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INTRODUCTION. 


In  fulfilment  of  the  Rash  Vow  of  Folk-lore,  I  offer  a  few  words  on 
Miss  Cox's  collection  of  CindenUa  stories.  On  the  first  view  of 
her  learned  and  elaborate  work  I  was  horrified  at  the  sight  of 
these  skeletons  of  the  tale.  It  was  as  if  one  had  a  glimpse  into 
the  place  where  Hop  o'  my  Thumb*s  Giant  kept  the  bones  of  his 
little  nctims.  Dry  bones  of  child-like  and  charming  tales  are 
these,  a  place  of  many  skulls.  But  science  needs  horrors  of  this 
kind,  it  seems,  and  I  have  wandered  in  Miss  Cox's  collection  with 
admiration  of  her  industry  and  method,  with  some  despair,  too,  as 
to  the  possibility  of  ever  tracing  the  CindereHa  type  to  its  origin 
and  home.  However,  a  rash  vow  must  be  kept,  and  an  Introduc- 
tion must  be  written,  though  "good  wine  needs  no  bush",  and  I 
conceive  that  Miss  Cox,  who  knows  so  much  about  Cinderella, 
would  do  what  is  needful  better  than  I,  who  only  know  a  few 
Cinderellas  familiariy  and  well. 
•^  The  fundamental  idea  of  Cindtrtiiay  I  suppose,  is  this :  a  person 
in  a  mean  or  obscure  position,  by  means  of  supernatural  assist- 
tonce,  makes  a  good  marriage.  This,  of  course,  is  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  Puss  in  Boots.  In  the  former  tale  the  person  is 
usually  a  girl,  in  the  btter  a  man.  In  both  tales  the  supernatural 
aid,  always  in  Puss  in  Boots,  often  in  Cinderella^  is  given  by  a 
beast.  Granting  the  existence  of  this  idea,  almost  any  incidents 
out  of  the  treasure  of  popular  fancy  may  be  employed  to  enrich 
and  complicate  the  plot.  Taking  Perrault*s  literary  version  as  the 
normal  type,  the  incidents  are  those  of  the  Unkind  StepmoUier, 
the  Jealous  Sisters,  the  recognition  of  the  heroine  by  her  shoe, — 
and  the  hostile  persons  may  be  forgiven  or  punished,  according  to 
the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  narrator.  Now  the  cruel  stepmother, 
the  competitive  sisters,  arrange  themselves  round  other  central 
ideas  of  marchen^  as  round  that  of  the  bride  who  loses  her  lord  by 
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breaking  a  nuptial  taboo — for  example,  in  Cupid  and  Fsydu. 
In  that  class  of  tales  they  may  be  forgiven ;  or  we  may  have  the 
"Villain  Nemesis" ;  that  is,  they  may  be  punished.  Again,  another 
popular  incident  may  be  introduced,  a  bird  may  reveal  the  secreL 
But  this,  Loo,  is  not  peculiar  to  Cindertlla ;  it  occurs  in  all  sorts  of 
plots ;  the  revealing  animals  are  wood-worms  in  a  mdrchen  which 
survives  in  a  scholion  tu  the  /Had,  Once  more,  the  shoe  need  not 
bring  about  the  recognition:  that  may  be  done  by  a  ring,  or  a  lock 
of  hair,  or  otherwise.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  number  of  possible 
combinations  resulting  in  a  story  recognisably  similar  lo  Cinderella 
are  infmite.  Now,  I  would  only  regard  such  stories  as  necessarily 
borrowed,  or  transmitted,  when  the  chain  and  sequence  of  incidents 
keeps  close  to  a  given  type  ;  we  may  choose  Perrault's  as  the  type, 
merely  by  way  of  illustration.  Given  a  \\'idowcr,  his  daughter,  his 
second  wife,  her  daughters,  ill-lreatnient  of  his  daughter,  her 
supernatural  aid  to  social  successes,  her  disappearance,  and  recog- 
nition by  lock  of  hair,  ring,  or  shoe — given  all  these,  in  their 
sequence,  and  we  have  borrowing  or  transmission  of  a  tale,  as  far 
as  we  can  reason  on  chances  of  possible  coincidence.  Make  the 
giver  of  supernatural  aid  a  beast,  bequeathed  by  a  dead  mother, 
or  that  dead  mother  in  a  new  animal  form,  and  we  have  a  more 
archaic  shape,  but  still  the  same  tale,  the  same  plot,  probably  the 
same  original  narrative.  Dead  mother  as  beast  seems  most 
archaic,  see  the  last  variant  (p.  534);  then  beast  bequeathed  by 
dead  mother;  then  fairy  godmoUier. 

\V'hile  this  plot  and  sequence  is  adhered  to,  we  seem  to 
see  one  original  combination  in  diflcreni  guises.  Granting  this 
much,  if  we  want  to  go  further,  and  look  for  the  cradle  of  the 
stor)',  whence  it  was  originally  diffused,  we  lake  up  Miss  Cox's 
book.  Let  us  adopt  the  hypothesis,  10  please  M.  Cosquin,  that 
India  is  the  fountain  of  these  narratives.  We  look  up  India  on 
p.  X3cxi,  and  find  that  the  tale  occurs  in  Bombay,  Madras,  and 
Salsette.  In  the  first  and  last  the  tale  is  in  form  A.  "  ill-treated 
heroine ;  recognition  by  means  ol  shoe."  In  the  case  of  Bombay, 
as  far  as  the  summary  shows  (p.  u),  it  is  very  normal.  The 
heroine  is  aided  by  a  cow :  a  cock  is  the  bird-witness :  a  shoe 
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helps  the  recognition  :  the  foes  are  punished.     Which  of  the  ideas 
is  peculiarly  Indian? 

Then  (p.-gi)  we  have  the  ''indeterminate*'  fonn  of  Madras.  It 
b^ns  with  a  girl  whose  Hps  drop  gems  {Les  Fm  in  Perrault). 
Her  life  is  in  a  neckbce.  (Separable  Life :  familiar  ever>'where, 
as  in  ancient  Egypt,  Maspero,  Contcs  E^J>ti€Hs.)  Lost  shoe,  as 
in  Rhodopis,  in  Herodotus.  Owner  found,  then  jealousy  of  - 
prince's  first  wife,  and  no  more  of  Cinderella  here,  but  plenty  of 
other  jKipular  incidents.  The  third  case  is  not  more  valuable  for 
our  purpose. 

If  India  preser\'es  no  more  than  this,  why  are  we  to  look  for 
the  origin  of  the  story  in  India?  The  shoe  occurs  in  Annam 
(p.  28)  absolutely  involved  in  a  mass  of  other  donnees^  some 
familiar  in  Cupid  and  Psyche^  some  in  all  tales  of  Grateful  Beasts  ; 
the  Revenge  is  that  of  Thyesles,  and  of  Oudrun  on  Atii.  w\r- 
menia  (p.  4)  mixes  up  "  Little  Brother  and  Little  Sister 
(Grimm)  with  a  mass  of  casual  incidents,  as  of  heroine  inside 
fish ;  the  story  is  a  hotch-potch  of  story  formula:.  The  other 
Asiatic  versions  are  of  the  Peau  d'Ane  variety.  If  India  be  the 
Centre,  why  liave  we  so  few  Indian  examples;  why,  in  lands 
relatively  near  India,  is  the  tale  so  corrupted  from  the  type  which 
we  have  chosen ;  how  do  we  know  that  the  tale  was  not  carried 
into  India? 

If  we  look  at  Europe,  there  is  always  the  chance  that  a  book  so 
popular  as  Perrault's  suggested  the  form  which  the  tale  has  taken. 
Our  only  standard,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  archaism,  the  presence  ^ 
of  elements  more  barbaric  than  Perrault  offers.  Such  elements 
are  unlikely  to  have  been  added  to  Perrault ;  more  probably  he, 
or  earlier  French  taste,  discarded  them.  In  3  (p.  2),  from  the 
Riviera,  we  see  Perrault's  Fairy  Godmother  mixed  up  with  a  more 
archaic  form  in  a  foolish  way :  perhaps  there  is  here  an  infusion 
from  the  literary  version. 

OnejTicthod  we  rnijjht  use,  we  might  examine  the  tale  in  the 
form  which  it  assumes  among  tlie  most  primitive  peoples.  From 
America  Miss  Cox  only  cites  examples  of  Brazil,  Chili,  and  the  West 
Indies  :  in  all  of  which  European  importation  is  probable  or  certain. 
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temtkm^ai  I  see  listk  hope  of  light  from  savage  laiiSs,  unless  we 
CMI  iod  a  race  lo  remote  and  untouched  by  Europe  that  it  can 
hmdif  hmte  borrowed,  or  unless  we  discover  mdnhen  recorded  by 
old  txzftXicn  and  nissionanes.  I  have  cited  a  few  in  various 
worku  on  the  lopic  The  Zulus  can  scarcely  have  imported  their 
bife  Wxc  of  marchen  recently,  but  these  may  have  filtered  south 
from  old  Egypt*  or  through  the  Arabs  or  other  builders  of  the  cities 
in  ViaihcMudand.  The  cases  of  Samoa  and  the  Huarochiris  seem 
the  moit  singular;  the  marthen  have  long  been  part  of  the 
nstkmal  divine  and  heroic  myths.  Among  forms  from  remote 
peo|)les,  Miss  Cox  only  gives  the  Kaffir  "Wonderful  Horns", 
Here,  with  a  boy  for  hero,  we  have  elements  of  "The  Black  Bull 
di  Norroway":  the  Cmdcrella  feature  is  the  winning  of  a  marriage 
by  help  of  ACOMtly  mantle  and  ornaments  magically  provided.  I 
do  not  liclieve  thix  tiilc  to  be  of  reant  importation. 
*"  )  One  thing  is  plain,  a  naked  and  shoeless  race  could  not  have 
invented  Cinderella.  Beyond  this  I  c.innot  go.  As  far  as  the 
evidence  proves,  any  incident  or  incidents  of  the  common  store 
may  be  interwoven  in  any  sequence.  But  certain  sequences  have 
been  the  fittest,  and  have  therefore  survived.  The  sequence 
in  Tcrrault  has  been  among  the  fittest,  and  I  can  believe  that  this 
particular  arrangement  was  invented  once  for  alL  But  all  the 
clemcntH  ap|)ear  in  other  combinations.  Jealous  stepmother  and 
histcri;  magical  aid  by  a  beast ;  a  marriage  won  by  gifts  magically 
provided;  a  bird  revealing  a  secret j  a  recognition  by  aid  of  a 
ring,  or  ihoe,  or  what  not ;  a  denouement  of  punishment ;  a  happy 
marringc— nil  those  things,  which,  in  this  sequence,  make  up 
CtHtierei/a,  may  and  do  occur  in  an  incalculable  number  of  other 
combinations. 

The  marchen  is  a  kaleidoscope :  the  incidents  are  the  bits 
of  coloured  glass.  Shaken,  they  fall  into  a  variety  of  attractive 
fi»rniH;  some  forms  are  filter  than  others,  survive  more  powerfully, 
And  lire  more  widely  spread.  This  is  the  limit  of  my  theorising 
VIA  Ihc  iitfinuative  side.  On  the  negative,  1  see  no  reason  for 
OXpeining  to  find  any  centre  of  origin,  and  no  evidence  for  India 
.IS  thai  centre.     On  the  anthropological  side,  I  think  that  we  find 
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the  origin  of  many  incidents  in  the  early  mental  habits  of  man- 
kind»  and  of  a  few  in  eariy  custom. 

Being  unable  to  throw  any  more  light  on  CindenUa^  I  may 
lake  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  show  what  I  think  about 
Popular  Tales,  their  origin  and  diffusion,  as,  from  certain  criticisms, 
my  position  seems  not  to  be  understood.  This  may  be  chiefly 
my  fault,  partly  that  of  other  antiquaries,  who,  I  think,  incline  to 
credit  me  with  notions  which  I  do  not  entertain.  These  criticisms 
were  expressed  at  the  Folk-lore  Congress  of  1891,  in  papers 
which  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  hear,  and  I  have  only  now 
read  ihem  in  the  records  of  the  Congress.  The  results  at  which 
I  arrived,  provisionally  as  it  were,  have  been  a  good  deal  criticised, 
as  by  Mr.  Jacobs  and  M.  Cosquin,  the  author  of  the  learned  and 
valuable  Contts  dt  Lorraine.'^  Perhaps  I  may  now  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  their  criticisms.  '  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  answer 
a  suggestion  that  I  am  indifferent  to  the  literary  ment  of  the 
talcs,  or  ignorant  of  the  constructive  art  which  is  sometimes,  by 
no  means  always,  displayed  in  the  composition  of  CiudereUa,  for 
example.  Ever  since  I  could  read,  and  long  before  I  ever 
dreamed  that  fairj'-tales  might  be  a  matter  of  curious  discussion, 
those  tales  have  been  ray  delight.  I  heard  them  told  by  other 
children  as  a  child,  I  even  rescued  one  or  two  versions  which 
seem  to  have  died  out  of  oral  tradition  in  Lowland  Scots ;  I  con- 
fess that  I  still  have  a  child-like  love  of  a  fairy-story  for  its  own 
sake ;  and  I  have  done  my  best  to  circulate  Fairy  Books  among 
children.  Coming  from  childhood  into  the  light  of  common  day, 
1  found  certain  theories  of  popular  talcs  chiefly  current.  Theyt;;!. 
were  regarded  as  the  detritus  of  Myths,  the  last  echo  of 
stories  of  Gods  and  Heroes,  suniving  among  the  people.  These 
myths,  again,  were  explained,  by  the  schools  of  Schwartz,  Kuhn, 
Max  Miiller,  as  myths  either  of  storm,  thunder,  and  lightning,  or 
of  the  Sun  and  Dawn.  Further,  the  myths,  and  also  the  tales,  were 
believed  to  be  essentially  and  exclusively  Aryan,  parts  of  the  common 
Aryan  heritage,  brought  from  the  cradle  of  the  Ar)'an  race.    The  solar  \y^ 


'  Paris.  1886.     See  Mr.  Jacolis  on  tb«  Science  <^  Folk-taks,  and  M.  Cosquin, 
Im  tneideiUs  Ct/mmmt/,  in  Intumntionnt  Kolk-lorc  Congress,  1891  (Kutt). 
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and  the  elemental  theories  ot  the  origin  of  myths,  and  of  their 
detriius^  popular  tales,  did  not  convince  me.  The  linguistic  pro- 
cesses by  which  words  and  phrases  of  forgotten  meaning  developed 
into  the  myths,  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  satisfactory  solutions. 
I  observed  that  tales  similar  to  the  Aryan  in  incident  and  plot 
existed  in  non-Aryan  countries — Africa,  Samoa,  New  Guinea, 
North  and  Central  America,  Finland,  amon>;  the  Samoyeds,  and 
so  forth.  As  it  was  then  denied  that  tales  were  lent  and  borrowed, 
from  people  to  people,  I  looked  for  an  explanation  of  the 
similarities.  The  same  stories  were  not  likely  to  be  evolved 
among  peoples  who  did,  and  peoples  who  did  not,  speak  an 
Ar)'an  language,  if  language   misunderstood  was    the  source   of 

-^  talcs.  I  also  reached  the  conclusion  that,  when  similar  incidents 
and  plot  <Kcurrcd  in  a  Greek  heroic  myth  (say  the  Argonautic 
l-cgcnd  or  the  Odyssey)  and  in  popular  tales  current  in  Finland, 
Samoa,  Zululand,  the  tales  are  not  the  detritus  of  the  heroic  m)th, 
but  the  epic  legend,  as  of  Jason  or  Odysseus,  is  an  artistic  and 
literary  modification  of  the  more  ancient  tale.  The  characters 
of  the  taic  are  U!»ually  anonymous,  and  the  pbces  are  vague  and 
nameless.  The  characters  of  the  tpic  are  named,  they  are  national 
heroes ;  the  events  are  localised  ;  they  occur  in  Greece,  Colchis, 

"Vand  so  forth.  So  I  concluded  that  the  donnee  was  ancient 
and   popular,   the  epic  was  comparatively  recent  and  artistic. 

->  Next  I  observed  that  the  tales  generally  contained,  while  the  epics 
usually  discarded,  many  barbaric  incidents,  such  as  cannibalism, 
magic,  talking  animals,  further,  1  perceived  that  the  tales  varied 
in  "culture"  with  the  civilisation  of  the  people  who  told  them. 
Among  sa\'ages,  say  Bushmen,  or  in  a  higher  grade  Zulus,  the 
characters  were  far  more  frequently  animals  than  in  European 
man-hfH,  The  Bushman  girl  who  answers  to  Medea  is  not  the 
daughter  of  a  wizard  king,  but  the  wife  of  an  elephant.  The 
same  peculiarity  marks  savage  religious  myths.     The  gods  are 

V  beasts  or  birds.  These  facts  led  me  to  sup|x>se  that  the  tales 
were  very  ancient,  and  had  bevn  handed  down,  with  a  gradual 
icfming,  fiom  ages  of  savagery  to  ages  of  civilisation.  But  the 
peasant  class  which  retains  the  tales  has  1>een  so  conscr>'ativc 
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and  unaltered,  that  many  of  the  wilder  features  of  the  original 
tale  (discarded  in  early  artistic  and  national  epic)  linger  on  in 
fniirchen.  Thus,  in  most  peasant  versions  of  the  CindereUa 
theme,  the  wonder-working  character  is  a  beast,  a  sheep  in  Scot- 
land ;  sometimes  that  beast  has  been  the  heroine's  mother.  In 
our  usual  Cindtnila^  derived  from  Perraull*s  version  (1697),  the 
wonder-working  character  is  a  fairy  godmother.  Thus  I  seemed 
to  detect  a  process  of  genealogy  like  this  : 


Original  Talc,  probably  of  Savage  Origin. 
Popular  Talc  of  Peasonu. 


Ancient  Literary  Heroic  Myth, 

(HoniCT.     Cyclic  Poems.     Ar^^mantUa, 

Lays  of  i>tgurd.     SibelungtnUtd, 

Perseus  Myih.  etc.) 


Modern  Literary  Version. 
(Perrault.) 


^^P  Discovering  an  apparent  process  of  refinement  and  elaboration, 

and  behind  that  ideas  very  barbaric,  I  examined  the  more  peculiar 
incidents  of  popular  tales.  Talking  beasts  are  common,  beasts 
acting  as  men  are  common :  no  less  common,  among  savages,  is 
the  frame  of  mind  In  which  practically  no  distinction  is  taken 
between  gods,  beasts,  and  men.  The  more  barbaric  the  people, 
the  more  this  lack  of  distinction  marks  their  usages,  ritual,  myth, 
and  tales.  Of  magic  and  cannibalism  it  is  needless  to  speak.  1'he 
more  civilised  the  people,  the  less  of  these  elements  appears  in 
their  ritual,  usage,  and  myth  :  most  survives  in  their  popular  tales, 
and  even  in  these  it  is  gradually  mitigated.  M^^nclusioji  was 
that  the  tales  dated  from  an  age  of  savage  fancy. 
^  lastly,  I  seemed  to  note,  in  European  |K>pu!ar  tales,  some  relics 
of  ancient  legal  custom.  The  constant  preference  of  the  young- 
est child,  boy  or  girl,  might  conceivably  point  to  a  lime  when  the 
youngest  child  was  the  heir,  as  in  Borough  English :  a  very  wide- 
spread custom,  On  iliis  I  would  not  now  lay  stress  ;  another 
natural  reason  may  suggest  the  favour  always  shown  to  Benjamin. 
Besides,  in  adventures,  if  there  is  to  be  accumulating  interest, 
someone  must  fail ;  the  elder  sons  would  attempt  the  adventure 
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first :  consequently  the  youngest  must  be  the  successful  hero.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  reverse  the  process  in  the  History  of  Princ€ 
Pn'gio.  On  the  other  hand,  I  still  incline  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
hibitions on  naming  or  seeing  the  bride,  with  the  supernatural 
sanction  of  punishment  for  infringing  the  taboo,  account  for  the 
central  incidents  in  stories  like  Cupid  and  Psyche.  If  this  be  ad- 
mitted, it  points  to  a  very  remote  origin  of  the  tale,  in  an  ancient 
stratum  of  custom,  obsolete  in  Europe.  This,  in  itself,  is  a 
curious  little  piece  of  huVnan  history.  Again,  the  setting  of  a  man 
to  do  dangerous  feats,  before  he  can  win  his  bride,  is  a  matter  of 
known  custom.  In  heroic  Greece,  a  bride  was  usually  bought, 
as  now  among  the  Zulus,  by  a  price  of  oxen.  But  a  man  might 
make  the  accomplishment  of  difficult  feats  the  price  of  his 
daughter's  hand;  such  feats  are  the  winning  of  the  oxen  of  Iphiclus, 
the  sowing  of  the  dragon's  teeth.  The  result  of  all  these  con- 
siderations would  be  that  tales  were  first  told  when  the  incidents 
in  them,  so  astonishing  to  a  civilised  mind,  were  matters  of 
ordinary  belief  and  custom,  when  beasts  might  act  like  men, 
when  there  were  nuptial  taboos,  when  magic  and  cannibalism 
were  prevalent.  The  incidents  would  no  more  startle  people  in 
fiction  then,  than  a  duel,  a  stolen  child,  a  discovered  will,  startle 
novel-readers  now.  But,  as  Sainte-Beuve  says,  had  we  inherited  no 
fair)*-tales,  and  started  to  tell  nursery-tales  in  full  civilisation,  the 
incidents  of  Puss  in  Boots  would  not  have  been  invented. 

That  is  all  my  theory:  the  tales  are  of  immense  antiquity,  and 
date  from  a  period  of  wild  fancy,  like  that  in  which  the  more 
backward  races  are  still  or  were  yesterday. 

I  have  disclaimed  any  theory  aVjout  the  original  Home,  or  the 
diffusion  of  the  tales.  I  have  frequently  shown  the  many  ways  in 
which  a  tale,  once  conceived,  nilgbt  be  diffused  or  transmitted. 
It  might  be  carried  by  women,  compelled,  by  the  law  of  exogamy, 
to  marry  into  an  alien  group.  It  might  be  carried  by  slaves  all 
across  Africa,  and,  in  old  times,  to  America.  A  slave  of  Javan 
might  tell  a  Creek  tale  among  Phcenicians  or  Assyrians.  Soldiers 
of  Alexander  might  carry  them  to  Egypt.  A  viking  expedition  of 
early  Greeks  in  Egypt,  such  as  Odysseus  describes  {Odyssey^  xiv, 
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275)1  n^'ght  carry  off  an  Egyptian  captive  with  his  tales,  or  the 
Greek  himself  might  be  taken  and  sold,  with  his  tales,  into  Libya. 
Tales  might  come  and  go,  north  and  south,  with  the  amber  on 
the  Sacred  Way.  How  tales  known  in  the  old  world  could  be 
carried  to  the  Huarochiris,  subjects  of  the  Incas,  or  to  Samoa, 
and  there  get  incrusiedin  tht  sacred  national  myths^  entirely  puzzles 
me,  nor  can  I  very  readily  see  how  a  whole  mass  of  our  tales  came 
to  be  diffused  among  Zulus  and  Bushmen,  Red  Indians  and 
Eskimo.  But  "anything  might  happen  in  the  great  backward. 
of  time",  as  Aristotle  says.  I  do  not  deny  that  such  diffusion  and 
transmission  is  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  fniquently  said  that,  given  a  similar 
stale  of  taste  and  fancy,  similar  buliefs.  similar  circumstances,  a 
similar  tale  might  conceivably  be  independently  evolved  in  regions 
remote  from  each  other.  We  know  that  similar  patterns,  similar 
art  (compare  Aztec  and  Mycenaean  pottery  in  the  British 
Museum),  have  thus  been  independently  evolved  ;  so  have  similar 
cosmic  myths,  similar  fables,  similar  riddles,  similar  proverbs, 
similar  customs  and  institutions.  Mr.  Fraser's  learned  and 
copious  work,  The  Golden  Bough,  is  full  of  examples.  All 
history  is  full  of  examples,  and  the  Spanish  missionaries  met 
Baptism,  Confession,  and  a  ghastly  Communion  in  Mexico.  Is  it 
impossible,  then,  that,  out  of  simibr  materials,  similar  miirchen 
might  be  indepiendently  evolved  ? 

Here  M.  Cosquin  says  that,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  it  is  im- 
possible. He  may  be  right,  I  am  not  indissolubly  wedded  to  the 
theory  of  possible  independent  evolution  of  stories  akin  let  us 
say,  to  Cupid  and  Psyche.  As  to  tlial  tale,  and  most  others,  M. 
Cosquin  claims  for  it  an  Indian  origin.  Now,  I  will  grant,  for  the 
sake  of  ar^ment,  that  this,  that,  and  the  other  tale  may  have  an 
original  home,  was  invented  once  for  all,  and  was  diffused  into  all 
the  regions  where  it  is  found.  But  why  is  India  to  l>e  that  original 
home?  Here  I  cannot  agree  with  M.  Cosquin.  I  have  shown, 
in  minute  detail,  that  no  single  incident,  or  custom,  or  idea,  in 
Cupid  and  Psyche^  is  peculiar  to  India.  All  are  either  universally 
human,  or  incidental  to  a  certain  ancient  state  of  society,  which 
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has  left  traces  everywhere.  As  M.  Cosquin  is  well  aware,  oar 
oldest  tnarchgn  in  literary  form  are  derived  from  an  Egyptian 
papyrus  of  the  age  of  the  second  Rameses.^  \Miat  reason  can  we 
allege  for  supposing  that  Egypt  borrowed  theni  from  India,  or 
India  from  Egypt?  AVe  have  no  evidence  at  all  as  to  their  place 
of  origin.  Again,  we  have  the  well-known  miirxhtn  embodied 
in  the  Odyssey^  the  Perseus  legend,  the  Jason  legend,  all  much 
older  than  Greek  knowledge  of  India.  The  Cyclic  poems  can 
hardly  l>e  placed  later  than  the  eighth  century  ac.  In  them  we 
find  traces  of  the  mdrchtn  of  Keen  Eye,  the  constant  companion 
of  the  hero  in  mdrchtn^  as  also  of  Jason.-  We  have  the  pursuit 
of  Nemesis,  who  lakes  various  animal  forms,  like  a  character  in 
the  MdHnoj^on^  and  another  in  The  Arahtatt  Nights,  and  the 
Giant  in  Puss  and  Boots.  Hesiod  shows  us  the  transformed 
character,  Metis,  swallowed  by  Zeus,  when  she  is  a  fly,  as  the 
Giant,  in  form  of  a  mouse,  is  swallowed  by  Puss  in  Boots.  Also,  in 
the  CypHa  we  have  the  girls  who  produce  com,  wine,  and  oil,  as 
in  a  Buddhist  legend.^  But  this  was  Greek  before  Buddha  was 
bom,  what  shows  it  to  have  been  borrowed  from  India?  The 
story  of  the  rescue  of  Hesione  from  the  monster,  a  common  oc- 
currence in  fnanhcn^  is  ancient  Greek  :  what  has  India  to  do  with 
the  matter  ?  These  reinforce  the  evidence  of  that  regular  miirchftty 
the  Perseus  tale,  with  the  Cap  of  Darkness,  a  "  propert)'"  of  manhen 
known  to  the  IHad,  The  Jason  legend,  as  it  stands,  is  a  mass  of 
marchen;  the  first  part  is  the  flight  of  two  children,  known  in 
Samoyed  (Caslren),  in  Grimm,  in  modern  Greek.  The  second 
part  is  our  Far-TraveiUd  Tak,  Our  Odyssey  is  notoriously  a 
tissue  of  marchen. 

If  M.  Cosfiuin  still  holds  that  all  these,  wth  the  ancient  Egj'plian 
story  of  Biliou,  came  from  India,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to 
demonsitrate  the  point  by  evidence.  There  is  no  trace  of  ancient 
Egyptian  or  nncicnt  (ireek  ac<juaintancc  witli  India.  I  am  not 
denying  that  the  manhen  of  ancient  Greece  and  Egypt  may  have 
come  frum  India,  in  course  of  commerce  and  slave-dealing.     But 
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there  is  no  evidence  that  Kast  borrowed  from  West,  or  West  from 

East.     Stories  must  have  spread  both  ways,  later,  in  Alexander's 

conquest,  and  with  Buddhist  wanderers,  and  in  commerce,  the 

Crusades,  Arab  adaptations  done  into  Latin,  into  French,  and  so 

on,  but  why  should  India  be  the  original  home  of  miirchenl     I 

have  destroyed  the  theory  that  the  ideas  and  customs  arc  peculiarly 

Indian.     I  have  shown  that,  if  Puss  in  Boots  was  originally  Indian, 

with  a  Buddhistic  moral,  gratitude  to  animals,  that  moral  does  not 

occur  in  the  Indian  form  of  Puss  in  Boots}      Till  M.  Cosquin 

shows  that  the  ancient  Greek  and  Egyptian  mdrchen  originated  in 

India,  a  country  unknown  to  ancient  Greece  and  Egypt,  I  fear  I 

cannot  be  converted  to  his  theory  of  India  as  the  cradle  of 

mdrchen, 

M.  Cosquin  (International  Congress^  p.  68)  takes  a  case.     A 
girl  is  delivered  to  a  dragon,  and  saved  by  the  hero,  who  kills  the 
monster.    I  am  supposed  to  call  the  sacrifice  of  a  girl  to  a  beast, 
as  an  expiation,  a  "  savage  idea".     Eh  bien,  I  really  cannot  call  it 
civilised!    The  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  sharks  do  duty  for 
dragons,  is  the  only  place  where  I  remember  the  rite  in  actual 
practice.     Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  mentions  a  similar  custom  in 
Peru.    Given  the  rite,  the  rescue  would  be  heroic.    So  far,  the 
idea  might  be  developed  among  any  people  who  practise  the  rite. 
But  what  follows?    The  hero  falls  asleep  as   he  waits  for  the 
monster;  the  giri  tends  his  hair  ("catches  vermin   in  it",  not 
a  civilised  attention,  except  in  the  case  of  Prince  Charles  in  his 
Highland  distresses),  twines  a  ring  in  the  hair,  sees  the  monster 
approach,  drops  a  hot  tear  which  wakens  the  hero ;  the  dragon 
cries,  "  Hullo,  here's  a  pair  of  you  !"    This  incident  is  found  in 
the  Greek  isle  of  Syra,  in  a  modem  Nubian  story,  details  and 
all*  in  Armenia;    and  the  "burning  tear"   in   Wallachian  and 
Swedish. 

1^0  I  believe  that  the  details  have  been  independently  developed 
in  Syra,  Nubia,  Armenia? 

Certainly  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  believe  the  scene  has  been 
invented,  as  it  occurs  in  this  tale,  once  for  all,  and  diffused  in  the 
various  ways  which  I  have  suggested. 

1  Pcrraull's  Tales,  Puss  in  Boots. 
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But  the  sacrifice  of  ttie  girl  to  the  motister,  her  rescue  by  the 
hero — do  I  believe  that  to  be  of  Indian  origin  ? 

Why  should  I  believe  that  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  Heracles 
and  Hesione,  were  borrowed  from  India  by  Greece  before  or 
about  Homer's  time?  I  have  no  evidence  to  show  whether 
Greece  borrowed  the  incident  or  not,  and  I  believe  the  incident 
might  be  invented  wherever  people  were  capable  of  sacrificing  a 
woman  to  a  wild  beast.  That  coincidence  of  fancy  is  as  possible 
as  the  Rescue  from  the  Bull  in  modern  novels. 

Again,  I  do  not  say  that,  if  we  find  nuptial  taboos  in  a  story  in 
a  given  country,  therefore  that  country  once  practised  nuptial 
taboos.  I  believe  that  the  nuptial  taboo  accounts  for  the  origin 
of  the  incident  in  the  tale,  but  the  talc  may  have  been  borrowed, 
and  the  tilioo  may  never  have  been  practised  in  the  country 
where  we  find  the  story. 

I  cannot  guess  why  I  am  supposed  to  lay  stress  on  this  theor)' 
of  independent  evolution  of  tales.  In  the  conclusion  of  '*  A  Far- 
Travelled  Tale"  (in  Custom  and  Myth)  I  give  the  three  hypotheses, 
"that  all  wits  jumped,  and  invented  the  same  sequence  of  situa- 
tions by  accident";  that  all  men  spread  from  one  centre,  and  carried 
a  tale  of  the  centre  ever)'\vhcrc,  or  "that  the  story,  once  invented, 
has  drifted  all  round  the  world".  I  show  how  the  diffusion  might 
conceivably  be  accounted  for  by  exogamy,  trade,  slave-dt 
war,  *'  by  all  these  agencies,  working  through  dateless 
^^Much  may  be  due  to  the  identity  everywhere  of  early  fancy; 
something  to  transmission",  as  M,  Cosquin  quotes  me  (Introduc- 
tion to  Grimm^  xlii,  xliii).  I  should  have  said  *'  much"  in  bplh 
clauses.  In  fact,  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  know  not  how  the 
stories  are  so  similar,  for  transmission  to  the  Western  Pacific  coast 
from  India,  Africa,  or  Europe  is  difficult  to  accept.  But  the 
backward  of  time  and  the  possibilities  of  migration  are  infinite. 

Thus  no  one  can  say  that  I  dogmatise.  But  my  fault  is  not 
dogmatising  against  the  possibility  of  independent  development 
Thus,  in  Cupid  and  Psyche,  M.  Cosquin  says:  "According  to  Mr. 
Lang,  a  *  fortuitous  combination'  of  fantastic  elements  might  pro- 
duce, at  one  moment,  in  a  number  of  countries,  the  following 
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sc<juence  of  adventures  :  Girl  to  be  devoted  to  a  serpent  or  other 

monster,  who  is  really  a  man  in  a  beast's  skin.     He  marries  the 

girl.     She  may  not  see  her  lord;  is  betrayed  into  disobeying  this 

rule ;  the  husband  disappears ;  she  wanders  in  quest  of  him ;  is 

set  on  impossible  tasks  by  his  mother;  accomplishes  them  by  aid 

of  animals  ;  she  and  her  lord  are  reunited.     Mr.  Lang  thinks  this 

little  romance,  with  its  chain  of  adventures,  might  Ix:  invented  at 

once  in  I  know  not  how  many  countries,  and  might  spring  armed 

from  I  know  not  how  many  brains.     That  would  be  the  miracle !" 

It  would,  indeed,  only  I  never  said  anything  of  the  sort,  as  far  a.s 

I  remember.     I  said  that  all  the  incidents  were  either  universally 

human,  like  Psyches  jealous  sisters,  or  were  suggested  by  nuptial 

taboos  and  other  customs,  common  in  many  countries.     I  never 

said  that  all  the  tale  of  Apuleius  might  spring  from  any  number 

of  savage  brains  all  at  once.    What  I  said,  and  what  I  demonstrated, 

is,  that  tales  of  a  similar  character,  turning  on  transgression  of 

a  nuptial  taboo,  might  and  did  occur,  probably  independently, 

among  Zulus  and  Red  Indians.     Some  of  the  proofs  are  given, 

from  Zulu  and  Red  Indian  sources,  in  Cupid^  Psycht^  and  the  Sun- 

Frof^.    They  differ  greatly  in  detail  and  **  sequence  of  adventure". 

What  is  consistent  is  the  disappearance  of  wife  or  husband,  on 

the  infringement,  by  husband  or  wife,  of  a  mysterious  prohibition. 

I  argue  *'  tales  on  the  pattern  of  Cupid  and  PsycJu  might  have 

been  evolved,  wherever  a  curious  nuptial  taboo  required  to  be 

sanctioned,  or  explained,  by  a  myth".    I  added  that  "they  might 

also  have  been  transmitted  in  the  unknown   past  of  our  race". 

Where  the  sequence  of  adventures   in  Apuleius  is  strictly  pre 

served,    there    I    believe    firmly   in    transmission,    in    borrowing. 

Where  the  sequence  does  not  occur,  but  the  essence  or  central 

point  does  occur,  the  disappearance  of  wife  or  husband,  usually 

more   or  less  supernatural,  often  occasionally  invested  with  an 

aninrnl's  form — when  this  occurs  in  South  Africa  or  Norlli  America, 

blended  with  local  superstitions,  tfurc  I  believe  that  independent 

development  is  perfectly  possible. 

It  is  mil  hard  to  confute  an  opponent,  if  it  may  be  done  by 
attributing  to  him  a   theor)'  which   he  does  not  hold,  and  dis- 
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proving  ihaL  We  are  all  prone  to  adopt,  unconsciously,  that 
form  of  reasoning,  '*du  moins  si  j*en  juge  par  la  confusion 
regnant  dans  l)eaucoup  d'esprits"*,  as  M.  Cosquin  says.  There  is 
a  point  at  which  the  sequence  and  combination  of  incidents  into 
a  plot  can  only  have  been  made  once,  and  thai  point  is  reached 
wherever  a  talc  like  Cupid  and  Fsn'he  cxacth  follows  the  arrange- 
ment of  Apuleius.  But  other  tales,  retaining  its  peculiar  central 
situation,  do  not  present  its  sequence  of  plot.  In  the  case  of 
certain  remote  and  backward  i)coplcs,  their  tale  of  this  kind,  to 
my  thinking,  may  be  of  independent  origin,  while  I  do  not  and 
did  not  deny  that  they  may  have  borrowed  and  altered  it.  In 
fact,  I  decline  to  dogmatise.^ 

Mr.  Jacobs  is  my  next  critic.  He  insists  that  to  study  sur- 
vivals in  the  tale  is  not  to  study  the  tale.  I  suppose  I  have 
•'  studied  the  tale",  more  or  less.  My  reason  for  writing  on  k 
was  to  show  thai  the  peculiarities  of  the  tale  could  be  accounted 
for  without  the  use  of  Mr.  Max  MuUcr's  solar  theory :  this  was  a 
late  performance,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  first  read  the  tale 
for  pleasure.  Mr.  Jacobs  likens  me  to  one  who,  in  future  ages, 
should  study  Th(  Mystery cf  a  JIansom  dih^Xxi  leam  the  properties 
of  hansom  cabs,  and  argue  that  the  story  was  written  to  illustrate 
these.  The  mystery  of  Mr.  Jacobs'  vein  of  humour!  However, 
it  is  true  that  I  do  regard  some  mdrchfn  "  as  a  species  of  TtHd^n% 
Koman*\  stories  with  a  pur]K7He,  or  capable  of  being  used,  at  least, 
to  point  a  moral.  There  is  no  mistake  about  the  moral  in  the 
tales  where  charity  or  courtesy  arc  dcnietl  by  the  first  and  second 
adventurer,  who  fail,  granted  by  the  third,  who  succewls.  Per- 
rauh  notices,  perhaps  exaggerates  this  truth.  Now,  1  ran  conceive 
that,  when  some  young  bnde  objected  to  the  irrational  taboo,  then 
a  taboo  story — the  awful  rcsului  of  breaking  a  tat>ou — was  told  to 
her :  that  is  not  out  of  human  nature.      Mr.  Jacobs  admits  that 

sav^e  customs  a»d  ideas  do  "   '  ■ -y"  occur  in  fairy-talcs,  but 

these  arc  "not  the  eswncc  of  t  The  "  obviousness"  was 

not  so  manifest,  1  am  cooccited  enough  to  say,  before  it  was  set 
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forth.  The  essence  of  the  story,  as  literature,  is  the  story,  of 
course,  but,  while  the  solar  explanation  prevailed,  it  was  desirable 
to  study  the  element  of  savage  survival.  As  for  the  literature,  for 
the  tale  in  itself,  I  am  so  enamoured  of  it  that  I  cannot,  like  Mr. 
Jacobs,  "  hope"  for  a  day  when,  "  instead  of  having  to  read  the  tale", 
we  shall  be  content  with  a  technical  summary  of  its  incidents  1 
Having  to  read  the  tale  !  It  is  not  a  compulsory  part  of  educa- 
tion, but,  apart  from  the  entertainment,  I  am  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  studying  one's  authorities. 

Mr.  Jacobs  is  curious  to  know  '*  AVhen  did  the  story  first 
appear,  and  how  was  it  diffused  ?"  One  greatly  desires,  indeed, 
to  know  when  it  originally  apijcared,  and  I  shall  be  the  first 
to  applaud  Mr.  Jacobs  when  he  makes  this  valuable  dis- 
covery. Mdrchen  (if  we  exclude  .some  which  may  have 
won  their  way  into  cosmogonic  myth,  the  story  of  the  Origin 
of  Death,  and  so  on)  first  appear,  in  literature,  in  ancient 
Egypt  Mr.  Jacobs  docs  not  believe  that  the  exclusively  Indian 
origin  has  been  demonstrated  :  here  we  can  agree. 

As  to  our  "  Far-Travelled  Tale",  of  Jason,  Mr.  Jacobs  says, 
"All  the  countries  where  this  story  is  found  have  been  in  culture- 
contact  with  each  other,"  and  argues  from  that  assertion.  But 
was  Europe  in  "culture-contact"  with  Samoa,  and  could  a  Euro- 
pean story  become  part  of  the  divine  mythology  of  an  island  first 
sighted  by  Europeans  in  1722? 

The  recent  European  importation  of  the  tale  into  Madagascar 
is  possible;  in  Samoa  the  difficulty  is  greater:  is  very  great.  It 
is  not  a  case  of  showing  incident  A  in  Samoa,  incident  B  in 
Peru,*  as  Mr.  Jacobs  says  is  our  method.  The  whole  story  is 
in  Samoa :  the  hero,  the  god,  the  daughter,  the  tasks,  the  ac- 
complishment of  them  by  the  daughter,  the  flight,  the  magical 
obstacles,  bush,~  mountain,  water.  All  ore  in  a  Samoan  myth  of 
a  god  and  a  hero.  Were  they  adapted  from  the  story  of  a  beach- 
comber, were  they  diffused  in  some  dateless  wandering  of  men? 
They  are  so  close  and  similar  in  sequence  to  European  versions, 
that  the  hypothesis  of  ''wits  jumping"  seems  to  be  excluded, 

>  intcrnAii»nal  Congress,  p.  86. 
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OS  I  have  said  in  the  Introduction  to  Custom  and  Sfyih,     The 
problem  is  ot>sci)rf..' 

I  know  not  how  or  why  this  doubt  of  ours  should  be  called 
'*Thc  Casual  Theory".  But  incidents  found  in  this  miinhcn  occur, 
like  most  such  incidents,  in  perfectly  different  combinations:  the 
Flight,  rspo'inlly,  as  ever)'one  knows,  is  separable  from  the  rest 
of  the  narrative:  it  may  l»c  from  a  ghost  in  Hades,  or  from  a 
cannibat  mother  (Japan.  Zulu,  Samoyed). 

If  I  have  anywhere  said  that  coincidence  of  invention  is  the 
one  necessary  explanation  of  the  sinnlarily  of  Popular  Tales,  I 
burn  my  faggot. 

If  I  haxt;  ever  hinted  that  tales  are  only  valuable  as  materials 
of  anthn>|.Kjlogy,  instead  of  being  the  oldest  novels  full  of  grace 
and  clv\nu,  may  the  Kolk-lorc  Congress  hajid  me  over  to  the 
secular  ann. 

I  have  only  maintained  that  similar  institutions  and  a  similar 
imaginatiw  condition  may  give  nse  to  similarities  in  tales,  and 
c\Tcn  to  some  combinations  of  incidents,  as  often  occurs  in  modem 
noxtls,  while  asserting,  at  tlK  same  lime,  that  diffusion  of  those 
tales  is  ivrfoctly  possible  and  concoivable.  As  lo  the  place  and 
date  of  the  very  fir?it  tales,  it  may  be  l*olar»  pre-glaciaL  To  seek 
such  a  date  and  place  scemx  wasted  blx>ur. 
^  Terhai^  I  have  made  my  meaning  clear :  I  can  believe  in 
transmission ;  I  can  also  l>clieve  in  independent  invention  of 
numy  incidents.  In  the  course  of  combination  I  can  believe 
that  some  similar  soquenlV^  m.iy  havr  U-en  cvolvnl  indc|>endently. 
At  a  certain  |ioint,  wherv  the  ineidentx  arc  numerous  and  the 
sequence  exact,  I  disV^cJie^r  in  indcj)cndent  invention,  or  hold  it 
as  imprv>bable,  to  use  Mr.  j«col»s*  illustration,  as  thai  he  should 
bowl  out  Or.  liraoc  first  Kill, 

I  bclic%T  comUinaiions  of  incidcnit  may  lake  almost  any  fonn : 
some  fixms  atr  fittest,  nnd  survive,  l^ei  us  try  a  fincy  combina- 
tion. We  nvty  iKgin  with  the  chtMtes*  |vur,  the  child  m^gkaOyu 
cwiochitd.     l4!t  the  mother  <li«,  Wving  «  dog  to  <UuKhtcr.    The 

*  In  «%r  Rcfiort  H  dir  Mk-ton*  CVwigrM*  (fw  ^i  I  l«d  thM  1  toameOj  tx/ntr^ 
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father  remarries,  has  two  daughtei-s,  they  spite  the  first  girl. 
They  are  sent  one  by  one  to  accomplish  some  feat,  by  the  dog's 
aid  the  first  daughter  succeeds.  She  is  rewarded  by  a  ^t  of 
a  palace  with  a  Bluebeard  chamber.  Her  sisters  urge  her  to 
open  it,  she  finds  an  enchanted  young  man  in  the  form  of  a  statue. 
She  revivifies  liim,  they  fly  and  arc  pursued — the  usual  *'  magic 
flight".  She  is  never  to  call  him  by  his  name,  she  does  so ;  he 
forgets  her,  and  is  betrothed  to  her  eldest  sister.  By  dint  of 
presents  provided  by  her  dog,  she  gets  leave  to  cook  a  cake  for 
him,  and  leaves  her  ring  in  the  cake.  He  swears  he  will  only 
marry  the  person  whom  it  fits.  Her  sisters  nip  and  clip  their 
fingers  in  vain.  The  dog  remarks  that  the  true  owner  is  in  the 
kitchen.     She  is  discovered  and  married  to  her  lover. 

What  tale  is  that  ?  Under  which  type  ts  it  to  be  grouped  ? 
Such  a  combination  is  perfectly  possible,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
difficult  to  put  a  name  on  it.  But  tradition  supplies  abundant 
examples  nearly  as  indeterminate.  I  suppose,  then,  that  stor)*- 
tellers  have  always  been  making  combinations,  that  the  best  and 
most  dramatic  survived  in  most  vigour,  that  a  good  type,  like 
Cindtrdia^  once  hit  upon,  was  diffused  widely.  Beyond  this,  my 
theor)'  does  not  go,  and  1  am  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  name,  and 
date,  and  home  of  the  first  fortunate  combiner. 

So  I  leave  Cindenlla^  entreating  the  gentle  reader  to  believe 
that  I  do  not  prefer  my  sflbries  as  skeletons,  that  I  am  not 
insensible  to  their  charm  and  life,  that  I  do  not  regard  them  as 
mere  collections  of  anthropological  facts,  or  fancies,  though,  like 
all  literature,  they  have  their  historical  aspect,  which  it  may  have 
been  worth  while  to  insist  on,  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  before 
it  was  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity.' 

A.  LANG. 

St.  Andrew's,  Jan.  14. 


1  Miss  Cox  points  out  a  passage  in  my  PerrauU  (p.  cxv)  which  might  lead  a 
Uudent  who  read  that  sentence  liy  itseir  10  belicvt*  th.it  \  held  the  "('osual'  lheor\'. 
1  have  tried  to  explain  what  I  do  think,  and  leave  it  to  the  ages. 
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The  incidents  characteristic  of  the  story  of  "Cinderella"  are 
interchangeable  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  incidents  of  the 
"Catskin"  and  "Cap  o'  Rushes"  stories.  In  arranging  the 
variants  belonging  to  the  Cinderella  type,  I  have,  after  conferring 
with  the  Council  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society,  grouped  Ihem,  as  far  as 
possible,  under  the  three  heads:  A. — Cinderella,  H. — Caiskin, 
C. — Cap  o' Rushes,  according  to  the  characterising  features  of  each. 
The  essential  incidents  of  each  group  may  be  seen  as  follows  : 


A.  —  Cindtrtlta. 
lU-lrcaltii  heroine. 
Rcx'ognition  by  means  of  shoe. 


\\.~-Caliktn. 
Unnnlural  father. 
Heroine  Hight. 


C.  — Ctip  o  Rushes. 
King  I-car  judgment. 
Outcast  heroine. 


Those  given  under  B.  and  C.  may  be  regarded  as  the  only 
diffcnntiatifig  incidents,  the  rest  being  common  to  all  the  stories. 
A  large  number  of  variants,  while  lacking  the  incidents  which 
would  determine  their  place  under  one  of  the  above  heads,  contain 
such  as  are  common  to  all  three  groups.  These  stories  constitute 
group  D. — Indktkrminate,  which  is  subdivided  to  show  which 
stories  approximate  most  to  the  Cinderella  type  (Da.),  and  which 
10  the  Catskin  type  (Db.),  the  remainder  not  being  referable  to  any 
distinct  type. 

Group  E.  consists  of  examples  of  Hero-tales*  containing  in- 
cidents common  to  the  Cinderella  variants. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  common  incidents,  showing  in 
which  group  each  recurs  : 


Aid  (various),    A.  B.  C  D.  ii. 
Animal  witness.    A.  B.  D. 
Coanteiift5k&.     H.  U. 
Dead  father  help.     IL 


Dead   (or   transformed)   mother  help. 

A.  3.  D. 
Ear  cornucopia.     .\.  D.  £, 
ICftting  taljoo.     A.  D. 


'  The  term  Hcro*tnle$  is  here  employed  to  designate  those  tales  in  which  the 
rdtt  of  Cinderella  is  filled  by  n  hero  instead  of  a  heroine,  and  must  not  be  under- 
Aood  lo  imply  tales  l>clonging  to  heroic  cycles. 
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False  bride,    A.  B.  D. 
*  Happy  nuuTiage.    A.  B.  C.  D.  E. 

Hearth  abode.     A.  D.  E. 

Help  at  grai-c     A.  a  D.  E. 

Helpful  animal.     A.  B.  D.  E. 

Heroine    disguise  and   hero   disguise. 
A.  B.  C.  D.  E. 

Heroine  flight  and  hero  flight.    A.  B. 
D.  E 

Hiding-box.     a  C.  D. 
ylU-ircated  heroine  and  hero.     .\.  D.  E. 

Lost  shoe.    A.  B.  C.  D. 

Lovesick  prince.     B.  C.  V. 

Mftgic  dresses.    A.  R  C.  D.  E. 

Marriage  tests.     A.  R.  C.  D.  E. 

Mecling.place.    A.  B.  C.  D.  E. 

Menial  heroine  and  htxo.  A.  aC.  D.  E. 


Mutilated  feel.    A.  B.  D. 
Outcast  heroine  and  hero.     C.  D.  E 
Pitch  trap.     A.  a  D. 
N  Recognition  by  meauis  of  shoe  or  t'lngt. 
A.  B.  C.  D.  E 
Recognition  food.     B.  C  D. 
Revisifled  bones.     A.  D. 
Shoe  marriage  lest     A.  B.  C.  D. 
Slaying  of  helpful  animal.     A.  D.  E, 
Substituted  bride.     A.  D. 
Surprise  rencontre.     R  C.  D. 
Tasks.     A.  B.  D.  E 
Task-performing  nnimal.     A.  D.  E. 
Threefold  flight.     A.  B.  C  D.  E. 
Token  objects.    A.  B.  C.  D. 
Trophy  marriage  test.     E, 
Villain  Nemesis.     .V.  a  D.  E. 


The  elaborate  story  of  "The  Nymph  of  the  Well"  (Vo/ks- 
marchen  der  Dattschen^  Gotha,  1782),  into  which  Musaus  has 
worked  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  popular  tales  of  Cinderella, 
Dame  Holle,  and  Allerleirauh,  is  of  too  literary  a  character  to  be 
included  in  the  present  collection.  Arndt's  very  ornate  rendering 
of  *'  Aschenbrodel"  (MUrchcn  uftd  Jugtndtrinncrungen^  Berlin, 
1818)  is  omitted  for  the  same  reason. 

I  have  presented  each  story  in  simplest  outline  in  order  to 
facilitate  a  general  sun*ey.  These  Abstracts  are  arranged  bib- 
liographically  under  the  several  groups,  and  are  numbered 
consecutively.  The  Tabulations  which  fill  in  the  details  are 
correspondingly  numbered,  but  are  arranged  bibliograjihically, 
irrespective  of  the  grouping. 

In  transliterating  Russian,  Slavonic,  and  other  proper  names, 
titles  of  works,  and  slory-tilles,  I  have  followed,  under  Mr.  Naakd's 
advice,  the  system  adopted  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum 
Library.  Kor  example,  the  author  variously  referred  to  in  folk-lore 
studies,  as  Vuk,  Wuk,  or  Wouk,  will  be  found  under  the  sur- 
name Karajich.  Consistently  with  this  plan  I  have  also  substi- 
tuted Athaiuis'cv  for  the  more  usual  rendering,  Afanasief. 

The  following  scheme  exhibits  the  diffusion  of  the  Cinderella 
story  according  to  the  data  afforded  by  the  present  collection  of 
variants.  Each  variant  is  referred  to  by  number,  the  group  to 
which  it  litlong.s  and  the  collection  from  which  it  is  taken  being  also 
indicated.  Cert:?in  contiguous  rnuntrics  arc  here  grouped  togothtr 
10  avoid  their  wide  5cvemncc  by  a  purely  alphabetical  arrangement. 
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EUROPE. 


AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY. 


/  Bohemia 

Bosnia  . 
bukovina 
Carinthia 
Dalmatia 

Galicia  . 


Hungary 

ISTRIA      . 

Lower 

Austria 

Moravia 

Slavonia 

and 
Croatia 


BALKAN 
PENINSULA. 


TYROL 


/Albania 
Bulgaria 

Greece  . 
Epirus  , 


ROUUANIA 


Sertia 


/A.  ia5{Waldau). 

\B.    903 

(See  Note  66.) 

D.  305  (Wlislocki). 

C.  ai8  (Grimm,  Kletke). 

A.  ia4^Vid  Vuletit^  Vukflsovif?), 
fA.  ^iJi4/s/vawy,eii.);  1310  {ZHar,  etc.). 

{A.  3a  (Dobbinsk)*)':  8e(Nemcovft);  iix(Stier). 
Da.  344  (Jones  and  Kropf). 
E-  333(Leger):338(SUer). 
A.  52  (Ive). 

JB.  201  (Vmialeken). 

A.  70(Le5kienandBruginan). 

{B.  174  fKrauss). 
D.  301  (Stojanovi<*). 
E.  331  (Krauss). 
128  (Zingerle). 
Da.  357 
Db.  a68  (Schneller);  370  (Zingeric). 

D.  388  (Busk);  306  (Zingerle). 
.E.  341  (ZiDgerlc). 

.     a  z58(£>ozon). 
.    A.  137  (Wratisla.w). 

(A.  17  (Zuccarini,  Dtu  Ausland), 
•  \D.  297  (Schmidt). 

/A.  so(Hahn). 

'\a  166    „ 

19s  (Schott). 

398       .. 

335  (Roumanian  F.  Tales\. 

(A,  31  (Doiton);  u  (Karajich). 
•\a  X31,  133,  i3S(ArcAiv.,eU.);  169  (Karpjirh). 


Wallachia    See  Roumania. 


BELGIUM 


BRITAIN 

AND 

IRELAND. 


CORSICA 


England 


Ireland 


Scotland 


'A.  i2z{yolkskuttde). 
C.  330  (LooteDs):  334,  335  [Volkskwide)',  3x4 

(\fonseiir), 
.Da*  355  [yoiksiunde). 

3 19  [fpFothh  J. ). 
pU  964  fDifon^;  367  (Halliwell). 


a6  (Campbell);  37 


D.  374  [Bolfotir]. 

§K  39  {Cunin}, 
\a  170  (Kennedy). 
'A  4  [Arch.  Riv. 

^f^^)\  3S(^-^/);  93  {RnmeCeit. 
sec  p.  533  (McLmxJ). 
a   151,  15a  {Campbell). 
^Db.  ^3  (Chambers). 

(C,  333(Ortoli). 
\Da.  348,  349,  350    », 

C  2 


{CtlL 
;  and 


ZAA 


J-HLtACE. 


>J^US%tA 


(A.  $.  6  tArckivic,  Gnanierio);  joS  (Maafo). 


r 


SCANDI- 
NAVIA. 


hyt%vh» 


Denuaxk 


NOKWAV      , 


Otitergol- 

iamd. 

North 
Smaiand. 

Sitrnth 
Smaland. 

Vdrmland 

Upland   .    , 

.AW  localised 

fHygland  .    . 

Christian' 

sand. 

Fjeldberg 

I'latdal  ,    . 

Gud- 

hrandsdal  . 


Hardanger  . 

Laun'ig  .     . 
Se/esdalen    . 

Thelemarkgtt 
{S.  Nopvay) 


\Not  localised 


/Falster  Is, 


D.  37^  ^BoodesoD). 
A.  1x4  (Thorpe). 

}a.  113        .. 

JA.   ZI3  „ 

I  A.  115,  X16,  117  (Thorpe). 
/D.  303 

jA.  32  (Bondeson). 

IC.    313  „ 

A.  118.  119  (Thorpe). 
A.  98  (Samlareo). 

A.  13  (Asb.  eg  Moe). 

JA.77(Moe). 


Jutland 


A.  15  (Asb.  c^  Moe). 
a  x83(Moe}. 

(A.  no  (Sdegaard). 
E.  319  (Asb.  og  Moe) ;  336  (Siie- 
gaard). 

tA.  13.  14 
D.  a87(Haukenfts). 
E.  330  (Asb.  og  Moe). 
D.  389  (Janson). 
A.  81,  63  (Moe). 

(/V  33  {DSUn)\  78,  79.  80,  83.  84, 
85. 86. 87  (Moe). 
B.  181  (Moe). 
E.  334      „ 
fA-  11    (Asb.),    30   (Dasent),    laz 
\    (Tvedt). 

A.  6o(Kristcnsen). 

CA.  38  <Grunborg).  jq.  40.  41,  43. 

43(Grundtvfg\  61,  63.63,64.65. 

66,  67  (Krist^nsen],  100  {Shattf 

grafrr^n). 

K  i6a,i6n(Gmndlvig).i75{Krist- 

Db.  A65  fGrundtvjg). 

D.  380  {IMnsAe  Folkc^tntyr), 
383*  sa^t.  3B4  (Gmndtvig).  aqt, 
39J  /Kj-iitcnstnK  293  ^  303  (Mol- 
bech).  399  {SkiiitegriivefieH), 

E.  332  (Rristeruen).  ,J 


.V.  Slesu^ick^  {ob^si^™'''''^*' 


Zealand 


(Grundt%ig),  59 


1  These  Ulfs  WfiT  collected  \k  Danes  before  the  cession  of  Slcs«ick  to  Gcnuanr. 
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SICILY 


SPAIN 


AND 


PORTUGAL 


SWEDEN 


187,  188  (Pitrt). 


Basque 


■■{I 
{i 


ao3  (Webster), 

236 

a,s6.  304  .. 
A.  73  (Maspons) ;  76  (MilA). 
Catalonia.-(B.  178.  179  „ 

Da.  245 
V.OVIEDO   .     .    C  ^10  {Bibl.  de  las  Trad,  pop.), 

/Oporto  . 
j  ourilhe 
I        Not 
''Localised 


.    C.  2x3  (Braga). 
.    D.  278  (Coelho). 

/A.  89,  9o(Pedroso). 
.  \B.  184 


.....   {Sec  Scandinavia.) 

SWITZERLAND Da.  354  (Sutermcistcr). 

TURKEY (See  Balkan  Peninsula.) 


ANAM 


ASIA. 

r       ....    A.  68{Landcs). 
\BinhTuan.    a.  69         „ 


ARMENIA A.  9  {Armen.  Bii/.). 


ASIA  MINOR . 


r  Smyrna 


B.  i67(Hahn);  176  (Legrand). 


\Is.  OF  Chio.    Da.  231  (Camoy-Nicolaidcs). 


INDIA 


CBOUBAY . 

.<  Madras 

Isalsette 


A.  as  {Ca/cuaa  I^ev.) 
Da.  335  (Frere). 
A.  yyj\lnd.  An/.). 


JAPAN D.  377(Brauns). 

SYRIA a  189  (Prym  and  Socin). 

AFRICA. 

ARAB E.  337  (Spitta-Bey). 

KABYLE (Sec  note  2,  Rivifere). 

KAFFIR E.  339  (Theal). 

MAURITIUS B.  I4S  (Baissac). 


AMERICA. 

BRAZIL R-  193  (Romero). 

CHILI A.  21  {BW.  Trad,  pop.): 

W.  INDIBS     ......    A.  120  (Turlault); 
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infinitely  varied  combinations  is  amply  illustrated  in  several  of 
the  Cinderella  variants.  One  type  of  story  may  thus  be  con- 
joined with  another.  For  example,  we  are  reminded  of  "  Hop 
o'  my  Thumb"  in  the  opening  of  Nos.  8,  32,  56,  iii,  and  130  ; 
of  "Toads  and  Diamonds"  in  Nos.  5,  8,  21,  89,  118,  229,  237, 
'39i  *40|  241,  245,  247;  of  "Beauty  and  the  Beast"  in  Nos. 
19't  297J  ot^  "Puss  in  Bodts"  in  Nos.  ii,  39,  71,  121;  of  "The 
Three  Spinners"  in  No.  196  ;  and  of  "  Rumpelstiltskin'*  in  Nos. 
40  and  63. 

The  common  incidents  are  very  variously  coloured.  For 
instance,  in  the  Moravian  story  (No.  70),  when  the  prince  has 
started  to  church  with  the  false  bride,  the  heroine  transforms 
herself  into  the  bird,  whose  usual  part  it  is  to  direct  attention  to 
the  mutilated  foot.  In  the  Danish  story  (No.  60)  the  bird  itself 
suggests  the  surgical  adaptation  of  the  false  foot  to  the  slipper, 
and  not  the  mother,  who,  however,  urges  her  daughter  to  submit 
to  the  treatment,  with  the  familiar  reminder,  "il  faut  souffrir 
pour  etre  belle."  The  shoe  in  this  story  has  never  belonged  to 
the  heroine.  It  is  kept  in  the  royal  family,  and  must  be  worn  by 
anyone  aspiring  to  be  queen.  In  other  stories  also  the  prince 
provides  the  wedding  shoes,  not  necessariiy  because  the  bride  is 
of  humble  origin.*  In  the  Basque  story  (No.  256)  the  step- 
mother befriends  the  heroine,  and  contrives  her  marriage  with  a 
king.  In  the  Ligurian  story  (No.  3)  the  fairy-gi^dmothcr  doubles 
the  part  with  that  of  the  stepmother — an  exceptional  instance, 
as  far  as  I  know.  The  fairj'-godmother  herself  figures  but 
rarely'*;  the  stories  in  which  she  replaces  the  helpful  animal,  like 
those  in  which  the  glass  shoe  is  met  with,^  are  probably  imita- 
tions of  Perrault*s  version.  In  the  variant  from  Oslrobothnia 
(No.  197),  in  place  of  the  "counter-tasks'  usually  demanded 
from  the  unnatural  father,  the  heroine  must  provide  the  gold  and 
silver  dresses  and  the  crow's-beak  gown,  and  then  her  father  will 
release  her.  Sir  Walter  .Scott  said  of  himself  that  he  "could 
never  repeat  a  story  without  giving  it  a  new  hat  and  stick". 
Similar  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  narrator  bestows  gahshes 
on  the  heroine  in  the  Danish  story  (No.  62),  and  provides  a 
(abacco-kaf  iox  the  wounded  feet  of  the  elder  sisters  in  the  story 
from  Jutland  (No.  61),  and  is  accountable  for  the  German  soap 


■  See  note  46. 


•  .See  note,  p.  5*7. 


*  See  note  48.  p.  506. 
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and  the  Indian  dress  in  the  Finnish  stories  (Nos.  io6,  109),  ihe 
Spanish  staff  which  kills  the  serpent  in  the  South-German  stor)* 
(No.  341),  for  the  ''announcement  in  the  newspapers"  in  the  storj' 
from  Jutland  (No.  65),  for  the  merciful  saving  of  the  foot  at  the 
expense  of  the  toe  and  heel  of  the  stocking  in  another  storjfv 
from  Jutland  (No.  63),  for  the  wtur-trap  in  the  Polish  story  (No^ 
130),  and  the  honey-lnx'^  in  the  Greek  story  (No.  17),  and  for  all 
such  embellishments  and  emendations. 

Mr.  Lang  has  said,*  *'  We  may  conjecture  that  the  ass-skin 
worn  by  Peau  d'Ane  was  originally  the  hide  of  the  beast  helpful 
to  her."  Such  is  actually  stated  to  be  the  case  in  three  only  of 
the  variants  which  I  have  examined,  namely,  in  tM'o  Swedish 
stories  (Nos.  98,  117),  and  in  one  Finnish  stor>'  (No.  109).  In 
almost  every  version  the  helpful  beast  is  a  domesticated  animal," 
the  most  notable  exception  being  in  the  case  of  the  white  bear  in 
the  Swedish  story  (No.  117),  who  gallantly  sacrifices  himself  that 
the  heroine  may  don  his  skin.  A  white  ermine  performs  the 
txsk  in  another  Swedish  variant  (No.  113),  aiid  a  wolf  is  decidedly 
helpful  in  a  Danish  stor>'  (No.  290).  Fish  befriend  the  heroine 
in  an  Annamite  (No.  69),  a  Swedish  (No.  112),  and  in  two  Italian 
versions  (Nos.  122,  239),  and  an  eel  minds  the  house  for  her  and 
gives  her  splendid  dresses  in  the  story  from  Jutland  (No.  100), 
though  not,  as  it  afterwards  appears,  from  a  purely  disinterested 
motive.  The  quick-witted  mouse  in  the  Slavonic  (No.  301),  and 
the  toad  in  the  Hungarian  story  (No.  338),  must  rather  be  num- 
bered amongst  "grateful  beasts". 
JN  That  Cinderella  is  the  guardian  of  the  hearth  is  well  proven, 
^ut  she  is  not  invariably  the  youngest  child,  especially  when  she  is 
a  stepchild.  Mr.  Gomme  has  pointed  out^  that  the  Greek  Hestia 
was  the  eldest  child  of  Kronos  and  Rhea,  and  the  goddess  of 
the  household  sanctuar)',  or  rather  of  the  fire  burning  on  the 
hearth.  Among  the  Ovahererti  tribe  of  South  Africa  "  the  eldest 
unmarried  daughter  of  the  chief  has  charge  of  the  sacred  fire, 
since  this  must  never  be  allowed  to  go  out".  (5,  Af*  Foik-hrt 
Jaurnaly  ii,  66.) 

Whether,  as  in  the  Catskin  stories — which,  according  to  some 
authorities,   are  based  upon  nature-myths  connr  ■    '        '      ' 
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phenomena  of  day  and  night,  or  of  the  seasons  of  the  year — our 
heroine  be  an  originally  brilliant  being  reduced  to  a  state  of 
temporary  obscurity  or  eclipse,  but  eventually  restored  to  her 
pristine  splendour ;  or  whether  she  be  merely  the  "  Cinderella", 
the  lovely-natured,  ill-treated  member  of  the  family  whose  loveli- 
ness cannot  for  ever  be  hidden,  or  whose  worth  go  unrewarded  ; 
in  every  case 

"Beauty,  truth,  and  rarity, 

Grace  in  all  simplicity, 

Here  enclosed  in  cinders  lie." 


P 


And  thus  it  is  that  in  works  of  the  most  diverse  character  upon 
legendary  subjects,  one  may  for  ever  be  detecting,  with  dangerous 
facility,  some  element  of  the  Cinderella  story.  For  instance,  we 
recognise  our  heroine  under  one  of  her  many  disguises  in  the 
story  of  Crow,  the  maiden  of  mean  attire  and  low  estate,  who  in 
the  end  turns  out  to  be  Aslaug,  a  princess,  daughter  of  Sigfred 
and  Brunhild.  The  first  part  of  her  pretty  story  is  given  in 
the  Volsunga  Saga  (c.  43),  and,  with  some  abridgment,  runs  as 
follows*: — 

When  Heimir  heard  of  the  death  of  Sigurd  and  Brj-nhild, 
Aslaug  their  daughter  and  Ht-imir's  foster-child  Mas  three  win- 
ters old.  Knowing  that  men  would  seek  to  destroy  the  child  and 
all  her  race,  and  that  he  could  not  hide  her  in  Hlyndalir,  Heimir 
caused  a  harp  to  be  made,  large  enough  to  enclose  her ;  and,  for- 
saking his  kingdom  and  his  goods,  he  journeyed  far  till  he  reached 
Norway.  And  he  put  many  costly  dresses  and  much  gold  and 
precious  jewels  in  the  harp,  which  was  so  cunningly  contrived 
that  it  could  be  taken  asunder  at  pleasure.  He  gave  the  child  a 
narcotic  leek  {vimiaukr)  to  eat,  wliose  property  was  such  that  any 
one  partaking  of  it  could  long  subsist  without  other  food.  And 
so  he  journeyed  till  he  reached  a  little  farm  called  Spangarheide. 
Here  the  peasant  Aki  dwelt  with  his  wife  Grinia  ;  but  there  were 
no  other  dwellers  there.  The  man  was  away  in  the  forest  in  the 
daytime,  but  the  old  woman  received  Heimir,  and  kindled  a  fire 
for  him,  and  was  mighty  talkative  as  he  sat  and  warmed  himself, 
with  his  harp  on  the  seat  beside  him.  Full  many  a  look  she  gave 
at  the  harp,  for  a  comer  of  some  costly  garment  was  sticking  out 


1  Rnumann,  Die  Deutsche  Heldema^ey  i,  389  ff. 
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of  it;  moreover,  she  spied  a  rich  gold  ring  under  the  rags  that 
the  stranger  wore.  And  after  he  had  warmed  himself  and  supped 
he  bade  the  old  woman  lead  him  to  where  he  could  sleep  through 
the  night.  Better  would  he  fare  outside  than  in,  she  said,  be- 
cause she  and  her  old  man  are  wont  to  talk  a  good  deal  when  he 
comes  home.  So  he  took  his  harp  and  followed  her  out  to 
the  barn,  where  he  might  sleep  undisturbed.  AVhen  the  old  man 
returned  he  scolded  his  wife  for  having  neglected  her  duties; 
and  she  explained  that  a  man  had  come,  asking  for  a  night's 
lodging,  and  she  deemed  that  he  carried  gieat  riches  with  him  ; 
in  truth,  she  had  never  seen  his  like  before,  so  mighty  he  seemed, 
though  weary.  Then  she  tried  to  arouse  the  old  man's  jealousy, 
and  thus  egged  him  on  to  slay  the  stranger.  He  sharpened  his 
axe,  and  she  led  him  to  where  Heimir  slept,  and  loudly  snored. 
She  took  the  harp  and  ran  away,  and  the  peasant  dealt  him 
a  deadly  blow  with  the  axe  and  rushed  forth  with  the  utmost 
speed.  And,  at  the  great  cry  which  Heimir  raised,  the  posts  of 
the  barn  gave  way,  and  the  whole  building  fell  in,  for  there  was 
a  mighty  earthquake. 

Anon,  when  the  old  woman  broke  open  the  harp  she  found  the 
maid  and  the  great  riches  inside.  They  questioned  the  child 
about  her  race,  but  she  answered  never  a  word.  Then  Grima 
said  she  should  be  called  Kraka  (Crow)  after  her  mother,  and, 
because  of  the  chiurs  great  beauty,  she  shaved  off  her  hair  and 
smeared  her  head  with  tar,  that  it  should  not  grow  again.  And 
she  put  a  large  hat  on  her,  and  clothed  her  meanly.  Thus  they 
thought  to  make  her  pass  for  their  own  child.  They  gave  her  all 
the  roughest  work  to  do ;  and  so  Aslaug  grew  up  in  utter 
wretchedness.  But  the  old  man  and  his  wife  thought  her  dumb, 
because  she  never  answered  them. 

What  further  befell  Aslaug  is  related  in  the  Saga  of  Ragnar 
Ix)dbrok  (c.  4-8),  from  which  the  following  abstract  is  made : — 
Ragnar  Lodbrok,  son  of  King  Sigurd  Ring,  sails  to  Norway 
and  lands  not  far  from  Spangarheide.  He  sends  his  scullions 
on  land  to  bake  some  bread,  and  they  come  to  the  farm  of  Aki 
and  Grima.  They  ask  the  old  woman  tu  help  them,  but  she  says 
that  her  hands  are  too  stiff;  but  her  daughter  Kraka  will  soon  be 
in,  and  will  be  at  their  service.  Kraka  had  gone  out  eariy  to 
drive  the  cattle  to  pasture.     But,  on   seeing  the  ship  coming 
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J^^    to  land,  she  had  washed  herself  in   spite  of  the  old  woman's 
injunction.     (The  old  woman  did  not  wish  her  great  beauty  to  be 
seen,  for  she  was  the  fairest  of  maids,  and  her  hair,  which  reached 
even  to  the  ground,  was  like  silk.)    Sn,  when  she  returns,  Ragtur's 
men  marvel  at  her  beauty,  and  ask  the  old  woman  if  she  is  her 
daughter.     Grima  assents  to  their  question.     Kraka  kneads  the 
bread  for  them ;  but  during  the  baking  they  can  only  watch  the 
maiden,  and  so  the  bread  gets  burned.     Ragnar  inquires  where 
they  baked  the  bread,  and  they  tell  him,  and  also  confess  that 
they  could  not  attend  to  their  business  because  of  a  very  lovely 
girl,  of  beauty  no  less  rare  than  that  of  Thora,  his  first  wife. 
Ragnar  will  forgive  them  if  this  be  true,  and  he  sends  messengers 
to  fetch  her,  if  she  be  indeed  so  fair,  to  be  his  wife.     But  she 
must  come  neither  clad  nor  unclad,  neither  fed  nor  unfed,  she 
must  not  come  alone,  and  yet  no  one  must  accompany  her'    The 
message  is  delivered  to  Kraka,  and  she  promises  to  come  on  the 
morrow.     So  she  wraps  herself  in  a  fishing-net,  letting  her  long 
hair  fall  over  it,  eats  a  morsel  of  leek,  takes  a  dog  with  her,  and 
sets  out  to  the  ship.'^     Ragnar  invites  her  to  come  aboard;  he 
leads  her  to  his  cabin.     She  will  not  consent  to  accompany  him 
on  his  voyage  ;  but  if,  on  his  return,  he  is  of  the  same  mind»  then 
she  will  fare  with  him.     He  offers  her  Thora's  gold  embroidered 
dress,  which  she  declines. ^^     Then  she  goes  home,  and  Ragnar 
continues  his  voyage.     On  his  return  the  king  puts  in  at  the  same 
port,  and  sends  his  men  for  Kraka.     She  tells  the  old  people  that 
she  is  going  thence,  and  that  she  knows  that  they  have  slain  her 
foster-father   Heimir,  wherefore  she  leaves  a  curse  behind  her. 
Ragnar  takes  her   to  his   home,  and  then   marries  her.      After 
she  has  borne  him  many  children,  Ragnar,  journeying  to  Sweden, 
becomes  acquainted  with  Ingcbior^,  the  daughter  of  King  Eystein, 
His  followers  urge  him  to  woo  her,    and  to  put  the  peasant's 


1  Comp.  the  Irish  talc  or  Diarmoid  and  Graine.  There  is  a  trace  also  or  Aslaug 
in  Grimm's  story  (No.  94).  "  Die  klugc  Ufluernlochter". 

»  In  ihf  Norse  epigonic  poem  of  the  Rngnar  Cycle,  Crow  says  to  (he  king  at 
their  meeting,  "  1  dare  nut  break  the  commnnd  ye  Uiid  upon  me.  nor  Uic  order  ye 
gave  me.  Ragnar.  There  is  no  one  with  me;  my  body  is  not  bare;  I  have  smelt 
but  at  A  Iwk ;  1  nra  come  alone. "    (Corpm  Poeticum  Bort&le,  ii,  3^6. ) 

>  "  I  dare  not  lake  the  silvcr-broidcrcd  sark  that  TTiora  Hurt  had**,  she  says  in 
the  |>ocm.  *'it  will  not  bc6t  mc.  I  am  called  Crow  because  in  coal-black  raiment 
I  have  tramped  over  ihc  pebbles  and  driven  the  goat»  along  the  shore."  (C  /*.  A, 
li,  347. )    The  date  of  these  verses  is  the  end  of  the  nth  century. 
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(laughter  away.  Ingcbiorg  is  betrothed  to  him,  and  he  strictly 
enjoins  his  people  to  say  no  word  about  it  when  they  get  back. 
Hut  Kraka  hears  of  it»  and  speaks  thereof  to  her  husband, 
making'  believe  that  three  birds  have  told  her ;  and  she  now  makes 
known  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  Sigurd  Fafnirsbane  and  of 
JJrunhild,  and  relates  how  she  came  to  the  peasants'  homestead. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  striking  parallels  which  the 
nlx>vc  narrative  presents  to  the  common  incidents  of  the  folk- 
tale. Again,  we  get  the  obscure  and  servile  condition  of  the 
heroine,  a  salient  clement  in  the  Cinderella  story,  in  the  Epic 
(!udrun.  Here  it  is  due  to  the  anger  of  a  would-be  mother-in- 
law.  The  same  clement  occurs  in  the  story  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche  in  a  form  still  more  closely  akin  to  Cinderella. 

Numbrrlexs  instances  might  be  adduced  in  which  a  hero  or 
heroine  must  undergo  a  term  of  servitude  before  fulfilling  an 
exalted  destiny.  Apollo  tended  the  flocks  of  Admetus,  and  was 
doomed  to  serve  Ijiomedon  for  a  wage.  Hercules  was  for 
twelve  years  in  the  scr\icc  of  Eur>stheus,  after  which  he  became 
immortal.  M.  Loys  Brucyrc*  refers  to  F<5rouik  I'ldiot  (Em.  Sou- 
vcstrc),  a  i>opular  version  of  the  old  romance  of  Perceval,  as  furnish- 
ing the  Celtic  ly|)c  of  Ccndrillon.  The  hero  begins  by  being  stupid 
to  the  length  of  mistaking  deer  for  goats,  and  finishes  by  achiev- 
ing great  things.  In  short,  the  detached  elements  of  the  Cinder- 
ella itoryi  ax  well  sa  of  the  nearly  allied  Catskin  5tor)%  are  folk- 
tale commonplaces,  though  they  are  nowhere  united  into  a  whole 
that  rouUl  account,  by  literary*  filiation,  for  the  story  as  we  find  it 
in  Italy  in  the  ftiMfenth  and  Hcveniccnth  centuries. 
-"^Tho  %\\oc  incident,  iKrh;i|»  the  most  salient  feature  of  Cindcr- 
tUft  |UO|>rr,  waii  jinibably  a  atory-telling  commonplace  before  it 
VNM  intro^Uiccil  ini«i  the  G«nnan  poem  of  King  Rothcr,  which 
«M  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  may  be 
Wfvkeahte  briefly  to  sumnuriac  the  earlier  contents  of  this 
potm,  in  ortilcr  to  vhow  in  what  connection  the  shoe  incident 
occun^  KiHhci,  Kiitg  of  Komcv  ia  uigcd  to  many.  His  kins- 
VMU\  iho  good  fetero  Lju{iolt»  knows  of  a  rkh  ktng^  daughter 
«v«r  Ikt  BhHMH  Sm  at  CouMMitinople ;  her  Cittwr  is  called 
OoMlMftlMk  SuHMSamt  Um  m  ibci  but  hitteto  no  man  has 
War  but  haa  Kwt  bia  \i(t.    The  kii^  sends  Lopolt 


with  a  large  following  to  woo  the  princess  for  him.  They  nre  at 
first  well  received  by  King  (.'onstantine ;  but,  when  Lupolt  makes 
known  his  errand,  they  are  all  thrown  into  prison.  Presently, 
King  Rother  is  counselled  himself  to  journey  to  Constantinople. 
He  sets  out,  accompanied  by  the  giant  Asprian  and  others  from 
giant-land,  Rother  assuming  the  name  of  Thiderich  throughout 
the  expedition.  Constantine  and  his  lords  are  much  alarmed  to 
see  them  arrive ;  but  Thiderich  makes  believe  that  he  is  seeking 
protection  from  the  powerful  King  Rother.  During  their  stay  at 
the  court,  Constantine*s  daughter,  having  seen  Thiderich  and 
fallen  in  love  with  him,  sends  her  attendant,  Herlint,  to  bid  him 
to  her  apartment.  Fearing  treachery,  he  will  not  go;  but  he 
forthwith  sets  his  goldsmith  to  cast  two  silver  and  two  gold  shoes, 
and  gives  two  of  them  to  Herlint.  Under  Asprian's  advice,  he 
gives,  Iiowever,  both  the  shoes  for  the  same  foot.  The  princess 
obtains  possession  of  the  shoes  and  puts  on  the  gold  one  ;  but  as 
the  silver  shoe  will  not  fit,  she  again  sends  Herlint  to  Thiderich 
to  ask  him  to  give  her  the  fellow-shoe,  and  to  come  and  see  her. 
He  sends  the  shoe,  and,  when  he  presently  visits  the  princess, 
she  welcomes  him,  and  bids  him  put  it  on  her  foot.  He  sits  at 
her  feel,  and  she  places  her  foot  on  his  knee.  Then  he  bids  her 
confess,  as  she  is  a  Christian,  which  of  all  her  wooers  has  pleased 
her  best.  She  vows  that  amongst  all  the  heroes  whom  she  has 
seen  not  one  is  his  peer.  But,  could  she  have  her  choice,  she 
would  take  the  brave  hero  whose  messengers  are  even  now  in  her 
father^s  dungeons  j  other\vise  she  must  ever  go  unwed.  His 
name  is  Rother,  and  he  dwells  westwards  over  the  sea.  Then 
he  makes  known  to  her  that  her  feet  are  in  King  Rothcr's 
lap. 

More  simple  use  is  made  of  the  same  incident  in  the  middle 
thirteenth  century  Thidrekssaga  : — 

The  Wilcini  take  Oda,  the  daughter  of  King  Melias,  and  all 
her  portable  property,  from  the  castle,  and  bring  her  to  their 
leader,  who  says  to  her  that,  since  her  father  would  not  give  her 
to  King  Osangtrix,  he  will  carry  her  lo  his  master,  and  so  win  his 
goodwill.  Ajid  he  takes  a  silver  shoe,  and,  placing  the  king's 
daughter  on  his  knee,  he  draws  it  on  her  foot.  It  is  neither  too 
large  nor  too  small,  but  fits  as  though  it  were  made  for  her. 
Removing  the  silver  shoe,  he  tries  one  of  red  gold,  which  fits 
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even  better.  Then  he  makes  known  that  he  himself  is  King 
Osangtrix.^ 

The  German  custom  lays  stress  on  the  shoeing  of  the  bride ; 
the  Russian  saga,  on  the  other  hand,  points  to  the  customary 
shoeing  of  the  bridegroom.*  In  980,  Vladimir  wooed  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ragvaldj  who  disdainfully  rejected  him,  saying,  "  I  will  not 
shoe  the  son  of  a  servant-girl.'  (Nestor,  SchUiz.^  5,  198;  Mull, 
150;  Ewers,  p.  116.) 

According  to  Prof,  de  Gubernatis  {Zoohgkal  Mythology,  ii, 
281^),  "Ahalyd  (the  evening  Aurora)  in  the  ashes  Is  the  germ  of 
the  story  of  Cinderella,  and  of  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Dacia, 
persecuted  by  her  lover,  her  father  himself."  He  even  considers 
that  the  legend  of  the  lost  slipper  reposes  "  entirely  upon  the 
double  meaning  of  the  word  apady  /.<■.,  who  has  no  foot,  or  wh^it 
is  the  measure  of  the  foot,  which  may  be  either  the  footstep  or 
the  slipper''  ((j/.  a*/.,  i,  31).  This  stretch  of  the  '*  solar  theory" 
would  indeed  make  of  the  beautiful  story  of  Cinderella 

"  .  ,  .  a  doubtful  tale  from  fairy-land, 
Hard  for  the  non-elect  to  understand." 

But  as  a  system  of  explanation  in  the  present  case  this  theory  has 
been  conclusively  handled  by  Mr.  Lang  in  his  Introduction  to 
Perrauii  (p.  c).  As  Mr.  Ralston  has  said,  in  his  interesting  study 
of  the  story  of  Cinderella'* :  "There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
regarding  as  a  nature-myth  in  general  the  germ  of  the  legends 
from  which  have  sprung  the  stories  of  the  Cinderella  cycle,  and 
identifying  with  precision  the  particular  atmospheric  phenomenon 
which  all  its  ht'roes  and  heroines  are  supposed  to  symbolise. 
And  there  is  an  equally  wide  difference  between  the  reasonable- 
ness of  seeking  for  a  mythological  explanation  of  a  legend  when 
traced  back  to  its  oldest  known  form,  and  the  utter  absurdity  of 
attempting  to  squeeze  a  mythical  meaning  out  of  every  incident 


'  S«  R.iszmann.  Dit  Deuiscke  Ueldensagt,  ii.  176  ff. 

*  See  Grimm,  DtHt%ckf  RaktiaittrtkUmtr,  155-6. 

*  Sec  also  his  tMhtn'  sofira  hi  mi/i*/o^'a  I'tdica,  pp.  68,  69.  88,  89,  and  .1  pnper 
on  "CaUkin  ;  llie  Kni;li$h  ami  Irish  l*enu d'Anc",  contributed  io  folk-hrf  fiecord, 
lii.  pt.  1.  pp.  1-25,  by  Mr.  Henry  Charles  Coole,  who  considers  that  Asia  saw  the 
birth  and  first  eirculation  of  the  story,  its  parcntiigc  l>eing  a  Vedic  myth,  afterwards 
embodied  in  the  Rigvcda.  The  solar,  lunar,  and  astronomical  guises  of  CinderelUi 
Are  pamllcled  by  the  different  ap|)eanincv»  of  Aurora. 

*  Nimtietntk  Century^  Nov.  1879,  p,  848. 
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in  a  modern  nursery  tale,  which  has,  perhaps,  been  either  con- 
siderably enlarged,  or  cruelly  *clippit  and  nippit"  by  successive 
generations  of  rustic  repeaters,  and  has  most  certainly  been 
greatly  modified  and  dressed  by  its  literary  introducers  into  polite 
society." 

In  dealing  with  the  *'  unlawful  marriage"  opening  of  the 
Rashie-Coat  storj-,  Mr.  Ralston  writes :  "  Mythologists  say  that 
all  stories  about  such  marriages  mean  nothing  more  than  does 
the  dialogue  in  the  Veda  between  Yama  and  his  twin-sister 
Yam(,  in  which  *she  (the  night)  implores  her  brother  (the  day) 
to  make  her  his  wife,  and  he  declines  her  offer,  because,  as  he 
says,  "They  have  thought  it  sin  that  a  brother  should  marry 
his  sister."'*  But  by  many  eyes  these  narratives  are  regarded 
as  ancient  traditions  which  preserve  the  memory  of  customs 
long  obsolete  and  all  but  forgotten."  The  Russian  story  from 
Athanas'ev  (to  which  I  refer  on  p.  150)  of  ihe  giri  who,  pursued 
by  her  brother,  sinks  into  the  earth,  and  so  escapes,  and  the 
similar  Polish  story  from  Wojclcki  (No.  205,  p.  428),  find  their 
parallel  in  genuine  savage  folk-lore.  In  a  Zulu  tale,-  a  girl,  whose 
brother  is  pursuing  her  with  murderous  intent,  exclaims,  *'  Open, 
earth  !  that  I  may  enter,  for  I  am  about  to  die  this  day";  where- 
upon *'the  earth  opened,  and  Untombi-yapansi  entered".  Her 
subsequent  adventures,  also,  are  akin  to  those  of  Cinderella. 
Originally  "her  body  glistened,  for  she  was  iike  brass",  but  "she 
took  some  black  earth  and  smeared  her  body  with  it",  and 
so  eclipsed  her  natural  radiance.  Eventually,  however,  she  was 
watched  by  the  chief,  who  saw  her,  "  dirty,  and  very  black",  enter 
a  pool,  and  emerge  from  it  "  with  her  body  glistening  like  brass", 
put  on  garments  and  ornaments  which  arose  out  of  the  ground, 
and  behave  altogether  like  the  brilliant  heroine  she  really  was. 
"There  seems  to  be  good  reason",  says  Mr.  Ralston,  "for  looking 
upon  Untombi-yapansi  as  a  Zulu  Cinderella.  But  how  far  a 
foreign  influence  has  been  exercised  upon  the  Zulu  tale  it  would 
be  difticult  to  decide." 

The  "unlawful  marriage*'  opening  which  characterises  the  second 
group  of  the  Cinderella  variants  has  been  utilised  in  the  legend- 
ary histories  of  Christian  saints,  in  a  number  of  medieval  romances, 


>  Max  Mailer,  Lcciures  on  the  Science  of  LamgHoge,  &ix(h  ed. ,  ii,  557. 
•  Calbway,  Xursfrv  TaUst  etc.,  *>( the  /.ulus,  i.  300*. 
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and  in  the  Mysteries  based  on  the  same.  In  the  sequence  of 
events  to  which  it  leads  in  romantic  and  legendary  literature, 
many  incidents  of  the  folk-tale  are  reproduced ;  but  these  belong 
more  especially  to  another  class  of  story,  of  which,  therefore, 
before  examining  the  legends  themselves,  I  may  here  give  a  few- 
examples.  The  episodes  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  romances 
may  be  thus  briefly  enumerated : 

1.  Flight  of  daughter  from  enamoured  father. 

2.  Hands  cut  off  and  aftenvards  miraculously  restored. 

3.  Persecution  by  mother-in-law  (less  frequeally  by  stepmother) 
and  fraudulent  exchange  of  letters. 

4.  Reunion  in  distant  lands  of  father  and  daughter,  husband 
and  wife. 

In  the  Lithuanian  story  of  the  holy  Margarita  (Leskien  und 
Brugman,  Litauixchc  VolksUeder  und  Miirchen^  pp.  505-508,3 
No.  46),  the  stepmother  calumniates  the  heroine  to  her  absent 
brother,  the  duke,  who  at  length  sends  orders  for  Margarita's 
arms  to  be  cut  oflT  to  the  elbow,  and  for  her  to  be  turned  out  into 
the  wilderness.  She  strays  into  the  garden  of  a  foreign  king, 
whose  son  marries  her.  During  his  absence,  she  bears  a  son 
with  a  star  to  the  right  and  left,  and  moonlight  on  the  back  of 
his  head.  The  wicked  stepmother  writes  to  inform  the  prince 
that  his  wife  has  borne  a  monster.  After  receiving  a  third  letter 
to  this  effect,  he  writes  word  that  the  child  is  to  be  bound  to 
the  mother's  breast,  and  that  she  is  to  be  turned  out.  Whilst 
Margarita  is  stooping  to  drink  at  a  well,  the  bandage  tears  and 
the  child  falls  into  the  water.  She  plunges  her  stumps  in  to 
recover  it,  and  her  arms  are  restored ;  but  she  cannot  save  the 
child.  Presently  she  returns  to  the  well,  and  finds  the  Mother  of 
God  holding  the  child,  who  is  able  to  talk,  and  proposes  to  its 
mother  that  they  should  set  out  together  in  search  of  food. 
After  a  time  they  come  to  the  palace  where  her  brother  is. 
A  great  feast  is  being  held,  and  the  heroine  relates  to  the  duke, 
the  king,  her  stepmother,  and  many  others  assembled  on  the 
balcony,  the  story  of  the  life  of  Saint  Margarita  The  duke 
recognises  his  lost  sister,  and  the  wicked  stepmother  is  burnt  to 
death. 

In    Gonzenbach's    twenty-fourth    story,    "Von    der    schonen 
Wirlhstochter"  (Sid/ianisih€ Manhoiy  i,  148),  the  heroine's  mother, 
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who  keeps  an  inn,  is  jealous  of  her  daughter's  beauty,  and  shuts  her 
up.  A  king,  however,  catches  sight  of  her,  and  marries  her. 
During  his  absence  at  the  war  the  heroine  bears  a  child,  and  her 
mother-in-law  writes  to  lull  the  king.  The  messenger  stops  at 
the  mother's  inn,  and  the  mother  lakes  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
changing the  letter  for  another,  announcing  that  the  queen  has 
borne  a  monster.  The  king  writes  word  that  his  wife  and  child 
are  to  be  taken  every  care  of;  hut  again  the  heroine's  mother 
intercepts  the  messenger  and  substitutes  a  letter  containing  the 
order  that  the  queens  hands  be  cut  off,  her  child  bound  to  her 
arms,  and  that  she  be  cast  forth.  St  Joseph  finds  her,  create* 
a  castle  for  them  to  inhabit  together,  and  restores  her  hands. 
Some  time  aftenvards,  t!ie  king,  losing  his  way  when  out  hunting, 
comes  to  the  castle  and  asks  St.  Joseph  for  a  night's  lodging. 
In  the  morning  his  wife  and  cliild  are  restored  to  him.^ 

There  is  a  Greek  variant,  entitled  "La  Belle  sans  Mains" 
(I^egrand,  Conta  pop.  Grecs,  pp.  241-256),  which  stor>',  says 
Legrand,  is  a  feeble  echo  of  the  legend  entitled  '*  D'une  reine 
du  pays  fiancs  dont  la  toute-puissantc  Notre-Dame  guerit  les 
mains  coupees".  This  legend  was  inserted  Ijy  the  Cretan  monk 
Agapios  in  his  Wfiap^wXwif  ^wnfpia^  a  curious  book,  which  is  still 
as  popular  in  Greece  as  it  was  two  centuries  ago.  Probably 
Agapios  was  acquainted  with  some  Italian  imitation  of  the  "  Roman 
de  la  Manekine",  of  which  he  made  use.- 

These  folk-tale  examples  will  suffice  for  comparison  with  such 
of  the  legends  as  have  more  points  of  resemblance  with  stones  of 
this  class  than  with  the  story  of  Peau  d'Ane. 

After  collating  the  several  legends  which  bear  upon  the 
adventures  of  Cinderella  in  some  of  the  numerous  ramifications 


3  For  other  examples  of  stories  of  this  t>'pe,  with  certain  modifications.  cT. 
y\rckh'io  ptr  lo  studio  d<lU  trad,  fopotari,  vol.  i,  p.  530,  "Madre  Oliva"  } 
A||ana£'cv.  pt.  3,  Nos.  6.  13;  Blatlii.  Cantti  dt  tArmaj^nac.  p.  53;  Klcury,  I.itt. 
vrale  df  !a  Hasse  /S'ormandU,  p.  151;  Karnjich,  No.  33;  Ncnicci,  No.  51; 
Ftntamcntnt,  "La  Pcnta  Manomozza";  Prbhlc,  Kinder'  uttd  Vstikimiirtktn.  No. 
36;  Pryni  and  Socin,  No.  53  (second  half);  Schneller,  No,  50;  Stfbillol.  Contes 
top.  de  ta  Haute  Bretasne,  \,  No,  15;  Contuji  de  parsans  tt  dt  f^cheurx,  p.  315; 
Stccrc.  SwiAili  Taiis,  p.  393;  Zingcrlc.  ii.  124.  Compare  Grimms  "Girl  without 
Hand*"  and  "  Ixj  Castell  de  iras  y  no  hi  vcnras".  in  Ay  KoHiLtiittyre,  pt.  i,  p.  60. 

*  Alc&sandro  d'Ancon.a  refers  to  the  Miracoti  dtiia  Afttdimftn  as  affording  the 
theme  of  the  fii'ippnuH/dMionc  di  SttiU  This  book  n;ay  have  been  in  the  bands 
of  ..\gaptos* 
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oi  the  story,  1  found  that  At  le  Comte  de  Puymaigre,  in  his 
work  entitled  Folklore  (Paris,  1885,  pp.  253-277)1  had  made  a 
precis  of  some  of  the  same  material.  T  am  therefore  glad  to 
economise  further  time,  having  already  given  much  to  the 
subject,  by  here  and  there  combining  his  work  with  my  own 
in  the  remarks  which  follow.  "  La  fille  aux  mains  couples" 
forms  the  motif  of  his  study  in  connection  with  the  legends. 
Only  one  of  the  Cinderella  variants,  namely,  the  Serbian,*  con- 
tains the  incident  of  cutting  off  the  hand  in  order  to  repulse 
the  unnatural  father.  M.  de  Tuymaigre  met  with  this  in  the 
course  of  translating  Victoria/^  a  book  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
by  Outierre  Dias  de  Games,  giving  the  life  of  Don  Pero  Nifto,  to 
whom  Games  was  a/ferez.  Accompanying  Don  Pero  to  France, 
Games  became  acquainted  with  an  episode  which  he  considered 
revealed  the  cause  of  the  long  wars  between  that  country  and 
England.  Games  relates  how  a  cerLiin  duke  of  Guienne,  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  fell  in  love  with  his  own  daughter,-  who, 
rather  than  that  her  father  should  kiss  her  liaiids,  prevailed 
on  a  servant  to  cut  them  off.  On  discovering  the  mutilation, 
the  enraged  duke  calls  a  council  to  consider  what  death  she 
shall  die.  But  the  punishment  which  the  law  ordains  for 
a  woman  of  royal  lineage  is  not  death.  She  is  accordingly 
put  to  sea  alone  in  a  boat,  together  with  all  her  belongings, 
including  a  silver  basin  containing  her  hands  and  the  blood. 
After  much  weeping  and  praying  she  falls  asleep.  The  Virgin 
appears  to  her  in  a  dream,  and  the  girl  prays  her  to  restore  her 
hands  and  take  her  safely  to  land.  The  Virgin  promises  her 
reward  and  honour.  When  the  girl  wakes,  her  hands  are  whole. 
A  soft  wind  blowing  from  the  French  coast  drives  her  boat  to 
the  shores  of  England.  The  son  of  the  English  king,  returning 
with  his  fleet  from  Ireland,  discovers  her,  listens  to  her  strange 
eventful  history,  and  marries  her.  Finally,  when  the  Due  de 
(iuienne  dies,  without  heir,  the  English  prince  goes  to  Guienne, 
and  claims  the  duchy  for  his  wife.     The  French  will  not  give  it 

»  No.  169,  p.  370. 

a  Perhaps  t-l^jnore  of  Guienne,  iuggesU  M.  Uc  Puymaiffrc,  ihe  samo  Kl^onoro 
whose  parents,  according  to  Philippe  Mouskct  {CAroHii/ue.  i,  245).  with  ihe  Due 
d'Aquitalnc  and  the  devil  who  assumed  ihe  form  of  a  woman.  In  such  case 
Games  has  mingled  rccoUccuoiu  of  ihc  first  wife  of  Louis  VII  with  a  fable  of 
obvious  antiquityt 
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up,  but  drive  him  from  the  country.  The  duke  had  never  been 
reconciled  to  his  daughter^  though  he  had  heard  of  the  miracle ; 
and,  feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  had  given  the  duchy  to  the 
King  of  France.  This,  says  Games,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
war  which  has  lasted  to  the  present  day.^ 

The  above  ihcme,  orally  transmitted  in  the  folk-tale  at  the 
present  day,  is  found  in  most  of  the  mediaeval  literatures  of  the 
West,  amongst  Celts,  Anglo-Saxons,  and  Normans.  One  of  the 
oldest  forms  of  the  saga  is  that  found  in  the  Vifoi  duorum 
OffarufUj  by  Matthew  I'aris.- 

In  the  Vita  Offae  Primi  we  read  of  Offa  as  the  king  of  the  West 
Angles.    One  day,  when  hunting  in  the  forest,  he  finds  a  beautiful 


*  -Vi  I  luvc  explained  aUovc,  the  Comte  dc  t*uymaigre  luis  studied  the  legends 
more  especially  in  connection  with  the  incident  of  culling  ofT  the  hands.  To  cite 
his  interesting  remarks  upon  ihc  possible  origin  of  this  strange  incident  would  be 
to  digrcis  loo  widely  from  my  own  subject,  I  may  say,  however,  that  M.  dc 
IHiymaigre  considers  Games'  version  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  those  that  he  has 
cxnniincd,  because  it  is  the  shortest  and  the  least  complicated.  Games  may  have 
learnt  it  from  oral  tradition.  If  he  borrowed  from  the  Manekine  it  would  l>c 
unlike  his  wont — 50  thinks  M.  dc  Puymaigre,  judging  from  such  evidence  as  the 
VtcioriaJ  affords — to  refrain  from  giNing  the  romance  in  its  entirety. 

>  The  following  particulars  are  from  Hardy's  Descriptive  CaUxlcfftu  of  AiSS. 
reiaiing  to  tht  Early  History  of  Great  /irilain,  vol.  1,  p.  498  fC  ; — 

"A. P.  796.  t'itae  duorum  Offarum,  uve  Oftmorum,  Mcrciorum  Regmmt 
Cftn^ii  Sitncd  Alfiani  /•"undatomm,  per  Matthitum  Paris. 

"  The  elder  Ofla  was  the  son  of  Warmund,  king  of  the  West  Angles,  who  built  th** 
dty  of  Warwick.  His  protended  liisior}'  seems  to  be  pure  fable,  based  on  the  same 
nuUchals  that  were  used  by  Sa:^oGrammaticus  in  his  account  of  Warmund  and  Offa  ; 
but  .Saxo  declares  that  the  acts  of  Offa  after  W.irmund's  death  were  lost.  In  the 
Saxon  genealogies  of  the  Mercian  kings,  Warmund.  the  father  of  the  elder  OfTu ,  was 
the  fourth  from  Woden,  and  Crida,  the  Mrventh  in  descent  from  Warmund,  was  the 
fmi  t^o  reigned  as  king  of  Mercia. 

"The  life  ofthe  second  or  real  Offa  is.  to  a  great  extent,  as  fabulous  as  that  of  the 
first  Ofia.  The  writer  has  taken  as  his  groundwork  the  few  notices  relating  to  Offa 
which  occur  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon  and  William  of  M.alme-sburj-.  ami  these  he  has 
onlargedor  added  to  at  his  pleasure  Now,  there  is  not  a  single  incident  wortliy  of 
credit  in  the  whole  of  this  biography  that  is  not  derived  from  these  sources.  Wats  is 
of  opinion  that  though  these  two  lives  may  not  have  been  wholly  written  by  Matthew 
Paris,  yet  that  the  style  had  been  jiolished  by  him.  That  they  were  noi  Ixith  written 
by  him  seems  pretty  clear,  as  Wcndover  had,  previous  to  his  time,  made  use  of  the 
life  of  the  historic  Of[ii(secCoxe's  Rogeri^f  \Vefidiwcr.vo\.  i,  p.  251).  Wc  haw  the 
allemniivc,  therefore,  of  supfwsing  that  the  life  of  the  mythic  Offa  was  written  by 
Matthew  Paris,  after  his  return  from  Norway,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  Pope 
Innocent  IV,  in  Lhc  year  1246.  on  a  special  mission,  having  possibly  been  suggested 
tohira.duringhis  stay  inScnndinavia  ;  or,  th.it  the  tradition  cirried  with  then:  into 
England  by  ihc  Angles  had  been  taken  up  and  adapted  by  Matthew  Paris." 
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maiden  in  royal  garb.  He  questions  her,  and  learns  that  her  father, 
the  king  of  York,  had  fallen  m  love  with  her,  and,  because  she 
would  not  yield  to  his  wishes,  had  caused  her  to  be  conveyed  lo  a 
remote  waste-land,  there  to  be  cruelly  slain  and  left  to  the  beasts, 
But  the  agents  of  this  doom  have  spared  her  life.  Offa  takes  her 
home  with  him,  entrusts  her  to  the  care  of  certam  courtiers,  and 
some  years  afterwards  makes  her  his  wife,  and  she  bears  him  lovely 
children.  The  king  of  Northumbria,  harassed  by  the  Scots  and 
certain  of  his  own  subjects,  seeks  the  aid  of  Offa,  at  the  same  time 
asking  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  and  promising  to  acknowledge 
him  his  sovereign.  These  terms  are  sworn  on  the  Gospels.  Ofla 
sets  off  to  the  North,  defeats  the  Scots,  and  sends  his  people  the 
news  of  the  war.  The  bearer  of  the  letters  is  waylaid  by  Offa's 
gon-in-law,  who  makes  him  drunk,  and,  whilst  he  sleeps,  robs  him 
of  his  letters,'  substituting  others  which  announce  that  Offa  has 
been  vanquished,  that  he  considers  his  misfortune  a  judgment  of 
God  on  account  of  his  sin  in  having  married  the  forest  girl,  and 
thai  she  and  her  children  are  accordingly  to  be  conveyed  to  some 
desert  place,  and  loft  to  perish.  This  letter  reaches  its  destina- 
tion ;  the  magnates  dare  not  disobey  ;  the  queen  is  cast  out ;  moved 
by  her  beauty,  the  cxcriitioncrs  spare  her,  but  hack  the  children  in 
pieces,  A  hermit  finds  the  queen  through  hearing  the  piercing 
cries  which  proceed  from  the  corpses :  he  places  the  mutilated 
limbs  together,  and  resuscitates  the  children  through  his  prayers. 
Whtjn  Ofia  returns  he  hears  with  horror  of  what  has  been  done 
during  his  absence.  Seeking  to  solace  his  grief  in  hunting,  he  one 
day  finds  in  the  cave  of  the  hermit  the  wife  and'children  whom  he 
hud  believed  dead.  In  his  gratitude  he  vows  to  found  a  monas- 
tery at  the  hermit's  request.  But  this  promise  is  only  redeemed 
by  Offa  II,  in  the  founding  of  St.  Albans. 
The  more  usual  incident  of  the  exposure  in  the  boat^  has  been 


>  Th*:  incident  of  the  intercepted  WUcr  occurs  in  a  number  of  folk-tala.  For 
Bxnmplc,  cf.  Coscjuin,  tt^nj'rt /!(>/,*/* /.prraifff,  ii,  108-9;  Grimm,  No.  ag,  "  Thw 
Devil  with  the  Three  Golden  Hain";  and  No.  31.  "The  Girl  without  Hands"; 
Afagyar  Fotk-taks.  pp.  53,  185.335;  SaettJ,i  J,i  Tarirtoita,  "Anui  Puuhnnm." 
S.'uu  relates  liiiu  Atiilrth  of  Kcngci  u  sent  with  .1  letter  to  tht-  king  of  Biilun,  order- 
ing the  dci»tli  of  the  bci^rer.  Cumpore  ihccasc  of  BcUcrophon  {/iiati,  vi,  155  Jt^.) ; 
also  David's  letter  to  Jo;il>  (a  Sam.  xi,  14)  \  and  tlie  minisler's  plot  against  Cban- 
draho&a  frustrated  by  Hikya  in  the  .\faM.ihkdraia, 

"J  nic  fiihlc  of  Dnnni-,  daugluerof  Acnsius.  may  Ix'  considered  the  germ  of  the 
similar  incidcDt  Introduced  into  &o  nmny  of  the  legends.    Dannc  and  tier  infant  were 
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reserved  for  the  following  story,  related  of  the  wife  of  KingOffa  11. 
There  lived  in  the  laad  of  the  Franks,  a  maiden  of  noble  rank 
and  of  great  beauty,  but  of  evil  disposition.  She  was  a  kinswoman 
of  Charles  the  Great.  On  account  of  some  disgraceful  offence  she 
was  placed,  with  but  scanty  provision,  in  a  boat  with  neither  rudder 
nor  sail,  and  abandoned  to  the  waves.  After  long  voyaging  she 
landed  in  the  kingdom  of  Offa,  and  being  taken  before  the  king, 
she  related,  in  her  mother  tongue,  the  cause  of  her  banishment. 
bhe  had  been  sought  in  marriage  by  one  of  lowly  birlli^  whom  she 
had  rejected,  not  wishing  to  debase  the  blood  of  her  race  ;  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  the  schemes  of  this  disappointed  suitor  that 
she  had  been  exposed.  Her  name  was  Orida,  King  Offa  con 
fided  the  girl  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  the  Countess  Marcella. 
As  soon  as  she  recovered  her  strength  her  old  wildness  returned 
with  hcT  beauty.  Offa  married  her  secretly  ;  but,  when  his  parents 
heard  of  it,  they  died  of  grief.  Drida  was  called,  after  her  mar- 
riage, Qucndrida,  />.,  Regina  Drida.  She  was  also  called  Petro- 
nilla.» 

The  same  theme  forms  the  basis  of  the  Roman  de  ia  Manekine^ 
(MS.  de  la  Bibliothfeque  Royale,  No.  7609),  written  in  verse 
by  Philippe  de  Reimes,  a  trouv^re  of  the  thirteenth  century.^ 
It  tells  how  the  King  of  Hungary,  left  a  widower^  is  urged 
by  his  barons  to  marry  again.  Having  promised  the  late  queen 
that  he  would  marry  only  a  woman  exactly  resembling  her, 
he  now  seeks  to  wed  his  daughter  Joie.  She,  horrified  at 
the  proposal,  cuts  oflf  her  left  hand,  which  falls  into  the  stream 


exposed  on  ihe  scft  in  a  chest,  saved  tiy  some  fishL-rmcn  ofT  the  coast  of  the  island  of 
Scriphus.  and  carried  by  them  to  Polydcctes.  king  of  that  country,  who  oftei^ards 
fell  in  lo\-c  wiih  her. 

The  punishment  of  exposure  in  an  empty  boat  recurs  in  the  story  of  Ragnar 
Lodbrok  {Lapftni^'fg,  i.  300). 

'  See  Hermann  Suchicr's  "Sflge  vonOflWund  |>ry15o'in  Ptiulund  UTAMXxcfieilnige 
turG^ithichttdirdeutscheH  Spracheund  Literatur,  vol.  iv.  pp.  500-21 ;  Hdllc,  1877. 
Suchier  thinks  the  oldest  versions  of  the  saga  are  connected  with  the  story  of  )?r/5a 
in  Be6wulf  (sec  op.  cit.,  p.  518}. 

*  An  analysis  of  ia  A/ancJttnc  is  given  in  /'//ij/oiri  litUratre  de  la  Ftanct^ 
t  xxii,  p.  864.     Sec  also  l.  xv.  p.  394;  t.  xxii.  p.  aa8 ;  t.  x%\\'\.  p.  680. 

■  This  IS  the  F*hilippc  of  Ik-aumanoir  who  wrote  ihe  Coatumei  du  Iieau',\'isii  and 
the  Btondt  d' Oxford.  Suchier  thinks  (see  jp.  cit.)  that  he  most  probably  visited 
Boglnnd  in  his  youth,  and  there  made  acquaintance  with  the  ManfJbim:     He  con- 

ders  it  improtKible  that  the  ^ita  Offat  f'rimi  was  his  source,  as  Philippe's  version 
docs  not  share  in  its  disfigurements. 
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flowing  beneath  the  kitchen  where  she  performs  the  deed.  Her 
father  is  furious,  and  condemns  her  to  be  burnt  alive.  A  dummy 
{mannequin — whence  the  title  of  the  roman)  is  put  in  Joie's 
place,  and  she  is  embarked,  and  lands  in  Scotland,  where  the 
king  meets  her,  falls  in  love  with  her^  and  marries  her.  (The 
resemblance  with  the  legend  from  r/V/cWrt/ ceases  at  this  point, 
and  the  subsequent  events  run  parallel  with  the  incidents  in  that 
class  of  folk-tale  of  which  I  have  given  specimens.)  During  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  who  has  gone  to  take  |)art  in  a  tournament 
arranged  by  the  King  of  France,  Joie  bears  a  son.  The  molher-in- 
law  intercepts  ihe  letter  which  should  announce  the  news  lo  the 
king,  and  substitutes  anothcfj  saying?  that  Joie  has  borne  a  monster. 
The  king  writes  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  till  his  return;  his 
mother  exchanges  this  letter  for  one  ordering  the  seneschal 
to  burn  Joic.  Once  more  she  is  saved  by  the  substitution  of  a 
dummy,  and  she  embarks  with  her  child.  The  king  returns, 
teams  the  truth,  locks  up  his  mother,  and  sets  out  in  search 
of  his  wife  from  I'hrygia  to  India  Major.  After  seven  years  he 
fmds  ln;r  in  Rome,  wliere  she  lud  found  shelter  in  the  house  of  a 
senator.  The  King  of  Hungary,  overburdened  with  remorse,  is 
there  also,  to  make  i)ub]ic  confession  in  church.  Witnessing  his 
repentance,  Joie  makes  herself  known.  Her  hand,  which  had 
been  swallowed  by  a  sturgeon,  is  found  in  the  fountain^  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  Pope's  benediction,  it  unites  again  with  her 
ann. 

Another  version  ot  the  Manekine  legend  is  related  by  Nicholas 
Trivet*  in  his  Anglo-Norman  Chronicle.  The  date  of  this  is 
1354.  Here  there  is  no  Catskin  opening.  The  heroine  is  called 
Constance,  and  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius 
Constaniinus. 

The  Tale  of  Emare,  in  the  Cotton  MS.  Caligula  A.  ii,  printed 
bf  Ritson  in  his  Ancient  Kn^iish  Metrical  Ro7nanas  (London, 
xSoz,  vol.  ii,  PP'  204-347),  seems,  in  all  but  its  bad  beginning,  to 
be  werdy  an  older  version  of  llie  Constance  story. 

Tfbe  outline  of  Emare  is  as  follows: — An   Emperor,   named 


Tri^Yt  W'-is  an  English  DominicAti  friar.     He  is  said  to  have  been 
r-  |p^  #*riy  rears  in  I^ndon,  nntl  ariunA-ards  to  liavc  studied  at  Oxford. 
■  the  prologue  lo  the  AnmiUi  Ht^um  Angtifv.  that  he  spent  some 
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Artyus,  and  his  wife  Erayne,  have  a  daughter  Emare.  On  the 
death  of  Erayne  the  child  is  entrusted  to  a  nurse  named  Abro. 
One  day  the  Emperor,  seeing  his  daughter  clad  in  a  wondrous 
cloth  of  gold,  that  had  been  presented  to  him  by  Sir  Tergaunte, 
King  of  Sicily,  falls  in  love  with  and  seeks  to  wed  her.^  He  gets 
a  buU  from  the  Pope,  but  she  refuses  him,  and  is  in  consequence 
exposed,  clad  "  in  the  robe  of  noble  blee",  in  a  boat  which  drifts 
to  Galys.  Here  she  becomes  the  wife  of  the  king.  Her  husband 
joins  the  King  of  France  in  the  war  against  the  Saracens,  and 
during  his  absence  Emare  bears  a  son,  Segramour.  The  letter 
which  should  announce  the  news  to  the  king  is  exchanged  by  the 
king's  mother,  and  the  false  letter  informs  him  that  his  wife  has 
borne  a  monster.  The  kindly  answer  which  he  sends  in  return 
b  converted  by  the  queen-mother  into  a  cruel  sentence.  Ac- 
cordingly, Emare  is  a  second  time  exposed.  She  arrives  nt 
Rome,  and  is  taken  to  the  house  of  a  merchant  named  lurdan. 
The  king  returns  from  the  wars,  and  banishes  his  mother  on  dis- 
covering her  treachery.  After  some  years  he  goes  to  Rome  to 
get  absolution.  He  lodges  at  the  house  where  Emare  dwells, 
and  is  served  by  his  own  son.  The  old  emperor,  Emare's  father, 
ako  goes  to  the  Pope,  and  the  joyful  reunion  ensues. 

The  same  story  has  been  versified  at  great  length,  with  certain 
slight  variations,^  and  under  different  names,  by  the  poet  Gower, 
in  the  second  book  of  his  Conftssw  Amantis  (voL  ij  pp.  179-^131 
of  Dr.  Pauli's  edition),  and  after  him  by  Chaucer  in  his  Man  of 
Latvci  Tale,^  The  former,  who  makes  the  lady  whom  he  calls 
Constance,  or  Custen,  daughter  of  Tiberius  Constant)-n,  a  fabu- 
lous Christian  Emperor  of  Rome,  refers  to  *'  the  cronike"  as 
his  authority. 

The  story  likewise  occurs,  much  altered  and  abridged,  in  // 
Pt^oront^  by  Ser  Giovanni  Fiorentino  (Day  i,  Nov.  10),  The 
following  is  an  outline  ; — 

The  Princess  Dunise,  of  France,  to  avoid  a  disagreeable  mar- 


>  Gower  and  Chauoer  folate  this  part  of  the  story  in  a  diflvcnt  way.  omitting 
the  Catskin  inctdcntt 

s  For  the  chief  allcratiuns  see  preface  to  Trivet's  Life  of  Conitance  in  Originals 
•nd  Analogtus  of  sonu  of  Chaucer  s  Catttcrbttry  Ta/a,  cdilod  by  Kumivall,  Brock, 
and  Clousion,  p.  vL 

*  Chaucer  tclla  the  story  in  much  shorter  comptust  Tor  an/  sinking  diflcrcnces 
see  i^.  ti^,  vU. 
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riage  with  an  old  German  prince,  escapes  into  England,  and 
is  there  received  into  a  convent.  The  king»  passing  that  way, 
falls  in  love  with  and  espouses  her.  Afterwards,  ^while  he  is 
engaged  in  a  war  in  Scotland,  his  wife  bears  twins.  The  queen- 
mother  sends  to  acquaint  her  son  that  his  spouse  has  given  birlh 
to  two  monsters.  In  place  of  the  king^s  answer  ordering  them  to 
be  nevertheless  brought  up  with  the  utmost  care,  she  substitutes 
a  mandate  for  their  destruction,  and  also  for  that  of  the  queen. 
The  person  to  whom  the  execution  of  this  command  is  entrusted 
allows  the  queen  to  depart  with  her  twin  children  to  Genoa.  At 
the  end  of  some  years,  she  discovers  her  husband  at  Rome 
on  his  way  to  a  crusade  ;  she  there  presents  him  with  his  children, 
and  is  brought  back  with  him  in  triumph  to  England. 

In  Ritson's  opinion,  the  author  "may  seem  to  have  been  in- 
debted to  a  MS.  of  the  National  Library,  Paris  (No.  8701  ;  a 
paper  book  written  in  1370),  fin\\t\eA  Fahuia  romanensis  d£  rej^f 
Framorutn^  etc} ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  novel 
was  adapted  from  Nicholas  Trivet's  Life  of  Constance,  whose 
Chronicles  were  written  at  least  forty  years  before  Ser  Giovanni 
begun  to  compose  his  work  in  137S  (it  was  not  printed  till  1558), 
while  the  Canterbury  Tales  were  probably  written  very  soon  after, 
if  not  some  of  them  before,  that  datc- 

We  meet  with  another  version  of  the  same  iheme  in  a  German 
Volkshtch,  Here  it  is  used  to  point  a  moral  as  well  as  to  adorn 
a  tale,  with  the  following  title,  both  critical  and  cxegetical :  Eitic 
schifne  anmuthige  und  lesennviirdige  Historie  inm  der  geduMigen 
Hetenay  Toehier  des  Kaiser  Antoniiy  wckhe  in  a//er  Gedutt  so 
viek  Trangsa/en  und  Widenviirti^keiten  mit  hikhster  Leidsamkeii 
und  Starke  stnvohi  bey  Hofe^  ah  in  ihrer  22  jahrigen  Wanderscka/t 
ausgestanden.  Atlen  Wethspersonen  sum  Beyspiel^  denen  kuriosen 
Liebhaberft  aber  zufn  Sekrivke/i  in  Drucfc  gegeben.  Kbin  atn 
Rhein  und  Number^.  This  romance,  according  to  Ciorres,''  is 
based  upon  an  old  poem  under  title :  **  Von  cines  Kiiniges 
Tochter  von  Frankreich    ein    hubsches   Lesen,  wie  der   Kiinig 


1  The  full  title  is  Fahuh  romantnsis  de  rtgf  Fntneomm,  fmjus  Homen  rtrtieetttr, 
^ui  infitia  sun  aduUerium  et  iaceitutH  committere  voluit. 

'■^  See  Clouston  on  "The  Innocent  Persecuted  Wife",  in  Originais  andAnahgugSt 
pp.  367  ff. 

*  J.  Uiirres,  DiehMtachtn  p'^isiUcher  {WcxflcWiCTf^.  1807.  p.  136,  No.  18). 
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sie  selbst  zuo  der  Ee  wolt  hon,  des  sic  doch  got  von  im 
behuotf  und  darumb  sie  vil  triibsaJ  und  not  erlidt,  7.uo  letst  ein 
Kiinigin  in  Engellant  ward."  But  Meriidorf,  who  has  made  an 
elaborate  study  of  this  poem,^  agrees  with  Graessc^in  thinking  the 
Voiksbuch  version  an  abridged  translation  of  a  twelfth  century 
poetic  romance  by  Alexander  of  Bernai  or  Paris,  de  ia  belk  Heiayne 
de  Constantinople  mere  de  Sat  net  Martin  de  Tours  en  Tourayne. 

The  epic  poem  by  Hans  von  BiiheP  is  in  seventy-two  quarto 
pages,  and  relates  how  a  king  of  France,  whose  name  is  nowhere 
given,  wanted  to  marry  his  own  daughter,  because  she  was  the 
image  of  her  deceased  mother.  The  daughter  escapes  alone  in  a 
little  ship  from  Calais,  where  she  has  been  living  with  her  father, 
taking  with  her  provisions,  and  materials  for  working  in  silk.  She 
is  driven  to  England,  landing  near  to  London.  Attracted  by  the 
smoke  from  a  little  hut,  she  induces  the  peasants  whom  she  finds 
within  to  engage  her  to  tend  their  cattle  in  return  for  her  daily 
bread.  She  weaves  some  l}eautiful  silk,  and  the  peasant  woman 
takes  it  to  London  for  sale.  The  wife  of  the  marshal  going  to 
mass,  buys  it  of  the  woman  who  sits  at  the  cathedral  entrance,  and 
also  bids  her  bring  all  the  silk  she  has  to  her.  The  marshal, 
seeing  the  work,  the  like  of  which  could  not  be  produced  in  all  the 
kingdom,  induces  the  peasant  flom:in  to  reveal  who  has  made  it, 
and  the  end  of  it  is  that  he  visits  the  French  princess,  and  takes 
her  to  live  in  his  own  house,  and  treats  her  as  his  own  daughter. 
It  being  the  custom  of  the  king  (who  is  also  nameless)  to  visit  the 
marshal's  wife  after  the  transaction  of  affairs  with  her  husband,  he 
chances  one  day  to  see  the  princess,  falls  in  love  with  her,  and 
shortly  marries  her  with  great  ceremony  and  rejoicing.  A  sudden 
invasion  of  the  country  by  the  king  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
necessitates  the  king's  presence  at  the  head  of  his  army.  The 
poem  goes  on  to  relate  the  usual  sequence  of  events,  namely, 
how  during  the  king's  absence  the  queen  bore  a  son,  and  the 
marshal  to  whose  care  she  was  confided  sent  tidings  thereof 
to  the  king;    how  the    king*s    mother  intercepted  the  letter, 


>  See  Des  BUkita^s  KSnigstoiktervmFrankrticlk,  von  Ttieod.  Mendorf;  Olden- 
burg, 18O7. 

«  .See  Graesse,  Dit  Grvssen  Sagtnkrtist  des  Afitietatters. 

*  Hans  der  BUheler,  or  Hans  von  ilQhcl,  was  In  the  service  of  ihc  ^Vrchliishop  o 
Cfdogne,  Fhedericb  von  Sanvcnden,  and  was  seUlcd  in  Boppclstorf,  near  Bonn,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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substituting  another  which  stated  that  the  queen  had  borne  a 
monster — half  human,  half  animal ;  how  she  also  intercepted  the 
king's  reply,  and  gave  orders  to  the  marshal  in  the  king's  name  to 
bum  both  queen  and  child  ;  how  the  marshal  burnt  two  animals 
in  their  stead,  and  put  the  queen  and  her  child  in  the  same  ship 
which  had  brought  her  thither ;  how,  after  many  hardshii>s,  she 
at  length  reached  Rome,  and  took  service  with  a  citizen,  minding 
his  cattle  and  doing  housework  ;  how,  after  a  time,  the  Pope  took 
her  son  to  livt?  with  him,  and  gave  him  land  and  people.  And, 
at  bst,  how  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  both  on  account 
of  their  sins — the  former  having  burnt  his  mother,  the  latter  hav- 
ing desired  to  wed  his  daughter — came  to  Rome  to  seek  absolu- 
tion ;  how  the  joyful  recognition  ensued,  and  the  heroine  was 
taken  home,  after  calling  on  the  way  at  Paris,  where  the  French 
king  proclaimed  his  daughter  heir  to  the  throne.  Having  taken 
j>arl  in  the  rejoicings  in  England,  the  French  king  returns  to  his 
capital,  falls  ill,  and  dies,  before  his  daughter  and  son-in-law  can 
reach  him  ;  but  when  they  arrive  their  sovereign  ri^'ht  is  acknow- 
liidged.  The  King  of  England  and  his  son  are  recalled  on  account 
of  another  invasion  of  the  King  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  queen  dies,  and  the  throne  of  France  is  claimed  by 
another  king.  Her  husband  is  broken-hearted  at  her  death,  and 
determines  to  recover  the  French  crown  for  his  son.  The  poem 
cndit  by  pointing  out  this  explanation  of  England's  claim  to  the 
throne  of  France,  and  of  the  long  wars  which  ensued. 

The  poem  consists  of  15,000  rhymed  verses.  The  Volksbuch 
hflA  retained  much  of  the  naif  simplicity  of  the  poem,  though 
iTifltcrially  ollcring  the  plan.  The  King  of  France  appears  here  as 
the  Kmperor  Antonius  of  Constantinople  ;  the  Pope  becomes  the 
I'ntrinrch  of  Naples,  The  queen  bears  two  sons,  who  are  carried 
off  in  the  wilderness  by  a  lion  and  a  wolf,  and  saved  by  a  hermit, 
Helena  has  her  hands  cut  oflf  for  having  driven  the  children 
(Mra^f  «nd  the  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  (who  herein  plays 
ibe  r6lo  of  the  marshal)  willingly  gives  herseJf  to  be  burnt  in 
Helefw't  »tcad.  After  many  adventures,  the  two  confederate 
kJwgH  meet  with  the  hapless  queen   and    her   two  children   in 

blill  more  intricate  are  the  events  related  in  the  French  version 
i)A\v4fA  to  above),  published  in  quarto,  at  Paris,  without  date, 
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under  the  title :  Histotn  dc  la  btUe  Hehine  de  ConstantinopUy  m}re 
de  SL  Martin  de  Tours  en  Touraine  et  de  St.  Brice  son  fr^re} 

Heleine  is  the  daughter  of  Antoine,  king  of  Constantinople,  who 
married  the  sister  of  Pope  Clement  IX.  Heleine's  mother  dies 
when  she  is  fifteen  years  old,  and,  after  remaining  a  widower  for 
a  time,  the  king  asks  his  brother-in-law  for  permission  to  niarrj' 
Heleine,  for  there  is  none  as  lovely  as  she.  This  the  Pope,  at  first, 
refuses,  though  he  had  undertaken  to  grant  any  request  Antonius 
might  make,  in  return  for  his  help  in  repulsing  the  Saracens  ; 
but  soon  after  he  consents,  in  accordance  with  divine  command, 
which  an  angel  brings.  But  this  authority  avails  him  nothing, 
for  when  Antoine  reveals  his  intentions  to  his  daughter,  she 
throws  herself  at  his  feet  weeping,  and  protesting  that  she 
would  rather  out  off  her  hands  and  feet  than  suffer  it.  Then 
follow  the  flight  and  various  adventures.  Counselled  by  a  nun, 
Heleine  escapes  in  a  Flemish  ship  to  Sluis  (Port  de  I'Ecluse), 
where  she  enters  a  convent.  Antonius,  in  his  rage,  takes  ship 
after  her,  and  sails  through  every  sea  of  Europe  in  vain  quest. 
She  lives  for  many  a  year  in  her  retreat,  till  Cantebron,  King 
of  Sluis,  who  has  become  enamoured  of  her,  directs  his  body- 
guard of  Saracens  to  storm  the  convent  and  carry  her  to  his 
seraglio.  Heleine  flees  in  a  Spanish  ship  sailing  to  Catalonia. 
But  the  ship  is  wrecked,  and  all  save  Heleine  perish,  she  being 
cast  ashore  on  the  English  coast.  King  Hcnrj'  of  England, 
taking  his  pleasure  on  the  sea,  is  astounded  at  her  beauty  and  the 
richness  of  her  attire,  and  he  rescues  her.  His  offer  of  marriage 
she  accepts,  though  she  declines  to  reveal  her  descent,  and  will 
only  say  that  she  is  "  la  plus  noble  Damoiselte  de  la  Chr^tienti^". 
The  marriage  takes  place  against  the  wish  of  Henry's  mother. 
Once  more  the  Saracens  threaten  Rome,  and  Pope  Clement  seeks 
the  aid  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  He  gives  it  in  person,  leaving 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  as  regent,  and  confiding  Heleine  to  his 
care.  Then  follows  the  birth  of  the  children,  which  the  mother, 
who  waylays  the  messenger  at  Dover,  pretends  are  dogs,  and  the 
fraudulent  letters.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  cannot  make  up  his 
mind  to  burn  Heleine,  as  the  false  letter  directs,  so,  after  cutting  off 
one  of  her  arms,  for  some  unexplained  purpose,  he  puts  her  to  sea. 


1  Heldne's  adventures  are  thus  made  to  talce  place  in  the  faiirth  century,  if  she 
was  the  mother  of  Martin.  Bishop  of  Tours  (374}. 
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A  niece  of  the  duke's,  named  Marie,  oflfers  herself  to  lie  burned 
with  two  straw  dolls  in  the  place  of  the  queen  and  her  sons.  The 
hand  of  the  queen,  which  had  been  cut  off,  is  put  in  a  box,  and 
hung  round  the  neck  of  nne  of  the  children.  The  boat  lands 
them  in  Brittany.  Whilst  Heleinc  sleeps,  a  lion  and  a  wolf  from 
the  forest  make  away  with  her  children.  She  seeks  them  in  "vain, 
wandering  at  length  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Nantes,  where  she 
takes  refuge  in  a  deserted  hut,  and  lives  on  the  alms  of  the 
passers-by.  A  hermit  saves  the  children,  and  calls  one  Lion  and 
the  other  Arm  (Bras).  Meanwhile^  King  Henry  has  slain  the 
Saracens,  freed  Pope  Clement,  and  returned  to  London,  to  learn 
the  sorrowful  fate  of  his  wife  and  children.  He  is  still  bewailing 
his  misfortunes,  when  Antonius,  King  of  Constantinople,  who  has 
never  ceased  seeking  his  daughter,  arrives  on  the  scene.  The  two 
kings  sympathise  with  each  other,  and  discover  that  they  grieve 
for  the  same  person.  The  I  Juke  of  Gloucester  reveals  the  truth, 
and,  convinced  of  (he  guilt  of  the  queen-mother,  the  king  orders 
her  banishment.  London  being  hateful  to  him,  Henry  joins  the 
Kings  of  Scotland  and  Constantinople  in  the  war  against  the 
heathen  of  Europe.  They  first  vanquish  Clovis,  King  of  Bor- 
deaux, who  allows  himself  to  be  ba])tised,  and  then  joins  in  the 
crusade.  The  hermit,  meanwhile,  has  brought  up  the  children, 
and  when  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age  he  sends  them  forth  to 
discover,  if  possible,  their  parentage.  They  come  to  Tours,  where 
the  archbishop  himself  receives  them,  and  changes  the  name  of 
Lion  into  Martin,  and  of  Arm  into  Brice.  Heleinc,  too,  comes  to 
Tours,  and  receives  rich  alms  from  Martin,  who  does  not  know 
her.  And  the  four  kings  come  to  Tours,  where  the  two  promising 
youths  are  presented  to  them.  When  the  King  of  England  opens 
Brice's  box  and  sees  the  hand,  he  is  convinced  that  he  has  found 
his  two  sons.  Martin  seeks  the  poor,  one-hnndcd  woman  whom 
he  supposes  to  be  his  mother  ;  but,  on  the  arrival  of  the  kings,  she 
had  fled  in  alarm  over  the  Alps  to  Rome.  Here  she  is  supported 
by  the  Pope,  her  unknown  uncle.  Brice  is  taken  to  London, 
there  to  make  manifest  the  innocence  of  his  mother,  and  then 
aoc%  with  the  four  kings  to  Palestine  to  fight  against  the  Saracens, 
whilst  Martin  remains  at  Tours  with  the  archbishop.  When  the 
Haracens  are  subdued  the  conquerors  journey  to  Rome,  whereupon 
Heleinc  flees  to  Tours,  revealing  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope  that  she  is 
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bis  niece.  The  King  of  England  learns  through  this  letter  thai 
his  wife  is  still  living,  and  is  at  length  reunited  to  her.  The 
archbishop  of  Tours  permits  Martin  to  place  his  mother's  severed 
hand  on  the  stump,  and  the  two  are  united  by  a  miracle.  An- 
tonius,  with  Brice  and  his  wife  Ludiene,  goes  back  to  Constanti- 
nople, Henry  and  Heleine  live  with  Clement  in  Rome,  and  Martin 
remains  in  Tours,  where  he  becomes  archbishop.^ 

The  chap-book  romances  of  Gcnoveva,  Griseldis,  Hirlanda,- 
and  Florentia  may  be  referred  to  as  variants  of  the  story  of  the 
innocent  persecuted  wife,  tliough  it  is  unnecessary  to  cite  them  in 
connection  with  the  Catskin  story. 

The  episode  of  the  enamoured  father  and  the  flight  of  the 
daughter  is  related  almost  identically  in  the  thirteenth-century 
romance  of  Mai  and  B^aflor.^  Beaflor  is  the  daughter  of  the 
Roman  Emperor  Teljon.  When  her  mother  Sabie  dies,  she 
is  brought  up  by  a  nurse,  and  afterwards  by  a  senator  and 
his  wife.  Her  father,  enamoured  of  her  great  beauty,  seeks  to 
wed  her.  She  asks  for  fourteen  days'  grace,  and  in  the  mean- 
time confides  her  father's  purpose  to  her  foster-parents.  They 
fit  out  a  ship  and  put  her  on  board  with  provisions  for  two 
or  three  months,  and  with  all  the  valuables  inherited  from  her 
mother.  Bfiaflur  comes  to  *'  Meienlant",  where  Count  Mai 
receives  her,  and  gives  her  into  his  mother's  care.  Presently, 
after  he  has  married  her,  contrary  to  his  mother's  wish,  Mai  is 
sent  for  to  help  his  uncle  in  Spain  against  the  heathen.     During 

1  For  furlher  details,  see  Gthrca,  op.  cii.,  p.  138 ;  And  Ch.  Nisard,  tiisiotre  drs 
livrtj  fi*puUiires,  i.  pp.  415  ff.  Tlie  same  legcnii  is  told  also  in  BdckstrOm  s 
Svtnska  Foikhbrktr,  \,  188.  "Helena  AntonJa  af  Conslanlinopel'";  and  in  K, 
Sycmji's  A/orsiktiij/asftinji :  Danmark  og  Norge  (1816),  p,  138,  "Den  lalniodigr- 
Helcne".  (Sec  Mcrzdorf,  o^.  cil.,  pp.  18  ff.,  for  references  to  Dutch,  Dani^ih,  antl 
Swedish  tmnslatiuns.) 

>  Rcinhold  Kohler  (in  Rnue  Celtif¥e>  t  i.  pp.  ns  ft.)  points  out  the  resem- 
blance iKlween  the  Breton  mystery  of  •'Sainlc  Tryphine  cl  le  roi  Arthur"  (ed.  by 
LaucI)  and  the  story  of  Hirlanda,  as  related  by  P^re  Rend  de  Cerixicri  in  his  Trois 
F.iiais  de  t !nmofenci,  contenant  I'hiitoin  di  la  Pucelle  d'OrUam,  ou  V Innocence 
Afiigte;  De  Genet-ih-e,  ou  l' Inn&ctnee  fieconnve :  D'Hirlamde,  oh  I  innocence 
Cimntnn/e  (reprinted  several  times  since  1640).  He  refers  to  the  chiii>-txKjk 
version  of  Hirlanda  given  by  GOrrcs  in  bis  Die  Tenfschen  Ki'/i/*«(M^r(Heidclt»crg. 
»Bo7).  p-  M<5. 

>  See  [PTeifTer  in]  Afai  und  Beajlor,  ist  ed.  (1848).  pp.  v-xv.  Merxdorf,  op.  cit., 
refers  to  .1/at  and  Biajtor^  a  paper  MS,  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  Munich 
SiAle  Library  [Cod.  germ.  531).  Cf.  also  Graeise.  Z>i> /rv/»fl  Sagenkreiu  det 
MiiUMters.  p.  aSj. 
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his  absence,  B^afl6r  bears  a  son ;  the  news  is  sent  to  the 
count,  but  the  messenger  is  intercepted  by  the  mother-in- 
law  at  Clarcniont  (Klircmunt),  where  she  has  gone  to  reside, 
and  robbed  of  his  letter  whilst  he  is  drunk,  a  false  letter 
iK-in^  substituted.  On  his  return,  he  is  again  waylaid,  and  the 
count's  letter  is  exchanged  for  one  ordering  the  death  of  Beaflor. 
She  is,  however,  rescued  from  this  faie,  and  put  in  a  boat  with 
her  child.  Mai  returns,  and,  learning  all,  slabs  his  mother  and 
banishes  the  messenger.  Beaflor  drifts  to  Rome ;  the  ship- 
l)uiklcr  I'hibalt  recognises  the  boat  he  had  built  for  her  foster- 
parents.  Heartor  is  again  received  into  their  home.  Her  child  is 
taken  to  the  cathedral  to  be  christened  by  the  Pope,  receiving 
the  name  of  Schoifloris  (though  in  the  course  of  the  poem  he  is 
only  called  I.Ols).  Mai  comes  to  Rome  after  some  years,  to 
soothe  his  conscience,  and  Lois  is  sent  to  meet  him.  In  this 
way  he  is  subsctiuenily  re-uniied  to  Beaflor, 

Mention  must  here  be  made  of  the  similar  case  of  the  Countess 
of  Anjou*  {.\faHUSiTits  de  ia  Btbfhth^qut  du  Roi^  by  Paulin  Paris, 
vol.  vi,  p.  40).  Her  father  falls  in  love  wtth  her  during  a  game 
of  clicss  and  she  is  forced  to  flee.  After  many  wanderings,  and 
all  sorts  of  adventures,  she  marries  the  Count  of  Bourses,  but 
the  Countess  of  Chartres,  his  aunt,  is  furious  at  the  m«^lliance 
— for  she  is  ignorant  of  his  wife's  rank — and  she  pla>'S  the  rdltj 
usually  assigned  to  the  mothers-in-law. 

I  have  rcscrx^  one  other  version  of  the  ancient  romance, 
this  time  attaching  to  ihe  daughter  of  the  King  of  Russix  Again, 
as  in  the  folk-tales,  this  is  a  case  of  O  matre  pukhra  fiUa  pul- 
ikri&r^  Her  story  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Gio^'aIlni 
Encnkcl  in  the  thirteenth  centur>-.  I  have  uken  it  from  the 
Gtsmm mhkktntmtr  of  Kricdrich  Hcinrich  von  der  Hagen  (Stutt- 
gut  and  Tubingen,  x  S50,  ii,  590).  It  is  called  "  IVu  tochter 
des  Kiiniges  ron  Rciuen^. 

Hus  king  bas  a  beautiful  wifc^  and  a  still  noie  1o\*clydaugbtec 
\Vben  his  «-ile  dies  he  will  many  no  one  who  is  tKic  as  loreSy  as 
ba  daughter.  Messengers  scow  the  bad  in  fraidess  quest  for  a 
fitting  biidc,  and  the  king  s  lords  petsnide  hin  to  p'w^^^q'*  the 

«e«Mfti  vcMHT-,  vnHOetf  "Dd  Aon  tf'AiiffiD  c  ^  Comimb 
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Pope's  permission  to  marry  his  own  daughter.  ^Vhen  she  under- 
stands that  the  wedding  preparations  are  for  her  father  and 
herself,  she  tears  off  the  wedding-gown,  cuts  off  her  hair,  and 
scratches  her  face  till  it  bleeds.  Her  father  is  enraged,  and  has 
her  shut  up  in  a  barrel  and  thrown  into  the  sea.^  The  barrel 
gels  carried  to  Greece,  where  the  king  espies  it  and  has  it  landed. 
He  marries  the  heroine.  Then  follow  the  incidents  of  the 
king's  absence  at  the  war,  and  the  calumniated  wife  and  inter- 
cepted letters.  The  heroine  is  put  back  into  the  barrel  with  her 
child,  and  the  waves  carry  her  into  the  Tiber,  as  far  as  Rome, 
where  she  is  rescued  by  a  nobleman.  Eventually  her  husband 
finds  her  when  he  comes  to  Rome  to  do  penance  ;  and  the 
Russian  king,  her  father,  also  coming  to  expiate  his  crime,  is,  in 
like  manner,  reunited  to  the  heroine. 

A  drama,  entitled  '*  Un  Miracle  de  Nostre-Oame",  the  author 
of  which  has  taken  his  subject  from  the  Roman  de  in  Maneh'ne^  is 
published  in  the  Thrdtre  Fran^ais  an  Moyen  Age  (publie  d'aprtJS 
les  Manuscrits  de  la  Bihlioih^que  du  Roi,  par  MM.  L.  J.  N. 
Monmerqud  ct  Francisque  Michel  [xi«-xiv*  sifecles],  Paris,  1842. 

Pp.  48I-SSO)-' 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  ihe  plot  as  disclosed  by  the 
dramatis  />ersome.  King  is  counselled  to  marry,  that  he  may 
have  a  male  heir.  He  will  only  have  a  woman  exactly  like 
deceased  wife,  whom  he  dearly  loved.  Courtiers  discuss  the 
matter,  and  one  chevalier  suggests  king's  daughter  as  bride.  They 
seek  consent  of  Pope,  who  grants  them  a  bull.  King  discloses 
his  intention  to  daughter,  who  vainly  tries  to  dissuade  him.  She 
prays  to  Virgin;  cuts  off  her  hand.  King,  enraged,  orders  iier 
to  be  burned  or  hanged.  Executioner  is  summoned.  Courtier 
plans  to  save  her  life,  and  has  her  taken  to  his  own  house.  Fire 
is  kindled  to  delude  king,  who  henceforth  believes  daughter  is 


^  In  the  Owf.ruoV'BrtiS'Utl.  Snint  Honorine  is  persecuted  and  cast  into  the  sen 
in  a  barrel.  Similarly,  in  Wcckerlin's  Chanwm  pupulaires  d^rAtxare^  Saiol  Odjte 
Is  by  fcwr  faiher's  order  put  into  a  txirrcl  and  abandoned  to  the  waves. 

*  In  his  Preface  to  the  Afysi^res  In/dits  du  Quinsiime  SUde  {^h\\6s  pour  la 
prcniicrc  fois,  p;>r  Achille  Jubinal ;  Pfvhs,  1837I,  jubinal  gives  a  tabic  uf  the 
Mysteries  in  the  MSS.  de  la  liibl.  du  Roi,  and  on  p,  xxviii,  voU  i,  this  note ; — "  Cy 
commence  un  miracle  de  Notre-Dame,  de  la  fitle  dun  roi  qui  se  parti  d'avec  son 
pftre  pour  ce  que  it  la  vouloit  cspouser,  et  Iniiisa  habit  de  rcmme,  et  &e  nidinlcint 
com  chevalier  et  fu  sodoier  de  I'empereur  dc  Constantinoble,  ct  dcpuis  i\x  sa  (cmroe" 
(vol.  U.  cot^  7308  B.),  folia  231. 
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buraed.     Heroine  is  put  alone  in  ship :  is  found  by  the  provost 

of  the  king  of  Scotland.  King  questions  her  as  to  her  parentage, 
etc.  She  says  she  is  called  Bethequine.  Queen-mother  befriends 
her,  and  she  serves  as  chamber-maid.  Presently  queen  ill-treats 
her,  thinking  she  aspires  to  marriage  with  her  son.  King  aska 
why  she  has  been  weeping ;  will  marry  her  at  Chester,  and  pro- 
claim her  queen.  His  mother  is  very  angry.  He  is  to  attend 
tournament  at  Senlis;  leaves  his  wife  in  provost's  care;  when 
her  child  is  born  they  are  to  inform  him  hy  sealed  letter.  After 
king's  departure,  heroine  bears  a  son.  King's  mother  intercepts 
messenger,  who  is  carrying  news  to  king,  makes  him  drunk,  and 
changes  letter  for  one  announcing  that  young  queen  has  borne  a 
monster,  wliich  they  have  bumed,  and  that  they  await  orders 
whether  to  bum  young  queen  also.  King  reads  letter;  sends 
written  order  by  messenger,  who  is  again  intercepted  by  queen- 
mother,  made  drunk,  and  robbed  of  letter  directing  that  queen 
and  infant  shall  be  kept  apart  in  secret  till  his  return.  Queen- 
mother  substitutes  letter  commanding  that  queen  and  progeny  be 
instantly  burned.  Courtier,  who  reads  king's  letter,  is  filled  with 
pity,  and  tells  queen,  who  is  dismayed  and  full  of  wonder,  and 
prays  to  Mrgin.  Chevalier  and  provost  take  counsel  together, 
and  determine  to  save  queen's  life.  They  put  her  in  a  boat 
without  rudder  or  helm,  that  she  may  be  at  the  mercy  of  God. 
I^dy-in-wailing  insists  on  sharing  her  fate.  She  is  rescued  by  a 
senator,  who  tells  her  she  has  landed  near  Rome,  lakes  her  to  his 
wife,  who  befriends  her,  and  lets  her  live  with  them.  King  of 
Scotland  returns ;  inquires  for  wife  and  child.  Chevalier  says 
they  have  l>een  burned  according  to  his  order.  King  says  he 
gave  orders  for  them  to  be  confined  in  a  tower  till  bis  return. 
Letter  is  shown  to  him ;  he  questions  messenger ;  sends  for 
jnother,  who,  on  being  threatened,  confesses,  and  is  imprisoned  for 
life.  King  will  punish  with  death  by  burning  the  two  courtiers 
who  executed  queen-mother's  orders.  They  confess  they  dis- 
obeyed, and  spared  the  young  queen's  life.  He  lakes  them  with 
him,  and  sets  out  to  seek  her.  They  make  pilgnmago  to  Rome. 
The  king  of  Hungary  is  also  going  to  confess  to  Pope  his  sin 
towaids  his  daughter.  Senator  meets  the  king  of  Scotland ; 
takes  hmi  to  his  house.     Queen  hides,  being  afraid  to  meet  her 
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husband.  King  sees  the  child  playing  with  a  ring  which  he  re- 
cognises as  one  he  gave  his  wife.  Senator  tells  him  how  he 
found  ihe  child's  mother,  and  how  he  has  taken  care  of  her. 
King  embraces  his  wife.  They  attend  the  service  at  which  the 
Pope  is  to  give  absolution  to  penitents.  Here  they  see  the 
king  of  Hungar)'.  The  queen  recognises  her  father,  who  tells 
the  king  of  Scotland  of  his  wife's  parentage.  Service  is  about 
to  commence.  Clerk  enters  in  great  alarm  to  say  he  can  get  no 
drop  of  water  from  the  river,  because  of  a  hand  which  keeps 
floating  up  to  his  bucket.  He  brings  the  hand  to  the  Pope; 
queen  says  it  is  hers,  and  tells  the  Pope  her  aiory.  He  touches 
her  arm  with  ihe  hand,  which  immediately  is  reunited  to  it. 

The  same  subject  has  found  dramatic  treatment  in  Italy,  in 
£a  Rappresentazton€  di  Santa  UHva  (Pisa,  1863.  The  date  of 
the  ist  edition  is  not  known).  Alessandro  d'Ancona  has  given 
an  account  of  this  play,  which  he  publishes  in  his  Satre  Rap- 
prtsentaziom  dei  SccoH  xiv,  xv,  .w  (Firenze,  1872.  Vol.  iij,  pp. 
235  s€^.).  The  commencement  is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
the  Afanekifu^  except  that  a  Roman  emperor  replaces  the  king  of 
Hungary,  and  liis  daughter  cuts  off  both  her  hands.  She  falls  in 
with  the  king  of  Britain,  who  takes  her  to  his  palace,  and  gives 
her  charge  over  the  infant  prince.  A  baron  becomes  enamoured 
of  her,  and,  in  repelling  his  advances,  she  upsets  the  cradle, 
which,  as  she  has  no  hands,  she  is  unable  to  replace.  The  baron 
accuses  her  of  murdering  the  child,  who  has  been  killed  by  the 
fall.  She  is  condemned  to  death,  but  the  seneschal  takes  pity  on 
her,  and  leads  her  to  the  forest  in  which  she  had  been  found. 
The  Virgin  appears  to  her,  restores  her  hands,  and  points  her  to 
a  convent  where  she  can  find  shelter.  A  wicked  priest  accuses 
her  of  stealing  a  chalice.  She  is  placed  in  a  boat,  and  abandoned 
lo  the  waves.  Certain  merchants  come  across  her,  and  take  her 
to  the  king  of  Castile,  who  marries  her,  and  shortly  afterwards 
leaves  her  to  go  to  war.  In  the  meantime  Uliva  bears  a  son, 
and  receives  precisely  the  same  treatment  from  her  mother-in-law 
as  does  Joie  in  the  Manekine.  Uliva  is  once  more  exposed  in  a 
boat,  and  arrives  at  length  at  Rome,  where  she  finds  her  husband, 
who  has  come  to  seek  absolution  for  having  caused  his  mother's 
death  in  his  wrath  against  her  for  her  wicked  machinations.   Thu 
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King  of  Castile  recognises  his  wife,  the  emperor  his  daughter,  and 
all  ends  happily.^ 

The  Rappresepiiazionc  di  Stella,  also  published  in  D'Ancona's 
Sacre  Rapprcscntazione^  has  much  the  same  incidents  as  the  story 
of  St.  Uliva.-* 

Stella  is  the  stepdaughter  of  the  Empress  of  the  French.  The 
assassins  to  whom  she  is  delivered  during  the  emperor's  absence 
spare  her  life,  but  cut  off  her  hands  to  take  as  token  to  her  step- 
mother. The  Duke  of  Burgundy  finds  Stella  in  the  forest  and 
weds  her.  It  is  the  stepmother  in  this  case  who  exchanges  the 
letters. 

The  history  of  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Dacia  {NovtUa 
dtiia  figiia  del  re  di  Dacia,  Pisa,  1866.  Introd.  by  Wessel- 
ofsky)  differs  but  little  from  the  foregoing  up  to  the  point 
when  Elisa  reaches  Rome.  There  a  German  prince,  the  Duke 
of  Apardo,  sees  her,  and  falls  in  love  with  her.  The  miracles 
follow.  Elisa  recovers  her  hands;  directed  by  celestial  voices, 
Apardo  inclines  to  wed  the  lovely  stranger;  and  the  marriage 
takes  place,  leading  to  the  usual  plots  against  the  young  wife. 
Once  more  in  Rome,  Elisa  is  engaged  by  a  German  nobleman 
as  nurse  to  his  son.  The  Duke  of  Apardo,  visiting  her  master, 
recognises  lier  as  his  wife.-' 

The  greater  part  of  these  incidents  are  met  with  again  in 
a  Catalonian  version,*  Historia  del  rey  de  Hnngria^  cited  by  Ic 
Comte  de  Puymaigre  {Docurtienfos  de  la  corona  de  Aragon,  vol. 


1  Herr  Wcsselofsky  thinks  he  recognises  in  the  rafpreseutaxiotu  certain  traits  in 

the  life  of  Snint  Uliva  of  Palermo,  as  recounted  by  the  tiollandists.  There  is. 
however,  no  trace  of  the  unlawful  marriagL*  episode,  or  of  the  cutting  off  of  the 
hands,  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum,  in  connection  with  this  saint,  whose  persecutions 
arc  of  a  different  character.  According  to  Herr  Wcsselofsky,  the  l^cnd  has  its 
origin  in  a  myth,  which,  like  many  another  myth,  having  lost  all  symbolical 
character,  becomes  a  simple  narrative.  So,  the  queen  who  dies  is  the  goddess  of 
the  departing  summer;  her  daughter,  the  goddess  of  the  coming  year;  the  father 
is  the  god  VVotan;  the  hunter  who  discovers  the  fugitive  is  winter;  the  cut-off 
hands  arc  the  falling  leaves;  etc.,  etc.  The  explanation  is  too  elaborate  to  be 
further  detailed  here.  (Sec  his  treatment  of  the  subject  of  "La  Fanciulla  Pcrsc- 
guitnta"  in  .Wweiia  ddta  Figiia  dtl  Rt  di  Dana,  Pisa,  1866,  pp.  xxxi  et  sc^, 
Cf.  Kuhn,  Sardd.  Saj^.,  489.) 

3  Sec  Giudici's  StoKic  dfi  Teatro  in  Jtaiia,  \,  31 1*358. 

3  Sec  Liebrecht  on  the  Rubjecl  of  the  figiia  dd  re  di  Dacia  In  Cdtting.  Geltkr^ 
Ant,.  1867.  p.  565 

*  Sec  Wolf,  Wieiur  Jahrbiither^  cxix,  p.  241 ;  cxx,  p.  94. 
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xiii.  Documentos  leterarios  en  antiqua  lingua  catalana.  Siglo 
xiv  y  XV.  Barcelona,  1857,  pp,  53-79).  In  this  the  heroine, 
with  her  hands  cut  off,  lands  at  Marseilles.  The  Count  of 
Provence  marries  her  in  spite  of  his  mother.  I^earning  his  wife's 
story,  the  count  visits  her  father,  the  King  of  Hungary,  who,  now 
repentant,  receives  his  son-in-law  warmly,  and  detains  him  so 
long  at  the  court  that  the  wicked  mother-in-law,  during  his 
absence,  has  time  to  carry  out  the  usual  plot  against  the  young 
wife.  The  countess  is  set  adrift  on  the  sea,  and  lands  near  to 
a  convent,  where  the  abbess  admits  her.  Five  years  afterwards, 
when  one  day  she  is  at  her  orisons,  she  sees  a  priest  who  is 
wanting  to  say  Mass,  but  has  no  one  to  serve  it.  She  is  filled 
with  desire  to  assist  him,  and  suddenly  perceives  two  beautiful 
hands,  which  unite  to  her  arms  as  she  stretches  them  forth. 
Meanwhile,  the  count  had  returned  to  Marseilles;  but,  feeling 
angered  against  his  mother,  had  determined  to  quit  his  estates 
only  to  return  when  he  had  found  his  wife.  After  thirteen  years' 
quest,  he  finds  her  at  the  convent,  and  takes  her  back  to 
Marseilles.  They  have  many  children.  One  of  their  daughters 
marries  a  king  of  France,  another  a  king  of  Castile,  and  a  third 
a  king  of  England. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  Bartolomeo  Fazio  of  Spezia  wrote  a 
story  entitled  Dt  origine  btUi  inttr  Gaihs  et  BritannoSy  which  he 
acknowledged  to  be  based  upon  an  ancient  text  in  the  ver- 
nacular.' This  professed  history  of  the  origin  of  the  war  between 
the  French  and  English  was  forthwith  related  in  Italian  by 
Jacopo  di  Poggio  Bracciolini,-  in  a  story  which  was  published 
under  the  title  Sioria  delF  origine  dtUa  guerra  tra  t  Francesi  e  git 
/«^/«/ (Florence,  1542),  republished  ^a  NoveUa  di  incerto  autore 
(Florence,  1834),  and  as  JVot>ei/a  della  PuiztUa  di  Francia  dove 
si  ra£€onta  forigine  deUc  guerre  fra  i  Francesi  e  git  Ingksi  (Lucca, 
1850)."  Edward  (Adoardo),  King  of  England,  has  a  beautiful 
wife  and  daughter.  When  his  wife  dies,  she  makes  him  premise 
never  to  marry  another  unless  exactly  like  herself.     After  a  time, 


'  Bartkohmati  Facii  ad  Carolum  Vtmiimiiium  vinrm  clariisimttm  dt  origitu 
Mii  inUr  Gnihs  ei  Britanrtoj  kisturia, 

a  Hoggio  died  in  1478.  In  Pt-corone  wc  read  of  n  royal  d.itighter  much 
nrscmbling  this  daughter  of  ihc  King  of  EngLind.  Motza  tdls  the  same  story 
without  notable  difference. 

»  For  particulars  ol  the  various  editions,  sec  Wrsielofak)-,  i^.  c/A,  cvi  ti  u^. 
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the  barons  urge  the  king  to  marr>-,  to  secure  a  legitimate  heir  to 
the  throne.  He  tells  them  of  hia  promise,  and  ambassadors  are 
sent  in  search  of  a  fitting  bride  into  ever}'  pro\*ince  of  Christen- 
dom—through France,  Spain,  and  many  other  countries — but  all 
in  vain.  Then  he  is  possessed  with  desire  to  wed  his  own 
daughter.  She  is  alarmed  and  unliappy  at  the  proposal ;  but,  as 
her  father  persists,  she  urges  him  to  send  to  the  Pope,  whose 
consent  being  obtained,  she  will  object  no  further.  Ambassadors 
arc  started,  and  in  the  meantime  the  daughter  communicates 
with  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  I^ncaster,  imploring  his  help.  He 
fetches  her  away,  and  keeps  her  in  hiding.  The  ambassadors 
return  without  the  Pope's  consent  to  the  union  ;  but  the  king 
receives  the  bull  as  though  it  were  a  dispensation,  and  sends  for 
his  daughter,  who  is  not  to  be  found.  When  the  king  applies  for 
her  to  the  Duke  of  l^ncaster,  she  begs  her  uncle  to  find  her 
shelter  in  a  convent  at  Vienna.  Thither  he  sends  her  under  the 
charge  of  trusty  ser\ants.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  dauphin  of 
France  to  frequent  this  same  nunnery  in  the  company  of  a  young 
nobleman,  who  is  the  abbess's  brother.  One  day,  the  latter 
catches  sight  of  the  young  princess  through  a  grating,  and  every 
day,  under  pretence  of  praying,  he  comes  to  look  at  her.  He 
falls  ill,  and  confides  the  reason  to  the  dauphin,  who  at  length 
asks  the  abbess  to  interfere  in  her  brother*s  behalf.  Seeing  him 
in  danger  of  death,  she  is  prevailed  upon .-  she  talks  to  the 
princess,  pointing  out  the  difficulties  and  dangers  inseparable 
from  monastic  life,  and  persuades  her  that  marriage  will  ensure 
greater  peace  of  mind.  But  the  princess  cannot  consent  to 
break  her  vows.  Hearing  of  the  girl's  answer,  and  wishing  to  judge 
whether  she  who  had  caused  his  friend's  illness  merited  so  much 
love,  the  dauphin  determines  to  have  a  look  at  her.  Then  he  falls 
in  love  with  her  himself,  and  sends  proposals  of  marriage,  which 
she  at  first  rejects,  but  eventually  accepts.  The  dauphin's  mother 
tries  secretly  to  poison  his  bride,  with  the  aid  of  some  friends 
Vienna.  The  King  of  France  dies,  and  the  d..  ' 
Paris  to  attend  his  funeral  and  be  made  king,  i 
him  to  abandon  his  wife,  who,  she  says,  is  some  U' 
He  is  indignant  at  the  request:  and  '  -  -  '*  '  n^-n 
her  friends  in  Vienna  that  the  quti. 
them  to  poison  her,  bids  them  c.dun 
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The  young  queen  escapes  to  Rome  with  her  little  son  and  finds 
shelter.  The  Emperor  Henry  sees  her,  and  engages  her  as 
nurse  to  his  infant.  Meanwhile,  the  dauphin,  now  king,  having 
heard  the  false  news  of  his  wife's  death,  and  of  all  his  mother's 
infamous  schemes,  declares  war  against  her.  After  three  years 
he  defeats  her  and  slays  her.  Full  of  remorse,  he  journeys  to 
Rome  to  seek  absolution  from  the  Pope,  Dining  one  day  with 
the  Roman  emperor,  he  is  charmed  with  the  graceful  bearing  of 
a  young  bo)',  and  wants  to  take  htm  away  with  him.  It  is  the 
son  of  the  nurse,  in  whom  he  recognises  his  wife.  They  return 
in  triumph  to  his  kingdom.  When  another  son  is  born  to  him, 
he  decides  that  the  elder  shall  reign  in  France,  and  the  younger 
shall  succeed  to  the  English  throne,  which  his  wife  has  inherited 
on  the  death  of  Edward.  Furthermore,  the  king  enacts  in  his 
will  that  every  year,  at  Easter  and  at  Christmas  time,  the  King 
of  England  shall  come  to  Paris  and  .ser\'C  at  the  tabic  of  the 
King  of  France.  This  arrangement  is  observed  for  a  number  of 
years  ;  but  one  day  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  ill-advised  by  his 
ministers,  refuses  to  submit  to  the  performance  of  such  an  act  of 
homage ;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  great  wars,  and  of  the 
animosity  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  lasted  up  to  the 
limes  of  the  author  of  this  story. 

There  remains  for  comparison  the  legendary  history  of  St. 
Dipne  in  the  Fhi  Sanctorum}  Mons.  J.  A.  S.  Collin  de  Planry 
considers  the  story  of  Peau  d'Ane  to  be  entirely  founded  on  the 
history  of  St.  Dipne,'  of  which  he  gives  a/r/m  in  his  Antcdoies 
du  DLx-Neuvihne  SihU  [Toxis,  1821,  vol.  ii,  pp.  219-23).  It  is, 
briefly,  as  follows  : 

A  pagan  king  of  Ireland  has  a  lovely  daughter  named  Dipnc, 
who  becomes  a  Christian,  and  resolves  to  live  unwed.  When 
the  lovely  queen,  her  mother,  dies,  the  king  can  find  none  to 

'  Se£  also  Razzi,  Vitedi  iHusiri  Don$u,  iii,  43. 

'  The  legend  of. St.  Dipnc  is  not  included  in  the  earliest  editions  of  Ribadeneira'c 
Fios  Sanctorum  o  libro  d<  ias  z-idas  de  /os  San/at.  Neither  is  il  in  the  folio  edition 
publibhc<l  At  Barcelona  in  1643,  nor  in  the  Italian  cjunrto  published  ai  V'cnelia, 
1680.  I  can  only  find  the  lef^end,  as  given  above,  in  a  Trench  edition  by  Rcntf 
(iautier  of  Rih.icleneiras  "  IjCS  Fleurs  des  \'ies  des  Saint-s ',  to  which  are  added 
some  lives  of  other  Saints  by  Andrt^  du  Val ;  Paris.  1&86.  It  is  probnbly  super- 
fluous  to  point  out  that  there  exist  literary  \-cr*iions  of  the  story  of  "  Pcau  d'Ane" 
at  least  earlier  than  the  record  of  this  legend.  Siraparola  hod  used  the  "un- 
natural father"  MiVi/morc  than  u  century  before. 
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equal  her  in  beauty,  and  tries  to  induce  his  daughter  to  marry 
him.  She  becomes  terrified,  begs  for  forty  days'  grace,  and  com- 
mends herself  to  the  Saviour.  Her  father  gives  her  jewels  and 
costly  garments.  Towards  the  end  of  the  forty  days  Dipne  con* 
suits  an  Irish  priust  named  Clerel>ert,  who  had  been  her  mother's 
confessor.  He  advises  her  to  endeavour  to  gain  time  in  order  lo 
devise  some  means  of  flight ;  and  he  offers  to  accompany  her. 
She  therefore  tells  her  father  that  she  must  have  various  precious 
stones  to  wear  on  the  wedding-day.  Her  father  expends  large 
sums  to  procure  what  she  exacts.  Meanwhile,  she  embarks 
secretly  with  the  priest,  and  they  travel  to  Antwerp.  They  visit 
only  out-of-the-way  places,  and  presently  build  themselves  a  hut 
in  a  wood,  where  they  live  alone  and  unknown.  The  king 
learns  of  her  escape  the  day  after,  is  furious,  and  takes  ship 
after  her.  After  a  long  search  he  reaches  Antwerp,  where  he 
stays  whilst  his  people  scour  the  neighbourhood.  Some  of  his 
servants  pay  the  Innkeeper  in  a  certain  village  in  coin  of  their 
own  countr)'.  The  innkeeper  says  he  has  already  taken  some 
of  the  same  money  from  a  lovely  Irish  girl,  who  lives  with  a 
priest  hard  by.  The  servants  report  to  the  king,  who  finds  his 
daughter,  and,  forgetting  his  anger  at  the  sight  of  her,  begs  her 
to  keep  her  promise  at  last.  Gcrebert  attempts  to  intervene, 
and  is  taken  without  and  killed  by  the  king's  followers.  Dipne 
will  yield  neither  to  menace  nor  entreaty,  and  in  his  fury  the 
king  cuts  off  her  head, 

(St.  Dipne  is  fdted  on  the  15th  May.  Her  martyrdom  took 
place  on  the  30th  of  that  month,  in  the  year  600.  Her  relics  are 
in  the  diocese  of  Cambray.) 

The  collation  of  similar  legends  and  romances  might  doubt- 
less he  still  extended.^  It  seems,  however,  unnecessary  to  devote 
further  space  to  the  examination  of  this  class  of  literature,  more 
especially  as  the  various  motifs  which  it  shares  in  common 
with  the  folk-tale  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  need,  unhappily, 
neither  myth  nor  fiction  to  account  for  their  origin,  or  to  explain 
their  application  in  any  particular  connection. 

*^Non  ragionam  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e  passa." 

I  The  following  references  may  be  of  service  lo  ihe  student :— Dunlop-Uebrccht, 
iUtehUhtt  dfr  Pr^u%ii(htungtn  {1851).  pp.  265-6.  Cidpl.  ^tuihs  sitr  h  HtUrotnrt 
gfff^uc  mihfrmf  (1866),  pp.  389-301.  Paul  Wey«T,  in  JUnueCnfigtte  (1866),  U.  393. 
Uurdlur,  PHiii^^  rf'  ^<^»  "«rf<^  BtaumaHOir  (1873),  a:  163-72. 
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he  third,  or  "  King  Lear",  branch  of  the  Cinderella  story  has 
been  exhaustively  dealt  >dth  by  Mr.  Sidney  Hartland  in  his  study 
of  '*The  Outcast  Child"  {Foik-lore  Journal^  iv,  pp.  308-349),  from 
which  1  quote  the  following  particulars  : — "We  owe  the  story  of 
King  Lear  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  whose  narrative  has  been 

closely  followed  by  Shakespeare It  was  written  down  in 

the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century l^e  originals  which 

(ieoffrey  professes  to  have  had  before  him  in  writing  his  Komances 
are  no  longer  extant.  It  seems  likely  he  really  had  a  collection 
of  folk-tales,  either  Welsh  or  Amioricau,  madsj  either  by  himself, 
or  (as  he  asserts)  by  another  person^  and  brought  !o  him  by  the 
Archdeacon  Walter;  but,  if  so,  such  collection  has  utterly  dis- 
appeared ....  The  Gesta  Romatwrum  was  probably  compiled 
originally  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  Romances.  This  work  was  composed 
of  tales  having  a  more  or  less  remotely  popular  origin,  fitted  with 
applications  which  treated  them  as  parables  suitable  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  discourses  of  mcditeval  preachers.  One  of  these 
tales,  which  is  only  found  in  the  English  manuscripts  of  the 
Gesta^  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  King  L^isa  and  his 
three  daughters."*  It  is  told  of  Theodosius,  Emperor  of  Rome. 
Mr.  Hartland  thinks  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
gesi  owes  its  existence  to  Geoffrey's  account  of  King  Lear.  *'But, 
if  so,  it  seems  likely  that  the  parentage  is  not  immediate,  but  that 
the  stor)'  was  verbally  transmitted  for  some  time  before  it  was 
again  put  into  writmg." 

The  selection  of  the  Hero-tales'  constituting  group  E.  has  been 
made  with  the  view  of  embracing  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
separate  incidents  which  arc  met  with  in  stories  of  the  "  Cinder- 
ella" type.  These  examples  are  given  merely  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  as  it  seemed  inadvisable  to  pass  them  over  entirely. 
A  comprehensive  collection  of  the  hero- tales  of  this  class  would, 
however,  fill  another  volume.  I  have  included  abstracts  of  all  the 
stories  kindly  selected  for  me  by  Dr.  Karlowicz  of  Warsaw,  who 
rendered  them  into  French  from  originals  not  accessible  to  the 
general  reader.     These  stories  appear  in  a  more  abridged  form 


^  Ctsta  RomaHorum,  London,  Geo.  Bell  and  Sons,  1877,  p.  xxxix. 
*  Sec  note  on  p.  xxv,  anie. 
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than  the  rest,  because,  as  they  were  not  received  till  part  of 
the  volume  was  in  type,  I  was  unable  to  avail  myself  of 
Dr.  Karlowicz*s  generous  offer  to  furnish  me  with  more  detailed 
versions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Norwegian  stories,  Nos.  319,  320,  are 
extremely  dose  parallels  to  the  typical  Cinderella  stor)*.  U'e  have 
the  ill-treated  child  ;  the  helpful  ox  ;  the  ear  cornucopia  ;  the  spy 
who  is  first  sent  to  sleep,  but  afterwards  discovers  the  magic 
source  of  food  ;  the  proposed  slaying  of  the  helpful  nnimal ;  the 
flight  through  the  copper,  silver,  and  gold  forests ;  and  finally 
just  such  alteration  in  the  denouefnt/it  as  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  assigning  to  a  hero  the  role  usually  filled  by  a  heroine. 
No.  336  is  similar.  In  a  Russian  tale  (No.  322)  and  in  a  German 
tale  (No.  324)  we  have  the  despised  youngest  child  with  his  hearth 
abode  and  significant  nickname.  In  the  same  German  story  the 
goose-herd  goes  thrice  in  magic  attire  to  the  ball,  and  dances  with 
the  enamoured  rose-girl,  who,  on  the  third  night,  puts  pitch  in 
his  hair,  so  as  to  find  him  again.  In  the  Polish  stor)'  (No.  328), 
in  the  story  from  Little  Jerut  (No.  340),  and  in  the  South-German 
tale  (No.  341),  the  ill-treated  youngest  child  receives  help  from  his 
dead  father  at  the  grave,  just  as  Cinderella  is  helped  by  her  dead 
mother.  In  the  Roumanian  stor)'  (No.  335)  the  cow-herd  plants 
the  laurel  branches  given  him  by  the  fairy,  digs  round  them  with 
a  golden  spade,  waters  ihem  from  the  golden  pot,  and  wipes  them 
with  the  silken  kerchief,  just  as  Cinderella  does ;  and,  moreover, 
he  in  like  manner  reminds  the  magic-tree  of  these  attentions  when 
he  wants  his  wishes  fulfilled.  And  just  as  the  disagreeable  sisters 
pull  down  the  garden-wall,  peat-heap,  and  bakehouse  in  the  story 
from  Jutland  (No.  43),  the  ham  and  the  church-wall  in  the  s'.ory 
from  Zealand  (No.  46),  the  pear-tree  and  wicket  in  the  Basque 
version  (No.  125),  whilst  they  remove  the  ladder,  stick  nails  in 
the  hoarding,  and  cut  down  the  mulberry- tree  in  the  Magyar  tale 
(No.  244),  because  these  several  i>oints  of  vantage  are  believed 
to  have  afforded  an  outlook  for  Cinderella ;  so  in  the  Hungarian 
tale  (No.  338),  the  fence,  stable,  and  roof  are  demolished  bccau.se 
Aschenbrodel  told  his  brothers  that  by  surmountini;  these  he  was 
enabled  to  see  the  stranger  knight.  In  a  Polish  story  (No.  330) 
the  hero  is  sentenced  to  death,  but  spared  by  the  servant,  who 
kills  a  dog  instead.    And,  for  a  last  comparison,  as  ihc  heroine 
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must  hide  her  youth  and  beauty  under  an  ugly  skin  or  cloak,  so 
in  the  Russian  story  (No.  321)  we  have  the  pigskin  disguise  of 
the  hero,  who  becomes  scullion  at  the  palace ;  and  in  the  modern 
Arabian  story  (No.  337)  the  rags  which  he  buys  from  a  beggar 
before  hiring  himself  to  drive  the  ox  which  turns  the  water-wheel 
in  the  king's  garden. 

Any  further  comment  upon  the  stories  is  superfluous  in  a  work 
which  is  enriched  by  an  Inlroduction  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang,  the  late  President  of  the  Folk-lore  Society.  I  am  happy 
in  having  "  so  strong  a  prop  to  support  so  weak  a  burden*' ;  for, 
whatever  regret  the  necessary  incompleteness  of  the  collection 
may  occasion,  one  will  never  **be  sorry"  that  Cinderella  has 
had  "so  noble  a  godfather I  leave  it  to  [his]  honour- 
able survey." 

In  conclusion,  I  have  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  important 
and  iiivaluable  assistance  which  I  have  received  from  many 
quarters. 

The  Hon.  John  Abercromby  has  translated  and  tabulated  the 
Finnish  variants,  Nos.  95,  96,  97,  besides  examining  other  Fin- 
nish stories  on  my  behalf. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Andrews  allowed  me  to  use  his  MSS.  prior  to  the 
publication  of  his  interesting  collection  of  Contes  Li^ures, 

Signor  Eugenio  Casanova  (sotto-archivista  di  Stato,  Firenze) 
rendered  into  Italian  and  wrote  out  in  full  the  variants  printed 
in  dialect  in  the  collections  of  Coronedi-Berti,  Gradi,  and  De 
Nino,  copies  of  which  books  I  had  been  unable  to  obtain.  For 
this  assistance  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind  mediation  of  Signora 
Santarelli. 

M.  Chabaud,  of  Montpeliier,  furnished  me  with  a  French 
translation  of  a  variant  published  in  an  old  number,  no  longer 
procurable,  of  his  Revue  des  Lan^tcs  Romanes. 

Mr,  J.  W.  Crombie  has  taken  many  pains  to  procure  me 
Spanish  versions,  of  which  he  has  also  furnished  translations. 

The  Rev.  H.  F.  Feilbeig  (of  Askov,  Vejen  St.,  Denmark),  who 
volunteered  to  select  and  translate  all  Danish  variants,  has  sent 
me  in  all  over  seventy  different  versions,  including  a  number 
of  Norse,  Swedish,  and  other  stories.  He  also  gained  access  on 
my  behalf  to  the  valuable  MS.  collections  of  Dr.  Kristensen  and 
of  Prof   Moe  (to  whose  courtesy  in  this   regard   1    am   much 
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beholden),  and  the  sympathetic  interest  that  he  has  from  the 
first  taken  in  my  enterprise  has  served  as  valuable  stimulus.  It 
is  Mr.  Feilberg  also  who  put  me  into  communication  with  other 
learned  folk-lorisls  abroad,  whose  contributions  have  been  of  so 
niuch  value. 

Mr.  E.  Sidney  Hartland  gave  me  at  the  outset  much  invaluable 
advice,  and  every  possible  encouragement.  To  ask  of  him  is  to 
obtain,  and  he  has  given  his  time  most  generously  to  translating 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  baffling  dialect  versions,  besides  help- 
ing in  other  ways  too  numerous  to  state. 

r>r  R.  F,  Kaindl  (of  Czernowitz,  Buckowina)  has  communi- 
cated with  me  respecting  the  Slavonic  variants,  but  could  add 
none  to  those  which  I  had  already  obtained.* 

Or.  Karlowicz  of  Warsaw,  to  whose  contributions  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  refer,  complied,  with  considerate  promptness, 
with  my  request  for  information  respecting  Polish  versions,  and 
has  made  abstracts  for  me  of  no  less  than  thirty-one  stories, 
besides  adding  some  interesting  comments  of  his  own  (see 
note  71). 

Dr.  Rrauss  of  Vienna  kindly  consented  to  publish  in  his 
periodical  Am  Ur-^ueU^  for  my  immediate  benefit,  a  story  which 
he  entitles  *'  Aschenbrodel  in  Bosnien".  l>r.  Krauss's  introduc- 
tions to  other  distinguished  folk-lonsts  have  been  of  much  service 
to  me. 

Dr.  Kaarle  Krohn  of  Helsingfors  has  selected  fifteen  Finnish 


»  Dr.  K.oindl  puinkxl  oui  lo  me  certain  resemblances  in  the  stories  "Gutund 
Boi"  nnU  "Die  TcufeUmOhle",  in  Die  RuUmn  in  dtr  Bukmcina,  von  Kaindl  und 
ManiUiyr&ki.  a  copy  of  which  he  kindly  stni  nic.  These  storic<i,  however,  cnnnol 
Im^  cufuidcfL'd  Cinderella  vahanls.  In  his  leller  10  me.  Dr.  Kaindl  nptly  readls 
the  following  sentence  from  I'hland's  A-AW/JCrw  tur  Gtukithte  der  DiihtyM)(  und 
Sax*  (***'•  ^'"'  P-  ^*'^)  ■  "  Warura  soil  nicbi  Ul»r  Aichenbrtidd  in  etncr  V'orlcsung 
geaprochen  wcrden  ?  Es  wurdc  darOber  gefircdigt,  geprcdigt  von  dcr  kutuireichen 
Knnzel  des  Siras&ljurger  MUn&ters." 

*  Am  Ut-(jHdi,  Bond  iii,  Hefl  iv,  s.  139-135.  *•  Aschenbriklel  in  Bosnien."  I  have 
not  included  this  among  the  variants,  as  it  Is  scarcely  a  typicn)  Cinderella  story. 
Itut  l>r.  Krnuss'it  <»pinion  is  of  interest ;  I  therefore  tratulate  the  following  remarks 
fnmi  his  letter:  "The  story  of  Cinderella  in  its  wanderings  to  Bosnia  must  of 
necculty  have  lost  the  incident  of  the  little  shoe;  in  the  first  place.  t>ecause 
Itosninns  wear  no  shoes  at  all,  only  o^Hken,  n  kind  of  sandal ;  secondly,  because 
in  the  cyci  of  the  Bosnians  a  large  foot  is  an  advantage  mlher  than  an  objection — 
cerLiinly  no  detriment  to  l»eaiity;  thirdly.  Ijccausc  the  mrinner  of  wooing,  as  re- 
Inlrd  in  Oernmn  miirchen,  is  quite  unlike  any  Bosnian  custoni." 
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stories  from  the  wonderful  MS.  collections,  and  has  himself  done 
many  of  them  into  German  for  my  service.  Of  the  remainder, 
Dr.  Krohn  has  procured  me  trustworthy  French  translations.  He 
has  also  been  kind  enough  to  supply  some  important  particulars 
aneni  the  Finnish  name  for  the  heroine,  which  the  translator  had 
omitted  to  give.  These  will  be  found  in  a  special  note  at  the  end 
of  the  volume. 

Mr.  Naak^'s  always  ready  help  has  been  of  a  special  and 
indispensable  nature.  He  has  read  mc  many  Russian  and  Polish 
stories,  and  has  allowed  me  to  consult  him  in  every  difficulty  over 
the  transliteration  of  Russian  and  Slavonic  names  and  titles. 

Mr.  Nutt,  at  whose  suggestion  I  have  presented  the  mediaeval 
legends  in  some  detail,  has  assisted  me  with  references  to  works 
on  mediaival  literature,  and  has  allowed  me  to  use  books  and 
notes  which  have  been  of  much  service.  An  interesting  Gaelic 
story  which  Mr.  Nutt  has  contributed  is  given  on  p.  534,  with 
some  other  variants,  which  were  received  too  late  to  be  included 
in  the  text. 

Dr.  Pitrd  of  Palermo  favoured  me  wilh  a  long  list  of  references, 
and  very  kindly  rendered  into  Italian  some  of  the  dialect  stories. 

Dr.  Sommer  translated  a  CarinLhian  tale  into  literary  German. 

Sig.  Vid  Vuletic-Vukasovic  has  contributed  an  important  un- 
published variant,  besides  others.  His  interesting  "Observa- 
tions" on  the  story  of  Cinderella  I  give  in  full  in  note  66. 

For  the  purposes  of  research  in  connection  with  the  present 
study,  I  have  been  served  with  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  works 
in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  invariable  courtesy  and  readiness 
with  which  these  services  have  been  tendered. 

I^sl,  and  not  least,  I  must  thank  all  those  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Folk-lore  Society  who  have  afforded  help  of  what- 
soever kind. 

I'he  willing  co-operation  of  so  many  folk-lorists,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  is  gratifying  evidence  of  the  interest  which  the 
object  of  the  present  collection  of  variants  has  aroused.  If  the 
labour  of  which  this  volume  is  the  outcome  shall  in  any  degree 
contribute  to  the  settlement  of  the  several  interesting  questions 
which  gather  round  folk-tales,  especially  the  question  of  the 
origin,  independent  or  otherwise,  of  stories  similar  in  their  inci- 
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dent  and  widespread  in  their  distribution,  I  shall  in  no  wise 
begrudge  the  time  which  that  labour  has  absorbed. 

There  will  remain  the  regret  which  invariably  accompanies 
work  of  this  kind — the  non-attainment  of  finality  where  materials 
are  ever  pouring  in ;  and  experience  of  this  has  reconciled  me  to 
aim  at  only  approximate  completeness. 


Marian  Roalfe  Cox. 


Ciavertofty  Streaiham  Hill^  London^ 
December  1892. 
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A.— CINDERELLA. 

G.  A.  Aberg,  Nyiandska  Folksagor.    Helsingfors,  1887.    P.  321,     1 
No.  251.     (From  Finland.) 

"  DoM  TRi  Flikkona  som  sku  ti  Kungsgaln  o  TjvENa"  (The 
three  Girls  who  went  as  Servants  to  the  King^s  Palace). 

Farmer's  three  daughters  wash  their  hands, for  seven  years  in 
new  milk  because  they  are  to  be  king's  servants.  Eldest  daughter 
on  way  to  palace  meets  sheep  with  scissors  on  its  horns,  asking  to 
be  shorn ;  cow  with  pail  on  its  horns,  asking  to  be  milked ;  old 
man  in  ditch,  asking  to  be  helped  out.  She  refuses  each  lest  she 
soil  her  hands.  Same  thing  happens  to  second  daughter,  who 
declines  to  help.  Heroine  shears  sheep,  gets  wool  as  reward ; 
milks  cow,  puts  wool  into  the  milk ;  helps  old  man  out  of  ditch, 
gets  his  stick,  black  at  one  end,  green  at  the  other.  Menial 
heroine  (swineherd  at  palace) — Magic  dresses,  obtained  by 
striking  pig-sty  wall  with  black  end  of  stick — Meeting  place 
(garden)— King  pursues  heroine  [Threefold  flight] ;  catches  her 
third  time — Lost  shoe — Shoe  marriage  test — Happy  marriage 
—Sisters  are  servants  to  heroine. 


G.  A.  Aberg,  Nyiandska  Foiksagor.    Helsingfors,  1887.     P.  322,    2 
No.  252.     (From  Virby  in  Kyrnstatt,  Finland.) 

*'  Flickorna,  som  foro  till  Kungens  Gard"  (The  Girls  who 
went  to  the  King*s  Palace). 

Three  sisters  are  to  go  as  servants  to  the  king's  palace.  Eldest 
meets  cow  with  pail  on  its  horns,  asking  to  be  milked ;  sheep  with 
scissors  on  its  horns,  asking  to  be  shorn  ;  old  man  with  knife  in 
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his  hand,  asking  to  be  loused.  She  refuses  each,  lest  she  soil  her 
hands.  Gets  work,  at  palace.  Second  sister  meets  the  same,  and 
declines  to  help.  Heroine  milks  cow  and  drinks  milk;  shears  sheep 
and  takes  wool :  louses  old  man,  who  gives  her  a  silk  dress,  silver 
dress,  ^old  dress,  a  gold  carriage,  gold  shoes,  and  gold  horse. 
Menial  heroine  (at  palace) — Uagic  dresses  Meeting-place 
(church)^( Threefold  flight) — Lost  shoe — Shoe  marriage  test — 
Happy  marriage. 


3    J.  B.  Andrews,  Cotttes  Uptres.     Paris,  1892.     No.  1.     Pp.  3-7, 

(From  Mentone.) 

"Catarina." 

Heroine  persuades  widowed  father  to  marry  her  Fairy-god- 
mother— lU-treated  heroine  (by  stepmother)— Menial  heroine 
(minds goat)  Task  (spinning)  -Task-performing animal  (goat) 
-61a3ring  of  helpful  animal  -Ealing  uiboo  -Bevivified  bones— 
Father  starting  on  vuyage  offers  gifts.  Heroine  bids  him  only 
visit  her  aunt  and  carry  greeting.  Aunt  sends  nut  to  heroine 
containing  Magic  dress ;  and,  on  second  occasion,  almond 
containing  gold  slippers — Meeting-place  (church)—  Heroine  made 
beautiful  by  bones  ;  sits  by  stepsisters ;  gives  one  her  handker- 
chief—Two-fold  flight — Pursuers  detained  with  (1)  bran  in  their 
eyes,  (2)  handful  of  pence  Lost  shoe—  Shoe  marriage  test — 
Happy  marriage. 


Arch(eoiog$cai  /ieview^  vol,  iii  (March-July  1889),  pp.  24-27. 

"  ASHIMIKI." 

Ill-treated     heroine     (by     step-mother     and     step-sisters) 

—  Menial  heroine  (minds  sheep)  —  Helpful  animal  —  Ear 
cornucopia — Spy  on  heroine — Slaying  of  helpful  animal- 
Old  woman  counsels  heroine  -  Eevivified  bones —  Task  (to 
make  big  pot  of  soup  out  of  tliimbleful  of  water,  one  grain  of 
barley,  and  one  cmmb  of  bread)— Task-performing  animal- 
Meeting-place  (church) — Dresses  (not  magic)  and  glass  slippers 
(her  own) — Flight  (two-fold)  -Lost  shoe — bhoe  mamage  test 

—  Mutilated  foot — False  bride — Animal   witness   (raveni 
Happy  marriage. 


A. — CINDERELLA.  3 

Anhivio^  it,  pp.  31-34.     NavelU popoiari  Sarde.     Story  No.  III. 
Contributed  by  Sig.  Giovanni  Pipere  di  Nuoro. 

"  Sa  Bitella  de  SOS  CoRROS  d*Oro"  (The  Calf  with  Golden 

Horns). 

ni-treated  heroiue  ( by  step-mother  1 — Menial  heroine — 
Fairy  aid.  Heroine  gives  water  to  fairy,  who  in  return  endows 
her  with  be«iuty,  promises  her  a  prince's  love,  and  gives  her  calf 
with  golden  horns,  which  she  must  take  care  of  and  obey.  Step- 
mother^  jealous,  sends  own  daughter  to  draw  water,  but  girl  refuses 
drink  to  fairy,  who  causes  her  to  shrivel  up  into  old  woman. 
Heroine  daily  pastures  calf— Slaying  of  helpful  animal  (calf) — 
Bones  collected  and  put  in  grotto — Magic  dresBes  (from  grotto) 
— Meeting-place  (masB) — Flight  (manifold)— Lost  shoe— Shoe 
marriage  teat — Happy  marriage— Villain  nemesis  (step-sister 
remains  accursed). 


Ibid.^  ii,  pp.  185-87.     Nov. pop,  Sarde.     Story  No.  V. 
"Sa  Contanscia  de  Chiginera"  (The  Story  of  Cinderella). 

[ni-treated  heroine]— Gifts  from  father;  heroine  asks  him  to 
salute /tfS£/>««'  mediauu  :  horse  will  not  stir  till  he  has  done  so. 
j^t/sci///^  (— prince,  doing  penance)  sends  (1)  nut,  (2)  almond  to 
Cinderella — Magic  dresses,  from  almond  ;  tiring-maids  from  nut 

Meeting-place  (church) — Lost  shoe  (silver)— Shoe  marriage 
test —Heroine  discovered  in  kitchen,  wearing  magic  dress  and 
silver  shoe;  prince  gives  her  fellow-shoe. — Cinderella  attends 
Mass  in  magic  clothes  ;  sits  between  sisters  ;  gives  each  a  flower 
and  box  on  ear  ;  reminds  them  of  this  aftcrwardsj  when  they 
boast  to  father  about  lady's  gift — C  invttes  father  to  dinner  she 
has  prepared.  Sisters  deride  her ;  bu^  prince  comes  to  dinner 
and  claims  bride— Happy  maiTiage. 
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Ibid.^  ii,  54-58.     (A  Cinderella  Story  from  Camerino,  by  Caterina    7 

Pigorini-Beri.) 

*'La  CENERF.NTni.A  " 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  mother) — Hearth  abode— Gifts  from 
father  ;  heroine  chooses  gold  tree,  gold  pot,  gold  spade ;  plants 


.■:?'n: 


Tirw-tiut  iiicir— ^mu^— i^iMT  buh — Bum  marruiri  wm — ""'tiet 
:rni:-t  --.innv.  i,  (-•nn  :riu:.  nmriitr  v^a.  iii:i:i:'i  ii:r:iiTi:  it  ti  r 
r.Ti:    :rv.-'sf:   sjsitr   n    n-j"  -rfr>— t-nTnn-  -vnsufiB    siriSE  —  ~'-ri:'i 


ni-tr«at«i!l  beroint  ir.-;  •-:•-.-:  '"by  rtep-mother/— I  athr-r  p'^^r- 
>':a'i*'i  t'j  aoir.'!',-:  '.r-tzr  :r  tht  mountain*.  Brother  is  thirsty. 
Si^T*--  'iriTcv  r.:n".  ro:  ro  'irr.k  *  1 1  rain  water  in  horse's  hoof-prints. 
r.r  h'-  viiil  v.:rn  inv»  foa!  :  '3y  in  print  of  ox-hoo(s,  or  he  will  turn 
into  '.'ilf :  (,v  l'»iffaio-h'»'ifs,  ^4)  bear's  paws.  (5)  pig's  feet,  and  (6) 
wfrir*  f'ci.  for  fear  of  similar  transformations.  Finally,  he  drinks 
from  |»riMi  'if  sh»-fp*s  foot,  and  is  turned  into  ram.  Heroine  and 
ram  n-.ir  h  lioin*-.  Strpinolhi-r  series  to  slay  ram  ;  h(.*roine  escapes 
with  it  In  mountain.  While  spinning  she  drops  flistaff,  which  rolls 
into  lave;  k'""«  a'^'**»'  '**  l<*aving  ram  \irti/.ini;.  Kinds  thousand- 
vrarold  rrone  (Drw).  who  i>frrrs  her  fish  to  tat.  and  brings  snakes 
and  drajjons.  I  Irroint-  is  le-rrified,  and  weeps.  Tells  her  story. 
Oone  makes  firr,  puts  firi-hook  into  stove,  and  says:  *' If  Black- 
"^^s  [iasses  by.  d<»n't  wake  me ;  if  Rainbow-hucd  flies  past,  put 
z>winu  firt-rakr  li»  mv  fi-el  to  wake  nu-."  She  goes  tn  sleep. 
■v-.V  head  on  hi'miiH-'N  kners.  Hlack  monster  flies  i>;ist.  Pre- 
«rf."-..  Rainbow-lined  .ipp*ars.  Heroine  throws  fire-hook  at  feel 
II  :r:-^.  who  wakes  uiul  finds  lieroine's  loeks  and  raiment  liirnod 
ri  m'td  Heroine  takes  leave  of  erone,  und  <1rives  ram  home. 
luriis  i'l'd  rlothes  in  holi-  lu-ar  stove,  aiul  ilons  old  ones  before 
-uv  ^  j*:^^  l*y  step-molhei,  who  notiees  j;old  loeks,  learns  how 
-iif.    'fii  -J:»fm,  and  all  that  has  liap[H'ne*.l.     Sends  own  daujihter 

t  .nuumain  !0  do  likewtM*.     Crone  turns  her  into  scare-crow,  and 

-auis  y^r  "laiTX.     Step  uu'IIh-i  and  step  si'iter  :;o  to  see  weddir^. 

:r»Mnne    oilijw*  in  ll»gic  dlVMI     Murries  home  before  them-  - 
l(Wi.tiilDei     ■!  ■^"-'5  i"*^*  'stream.     Kmj;'s  horses,  seeini;  ^old  she. 

-tuftc  io  onnit.    'V-iwr  mcM  vltvover  reasi.»n  :  shiv  taken  tn  K.;r^ — 
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Shoe  marriage  test  — Animal  witness  (cock) — Happy  marriage — 
Ram  taken  to  palace — Step-mother  and  step-sister  vi&it  heroine  ; 
propose  bathing;  push  her  far  out  to  sea.  Fish  swallows  heroine. 
Substituted  bride.  Heroine,  inside  fish,  hears  voice  of  bell-ringer  ; 
begs  him  cross  himself  seven  times,  and  tell  King  not  to  slay 
brother  ram.  King  goes  at  night  to  seashore  with  bell-ringer  ; 
hears  heroine's  voice  ;  springs  into  sea,  cuts  open  fish  with  sword, 
and  delivers  her — Villain  Nemesis.  Step-mother  and  step-sister 
bound  to  horse's  tail — Three  apples  fall  from  heaven. 


Jon  Aknason,  Hlk-taUs  of  Iceland^  collected  by.    Leipzig,  1862-    © 
64.      Translation   by    W.   Howard    Carpenter ;    published  in 
Folk-Ijin  Record^  iii,  237-241. 

"Step-Mother  Storv." 

Widowed  King,  father  of  Mjadveig,  marries  widow.  She  and 
her  daughter  Kroka  change  at  will  into  giantesses — Ill-treated 
heroine  (by  step-mother  and  step-sister)^ Mother  help  (in 
dream) — Heroine  directed  by  dead  mother  (i)  to  pick  up  ker- 
chief in  path  ;  this  is  stolen  from  her  by  stepsister ;  (2)  to  follow 
clue  of  yarn  which  conducts  her  to  bower  where  she  dwells  un- 
seen^ — ^Lost  shoe;  heroine  vows  she  will  wed  whatever  man  finds 
it.  King's  son  puts  ashore  to  visit  King  ;  finds  shoe,  is  per- 
suaded by  queen  that  it  belongs  to  her  daughter  with  whom  he 
sails  away — Mutilated  foot — False  bride — Animal  witness 
(birds  in  rigging)-  -Prince  lands  again  at  same  spot  ;  chances  on 
heroine's  bower ;  sees  she  wears  fellow  shoe  to  one  he  carries, 
and  bids  her  put  on  ;  takes  her  to  ship,  goes  to  his  own  countr>' 
— Happy  marriage — Villain  Nemesis — Step-sister  is  barnt  and 
her  ashes  made  into  porridge  which  queen  eats ;  she  is  then 
burnt  also. 


Arnason,   Icelandic  Lej^ends,     Translated  by  Geo.  J.  Powell  and 
Eirikr  Magnusson  (2nd  Series).     London,  1866,  pp.  235-250. 

"The  Story  of  Mjadveig,  Daughter  of  Mani." 

New  queen  sought  for  widowed  king  Mini.  Har|>-playing 
widowed  queen,  with  one  daughter,  chosen.  Ill-treated 
heroine   (by  stepmother  and   step-sister) — Spell  wrought   by 
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Step-mother  causing  heroine  and  step-sister,  through  exchange  of 
dresses,  to  change  places  and  shapes.  Heroine  (Mjadveig)  bound 
hand  and  foot — Mother  help  (in  dream) — Magic  food-producing 
doth — Spy  on  heroine — Magic  cloth  stolen  by  step-sister — Hero 
ine,  direaed  by  mother  in  dream,  escapes  to  house  by  the  sea. 
Key  opens  house  by  charm  only — One  day  heroine  takes  fright 
at  sight  of  ships.  Leader  of  fleet  lands  and  picks  up  Lost  shoe 
— Shoe  marriage  teat — Hero  goes  to  Mini's  house  in  quest  of 
the  rtai  Mjadveig— Mutilated  foot — False  bride — Animal  wit- 
nesa  (Isrds) — Spell-dissolving  plate  put  by  prince  on  Jalse  bride's 
shoulders,  transforms  her  to  troll— Villain  Nemesis  (killed  and 
salted).— Happy  marriage — Salted  flesh  of  false  bride,  given  to 
step-mother  to  eat  at  wedding,  transforms  her  to  troll — ^Villain 
VemesiB  (blown  up  with  gunpowder) — Heroine  has  son.  Bath- 
woman  puts  spell  on  her ;  they  exchange  dresses,  places,  and 
shapes — Herdsman  sees  heroine  inside  glass  hall  on  rock  which 
giant  drags  into  sea  by  iron  chain.  Dwarf  tells  herdsman  how  to 
release  heroine,  giving  axe  with  which  to  cut  iron  chain — Giant 
blinded  by  contents  of  hag  flung  by  dwarf — Heroine  delivered — 
Herdsman  informs  prince  ;  is  made  earl — Spell -dissolving  board 
put  by  prince  on  bath-woman  transforms  her  to  troll — Villain 
Kemeaia  ncilled)^Hero  and  heroine  reunited. 


ASBJORKSEN  DC  MoE,  NoTske  Folkttventyr,  No.  19. 

'*Kari  Trastak." 

(See  Daseht,  No.  30.) 


11  P.  C  ASBJORNSEN,  NoTy  BHitdbog  for  den  Nffrske  Ungdvn;. 

Christiania,  1S37. 

"  Kari    Tr.€stak." 

Parents  leave  boy  and  girl  a  baking-pan  and  a  cat.  Boy  lakes 
baking  pan — Cat  aid — Menial  heroine— (kitchen-maid  at  palace) 
—Helpful  animal  (cat)  catches  (0  reindeer,  (2)  stag,  (3)  elk  ; 
sells  them  to  king  for  100,  300,  300  dollars:  buys  for  heroine 
saddle-horse  and  Magic  dresses — Token  object*  thrown :  water, 
towel,  comb. — Meeting-place  (church) — Threefold  flight — Prince 
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secures  heroine's  glove — Pitch  trap — Lost  shoe  (golden) — Shoe 
marriage  test — Mutilated  foot- -False  bride- -Animal  witness 
(bird) — Magic  dress  worn  under  husk — Happy  marriage. 


P.  Chr.  Asbjornsen  or.  Jorcen  Moe,  Norske  Foike-cvtntyr, 
and  edition.  Christiania,  1852.  P.  416.  (From  Bygland, 
Norway. ) 

"KaRI    TR.ESTAK." 

Hl-treated  heroine  (by  8tei>-mother) — Task  (to  gather  grain 
from  ashes)  Aid  from  hill-folk. — Hagic  dresses — [Story  pro- 
ceeds like  "  Kari  Trjestak''  (see  No,  1 1),  except  that  heroine  does 
not  ser%e  in  king's  castle.] 


Ibid.^  p.  416.     (From  Hardanger,  Norway.) 

"Kari  Tr^.stak." 

Man,  seeking  runaway  horse,  comes  to  widow's  house  and  rests. 
Chair  holds  him  captive  til!  he  promises  to  marry  widow — ID- 
treated  heroine  (by  step-mother  and  step-sisters)  -Menial 
heroine  (herds  cattle)— Helpful  animal  (ox)  Ear  cornucopia — 
Step-sisters  sent  to  spy  ;  heroine  sends  them  to  sleep  by  hair- 
dressing.  But  eye  in  hack  of  second  stepsister's  neck  discovers 
magic  food-supply — Slaying  of  helpful  animal— House  springs 
up  where  ox  is  huried,  containing  dresses,  etc.,  for  heroine — Task 
(to  gather  grain  fh)m  ashes )^ Task-performing  animals  (birds) 
-  -Magic  dresses  Meeting-place  (church)  -Threefold  flight — 
Lost  shoe-  Shoe  marriage  test-  Mutilated  feet  Happy  mar- 
riage. 
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Ibid.^  p.  420.     (From  Hardanger.) 

"  Kari  Tr.€STak.*' 

Menial  heroine,  in  iroll's  service — Meeting-place  (church) — 
Tlireefold  flight— Lost  shoe— Shoe  marriage  test-  Mutilated 
foot  (step-sister's) — Animal  witness  (birds)— Happy  marriage. 


14 
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16 


16 


17 


Ihid.^  p.  420.     (From  Fjeldberg.) 

"  LiNnp.DROXNiNr.Ex"(Thc  Lime  tree  Queen) 

Ill-tre«ted  heroine  (by  step-mother)     Helj]   from   lime-tree 
queen  — Magic  dresues      Meeting-place  (church) 
flight    LoBt    shoe  -  Shoe     marriage     test 
Animal  witness  (hirds)— Happy  marriage. 


Threefold 

Mutilated    foot — 


Athanas'kv,  Russian  Foik-taUs.    Hart  VIj  pp.  152-154.     No.  30. 

**Chernitshka"  (Little  Cinderella). 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother  and  step-sisters )— Menial 
heroine  nKknaiued  "  ihc  Hl:uk  ilirl"  Task  (grain-sorting) — 
Task-performing  animals  (doves)  Magic  dresses  ([)rovi<Jed  by 
joves) — Meeting-place  (ball)  -Threefold  flight— Pitch-trap — 
Lost  shoe  Shoe  marriage  test— Mutilated  foot -Animal  wit- 
ness (doves}— Happy  marriage-  Villain  Nemesis. 


D'AULNOY,  Madame,  Ccntts  des  Fees,  1 698. 

"FiNETTE    CeNDRON." 

(See  No.  56.) 


Dtis  Aiisland,  Jahrgang  183a.      ''Marchcn  und  Kinderspiele  in 
Gnecljeniand",  \-on  Dr.  Zuccarini.    No.  58,  p.  230. 

KIdcr  sisters  kill  and  eai  mother.  Youngest.  StaetopoutA 
(AM.'hcnputtelK  refuses  to  jiartakc  ;  collects  mothers  bones  and 
buries  ihcm  under  tree.  Bird  sings  overhead — Help  at  grave — 
Magic  dresses— Ill-treated  heroine  (by  envious  sisteni)— Menial 
heroine-  Meeting-place  ^church)  Sisters  go  tot;ether:  pnnce  talK 
in  love  with  heroint*-  Trap  (honey  mo(  pitch) — Ever)*  woman 
lo2»cs  a  shoe ;  heroine's  is  the  smallest — Lost  shoe-  Shoe  mar- 
riage teet  Sisters  hide  heroine  in  hen-house  ;  prince  discovers 
her— Happy  marriage — Old  woman  sent  by  sisters  transforms 
heroine  into  bird  whilst  dressing  her  hair.  Bird  escapes  from  her 
on  10  roof.     VVimrc  hears  tt  singing  and  has  it  caught.     Bird  tells 


i 
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him  what  ha.s  happened.  Old  woman,  uuiiipcUcd  Lu  remove 
spell,  bids  prince  pluck  out  feathers,  whereupon  heroine  is  re- 
tran&fonned — Villain  Nemesis. 


I 


: 


Basile,  Pentamtrone.    Aus  dem  NeapoUtanischen  iibcrtragen  von     18 
Felix  Liebrecht.     Breslau,  1846.     isi  Day,  6th  Tale,  vol.  i,  pp. 

78-89. 

**La  Catta  Cenerentola." 

Governess  counsels  heroine  to  murder  unkind  step-mother  and 
to  persuade  father  to  marr)'  her— Ill-treated  heroine  (by  governess 
step-mother) — Fairy  Dove  aid — Hearth  abode — ( nlu  chosen  Irom 
father.  Heroine  bids  him  ask  fairy  dove  un  island  of  Sardinia  lo 
send  her  something.  Ship  will  not  move  because  he  forgets  this. 
Captain  dreams  reason  why.  Fairy  dove  sends  heroine  gold  palm 
branch  (which  she  plant.s),  gold  llowL-r-pol,  gold  spade,  silk  ker- 
chief—  Uagic  dresses  —  Meeting-place  (festival)  ^  Three-fold 
flight — Gold  and  jewels  thrown  to  pursuers — Lost  shoe^ — Shoe 
test,  after  banquul  to  which  all  are  invited  :  unsuccessful. 
Second  shoe  teat :  Heroine  is  present — Happy  marriage. 


Bechstein,  Dtutschts  Marchettbuch.     I-cipzig,  1846.     Pp.  342-44.     19 

"  ASCHENBRODEU" 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother  and  step-sisters)  — 
Menial  heroine  ^  Hearth-abode  —  Gifts  chosen  from  father — 
Heroine  chooses  hazel-twig  and  plants  it  on  mother's  grave. 
—  Help  at  grave  —  Task  (grain-sorting)  —  Task-performing 
animals  (bird»)— BCagic  dresses— Meeting-place  (ball)— Thiee- 
fold  flight — Lost  shoe — ^Shoe  marri'iKe  test— Happy  marriage 
— Villain  Nemesis. 


Berxon'i,  Fiabt  popolari  Vemziane.     Venezia,   1873;      Story       20 
K  No.  Vm,  pp.  36-44. 

^B  "La  ConzaSenare." 

^"         Ill-treated  heroine  (by  elder  sisters)   leaves  ■  home  to  take 
I  service — Faiiy  aid— Menial   heroine  called  '*  Conza-Senare"  at 

I  palace   by   prince — Ma^c  dresses  procured  by  means  of  fairy 
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wand — Me€ting-place  (ball)  Three-fold  flight  -  Sand  and  money 
and  lastly  shoe  thrown  at  pursuers — (Prince  has  struck  heroine 
with  tongs,  but  token  object  is  not  named  at  ball) — Love^ck 
prince — EecognitioD  food— Happy  marriage. 


21     BiMioUca  dt  hs    Tradiciotus  popuhrts  Espanahs^  t.  i,  p.   T14 

*'  Maria  i,a  CHVirrFNTA." 

Ill-treated  heroine  {by  step-mother) — Slaying  of  helpful 
animal  (calf) — Magic  wand  for  heroine  in  entrails  of  calf,  which 
whilst  she  washes  them,  are  carried  away  by  stream — Heroine 
taken  to  hut,  which  she  tidies  for  old  woman,  then  cooks  dinner. 
Then  old  woman  sends  her  to  sleep,  restores  calfs  entrails,  and 
gives  her  star  on  brow — Step-mother  covers  star  with  rag — 
Envious  step-sister  wants  to  get  same,  but  refuses  to  tidy  hut,  and 
is  punished  with  turkey-cock's  crest  on  brow.  Step-mother  covers 
it  with  silk  kerchief — Magic  dresses  and  tM^uipagc  produced  by 
means  of  wand — Meeting-place  (ball)— Flight— Lost  shoe^  -Shoe 
marriage  test^Heroine  hidden  under  kneading-trough — Animal 
witness  (dogj  —Happy  marriage. 


*'V.  BONDESON,  Svenska  Foiksaptr.     Stockholm,  1882.     P.  qi. 
>{o.  XXI II.     (From  Viirmland,  in  Sweden.) 

"  Askungem"  (Cinder-brat). 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother  and  step-sisters)-— Menial 
heroine,  nick-named  Cinder-brat — Midwife  aid^ — Transformation 
of  pumpkin,  rats,  and  caterpillars,  into  chariot,  horses,  coachman, 
and  footmen  for  herome— ^Magic  dresses  by  means  of  midwife's 
wand — Meeting-place  (ball).  Heroine  must  leave  before  mid- 
night— Twofold  flight.  Heroine  detained  past  midnight  at 
second  ball.  Magic  dresses  become  rags — Lost  shoe  (no  longer 
golden,  but  shabby  and  very  small) — Shoe  marriage  test — 
Happy  marriaga 


A.- 
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/Bvsk, 


The  Foikhre  of  Rome,     l^ondon,  1874.    Pp.  26-29. 
''  La  Cenorientola." 


ni-treated  heroine  {by  elder  sisters)— Meniftl  heroine  (called 
"Cenorientola") — Gifu  chosen  by  three  daughters  irom  father. 
Bird,  promised  to  heroine,  forgotten  by  father  whose  boat  will  not 
move  till  he  gets  it— Helpful  aninial  (bird)— Magic  dresses — 
Meeting-place  (ball) — Three-fold  flight— Lost  shoe  (golden) — 
Shoe  marriage  test— Happy  marriage. 


Rusk,  op,  cit.     Pp.  31-37. 

"  Vaccarkt.la." 

Widow  seeks  marriage  with  father  of  heroine,  whom  she  in- 
structs with  own  daughter — Ill-treated  heroine— Menial  heroine 
(called  ''Maria")  tends  cow  (called  "  Vaccarclla")— Tasks,  (i> 
spinning,  (2)  weaving,  [,3)  shirt-making  —  Task-performing 
animal  (cow)  assumes  form  of  woman  (o  make  shirt — Spy  on 
heroine— Slaying  of  helpful  animal — Golden  ball  under  heart  of 
helpful  animal  gives  magic  help- — Magic  dresses — Meeting-place 
(church) — Three-fold  flight — Lost  shoe — Heroine  made  to  clean 
barrel :  step-sister  takes  her  place  inside  barrel — Shoe  marriage 
test — Happy  marriage — Ste|>sister  scalded  to  death  by  mistake. 
Step-mother  sets  up  corpse  on  stairs  as  though  living  :  father 
throws  wood  at  it.  Villain  Kemesia — Father  takes  infant  daughter 
and  deserts  wife. 


23 


24 


CakutUt  Review^  \\{\Zio\  \\   \2\.  25 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother) — Helpful  animal  (cow), 
gives  milk  —  Slaying  of  helpful  animal  —  Revivified  bones 
—  Hating  taboo — Magic  dresses — Meeting-place  (palace)  -Flight 
(?  threefold)— Lost  shoe — Heroine  hides  in  granar)- — Animal 
witness  (cock) — Happy  marriage— Villain  Nemesis. 
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26  CA.\lFBEL^  No.  XT. 1 1 1.     Vol.  ii,  286  ff. 

'*Tke  Sharp(hokneu)  Grev  Sheep." 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  Btep-mother)— XeoUl  heroine  (minds 
sheep)—  Helpfu]  animal — Hcnwifc,  consulicd  by  step  nioUier. 
sends  own  daughter  to  spy  on  heroine,  who  sends  her  to  sleep  by 
hair-dressing.  Eye  in  back  of  spy's  head  sees  sheep  bring  meat — 
Slaying  of  helpful  animal — Bevivified  bones — Henwife's  daugh- 
ter tells  of  prince's  love  for  heroine  ;  step-sister  sent  in  her  place 
10  herd  sheep.  Heroine  stxretlv  receives  gold  shoes  and  rendez- 
vous from  prince — Keeting-place  (sermon)— Threefold  flight — 
Lost  shoe-  Shoe  marriage  test  Mutilated  foot — False  bride — 
Animal  witness  (bird) — Happy  marriage. 


Uylten-Cavaluus,  Svenska  Folksaj^or. 

"  Den  ulla  Goloskon." 

(See  Thorpe,  No.  lu.) 


27  CtlHe  Magazin<y  vol.  xiii,  pp.  454-465. 

"The  Snow-white  Maiden,  and  the  Fair  Maid,  and  the 
Swarthy  Maid,  and  Krizzle  or  Uaid-Paiv  theik 
Mother," 

lU'treated  heroine  (by  step-mother  and  step-sisters) — Henisl 
heroine — Hcfriendcd  by  "Cantrips"  or  'I'rouble  the  House — 
Magic  dresses — Starhngs  three  sit  on  either  shoulder — Cantnps 
strikes  rock  and  produces  black  steed— Meeting-place  (church) 
— Flight  (two-fold) — Lost  shoe— Shoe  marriage  te-t— Heroine 
hidden  under  washtul) — Happy  Marriage  Milk  and  honev 
from  heroine's  finger-tips  allay  thirst  of  prince.  **  Fair  maid  "■ 
accompanies  heroine  as  maid  of  honour,  pushes  her  whilst  bathing 
into  lock  where  great  beast  '*  Senselessness"  seizes  her.  Heroine 
comes  up  twice  and  questions  herd-boy,  third  time  is  waylaid  by 
prince,  who  slays  monster.  Birds  sing  for  heroine  alone.  Steed 
weeps  tears  of  blood  for  her. 
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CoMPARETTi,  N<mllinepop0hri  Jiatiane.    Roma,  Torino,  Firenzc,    28 
1875.     No.  XXIII,  pp.  95-100. 

"  La  Cknerkntot.a." 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  mother)  —  Hearth-abode  —  Menial 
heroine  minds  ducks— Task  (apinning)^ — Old  woman  aid — Old 
woman  lends  heroine  mapic  comb,  which  makes  fall  from  her 
hair  corn  for  ducks  and  jewels.  Task  performed  by  means  of 
magic  wand.  Same  things  happen  several  days  Magic  dresfies 
provided  by  bird  \'eif!irio  ^iveri  heroine  by  ok!  woman— Meeting- 
place  (ball)— Three-fold  flight— Money  and  Shoe  thrown  to 
pursuers — Prince  fetches  heriiine  from  |>arenis  who,  at  first, 
refuse  to  show  her.  The  jingling  of  hells  on  Heroine's  magic 
dress  is  mistaken  for  noise  of  tire-irons — Happy  marriage- 
Heroine  gives  presents  to  parents  and  sister. 


Q,%Ki!iZ^HaHan  Popular  Tales.  London,  1885.  No.  IX,  pp.  42-47 

**  ClNDKRErXA.' 

(See  Imbriani,  No.  51,  the  original  of  this  version.) 


],  CxTRTis^  Myths  and  Folk-Mrf  of  Ireland.    London,  1870. 
Pp.  78-92. 

'*Fair,  Brown,  and  Trembmng." 

ni-treated  heroine  (by  elder  sisters) — Xenial  heroine— Hero 

loves  eldest  sister  first — Henwifc  wears  cloak  of  darkness;  befriends 
heroine-™**  Trembling  "—Magic  dresses,  procured  liy  clipping 
from  old  clothes — Hair  dipt  turns  j^olden-  Tloney  bird,  honey 
finger,  and  magic  sletds  Uy\  lifrninc  Meeting-place  (church) : 
heroine  must  not  go  inside — Threpfold  flight  Lost  shoe — Search 
for  heroine  by  hero  and  otht-r  princes— Shoe  marriage  test — 
Mutilated  feet — Hero  combats  competitors  for  heroine — Happj 
marriage — Eldest  sister,  *'  Fair",  visits  heroine  after  birth  of  son  ; 
pushes  her  into  sea,  where  whale  swallows  her^Substituted 
bride  detected  by  sword  remaining  cold — Heroine,  thrown  up 
three  times  by  whale,  sends  tidings  by  cow-boy.  Fair  gives  cow- 
boy drink  of  oblivion,  which  he  next  time  refuses,  and  tells  hero, 
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who  shoots  whale  with  silver  bullel  in  vulnerable  spot  revealed  by 
heroine.  Speech  taboo  on  heroine  till  this  is  done — Villain 
Nemesis — Cow-boy  marries  second  child  of  hero  and  heroine. 


30        Dasent,  Popular  To  Us  from  the  Norse.  3rd  ed.,  Ediii.,  1S88. 

Pp-  557-374. 
*'  Ratif.  VVoodf.ncloak." 

ni-treated  heroine  (by  atep-mother  and  8tep-«i8ter)  —  Kenial 
heroine  (herds  cattle) — Helpful  animal  (lnill)-~Ear  cornucopia 
—Spy  on  heroine — Bull's  flesh  iinly  t  urt*  tVir  ste^i-moiher's  feigned 
illness — Flight  of  heroine  on  bull—Bull  carries  heroine  through 
copper,  silver  and  gold-forests  to  castle.  Heroine  accidentally 
breaks  off,  (i)  copper  leaf,  (2)  silver  leaf,  (3)  j^old  apple,  causing 
to  appear  trolls,  (i)  three-headed,  (2)  six-headed,  (3)  nine-headed, 
whom  bull  fights  and  kills.  Ointment  from  horn  in  troll's  belt 
cures  bull's  wounds — Bull  bids  heroine  cut  off  his  head,  flay  him, 
put  copper  and  silver  leaves,  and  gold  apple  in  hide,  lay  it  in 
rock,  which  will  give  what  she  wants  when  knocked  with  stick. 
Then  go  to  pig-sty,  don  woodentloak  of  lath  strips,  call  herself 
Katie  Woodencluak,  and  lake  service  as  scullery-maid  at  castle  - 
Token  object  thrown,  ([1]  water,  [2]  towel,  [3]  comb}^Magic 
dresses — Meeting-place  (church)— Threefold  flight — (i)  Prinnj 
secures  heroine's  glove  -Pitch  trap— Lost  shoe  (golden)-  Shoe 
marriage  test --Mutilated  foot — False  bride— Animal  witness 
(bird) — Magic  dress  wurri  under  husk — Happy  marriage. 


31  Denton,  Serfiian  Foik-hrt,     l^ondoii,  1874.    Pp.  59-66. 

"  Fapalluga,  or  the  Golden  Slipper." 

Old  man  warns  girls  spinning  and  cattle-tending  against 
dropping  spindle  down  cliff.  Heroine  drops  hers,  transforming 
mother  into  cow — Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother)— Task, 
spinning. — Transformed  mother  help — Spy  on  heroine — Slay- 
ing of  helpful  animal— Hating  tabiiu—Bevivified  bones — Help 
at  grave— Menial  heroine,  called  Papalluga — Task,  srain-sort- 
ing — Task  performing  animala   (birdn} — Magic  dress — Meet- 
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iDg  place  (church)  —  Three-fold  flight  — Lost  shoe  — 8bo« 
marriage  test — A-oimal  witness  (cock),  reveals  heroine  under 
wash  trough — Happy  marriage. 


I 


Dob5insky,    Prostomirodftie  Siin^nske  pm}€sti.      'luriansky  Sv.       32 
Martin,  t88o.     Part  VII I.     Pp.  65-84. 

"  PopeluSa." 

King  loses  kingdom  and  becomes  forest-ranger."^  Ill-treated 
heroine  and  sisters  (by  siep-mother) — Heroine  and  sisters,  aban- 
doned in  the  desert,  find  their  way  home  by  means  of  clue  of 
thread.  Second  time  heroine  recommends  trail  of  ashes  (hence 
she  is  called  Popelu^a);  thest  are  scattered  by  gale.  One-eyed 
giant  carries  them  off;  heroine  plans  his  death.  They  live  at 
giant's  castle.  Elder  sisters  go  to  palace  where  king  is  to  choose 
bride.  Heroine  finds  gnld  keys  o[)enin^  rooms  containing  Uagic 
dresses— Ueeting-pl ace  (town)  —Twofold  flight — Lost  shoe—  / 
Shoe  marriage  test  -Happy  marriage  ^Heroine  fetches  father 
to  castle. 


DoLEX,  Eit  Vikubiad,  1870.     No.  III. 

"Manihdtteri^  I  Grisehusi"  (The  Man's  Daughter  in  the 
Pig-sty). 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  sorceress-step-mother)  —  Pig-sty 
abode— Neighbour  advises  heroine  to  visit  mother's  grave  on 
three  Thursday  nights — Mother  help  at  grave— Heroine  advised 
by  dead  mother  to  go  three  Thursday  nights  and  knock  at  hill ; 
third  time  old  woman  comes  out— Old  woman  aid — Magic  dresses 
— Meetinaf-place  (church)— Threefold  flight  -Lost  shoe— Shoe 
marriage  test— Mutilated  foot  —Animal  witness  (bird) — Happy 
xnarriage. 
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FiNAMORE,  Tradizioni popolari  Ahhruzzisi.     Lanciano,  1882. 
No.  II.     Pp.  8-12. 

*' I-A   BBRUrrA  CENkRKLLE." 

Ill-treated  heroine  iby  step-mother)  Menial  heroine,  minds 
cow  —  Tasks  ( spinning  J  —  Task-performing  animal  (cow)  — 
Slaying  of  helpful  animal — Heroine   begs  for  cow's  paunch  ; 
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washes  it ;  6nds  ball  inside,  containing  box  which  supplies  Magic 
dresses— Meeting-place  (church)  Heroine  gives  rings  to  step- 
sister who  places  her  chair — Two-fold  flight — Money  thrown  lo 
pursuers — Lost  shoe — Shoe  marriage  test — Witness  (neigh- 
bours)—Hc'r<jine  to  clean  inside  of  tub ;  persuades  step-sister  to 
get  in  in  her  place.  Stcp-mothtT  huils  own  daughter  by  mistake: 
Villain  Nemesis    Happy  marriage. 


35      Folk- Lort  Journal^  ii,  72-74.     (Krora  Old  Meldrum,  Aberdeen- 
shire.) 

"Thk  Red  Calf." 
Ill-treated  heroine  (by  parents);  herds  cattle  —  Helpful 
animal  (red  calf)  takes  her  to  Iiouse  where  for>d  is  spread.  Spy 
on  heroine — (Slaying  of  helpful  animal  proposed)— Sister  holds 
calf:  heroine  beheads  her  instead  —  Heroine  flight  on  calf — 
Heroine  disguise  (rashin  caitic)  —  Menial  heroine  (kitchen- 
maid  at  palace) — ICagic  dresses  provided  l>y  calf— Meeting- 
place  (church)  —  Flight  —  Lost  shoe  —  Shoe  marriage  test  — 
Mutilated  foot  (henwife's  daughter's)— Animal  witness  (bird) — 
Prince  enters  his  own  kitchen  ;  recognises  **  Rashin  eoalic" — 
Happy  marriage— House  built  for  red  calf. 


Gelhart,  Folk-hre  of  Modern  GretC€,  1884,  pp.  27-30, 

'*  Ijtti.k  Sapdi.eslut." 

(See  No.  50.) 


3Q    Gt.inski,   Bajarz  Poiski,  2nd  edition.      Wilna,   1862.     Vol  iii, 

PP-  » 35-49- 
Outcast  heroine  (by  elder  sisters  for  having  buried  horse's 
head)  Menial  heroine  (servant  at  palace)— Help  in  dream  - 
Heroine  dreams  of  treasure-oak — Magic  dresses — Meeting-place 
(church)  Threefold  flight  Pitch  trap  Lost  shoe  —  Shoe 
marriage  test  -Happy  marriage. 
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Grimm,  Household  Taies.     No.  XXI.     Vol.  i,  pp.  93-100. 

"  ASCHENPUTTEI.." 

lU-trea ted  heroine  ( by  step-mother  and  Btep-aUtera )  — 
Hearth-abode  —  Gifts  chosen  by  three  daughters  from  father. 
Heroine  rhooses  hazel-hranf  h.  and  [iliints  it  on  mother's  grave. 
—  Help  at  grave— Task  (grain  sorting)  —  Tusk -performing 
anim&lft  (birds)—  Transformed  mother  help  (bird  on  tree) — 
Magic  dresses  —  Heeting-place  (ball)  —  Three-fold  flight  — 
Heroine  hides,  (1)  in  pear-tree,  {2)  in  pigeon-house,  which  are 
cut  down  by  father— Pitch-trap^  Lost  ahoe—Shoe  marriage 
test— Mutilated  feet — False  brides — Animal  witness  (birds) — 
Happy  marriage — Villain  Nemesis. 

f.  L.GRdNBOR(;,  Opt€gH€iser pa  VtudelbomaL     Kobenhavn,  1884.    ^^ 
P.  96.     No.  VL 
'*STiKnArri:kkN '*  (The  Stepdaughter). 
ni-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother  and  step-sisters) — Hearth 
abode— Dead    mother    help    (at    grave) — Magic    dresses  and 
equipage  from  tree  which  opens  at  command — Bagful    of  mist 
thrown    before    and    behind    heroine's    chariot — Meeting-place 
(church) — Heroine   sits    in  step-mother's    pew ;  step-sisters  arc 
squeezed  to  make  room  for  her — Threefold  flight — Prince  sees 
heroine  vanish  like  a  shooting  star  into  mist — Lost  shoe— Shoe 
marriage    test—  Mutilated     feet— Auimal    witness    ( crow) — 
Happy  marriage— (Villain  Nemesis).     Step-sisters  grow   yellow 
and  grey   with  jealousy,  and  cry  their  eyes    red,  so   that  none 
court  them. 


(From  East 


I   Prof.  Grunotvig's  Unpublished  Collections. 
Jutland.) 
"LuDSE  Lurveha;tte"  (Luc)'  Ragged-hood.) 
Ill-treated    heroine    (by  mother)  —  Menial    heroine   (milks 
cows)— Helpful  animal  (cat)  asks  for  milk— Heroine,  thrashed 
for  having  given  it,   fears  to  do  so  third  time.     Cat  promises 
:ward  ;   drinks  milk,  swells,  and  pushes  off  skin  which  heroine 
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must  wear  —  Heroine  diBguise  (cat  skin)  —  Menial  heroine 
(kitchen-maid  at  palace) — Magic  dreBsee,  etc.,  from  cat^Meet- 
ing-place  (church)  —  (Two-fold  flight)  —  Lost  shoe  —  Shoe 
marriage  test  ^  Mutilated  feet  — Animal  witness  (bird)^ 
Happy  marriage  — Cat's  head  cut  off  and  buried  beneath  pear 
tree.     Cat  transformed  to  prince,  who  is  brother  to  king. 


40  Und.     (From  East  |utland.) 

'^Den  hvide  Hund",  el  "Fut  r  (iryde"  (The  White  Dog, 

or  Put-into-Pot). 
Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother) — Menial  heroine— Dog- 
aid.  Do^  will  do  her  work  if  heroine  will  promise  him  her  two 
sons — Magic  dresaeB — Meeting-place  (church)  —  (i.)  Heroine's 
neck-kerchief  stolen;  (2.)  gold  apple  dropt  ;  (3.)  Lost  shoe - 
Shoe-marriage  teat  —  Mutilated  foot  —  Happy  marriage  — 
Heroine  bears  two  boys ;  beggar  a[)pears  to  comfort  her.  He  has 
seen  three  boys  coming  from  barrowj  heard  them  say  their  father 
will  get  two  new-born  babes,  unless  their  aiothur  says  to  him, 
"Shame  on  you,  you  red  *Pul-into-Pot\"  Dog  comes,  heroine 
s|>eaks  the  words  ;  he  flies  into  flints  and  potsherds.  Keggar 
remains  with  heroine. 
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Ibid.      (From  F^st  Jutland.) 

"Den  Lille  Hakdskk"  (Ihe  Little  Glove). 

Ill-treated  Heroine  (by  ugly  .sister)— Dwarf  Aid--BIagic  Dresses 
— ^Meeting-place    (rhurrh)  -  Threefold    Flight — Lost 
Glove  marriage  test  -Happy  marriage. 


Glove — 


Ibid.  (From  West  Jutland.) 
"  Askepot"  (Pot  of  Ashes), 
ni-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother)— Hearth  abode — Helpful 
animal  (d(»g)  swi;e])s  for  heroine  :  semis  her  to  h me  tree  which 
gives  Magic  dresses,  etc. — Meeting-place  (church) — Threefold 
flight— Step-mother  has  (i)  garden-wall,  (2)  |>eal-heap»  (3)  bake- 
house demolished,  because  heroine  pretends  to  have  had  look 
out  thence — Pitch  trap— Lost  shoe — Shoe  marriage  test — Muti- 
lated feet— Animal  witness  (birds) — Happy  marriage. 
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Ibid.     (Krom  West  Jutland.) 

"Gui.rtsKOKN"  (The  Golden  Shoe). 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother  and  step-sisters)— Hearth 
abode  Tasks,  to  separate  pease  from  boiling  water;  performed 
without  aid— Help  at  grave  of  Dead  Mother— Magic  dresses — 
Meeting-place  (wedding)— Lost  shoe — Shoe  marriage  test — 
Mutilated  feet  (step-sisters' ) — Happy  marriage. 

^^^^H  Ibid,     (From  Zealand.) 

^^^^V  ''MiCTTE  TRiCH^TTE"  (Woodenhood). 

^^^Hcroine  persuades  widowed  father  to  marry  her  school-mis- 
tress— Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother) — Help  at  grave — 
Two-eyed  step-sister  put  to  sleep  by  magic  formula;  two  white 
doves  from  the  altar  feed  heroine.  ThrtT-eyed  step-sister  spies 
on  heroine  ;  third  eye  remains  awake.  Heroine  shut  up  ;  escapes 
to  grave  ;  mother  gives  her  wooden  dress,  small  box,  and  Helpful 
animal  (red  calf) — Heroine  flight  on  calf  through  silver,  golden, 
diamond  forests ;  a  leaf  from  each  is  transfonned  to  magic 
dresses.  They  fight  and  overcome  wild  men  and  animals  and 
reach  golden  castle — Menial  heroine  (ser\'ant) — Water,  hnots, 
towel  thrown  at  heroine — I.ittle  black  dog  in  box.  Helpful 
animal  -Meeting  place  (church)  -Token  objects  named- 
Threefold  flight — Pitch  trap— LoBt  shoe  —  Shoe  marriage  test 
Happy  marriage. 


c^ 


Ibid.     (From  Zealand.) 

"l)EN  LILLE  RODE  Kalv"  (The  Little  Red  CalO- 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother) —Menial  heroine  (tends 
cattle)— Helpful  animal  (red  calf)  Ear  cornucopia  (green  leaf 
behind  ear  produces  food) — Heroine  watched;  shut  up;  escapes 
—Heroine  flight  on  red  calf  through  [copper],  silver,  gold  forests. 
Calf  fights  and  twice  overcomes  another  calf  because  heroine  is 
silent ;  third  time  calf  is  killed  because  heroine  speaks.  Heroine 
lays  green  leaf  on  stone  outside  palace  as  instructed  by  calf — 
Menial   heroine   (kitchen   maid) -Magic   dresses  from  stone— 

c  2 
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Keeting-plaoe — King  throws  water,  towel,  comb  at  heroine — 
Token  objects  named-Lost  shoe  (it  is  stolen  by  king's  order) 
— Shoe  marriage-test— Happy  marriage. 


46  Jbid,     (From  Zealand.) 

"  Has.selbroder"  (Hazel-brother). 

Hi-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother  and  step-sister)  Sen'ing- 
man  offers  gift  from  fair;  heroine  asks  for  whatever  knocks  his 
hat.  He  brings  hazel-twig,  which  heroine  calls  her  brother,  and 
loses  in  well,  (i)  Three  bp-dogs  from  well,  (2)  four  laivdogs, 
(3)  five  laii-dogs  give  Magic  dresses— Meeting-place  (church)— 
[Threefold  flight]— Barn  and  church-wall  pulled  down,  because 
heroine  has  spied  ihencc — Lost  shoe,  and  a  flap  of  cloak — 
Shoe  marriage  test— Mutilated  foot— Animal  witness  (crow) — 
Happy  marriage. 


47  Iliid.     (From  N,  Sleswick.) 

•*Mette  Skinukjolk"  (Metle  Skin-gown). 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother)  -Hearth  abode— Help  at 
grave.  Heroine  lo  strikr  certain  trt-e  with  white  slick  and  get 
all  she  wishes  — Magic  dresses— Meeting-place  (church)— Three- 
fold flight— Lost  shoe — Shoe  marriage  test— Mutilated  feet- 
Animal  witness  (bird)— Happy  marriage. 


Jbid,     (From  Zealand.) 

"Hankn  Oi-i  HoNEN  DEK  GiK  TIL  Things"  (The  Cock  and 

Hen  who  went  to  the  Judge). 

I -ady  wishes  to  he  present  at  trial,  but  cannot  cross  bridge ; 
promises  what  is  carried  beneath  girdle,  and  throws  bunch  of 
keys  into  water.  She  bears  son  ;  witch  claims  him  ;  fetches  him 
when  grown  up  ;  sets  him  tasks,  which  are  i>erformed  with  aid  of 
witch's  daughter.  They  escape  from  witch  together.  Obstacles 
to  pursuit  Boy  returns  to  parents  ;  witch's  daughter  puts  grain 
of  oblivion  in  his  mouth— Meeting-place  (church)  Lost  shoe  - 
Boy  wants  to  marry  owner  of  shoe.  She  is  servant  in  his  parents 
house    Shoe  marriage  test    Happy  marriage 
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Hagen,   yov  Xi¥.K,  Erzdhlurtgen  und  M^rchen.      Prenzlau,  1825.    49 
Vol.  ii,  pp.  339-43- 
"  The  Three  Sisters." 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  mother  and  sisters)— Tasks  (sorting) — 
Task-performing  animal  (white  dove) — Hagic  dresses  from 
willow-tree — Church  (not  as  meeting-place)— Lost  shoe — Shoe 
marriage  test — Mutilated  feet — FaLse  brides— Animal  witness 
(dog)~Happy  marriage — Garden-trees  follow  heroine  to  new 
home. 


Hahn,  Griechische  und  Aibanesische  Mdrchen.     I^ipzic,  1864.    50 
Story  No.  II.      Vol.  i,  p.  70. 

"  ASCHRNPUTTEL." 

spinning  by  mother  and  three  daughters  for  wager.  First  who 
drops  spindle  to  l>e  eaten  by  others — Elder  sisters  kill  and  eat 
mother — Weeping  heroine  sits  on  dirty  saddle  under  henroost — 
Collects  bones ;  buries  them  near  hearth — lU-tieated  heroine  (by 
sisters) — Grave  help — Bones  transformed  to  coins  and  Hagic 
dresses  — Meeting-place  (chnrch)  —  Threefold  flight —  Heroine 
scatters  coins  to  detain  pursuers — Lost  Shoe — Shoe  marriage 
test — Happy  marriage— Heroine,  after  birth  of  child,  put  into 
chest  by  sisters  and  flung  into  river — Imbecile  woman  finds  and 
opens  chest ;  runs  away  from  heroine — Magical  castle  obtained 
by  prayers,  removable  at  will — Spoons  and  forks,  etc.,  come,  and 
table  spreads  itself  at  command — Speaking  furniture,  etc. — 
Hunting  prince  comes  to  castle.  Spoon  stolen  by  him  leads  to 
explanations  and  recognition  of  heroine.    Villain  NemesiB. 


Imbriani,  La  Novellaja  Fiorentina^  republished  with  La  Nm^dlaja    51 
Milanese.     Livorno,  1877.     No.  XI,  pp.  151-157. 

"  La  Cenerentola." 

(N.B.  Heroine  is  not  ill-treated  j  she  prefers  Hearth  abode  and 
refuses  to  go  to  ball  with  sisters) — Gifts  chosen  from  father  ; 
heroine  asks  for  bird  Verdelio — Bird  aid — Magic  dresses — 
Meeting-place  (ball) — Heroine  gives  presents  to  sisters  and 
father—Three-fold  flight— (i)  Money,  (2)  sand,  thrown  at  pur- 
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suers.  Third  time  heroine  has  nothing  to  throw  and  is  tracked 
home — ^Lo8t  shoe — Shoe  marriage  test — Father  at  first  refuses 
to  produce  heroine,  who  is  smutty — The  jingling  of  her  gold 
chainii  mistaken  for  noise  of  fire-irons — Happy  marriage. 


IvE,  Dr.  Antonio,  Sag^'  di  Diaietio  Rmngnesi.     Trieste,  1888. 

Pp.  54-58. 

"  El  Pumo  df.  Uoro  e  la  Con9A<;ienara"  (The  Golden  Apple 

and  the  Cinder-girl). 

Hi-treated  heroine  (by  mother  and  elder  sister)— Hearth 
abode— Tasks,  spinning  TaBk-performing  animal  (goat) — 
Sister  spies  -Slaying  of  helpful  animal  Heroine  washes  en- 
trails of  goat ;  finds  g6lden  apple- Magic  dresses  (from  apple- 
tree)— Meeting-place  (ball)— Threefold  flight— Lost  shoe  Shoe 
[marriage]  test    Mutilated  foot—  Happy  marriage. 


53   Jahrhuch  fitr  Romanische  und  Englischt  Literatur,    Leipzig,  1870. 

Vol.  xi,  pp.  354-57.  "  Cyprische  Miirchen,"  translated  by 
Liebrecht  from  3rd  vol.  of  Ki'3r/5*fl*o,  by  Athanasios  Sakcl- 
larios  (^  I-.egrand,  Contes  pop.  Grecs,  Paris,  1881.  Pp.  95- 
100,  '*  Cendrillon"), 

'*  Aschenbrodel." 

Elder  sisters,  jealous  of  youngest,  contrive  mother's  death.  All 
spin  on  roof  of  house :  first  to  break  thread  to  be  killed  and 
eaten.  Mother  breaks  thread  three  times  :  is  eaten  by  sisters. 
Heroine  collects  bones  as  bidden,  and  smokes  them  for  forty 
days— (Bevivified  hones) — Magic  dresses-  Meeting-place  (wed- 
ding)—-Lost  shoe— Shoe  marriage  test— Happy  marriage — After 
wedding,  heroine  returns  to  fetch  treasure  {•^-  transformed  bones) 
and  gives  share  of  it  to  sisters. 


54 


VuK  Karajich,  Strhian  Foik-iaUs.     Berlin,  1S54.     No.  XXXII, 

"  ASCHENZUTTEL." 

White- bearded  old  man  warns  cattle-tending  maidens,  who  sit 
spinning,  against  dropping  spindle  into  pit.  Heroine  drofis  hers, 
transforming  mother  into   cow.    Hi-treated  heroine  (by  step- 
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mother) — ^Task  (spinning)— Transfonned  mother  help — Spy  on 
heroine —Slaying  of  helpful  animal  Kating  taboo — Kevivified 
bones — Help  at  grave — Menial  heroine,  caHed  Aschenzuttel— 
Task  (grain-sorting)— Task-performing  animals  (white  doves) 
— Magic  dresses —Meeting-place  (chmtdi)— Threefold  flight^ 
Lost  shoe—Shoe  marriage  test— Animal  witness  (cock)  reveals 
heruine  under  Uau^h     Happy  marriage. 


Khudyakov,  Ve/ikorusskiya  Skazki,     Moscow,  i860.     Part  I,    f^^\ 
p.  51.     No.  XV.      (Taken  down  at  Kasan.)  \ y 

"Zamarashka"  (A  Dirty  Person), 

Cifts  from  father— [Hl-treated  heroine] — Hearth  abode— 
Fairy-godmother  aid  Heroine  dresses  like  sisters;  Tairy  wand 
produces  ettuipage  —  Meeting-place  (ball) — Twofold  flight- 
Pitch  trap  Lost  shoe  -  Shoe  marriage  test  Mutilated  feet — 
Happy  marriage. 


Ki.F.TKK,  MdrdiensaaL     Berlin,  T845.     Vol.  i,  pp,  149-63.  56 

"  FlNErrK   ASCHENBRODKL." 

King  and  c|ueen,  poor,  plan  to  desert  three  daughters — Youngest, 
overhearing,  gets  clue  of  thread  from  Fairy  god-mother,  and  leads 
sisters  home -Second  time  she  gets  sack  of  ashes  and  Magic 
dresses  (afterwards  stolen  by  sisters).  Third  time  sisters  make 
trail  of  grain,  which  birds  eat.  Tree  grows  from  acorns  planted  by 
heroine;  she  mounts  it  to  spy  ;  sees  house  to  which  they  travel. 
One-eyed  cannibal  giant  and  giantess  put  to  death  by  heroine's 
device— Ill-treated  heroine  (by  elder  sisters)- Menial  heroine — 
Heroine  finds  gold  kc-y  in  ashes ;  it  opens  chest  containing  Magic 
dresses — Meeting-place  (ball)— Flight  (manifold)— Lost  shoe- 
Lovesick  prince-  Shoe  mairiage  test  —  Magic  steed  takes 
heroine  to  palace— Father's  restoration  task — Happy  marriage 
— Sisters  marry  princes. 
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67        O.  KoLBERG,  Lud.  Kieieckic,     Cracow,    1885-1886.     Vol.  ii. 

pp.  239-24 ». 
"The  Mysterious  Ladv  of  the  Fir-tree." 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother) — Menial  heroine  (tends 
cattle)  —  Fir-tree-lady  aid  —  Magic  dresses  —  Heetiug-pUce 
(chorch) — Threefold  flight— Iferoine  throws  snap  .ind  thre.tds  to 
make  mist— Pitch  trap— Lost  shoe-^Shoe  marriage  test — 
Heroine  hidden  on  stable-roof — Animal  witness  (cock)  [Story 
branches  off  into  another] 

58    O.   KoLBERG,  Lud.   Radomskie.     Cracow,    1887-1888.     Vol   ii, 
pp.  172-175.     (Taken  down  near  to  Opat6w,  at  Grocbolice.) 

"The  Princess  with  the  Pioskin  Cloak." 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  queen  stej>'moihcr,  because  mirror  says 
she  is  the  more  beautiful)— Task  (grain-sorting)— Task-perform- 
ing pigeons-  Magic  dresses  from  treasure-oak— Meeting-place 
(church)  -[Twofold  flight]  Step-mother  orders  death  of  heroine. 
Servants  delude  queen  with  dog*s  heart,  and  finger  of  corpse  with 
heroine's  ring  on  it— !*igeons  give  magic  ball,  which  conducts 
heroine  to  treasure-oak  Virgin  aid — Menial  heroine  (swineherd) 
— Heroine  disguise  (pig:BkinB)~Meeting-pIace  (church) — Prince 
passing  swine  dro[)s  (i)  ring,  (2)  stick  ;  heroine  restores  both,  and 
he  strikes  her  Fourfold  flight-  Pitch  trap—Lost  shoe  Shoe 
marriage  test— Token  objects  named—  Happy  marriage- 
Villain  Nemesis -Queen  faints  on  learning  from  mirror  that 
there  lives  a  woman  more  lovely  than  herself. 


59  E.  T.  Kristenskn,  Danske  Foikttn^ntvr.     Viborg,  1888. 

No.  VIII.  p.  57. 

"  De.v  LILLE  Glldsko"  (Thc  Little  Golden  Shoe). 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother)^Menial  heroine  (herds 
cattle) — Helpful  animal  (red  bull)— Ear  cornucopia — Flight  of 
heroine  on  IjuU  Copper,  silver,  gold  forests  traversed.  Spite  of 
warning,  heroine  breaks  twig:  bull  fights  (i)  copper-bull;  (3) 
silver  bull ;  (3)  is  slain  by  gold  bull.  Heroine  preserves  bull's 
right  ear,  which  will  give  all  she  wishes— Menial  heroine  (kitchen- 
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maid) -Token  objectB :  (i)  water,  (2)  comb,  (3)  towel  -Magic 
dresses— Meeting-place  (church)— Threefold  flight  -Lost  shoe 
(golden)— Shoe  marriage  test  -Mutilated  feet — Animal  witaess 
(bird)— Heroine  in  gold  dress,  and  gold  carriage,  etc.,  demands 
shoe— Happy  marriage. 


E.  T.   Kristexsen,  Eftersh^t  Ul  Skatkgraveren^  1890.     P.  144, 

No.  107.     (From  the  Danish  Island  of  Falster.) 

^'CTuLnsKOEN"  (The  Golden  Shoe). 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother) —Good  luck  will  befall 
anyone  passing  night  in  church — Stepsister  sent,  well  supplied 
with  food,  which  she  refuses  lo  share  with  hen  and  chickens ;  is 
terrified  and  chastised  by  apparition — Heroine  sent  with  poor 
fare,  which  she  shares  with  hen  and  chickens  ;  apparition  shows 
her  hidden  treasure — Shoe  marriage  test  -Shoe  is  kept  in  royal 
family  for  the  purpose— Mutilated  feet— [Animal  witnesBJ.  Bird 
counsels  step-sister  to  cut  foot — Happy  marriage — Hidden  trea- 
sure is  heroine's  dowry. 


KRiSTENSEN,yi.f/(;^  Foikemittdcr^  vol.  v,  p.  45.     Story  No.  V, 

"  Den  LILLE  GuLDSKo"  (The  Little  Gold  Shoe). 

Dying  father  distributes  his  property  :  eldest  daughter  gets 
farm  ;  second,  cash  ;  youngest  daughter,  a  little  dog  and  lime-tree 
m  garden — Ill-treated  heroine  (by  mother  and  sisters)— Helpful 
animal  (dog)  sweeps  floor,  cleanses  tubs,  stirs  pot  —  Magic 
dresses  from  lime  tree;  (i)  mourning-dress,  black  coach  and 
horses,  (2)  white  ditto,  ditto,  (3)  yellow  dress  and  equipage,  gold 
ring,  diadem  and  shoes— Meeting-place  (church)  —  Three-fold 
flight — Fitch  trap  (suggested  by  swineherd  whom  prince  strikes 
for  interference) — Lost  shoe  (and  ring) — Shoe  (and  ring)  mar- 
riage tests  -Mutilated  feet  ;  tobacco  leaf  on  wounds — False 
brides— Animal  witness  (magpie)— Happy  marriage— Lime-tree 
and  dog  taken  to  palace. 
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E.  T.  Kv.isrw.sszs,  /yske  Folkemhtder,     vEventyr  fra  Jylland, 

Kobenhavn,  1881.     No.  VI,  pp.  51-57. 

**  AsKENUASKEN,  DER  BLEV   Dronning"  (Askenbaskei\   who 
became  Queen). 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother)— Hearth  abode—  Heroine 
called  '*  Askenbaskeii  "  (lause  of  the  ashes)^Gifts  for  daughters 
from  father  :  heroine  chooses  rose-tree  and  plants  it  on  mother's 
grave.  White  dove  sils  in  tree — Tasks  (grain-sorting;— Help  at 
grave — Task-performing  animalfl  (white  tlove  and  other  birds) — 
Magic  dresses — Meeting-place  (ball)— Threefold  flight — Heroine 
wears  galoshes  over  gold  shoes — Lost  shoe^ — ^Shoe  marriage  test 
— Mutilated  feet  (stepsisters')^Animal  witness  (dove)— Happy 
marriage  Villain  Nemesis :  dove  pc<ks  out  step-sisters' eyes  on 
wedding  day. 


63    E.  T.  Kristenskn's  Unpublished  Collection.    (Narrated  by  Inger 
Katrine  Pedersdatter,  on  Hestbaek  Mark,  Jutland.) 

*'  PiSK-I-ASKE." 

TU-treated  heroine  (^y  step-mother)    Hearth  abode    Strange 

man  aid  Heroine  promises  to  give  her  first,  second,  and  third 
children  to  strange  man  in  exchange  for  Magic  dresses  Meeting- 
place  (chm^h)  Threefold  flight  Lost  shoe— Shoe  marriage 
test  Mutilated  feet  of  stocking— AjomiBX  wituesa  (crow)— 
Happy  maniage — Strange  man  would  claim  heroine's  children  ; 
she  rcixiats  words  taught  her  by  beggar,  who  has  overheard  them  ; 
strange  man  flies  into  flints— Beggar  rewarded. 


64  /A/i/.     (Narrated  by  Mctte  Tailors,  Sundby,  Jutland.) 

*'  PiSK-l-AsKE"  (Whip  in  the  Ashes). 
lU-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother)- Dead  mother  help  at 
grave -Tasks  (to  gather  pease  from  ashes) — Task-performing 
doves-  Magic  dresses,  from  under  flagstone  in  stable^Meeting- 
plioe  (church) — Twofold    flight    Lost    shoe— Shoe    marriage 
Heroine  wears  rags  over  magic  dress— Eappy  marriage. 
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Ibid.     (Narrated  by  Mr.  Knudsen,  Teacher,  Heldum,  Jutland.) 
"GutDSKOEN"  (The  Golden  Shoe). 

Dying  father  divides  inheritance  t>etween  elder  daughters ; 
heroine  gets  only  a  white  dog-  Hl-treated  heroine  (by  elder 
aisterB)— Helpful  animal  (dog)  works  for  heroine;  provides 
Magic  dresBes^Meeting-place  ( church) — Threefold  flight — 
Lost  shoe  Shoe  marriage  test  Mutilated  feet  Aiiimal  wit* 
ness  (crows)— Happy  marriage. 


65 


Ibid.     (Narrated  by  Birthe  Marie  Nielsdaiter,  Jutland.) 

**  Fedte-Mette"  (Greasy  Matty). 
Ill-treated  heroine  {by  widowed  step-mother) ;  outcast — Old 
woman  aid  Huruine  herds  sheep  for  old  woman  ;  sits  darning 
rags  on  hill ;  prince  passes  and  questions  her  ;  she  replies  as 
directed  by  old  woman— Heroine  receives  three  grains  of  linseed 
as  wages :  sent  to  castle  Menial  heroine  (scullion  at  castle) — 
Magic  dresses  procured  by  throwing  linseed  grains  over  head  ^ 
Meeting.place  (church)  Twofold  flight— Lost  shoe— Shoe 
marriage  test    Happy  marriage. 
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Ibid,  (Narrated  by  Maria  Vind,  Hornum,  Jutland.) 
"Tahier-Tahaer." 
English  princess,  an  orphan,  is  confined  by  grandmother  in 
high  lower,  because  of  her  extreme  beauty.  Foreign  princes  tr)' 
in  vain  to  see  her.  Spanish  prince  lodges  opposite  tower ;  pro- 
vides himself  wings,  and  visits  heroine.  Suspicious  grandmother 
sticks  needles  and  awls  in  window-sill ;  prince  wounded,  loses 
nine  drops  of  blood ;  returns  to  Spain  in  dudgeon— Heroine 
escapes  ;  journeys  to  Spain  ;  hears  three  animals  outside  king's 
palace  relating  how  palace  may  be  entered,  how  magic  wishing- 
rod  may  he  obtained,  how  sick  king  may  be  restored — Menial 
heroine  (scullion  at  palace) ;  pretends  to  be  half-witted ;  puis 
the  nine  drops  of  blood,  three  at  a  time,  in  eel-soup  ior  sick  king. 
He  is  cured — Heroine  carries  ewer,  towel,  and  comb  to  king — 
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Magic  dresses— Meeting-place  (church)  -Token  objects  named 
—Threefold  flight— Lost  boot — Boot  marriage  test-  Heroine 
appears  in  English  costume  ;  recognition — Happy  marriage. 


68    I-ANDES,  Cantes  tt  ikgendes  annatnites.    No,  XXII.    (See  Cosquin 

op,dt.,  ii,  359.) 

Fishing  competition  to  decide  priority  of  heroine  (Cam)  and 
step-sister  (Tarn).  Cam's  fish  stolen  by  Tarn.  OiJnie  befriends 
heroine  :  bids  her  put  remaining  fish  in  well  and  feed  it — ^^(Slay- 
ing  of  helpful  animal)— Step-mother  cooks  fish-  Helpful  animal 
(cock)  asks  heroine  for  three  grains  of  rice  ;  gives  her  fishbones, 
which,  placed  at  G^nie^s  bidding  at  corners  of  bed,  magically  pro- 
duce clothes  and  shoes.  (Bevivified  bones) — Magic  dresses — 
Lost  shoe,  carried  by  crow  to  [irincc's  j^alacc  Shoe  marriage 
test — Task,  grain-sorting — Task-performing  animals  (pigeons) 
sent  by  G^nie — Happy  marriage — Villain  Nemesis^ Slop-sister 
plunges  into  boiling  water,  hoping  to  become  beautiful  as  heroine 
— Heroine  salts  flesh  and  gives  it  step-mother  to  eat.  Animal 
witness,  crow  on  tree,  reveals  cannibalism. 


69        T^NDKS,  Contes  jyames.     Saigon,  1887.     No.  X^  pp.  79-93. 

"  Ka;on(;  and  Hau>:k." 

Fishing  competition  to  decide  priority  of  Halcck  or  foster-sister 
Kajong.  Halojk  steals  heroine's  fish.  Heroine  puts  one  fish  in 
well  J  shares  her  rice  with  it  daily  — Heroine  tends  goats — (Slay- 
ing of  helpful  animal).  Haloek  cooks  and  eats  fish— Help  in 
dream:  fish  bids  heroine  bury  its  bones  at  cross-roads — (Bevivified 
bones) — They  turn  into  gold  shoes.  Crow  carries  off  one  (Lost 
shoe)  and  drops  it  at  palace;  King  finds  it.  Heroine  keeps 
fellow  shoe — Shoe  marriage  test -Ill-treated  heroine  (by  foster- 
mother  and  8ifiter)^Ta8k  (to  disentangle  thread)^Ta8k-per- 
forming  animals  (ants)  -Task  (grain-sorting)— Task-performing 
animals  (birds,  and  various  insects) — Heroine  goes  to  palace; 
is  timid,  and  hides  ;  is  brought  forth,  and  shoe  fits  her — Happy 
Marriage— Foster-mother  begs  King  to  spare  bride  for  a  few 
days ;   takes  her   home  ;    ill-treats   her — Halcek   makes  heroine 
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clinilj  palm  to  pick  cocoa-nuts;  tuts  palm  *.Io\mi,  throwing  heroine 
into  luke.  Hcroint.'  Irunsfoniiecl  into  golden  turtle — Mother  takes 
HaJiek  to  marry  King — King  finds  gold  turtle;  pets  it — Halcek 
cooks  and  eats  turtle,  throwing  away  carapace,  which  turns  into 
bamljoo  shoot.  King  finds  it  and  cares  for  it— Halcuk  eats 
bamboo.  The  peel  turns  into  bird,  which  comes  at  King's  call — 
Haluek  eats  bird.  Feathers  turn  into  mi>€kya  tree — Old  woman 
picks  up  its  one  fruit  and  takes  it  home,  Kajong  comes  out  of 
friiil  and  provides  all  kinds  of  food  against  old  woman's  return. 
Old  woman  hides,  and  discovers  Kajong,  who  bids  her  invite 
King  to  feast.  King  thinks  cakes  like  Kajong's  — She  appears 
before  him — 'I'hey  return  to  palace — Halcek  dismayed,  feigns 
joy — Villain  Nemeaie- -She  plunges  into  boiling  water,  hoping  to 
become  beautiful  as  heroine.  Her  flesh  is  salted  and  sent  to 
mother,  who  eats  nearly  all  before  finding  hand  with  Halcek's 
ring. 


Emii.e   Legkanu,  jRecuiii  di   Conies  populaires    Grees.      Paris, 
1881.     (From  Cyprus;  by  Athanasios  Sakellarios.)    Pp.  95-100. 

"Cendrillon." 

(Sec  No.  53.) 


I«e.skii::n'  und   K.  Bkugman,  Utauiscke  VoikslUder  umi  Miir-    70 
I'hcfty   aus   dem    preussischen    und   dem   russischen    Kiiauen. 
Slrassburg,  1882.     Pp.  447-450.     No.  XXV.     (From  Moravia; 
V'rana's  Collection.) 

"Von  iJEM  Maochen  das  eine  Hexe  zur  Stiefmutter 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother)— Menial  heroine  (minds 
cow8)--Ta8k8  (spinning)— Dead  mother  help  at  grave  Task- 
performing  animal  (cow)  Spy  on  heroine.  One-eyed  step- 
sister and  two-eyed  step-sister  sent  to  sleep  by  hairdressing. 
Three-eyed  stei>-sisier  sees  with  third  eye — flaying  of  helpful 
animal — Heroine  washes  paunch  ;  finds  therein  ring,  barley  corn, 
and  oat,  which  she  plants.  Magic  well  and  magic  tree.  Only 
heroine  can  draw  the  wine  and  pick  apples  for  prince,  who  will 
wed   her.     Heroine   shut   up ;  witch   dresses   own   daughter  for 
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1/7Q  MilA  y  Kontanals,  Obsm^adones  sofirr  h  pi^sia  popuhr^ 
p.  t8i.  (Wolf,  Prttfttn  portu^csuhtr  UMii  laia/iiffischfr  Voiks- 
romanan^  Wien,  1856,  |i.  43.) 

"Ka  Cenicienta." 

ni-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother)— Task*.  (1)  to  shell  sack 
of  millet  and  sack  of  beans,  (2)  to  cleanse  sack  of  net.'  -Saint 
aid  -Magic  dresBes  from  almond,  from  nut— Meeting-place,  (i) 
mass,  (3)  ball  -Flight — Lost  shoe  -Shoe  marriage  test — Happy 
marriage. 
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I'Ror,  MoLTiCE  Moe's  Unpublished  Collection.     (Froiu  Ostre 
Moland,  near  Arendal.) 

"  Fjos-Lubba"  (Stable-Slut), 

ni-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother)  Stable  abode  Old 
woman  aid  Magic  dresses  irom  trea.surt^-tree — Heroine  bidden 
to  drink  the  ntilk  of  a  certain  black  cow,  to  get  good  complexion. 
Sin^ins  birds  sit  on  her  shoulders — Meeting-place  (church)  — 
Threefold  flight  -Lost  shoe—Shoe  marriage  test  Mutilated 
foot— False  bride    Animal  witness  (bird)— Happy  marriage. 


Ibid.     (From  Bo,  Thelemarken.) 

"  K^LLUorrKkA"  (The  Old  Man's  Daughter) 

ni-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother)  -Menial  heroine  (herds 
cattle)^ — Heroine  shares  her  scanty  fare  with  birds  :  receives  in 
return  Magic  dresses  :  hides  them  in  hollow  oak — Meeting-place 
(church)  Threefold  flight — Lost  shoe  Shoe  marriage  test — 
Mutilated  foot— Animal  witness  (bird)    Happy  marriage. 


Ibid.     (From  the  same  district.) 

•*  Mandtwttkka." 

ni-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother)— Pig-sty  abode  Hill 
woman  aid  Magic  dresses  Heroine  rides  in  magic  baskets  — 
Meeting-place    (church)    Threefold    flight    Lost    shoe-  Shoe 
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marriage  test — Bride  pushed  into  lake  by  step-sister— Mutilated 
foot- -False  bride  Animal  wltuesB  (bird) — [The  tale  passes 
into  that  of  "  Bushy- Bride",  Heroine  appears  three  Thursday 
nights  at  castle  ;  is  saved  third  time  Ijy  prince. — Happy  marriage.] 


Ibid.     (From  the  same  district.) 

"  Aaskepot." 

ni-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother)— Hearth  abode — Prince 
invites  parents  and  daughters ;  heroine  not  allowed  to  go— Help- 
ful animal  (bird)— liagic  dress — Meeting-place  (palace) — Lost 
shoe.  Heroine  purposely  leaves  it  behind — [Shoe  marriage  testj 
— Mutilated  foot — Happy  marriage. 


Ihid.     (From  Setesdalen.) 
"  Kaddedotteri"  (The  Man's  Daughter). . 
Spinning  competition  between  heroine  and  step-sister. 


They 


sit  over  a  well.  Heroine  finishes  first,  and  sinks  down  into  green 
meadow.  Heroine  rewarded  ;  step-sister  punished  (toads  from 
mouth) — ni-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother)— Menial  heroine 
(cleans  stable) — Task  (to  gather  peas  from  ashes)— Task-per- 
forming troU^Magic  dresses — Meeting-place  (chiirch)^Prince 
allowed  to  take  heroine's  shoe  and  knife — [Flight] — Lost  shoe — 
Shoe  marriage  test— Mutilated  foot — False  bride— Animal 
witness  (bird) — Happy  marriage. 
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Ibid,     (Fragment  written  down  by  Jorgen  Moe.) 

"LiTA  KjERSTi"  (Little  Christina). 

El-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother)— Help  at  grave— Magic 
wand  to  touch  horns  of  ox  arvd  get  food  [Cornucopia] — ^Heroine 
speaks  magic  words,  and  enters  hill ;  finds  food,  three  hofses,  and 
liagic  dresses— Meeting-place  (church)— Threefold  flight— Lost 
glovef  shoe,  and  ring— [Marriage  tests— Happy  marriage]. 
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83  •^'<^'     (I'tom  Bo,  in  Thelemarken,  South  Norway.) 

**  Kari  Trestakk"  (i). 

[This  story  resembles  "  Kari  Traestak"  (see  No.  30),  except  that 
the  troll  in  the  copper  wood  lias  six  horns,  in  the  silver  wood 
eight,  in  the  gold  wood  ten.  Also  there  occurs  the  magic  formula, 
"  Light  before,  dark  behind,  etc."] 


34  Ibid.     (From  the  .same  place.) 

"Kari  Trestakk"  (2). 

Parents  die,  leaving  baking-pan  and  cat.  Boy  takes  former  ; 
heroine  takes  cat — Menial  heroine  (at  palace)— Helpful  animal 
(cat)  catches  venison ;  buys  Magic  dressefl — Meeting-place 
(church) -Threefold  flight— Lost  whip  and  handkerchief,  and 
Lost  shoe— Shoe  marriage  test-  Happy  marriage. 


85  Jtid,    (Krom  the  same  place.) 

"Kari  Trkstakk"  (3). 

Heroine  sets  out  into  the  world  with  Magic  dresses— Helpful 
animal  (ox) — Heroine  cuts  off  its  head,  transforming  it  into 
horse  for  her  to  ride — Heroine  disguise  (wooden  dress)— Menial 
heroine  (at  [jalace)— [Continuation  like  "  Kari  Triestak'*  (No.  30)]. 


QQ  Ibid,    (From  the  same  place.) 

"Kari  Trestakk"  (4), 

Menial  heroine  (at  palace) — Wooden  dress  worn  out  of  poverty 
— Heroine  carries  water  to  king;  he  throws  it  over  her ;  she  is 
sent  to  rivulet  for  more ;  catches  fish,  sets  it  free,  receiving  as 
reward  gold  horse  and  saddle,  and  Magic  dress — Meeting-place 
(church)— Flight — Lost  shoe — Shoe  marriage  test— Mutilated 
foot  (not  step-sister's) — False  bride — Animal  witness  (bird) — 
Happy  marriage. 
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Ibid.     (From   Ho  or  Hitierdal,  in  Thelematken.) 

"Sjukdottera"  (dialect  =  The  Step-Daughter). 

CJ-treated  heroine  <by  step-mother)— Tasks  (grain-sortiiig 
from  ashes)— Task-peiforming  birds— Help  at  grave  of  dead 
mother — Angel  gives  Magic  dress— Meeting-place  (a  place  called 
"  Vald").     [Narrator  remembered  no  more.] 
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Nemcova,  Slovenskk pckddky  a  povhti,     Prague,  1857. 
Pp.  SI  1-522.     No.  XLVIII. 

"O  PopKruscE." 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother)— Gifts  from  father ; 
heroine  gets  branch  of  nut-tree  and  some  nuts^ — Task  (grain- 
sorting)  —  Heroine  drops  nuts  into  well  —  Helpful  animal 
(frog)  restores  one  containing  Magic  dress — Task-performing 
pigeons — Meeting-place  ( chmt^h) — Threefold  flight —  H ero i ni,- 
envfloped  in  mist — Hiding  of  dress  under  stone  ;  frog  guards  it 
— Fitch  trap — Lost  shoe—^Shoe  marriage  test— Mutilated  foot 
(stei.>-sister's) — Heroine  hidden  under  trough — Animal  witness 
(cock) — Happy  marriage — Pigeons,  cock,   and  heroine's  father 


accompany  her. 
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CoNSiGLiERi   Pedroso,  Portuguese  Fofk-tahs. 
PP-  75-79- 
"The  Hearth  Cat.'* 


No.  XVIIl, 


Widowed  school-mistress  seeks  marriage  with  father  of  heroine. 
Iron  shoes  must  rust  to  pieces  first.  Heroine  pours  water  in 
them — Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother  and  Btep-sister)— 
Hearth  abode — Task  (to  wind  skeins) — I.oaf  given  to  heroine 
which  she  must  bring  home  entire.  Cow  scoops  out  all  crumli 
with  its  horn,  leaving  crust  whole — Task-performing  animal 
(cow)— Slaying  of  helpful  animal  —  Golden  ball  from  cow's 
entrails  falls  into  water.  Heroine  searching  for  it  comes  to 
fairies'  house,  which  she  finds  disordered  and  tidies.  Hog  re- 
veals her.  Fairies  bcgift  her.  Pearls  and  gold  fall  from  her 
mouth.     Magic  wand  will  do  her  bidding — Step-sister»  following 

D  2 
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false  instruction  of  heroine,  makes  fairy-house  untidy.  Dog 
reveals  her.  .  Fairies  curse  her.  Filth  falls  from  her  mouth — 
Heeting-place  (races) —Magic  dresses— Three-fold  flight — Lost 
ahoe^Shoe  maniage  test^Happy  mairiage^ Villain  Nemesis. 


00   CONSIGLIERI  Pedroso,  Portuguese  Folk-tales  (F.-L.  Soc.).      Tale 
No.  XXIV,  pp.  97-100, 

"Thr  Maiden  and  the  Fish." 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  elder  sisters)— Nicknamed  "  Hearth- 
Cat" — Fish  caught  by  father,  preserved  alive  by  heroine,  requests 
to  be  put  in  well ;  persuades  heroine  to  enter  well  and  conducts 
her  to  palace  at  bottom  and  gives  her  dress  for  festival — Meeting- 
place  (ball) — Flight — Lost  shoe — Shoe  marriage  test — Heroine 
returns  dress  to  well.  Fish,  who  is  enchanted  prince,  asks  heroine 
to  marry  him.  When  she  consents  he  regains  human  form — Shoe 
fits  heroine,  but  she  cannot  marry  king  who  found  it.  He  is 
father  of  enchanted  prince  and  rejoices  to  hear  of  his  re-trans- 
formation and  betrothal  to  heroine — Happy  marriage— Villain. 
Nemesis. 


^ 


Perraui.t. 

"Cendrillon." 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother  and  step-sisters) — Menial 
— Hearth-abode— Fairy  godmother — Transformation  of  pumpkin, 
mice,  rats,  lizard,  and  heroine's  rags— Magic  dresses — Meeting- 
place  (ball)^Three-fold  flight — Heroine  must  leave  ball  before 
midnight,  when  fair)'  equipage  is  re-transformed — Lost  shoe- 
Shoe  marriage  test — Happy  marriage. 


PlO,  N«o«XXi)i'ico  Uapafkvdtn^  Contes  populaires  Grecs,  publics 
d'apr^s  les  manuscrits  du  Dr.  J.  G.  do  Hahn,  et  annot^a  par 
Jean  Pio.     Copenhague,  1S79.    No.  H,  pp.  6-9. 

(See  No.  50.) 
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I 

L PlTRE,  Fiabe^  NoveUe^  c  Rtuconii  popoiari  StaViani,  vol.  i.     Story    92 

^K  No.  XLI,  p.  366. 

^H  "T.A  Pecorklla"  (The  Ewe). 

^^"  Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother) — Menial  heroine— Help- 

ful animal  (ewe)  performs  task — Spy  on  heroine — Slaying  of 
helpful  animal^Eating  taboo— Kevivified  bones :  twelve  damsels 
befriend  heroine — Magic  dresaes— Meeting-place  (ball) — Two- 
fold flight — Heroine  shakes  pearls  from  her  hair  to  detain  pur- 
suers; (2)  Throws  shoe — Shoe  maniage  test— Happy  naarriage. 


J^^ug  Celtique^  I.  iU  (reprinted  in  Folk-Lore^  Sept.  i8go). 

*'  Rashin  Coatie." 

Calf  given  by  dying  mother — Ill-treated  heioine  (by  step- 
mother and  three  step-sisters) ;  dad  in  rashin-coatie — 
Hearth  abode^Helpful  auimal — Slaying  of  helpful  animal — 
Kevivified  bones — Help  at  grave  (of  animal).  Dinner  cooked  by 
calf  (=  h.  an.)— Magic  dresses — Meeting-place  (chttrcb) — Three- 
fold flight^Lost  shoe — Shoe  marriage  test^Mutilated  feet 
(henwife^B  daughter's) — False  bride — Animal  witness  (birds) — 
Happy  marriage. 


93 


Rozprawy  i  sprawozdania^  etc.  (Dissertations  et  comptes-rendus    94 
des  stances   de   la   faculty   de    philologie   de  TAcad^mie  des 
Sciences   [de   Cracovie],    14   vols.,  1874-1892).     Vol.   ix,  pp. 
194-97.     (From  Wadowice,  near  Cracow.) 

"The  Story  op  an  Orphan." 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother) — Task  (to  recover  oat- 
meal from  dust-htrajO-  Heroine  goes  to  well.  Lovely  lady  comes 
forth.  Virgin  aid— Magic  dresses — Meeting-place  (church) — 
Threefold  flight — Heroine  enveloped  in  mist — Pitch  trap — Lost 
shoe — Prince  gives  ball  for  Shoe  marriage  test—  House-to-house 
search — -Heroine  hidden  under  trough — Mutilated  foot  (step- 
Sister's) — Animftl  witness  (cock) — Happy  marriage. 
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95  Eero  Salmelainen,  Tales  and  Fabki  of  the  Finns,  Part  I, 
Helsingfors,  187 1.  No.  VIII,  i,  pp.  59-67.  Also  Shreck, 
Finnische  Mdr,^  p.  63, 

"The  Wonderful  Birch." 

Ogress  changes  heroine's  mother  into  form  of  lost  .sheep,  lakes 
her  place,  and  kills  sheep.  Eating  taboo.  Bevivified  bones — 
Transformed  mother  help — Birch-tree  springs  from  l)oncs. 
Tasks  (1  <k  2)  Grain-sorting,  (3)  To  recover  spilt  milk,  per- 
formed by  sweeping  stove  cross-^ise  with  branch  of  birch-tree — 
Grave  help — Hagic  dresses — Meeting  place  (feast) — Ogress' 
daughter  kicked  when  under  table  gnawing  bones,  has,  (1)  arm 
broken,  (2)  leg  broken,  (3)  eye  put  out — Threefold  flight — Pitcb- 
'  trap  catches  (i)  ring,  (2)  gold  ear-ring,  (3)  gold  shoes — Hearth 
abode — Lost  shoe — Shoe  (ring  and  ear-ring)  Marriage  tests  — 
Artificial  limbs  and  eye  for  ogress*  daughter — Mutilated  feet 
(finger  and  ear.)  Heroine  taken  with  false  bride  to  cxstle. 
Prince  pushes  ogress'  daughter  into  river  to  fonn  bridge ;  crosses 
it  with  heroine — Hemlock  grows  out  of  ogress'  daughter  and  is 
cut  by  ogress  —  Help  at  grave — Birch-tree  now  disappears — 
Happy  marriage^Heroine,  after  birth  of  son,  transformed  into 
reindeer  by  ogress — Substituted  bride — Reindeer  suckles  child- 
Husk,  cast  by  heroine,  burnt  by  Prince — Heroine  turns  into 
spinning-wheel,  washing-bat,  spindle,  etc.,  then  becomes  human 
again — Villain  Nemesis — Ogress*  dying  curse,  origin  of  worms, 
snakes,  and  noxious  insects. 
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Eero  Sai^melainen,  Taks  and  Fables  of  the  Finns, 
Helsingfors,  1871.     No.  VII,  ii,  pp.  68-73. 

"  1'he  Marvellous  Oak." 


Part  I. 


Ill-treated  heroine  (by  ogress-step-mother) ->  Grain-sorting 

tasks  (three-fold)— Help  at  grave  (dead  mother  bids  heroine 
strike  stove  cross-wise  with  switch,  and  tasks  will  be  executed) 
— Ram  with  sheiirs  on  its  horns  asks  to  be  shorn,  offering  wool 
as  reward.  Old  beggar-man  asks  to  have  his  head  searched, 
offering  staff  as  reward.  Ogress  going  to  castle  meets,  but  will 
not  help  these — Heroine  fulfils  requests  obtaining  rewards — Is 
directed  by  beggar-man  to  strike  cross-wise,  with  switch,  oak  con- 
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taining  trensures  and  honie— Magic  dresses^Heroine  rides  to 
castle ;  not  recognised  at  feast.—?  Meeting-place  (castle)— Ogress' 
daughter  kicked  when  under  table  gnawing  bones,  (i)  loses  an 
eye  J  (2)  has  arm  broken;  (3)  has  leg  broken— Three-fold  flight. 
Heroine  drops  (1)  Ear-ring;  {2)  Ring;  (3)  Shoe  (golden),  to  de- 
tain pursuers  -Hearth-abode — Marriage  shoe-  (and  ring-)  testa — 
Artificial  limbs  and  eye  for  ogress'  daughter — ^Hutilated  foot 
(and  finger)— Happy  marriage. 


Eeko  Salmei.ainen,  Tales  and  Fabits  of  the  Finns,     Part  I.        97 
Helsingfors,  1871.      No.  VII,  iii,  pp.  73-77. 

"The  Three  Sisters.'* 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  elder  sisters) — Pig  asks  to  have  trough 
in  front  of  it  removed.  Cow,  with  pail  on  horns,  asks  to  be 
milked,  offering  milk  as  reward.  Old  man  asks  to  have  his  head 
searched,  offering  staff  as  reward.  Elder  sisters  refuse  demands  of 
these;  enter  service  of  King  at  castle.  Heroine  grants  requests 
and  receives  rewards.  Is  told  to  strike  rock  near  casLle  with 
SNNitrh,  to  obtain  everything  desired— Menial  heroine  (swiueherd 
at  castle) — Grain-sorting  task  (performed  by  old  man)^M«gic 
dresKes  —  Meeting-place  (church)  —  Three  fold  flight  — Fitch 
trap^Lost  shoe — Money  scattered  to  detain  pursuers.  Skin 
thrown  over  magic  dress— Marriage  shoe-test  -Mutilated  foot 
— ^Magic  dress  seer  through  disguise — Happy  Marriage — Villiin 
Nemesis. 


I 


Samiann    V^IIJ  (1887).      Pp.    178-179.      (Fragment   found    in     98 
Codex  E,  8  Upsala,  of  a  Swedish  version  by  Olaus  laurentii 
Calmariensis,    16 12.      Contributed    to    the    Magazine   by  H. 
Schiick.} 

"Cinderella." 

Heroine  urged  by  father  to  marr>'  servant — Helpful  animal 
(bull) — Heroine  flight  on  bull  through  forests.  Heroine  plucks 
oak-leaf,  and  is  clad  in  brass ;  bull  overcomes  wolf ;  she  plucks 
hazd-leaf,  and  is  clad  in  silver:  bull  slays  two  wolves;  she 
plucks  lime-leaf;  bull  is  slain  by  three  wolves — Heroine  disguise 
(hide  of  helpful  animal)— Magic  dresses  (kept  in  bull's  horn)  — 
Menial  heroine  (scullion  at  palace) — [Meeting-place  (church).] 
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Emmv  Schreck,  Junnische  Mdrchtny  iibersetzt  von.     Weimar, 
1877.     P.  63.     Story  No.  IX. 

*'DlE  WUNDERBARE  BiRKE," 

(See  No.  95.) 


99    ^^VilLtOT,  Conks  pop,  de /a  IlauU-Bretagne.    Paris,  1S80.    No.  Ill, 

pp.  15-22. 

"  I.E  Taureau  Bleu." 
Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother) —Uenial  heroine  (cow- 
herd) — Helpful  animal  (bull)-  Ear-cornucopia  Spy  on  heroine 
— Slajring  of  helpful  animal  (pro[)osed) — Heroine's  flight  with 
helpful  animal-  They  pass  tluough  U)  copper,  (2)  silver,  {3)  gold 
forests.  Heroine  cautioned  not  to  touch  copper  leaf  for  fear  of 
bears;  she  accidentally  knocks  off  silver  leaf,  and  scor])ions  swarm 
and  sting  bull.  Ointment  from  ear<ornucopia  cures  him.  Simi- 
larly, fall  of  gold  leaf  brings  lions :  bull  is  mortally  wounded. 
Heroine  directed  to  bury  bull — Eevivified  bones-  -Menial  heroine 
(turkey-girl) — Help  at  grave— Magic  dresses — Rabbit  minds 
kitchen  fur  heroine  (helpful  animal)  Meeting-place  (church) — 
Three-fold  flight — Lost  shoe  Love-sick  prince — ^Shoe  marriage 
test  Mutilated  foot— False  bride— Animal  witness — Happy 
marriage. 


Skattegrat'erfft  xi,  p.  313,  No.  580.  (JutLind.) 
"Den  mlle  Sko"  (The  Little  Shoe). 
Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother  and  step-sisters ) — Helpful 
animal  (eel)— Magic  dresses-  Meeting  place  (church) — Three- 
fold flight-^Lost  shoe— Eel  comforts  ht-roine  ;  foretells  future 
ha[>piness ;  she  must  every  year  throw  four  bushels  of  salt  into  eel- 
pond  -  Shoe  marriage  test— Mutilated  feet — Animal  witness 
(caged  paiTot)  C'.onticman  promises  to  return  in  a  year  for 
heroine  as  bride^Happy  marriage— Heroine  forgets  salt  for  eel 
^Step-mother  ruts  off  little  finder  from  each  of  heroine's  three 
children  whom  she  throws  into  pond — Heroine  weeps  at  pond. 
Eel  ap))ears»  forgives  her,  and  on  receiving  twelve  bushels  of  sail, 

restores   "         "  '  '" "  '  '    "         "'" 

Kemesis. 


missi 


Step-i 


put 
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Societt^  de  Litt^rature  Finnoise.  MS.  Collections.  By  Kaarle 
Krohn.  No.  6014.  (From  Suojarvi,  in  Carelva.  Narrated  in 
1884  hy  a  middle-aged  woman.) 

Heroine  and  mother  wash  clothes  by  the  shore  ;  ogress  per- 
suades mother  to  throw  her  a  long-sleeved  shirt ;  on  this  she  and 
her  daughter  ride  across  fro?ii  tongue  of  land — Ogress  transforms 
mother  into  sheep,  takes  her  place,  and  kills  sheep— Trans- 
formed mother  help — Three  birch  trees  grow  from  three  drops  of 
sheep'.s  blond  cna^'ht  hy  heroirie'-in-treated  heroine  (by  ogress- 
stepmother)— Tasks,  to  mend  oven  and  sort  grain  ;  performud 
by  cross-wise  striking  with  three-year-old,  six-year-old,  nine-year- 
old  twigs — Magic  dresses — Heeting-place  (Czar's  banquet) — 
Czar's  son  cares  for  heroines  horse — Heroine  throws  bone  at 
ogress's  daughter,  breaking  (i)  her  footj  (2)  her  hand,  (3)  putting 
out  her  eye^She  afterwards  boasts  of  attentions  received  from 
Czar's  son— [Threefold  ftight|  Pitch  traps— Lost  (1)  hat,  (2) 
glove,  (3)  shoe-  Hat,  glove,  and  shoe  marriage  tests — Heroine 
sent  away  to  tend  cattle— Mutilated  head,  fingers,  foot — Czar's 
son  and  ogress's  daughter  set  out  in  boat  to  wedding — Witness, 
Heroine  as  shepherdess  denounces  false  bride,  whom  Czar's  son 
throws  into  brook  ^Happy  marriage-  Ogress  visits  heroine  after 
birth  of  son  ;  rescues  own  daughter  from  brook — Substituted 
bride— Heroine  transformed  into  reindeer;  persuades  shepherd 
to  bring  her  child  to  forest  ;  suckles  it — Shepherd  tells  Czar's  son, 
who  seeks  counsel  of  old  widow— Husk  cast  by  heroine  burnt 
by  Czar's  son — Heroine  cannot  follow  reindeer  without  it;  goes 
home  with  husband — Villain  Nemesis.  Ogress  and  false  wife 
cast  into  flaming  pit. 
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Ibid.     \fS.   Collections.     By  Kaarle  Krohn.     No.  6371.     (From 
Himola,  in  Olonetz.     Narrated  in  18S4  by  a  woman  aged  fifty.) 

Ogress  inquires  of  heroine  whither  her  mother  has  gone,  and 
thrice  receives  misleading  reply  ;  then  seeks  in  contrary  direction, 
finds  mother,  transforms  her  into  sheep,  takes  her  place,  and  kills 
sheep.  Ealing  taboo.  Bevivified  bones — Transformed  mother 
help  (bones  turned  into  ox).  Slaying  of  ox— Birch-tree  springs 
from  Jxines  -  Ill-treated  heroine  (by  o^rest  step-mother)-  Tasks, 
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to  mend  oven,  sort  grain, separate  barley  from  ashes  :  performed  by 
cross-wise  striking  with  twig  from  birch-tree — Ogress  and  daughters 
on  way  to  Czar's  banquet,  refuse  to  shear  sheep,  milk  cow,  wash 
old  man.  Heroine  does  all :  old  man  gives  her  magic  stick  to 
open  treasure-stone — Magic  dresses — Meeting-place  (banquet) — 
Czar's  son  cares  for  heroine's  horse—  Heroine  throws  bone  at 
ogress,  breaking  (i)  her  leg,  (2)  her  hand,  (3)  putting  out  her  eye. 
Ogress  presently  boasts  of  attentions  received — [Threefold  flight] 
— Fitch  traps— Lost  hat,  ring,  shoe— Hat.  ring,  and  shoe  mar- 
riage tests — Mutilated  heads,  fingers,  feet  (ogress's  daughters') 
Czar's  son  sets  out  with  heroine — Substituted  bride — Heroine 
hidden  in  thicket — Witness.  Shepherd  thrice  denounces  false 
bride^Villain  Nemesis.  False  bride  cast  into  pit  of  burning 
tar — Happy  marriage. 


103    Ihid.     MS.  Collections.     By  J.  V.  Murman.      No.  VI. 
ISodankyla,  in  Oslrobothnia,  1854.) 
"The  Beguar's  Daughti'^r  Hoitseu  Free." 


(From 


Three  sisters  have  washed  hands  for  three  years  to  go  to  king, 
who  seeks  bride.  They  refuse  to  (1)  shear  sheep,  (2)  milk  cow, 
(3)  help  old  man.  Beggar's  daughter  complies  with  wish  of  e.ich. 
Old  man  gives  her  magic  stick  to  open  treasure-rock — Menial 
heroine  (poultry-maid  at  palace) — Tasks,  to  sort  peas  from  ashes 
— Magic  dresses — Meetiiag-place  (church)— Threefold  flight — 
Gold  pieces  thrown  to  detain  king— Lost  shoe — Shoe  marriage 
test — Happy  marriage. 


104  Ibid,      MS.  Collections.      By  A.  Reinholm.      No.  II,  39, 

(From  Antrea,  in  Carelia,  1848.) 

"The  Two  YotJNG  Ladies  and  Cinderella.'* 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  elder  sisters) — Going  to  church,  sisters 
refuse  (1)  to  milk  cow,  (2)  to  take  bread  from  oven,  (3)  to  shear 
sheep,  because  for  five  weeks  they  have  washed  hands  with  soap 
and  new  milk.  Heroine  milks  cow  and  gets  milk,  takes  bread 
from  oven  and  kee[)s  it,  shears  sheep  and  gets  wool — Magic 
dresses— Lost  shoe  (found  by  general's  son) — Shoe  marriage 
test — Happy  marriage. 
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Ibid,     MS.  Collections.     By  J'.  A.  Haldani. 
(From  West  Finland,  1852.) 

"Thk  Servants'  Placks/' 


No.  I,  46. 
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Three  girls  are  to  enter  king's  service.  Two  who  have  washed 
hands  for  three  weeks  meet  (1)  old  man,  whom  they  refuse  to 
comb,  (2)  sheep,  and  will  not  shear  it,  (3)  cow,  and  will  not  milk 
it.  Heroine  combs  old  man's  hair,  shears  sheep,  milks  cow, 
throws  milk  over  cow's  feet,  and  puts  pail  on  horns— Menial 
heroine  (scullion  at  palace) — TaekB,  to  make  dinner  from  half  a 
pea  and  grain  of  i>arley.  which  king  throws  in  ashes — Task-per- 
forming old  man— Magic  dresses — Meeting-place  {church)— 
Threefold  flight — Lost  shoe — Shoe  marriage  test— Mutilated 
feet — Happy  marriage. 

Ibid,     MS.  Collections.      By  J .  Mustakallio.     No.  XCIX.      <^I06 

(From  Sotkamo,  in  Ostrobothnia.) 

'*ClNDt:KELLA," 

Two  girls  have  washed  their  hands  for  three  years  to  enter 
king's  service.  They  refuse  (i)  to  take  bread  from  oven,  (2)  milk 
cow,  (3)  shear  sheepi  (4)  help  old  man.  Heroine  does  all  these 
things,  and  gets  from  old  man  magic  stick,  which  opens  treasure- 
rock — Menial  heroine  (kitchtnmaid  at  pal:icL)  — Tasks,  to  sort 
grain  from  ashes^Task-perfonning  old  man— Magic  dresses — 
Meeting-place  (church) — Threefold  flight — Pitch  trap  -Lost 
shoe — Shoe  marriage  test — Mutilated  feet — Happy  marriage. 


Ibid,     MS.  Collections.     By  E.  N.  Setala.     No.  R.  10. 
(From  Ruovesi,  in  West  Finland.) 

"FiNEiTE,  The  Swineherd." 

Three  sisters  are  servants  at  palace — Menial  heroine  (swine- 
herd)—Task,  to  prepare  dinner  from  two  peas  and  two  grains  of 
barley  and  rye — Task-performing  old  man — Heroine  searches 
head  of  second  old  man,  who  gives  her  slick  to  open  treasure- 
rock — Magic  dresses —Meeting-place  (choirch) — Threefold  flight 
— Pitch  trap— Lost  shoe  -Shoe  marriage  test —Mutilated  feet 
— Happy  marriage. 
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108  IM.      MS.  Collections.    By  Kaarle  Krohn.    No.  O.  364. 

(From  Hyrynsalmi,  in  Ostrobothnia.     1882.) 

*'The  Swineherd." 

Two  sisters  have  washed  hands  and  eyes  for  three  years  to  go 
to  king's  son,  who  seeks  bride.  They  refuse  (1)  to  turn  loaves  in 
oven,  (2)  shear  ram,  (3)  milk  cow,  (4)  help  old  man — Menial 
heroine  (swineherd) — Heroine  follows  sisters  to  court;  turns 
loaves  and  gets  loaf ;  shears  ram  and  gets  wool ;  milks  cow  and 
gets  milk  ;  helps  old  man,  and  gets  stick  to  open  treasure-rock — 
Magic  dresBcs— Meeting-place  (church)-  -Threefold  flight  — 
Clold  pieces  thrown  10  detain  king's  son — Lost  shoe — Shoe 
marriage  test — Mutilated  feet— King's  son  tears  off  hcroine*s 
gown  covering  ma^ic  dresses — Happy  marriage — Villain  Neme- 
sis— Sisters  hang  themselves. 


109        Ibid.     MS.  Collections.      By  Fr.  Kapola.     No.  43.     (From 
Saaksmaki,  in  Tavasilandia.) 

•' SlKERl-SOKKRl'    COWSKIN,"  ' 

ni-treated  bei-oine  (by  step-mother)— Menial  heroine  (cow- 
herd)—Helpful  animal  (cow)— Ear  conmcopia— Spy  on  heroine 
— Slaying  of  helpful  animal  (proposed) — Flight  un  cow — 
Heroini.*  directed  to  slay  cow — Heroine  disguise  (cowskin) — 
Menial  heroine  (swineherd  at  palace) — Token  objects:  (1)  comb, 
(2)  soap,  (3)  towel  ;  aft( Twards  nnnud — Help  at  grave  (of  cow) 
— Blagic  dresses — Meeting-place  (weddings)  Threefold  flight 
— Lost  shoe^Shoe  marriage  test — Heroine's  disguise  falls  off 
revealing  gold  dress — Happy  marriage. 


110  K  M.  SoECAARP,  I  Fjtidby^dtrn(,     Pp.  17-22. 

•'  Kraakp.  Lanoe." 

ni-treated    heroine    (by    sorceress    step-mother)  —  Menial 
heroine  (tends  cattle)    Helpful  animal  (ox) — Ear  comucopi 
Step-sister  with  X\s^^  magic  eyes  in  neck,  sent  to  spv  (>n  hci 
Pitfall  made  for  helpful  animal ;  cows  bll  into 
*  Sukeri  —  sngATi  Sikeri  =  vorUtion 
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helpful  amiual — Heroine  buries  hones  ;  gets  anything  she  wishes 
at  the  spot — Magic  dresses — Meeting-place  (church) — Threefold 
flight — Young  man  follows  heroine  ;  she  drops  whip  and  vanishes  ; 
second  time  she  drops  shoe,  which  he  keeps — Lost  shoe — Shoe 
marriage  test — Young  man  sinks  down  into  hill  where  sorceress, 
Kraake  Lange,  lives.  He  is  heroine's  brother ;  tells  king  of  her 
beauty ;  fetches  her  to  palace.  [The  tale  passes  into  that  of 
"  Bushy-Bride",  see  Dasent.] — Happy  marriage. 


Stier,  Ungarische  Sagtn  und  Mdrchen,    Berlin,  1850.     No.V,  pp.     m 
34-45.     (Also  Magyar  Folk-taks^  Jones  and  Kropf,  F.-L.  Soc., 
1889,  pp.  144-149.) 

''  Die  Drei  Konigstochter." 

Step-mother  plans  to  abandon  king's  three  daughters  in  forest. 
Youngest  daughter^  overhearing,  rides  on  magic  steed  to  witch,  who 
gives  herbal!  of  thread  but  forbids  her  to  rescue  sisters.  Heroine 
disobeys  and  leads  sisters  home  by  means  of  clue;  again  seeks  aid 
of  witch,  who  gives  her  sack  of  ah  hes,  and  once  more  disobeys  and 
leads  sisters  home.  Third  time  heroine  makes  trail  with  peas 
which  birds  eat,  and  girls  cannot  retrace  steps.  They  plant 
acorn  which  grows  in  the  night  to  tall  tree  ;  heroine  mounts  it  to 
spy.  On  third  day  tree  is  high  enough  for  her  to  descry  from  its 
top  lighted  window  in  distance.  They  reach  |)alace  after  three 
days'  wandering  ;  are  greeted  by  giantess  who  threatens  to  eat 
them,  but  heroine  bribes  her  to  spare  them.  Giant  returns  ; 
wants  to  eat  them  ;  spares  them  that  they  may  cook  him  food. 
Heroine  entraps  him  into  oven  and  kills  him  ;  pretends  to  comb 
giantess's  hair  ;  kills  her  with  hammer — Ill-treated  heroine  (by 
sisters} — Menial  heroine^Heroine  finds  gold  key  in  chimney  :  it 
opens  cupboard  containing  Magic  dresses  —  Meeting  -  place 
(dance) — Three-fold  flight— Lost  shoe— Love-sick  prince — Shoe 
marriage  test^Mutilated  feet — Happy  marriage,  after  restora- 
tion of  heroine's  father  to  lost  kingdom. 


i^ 


CAMUKHItlX.1  YAKUNl^ 


\\%       Thohi*!!,  »iAMiiA  .^W*ia\  i^  ii»-i»6^    (FVom  Ihe  Swedish.) 

ltt*lVtil»4  tiiMAUii*  ^by  »U|MiioUier  and  Btep-sister}— Uenial 
htrolUlik  nukitauwU  1  iiKloi^nl  Twk,  grAio-aortlng -^  1  car 
itM|t|  lu  i|HU^  \\y  hcixiinc  causes  UrlpfuJ  aniiuU  (pike)  to  appear 
Miul  tvM  iui  \k|  m^KU'  trvr  Mngic  dresses — Meeting-place 
^vhwivU)  TUv^o-^ii  flight — Pitch  trap— Lost  shoe— Rags 
thi^twn  v\h  lo  nw«r  moiiir  Ort^ji  -Shoe  inarnage  test— tfutilated 
IWkl  -AiUwmU  wlttt«»«  (hln!)  Hiroinc  hidden  in  oven — Hero 
■  nauhvft  off  hiiik— Hdppy  Marriage— Villain  Nemesis. 


%%m  JM.,  pp.  136-133.      (Variants  of  the  foregoing.) 

(From  Osiergotland.) 

Ill-troatod  heroine  (by  step-mother) — Heroine  given  black 
turatl  aiul  milk  in  oat's  saucer—Task,  to  pick  up  peas  -Task- 
perfoniiing  animal  (white  ermine)— Magic  dresses  and  equip- 
n^c  from  magic  oak— Meeting-place  (church)— Tlareef old  flight 
-  [  Pitch  trap  ]  L  ost  shoe  —  Shoe  marriage  test — Mutilated 
foot —Animal  witness  (bird) — Happy  marriage  — Heroine  re- 
*]iiested  to  stah  ermine  j  prince  springs  from  its  blood,  and 
vanishes. 


y^A  Ibid.     (From  Goltland.) 

"KrAk-Pels." 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother  and  Btep-sister)^Hcroine 
must  wear  cloak  of  crow's  feathers  to  hide  her  beauty — Mannikin 
aid  —Magic  dresses  procured  by  blowing  pipe  in  forest — Meeting. 

place   (church)— Threefold    flight— [Pitch-trap] — Lost  shoe 

Shoe  marriage  test — Heroine  hides  in  oven — Animal  witness 
(bird)— Happy  marriage— Heroine  shows  kindness  to  stei>- 
mother. 
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Ibid.     (From  South  SmAland.) 

"ASKE-PJESKE." 

ni-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother) — Task,  to  prepare  peas 
—^Task-performing  animal  (bird)  — Uagic  dress,  droj)|)trd  by 
eagle — Meeting-place  (church)— Prince  throws  (i)  while  silk 
glove,  U)  second  glove,  (3)  gold  apple  into  heroine's  lap — Three- 
fold flight — Lost  shoe- Shoe  marriage  test -Mutilated  foot — 
Animal  witness  (bird) — Happy  marriage. 
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Ibid.     (From  South  SmAland.) 

As   above — Heroine    hidden    in    bath-room — Palfle    bride — 
Animfti  witnesfl  (bird) — Happy  marriage. 


Idid.     (From  South  Smdland.) 

"Froken  Skinn-pels  ror  I  Askan"  (Miss  Skin-cloak  rakes 
in  the  Ashes). 
Hl-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother) —Menial  heroine  (tends 
cattle) — Helpful  animal  (white  bear) — Magic  gold  pipe  for 
heroine  summons  bear  at  will — Snares  set  to  entrap  bear — 
Heroine  flight  on  helpful  animal  through  silver,  gold,  diamond 
forests — Heroine  disobeys  and  plucks  leaf  in  each,  causing  pur- 
suit by  wild  beasts — Bear  bids  heroine  slay  him  ;  throw  carcase 
into  fountain— Heroine  disguise  (bear-skin)^Menial  heroine 
(kitchenmaid  at  palace) — (iolden  pipe  brings  Pysslings  to  prepare 
dinner  and  give  Magic  dresses-  Meeting-place  (church)— Lost 
shoe — Shoe  marriage  test — Happy  marriage. 
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INd.     (From  Upland.) 

"KrAknabba  Pklsen"  (Crow's-nib  Cloak). 

ni-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother) — Menial  heroine  (tends 
cattle) — Helpful  animal  (black  ox)  Ear  cornucopia — Heroine 
sent  to  fetch  step-mother's  axe,  finds  three  doves  on  it.  They 
begift  her.     Gold  ring  falls  from  her  mouth  when  she  speaks ; 
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she  grows  fairer  and  fairer;  will  niarrj-  a  king— Step-daughter 
sent  for  axe,  curses  doves.  They  punish  her.  Frog  springs  from 
her  mouth  ;  she  grows  fouler  and  fouler ;  nose  grows  longer  and 
longer,  like  crow's  nih.  She  makes  cloak  to  cover  it,  which 
heroine  steals — Heroine  flight  on  helpful  animal.  Obstacles  to 
troll-wife's  pursuit ;  forest,  lake,  mountain — Menial  heroine  (stair- 
sweeper  at  palace  )^Magic  dresses  from  ox — Meeting-place 
(church) —Threefold  flight — Lost  shoe— Shoe  marriage  teat — 
Animal  witness  (bird)— Happy  Marriage— Heroine  requested  to 
cut  black  ox  in  three,  releasing  enchanted  prince. 


1  ig  Ibid.     (From  Upland.) 

"  KrAkskinns-Maja." 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother  and  step-sisters) — Girls 
bidden  to  palace  fur  king's  son  to  choose  bride.  Sleeping 
draught  given  to  heroine.  She  sets  out  on  waking.  Siephsistcrs 
meet  (i)  apple,  {i)  pear,  (3)  pluni  complaining  of  cold,  and  bid 
driver  lash  them  with  whip.  Heroine  afterwards  meets  the  same  ; 
puts  each  in  her  bosom — Heroine  disguise  (crow-skin  cloak) — 
Menial  heroine  (kitchenmaid  at  palace) — Magic  dresses  from 
apple,  pear,  plum-  Meeting-place  (Church)- Threefold  flight— 
Lost  shoe — Shoe  marriage  test — All  girls  sit  behind  curtain  and 
put  out  one  foot — Happy  marriage. 
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TuRiAULT,  Etude  sur  le  lafigage  Crhle  de  la  Martinique, 
p.  219. 

"  Cendrillon." 

Hi-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother  and  step-sisters) — Menial 
heroine — Hearth  abode — Fairy  aid — Magic  dress — Carriage,  eta, 
provided  by  means  of  transformations — Meeting-place  (ball) — 
Flight — Lost  shoe — Shoe  marriage  test— Happy  marriage. 
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J.  TvEDT,  Hornbiik  Hjemmci  og  Skoien,  U^ebiad  for  B6rn  og 
Un^dom^  1873.  No.  XXXII.  p.  273.  (Said  to  have  been  com- 
municated by  narrator's  grandfather ;  apparently  retold  from 
Asbjorn^n's  tale  in  Nor^  No.  I. — Moltkc  Moe.) 

Parents  too  poor  to  provide  skirt  for  daughter,  hollow  out  oak 
tree  for  petticoat ;  die,  leaving  cat  and  dog  for  son  and  daughter. 
Heroine  takes  the  cat     [Story  proceeds  like  No.  1 1.] 
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VisENTiNi,  Fiabt  Mantuvam,     Torino,  Roma,  1879.    Ka  XLV,     1 22 

pp.  202-205.  ^Lz^ 

"1^  Cenerentola." 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  eiaters) — Henial  heroine  cooks  fish  for 
sisters'  supper,  who  then  go  to  ball.  Little  tt-nch,  for  heroine's 
supper,  jumps  into  sink  and  becomes  transformed  into  lovely 
lady— Fairy  aid — Magic  dresses — Meeting-place  (ball)— Three- 
fold flight — Money  and  (third  time)  shoe  thrown  to  pursuers — 
Shoe  marriage  test — Happy  marriage. 


Voikskunde^  ii,   203. 

"Van    den    Koning    en  van    Jenne    zijn    zoet    Liefken" 

(The  Story  of  the  King  and  of  Jetitiy  his  true  Ix)ve). 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  mother  and  elder  8ifiter8)^Menial 
heroine,  called  ''Sloddcken-vuil"  (little  dirty-slut)— Always  fmc 
weather  when  heroine  goes  to  mind  sheep  ;  always  wet  when 
elder  sister  goes.  Heroine  gives  bread  to  old  man,  who  in  re- 
turn draws  a  sheep,  and  bids  her  knock  at  it  when  she  wants 
food.  Next  day  he  draws  a  tree  which,  when  tapped,  will  give 
Magic  dresses,  and  a  carriage  and  eight — Task  (to  polish  a  heap 
of  old  iron) ;  performed  by  angels — Meeting-place  (ball) — Task 
(grain  collecting) ;  performed  by  angels — Meeting-place  (ball)  — 
King  takes  one  of  heroine's  shoes  (Lost  shoe) — Shoe  marriage 
teat — Mutilated  feet  (two  sisters') — Animal  witness  (bird) — 
Villain  Nemesis — Happy  marriage. 
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124  ViD  VuLETiif-VuKASOvK;  (Unpublished  Story  from  Spalatro, 

Dahnatia,  coatributed  by). 

*'  La  Cvzza  tzenkre." 

Mother  and  three  daughters  are  spinning;  whosoever  drops 
s[jincile  thrice,  to  be  killed  and  eaten  by  others— Slaying  of 
mother — Bones  collected  by  heroine  and  buried  under  hearth — 
Ill-treated  heroine  (by  elder  sisters)  Hearth  abode  Tasks, 
grain-sorttng — Magic  aid  from  hones— Taak-performing  <i) 
birds,  {2}  chickens.  (3)  mice —Magic  dresses  -Meeting-place 
(ball)— Threefold  flight  —Pursuers  defined  with  scattered  gold 
— Pitch-trap — Lost  shoe — Shoe  marriage  test— Happy  mar- 
riage. 

125  Waldau,  Bohmisckes  Mdrchenbuch,    Prag,  r86o.     Pp.  638-655. 

'*The  Three  Sisters." 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  mother  and  elder  sisters)  —  Gifts 
from  father ;  heroine  asks  for  whatever  hits  his  hat  on  way  home; 
gets  three  nuts,  which  she  lets  fall  into  well.  Frog  restores  them; 
tells  her  they  contain  Magic  dresses— Meeting-place  (church) — 
Pcar-trcc  cut  down  because  heroine  pretends  to  have  spied 
thence — Three-fold  flight— Trap — Prince  has  road  strewn  with 
fir-trunks— Lost  shoe— licj^gar  tells  where  heroine  lives — Shoe 
marriage  test — Mutilated  feet — False  brides— Animal  witness 
(dog) — Happy  marriage— Pather  fetches  nuts  from  same  tree  for 
elder  daughters,  who  are  strangled  by  snakes  which  nuts  contain. 
Earth  swallows  corpses.     Villain  Nemesis. 


J.  Storm  Wang,  Tl  Norske  EiKtiiyr.     Throndhjem,  1868. 

**  Guldiianska"  (Golden  Glove). 

[A  second-hand  translation  of  "Pinette  Cendron*'.] 

(Sec  No.  56.) 


F.  Wolf,  Frobai  Poriugieskher  und  Catalanischcr  Volksromanccn. 
Wien,  1856.     P.  43- 

"  ASCHENPUTTEU" 

(Sec  Mild  y  Fonianalsj  No.  76.) 
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R.  \V.   WovcicKt,   Poliih  Fairy  TaUs.     Warsaw,  1850.     Vol.   ii,    126 

P-  52- 

"The  Oak-tree  and  the  Sheepskin." 
lU-treatert  Leroine  (by  father)— Heroine  flight — Heroine 
disguise  (sheepskin) — Mebial  lierMne— Task  (graiu-sortiDg)  set 
by  royal  mistress — Taek-performing  animal  (doves) — Heroine 
meets  prince  in  forest,  gives  him  his  dropped  wliip  and  he  strikes 
her  with  it.  She  then  goes  to  oak-irec  and  gets  Magic  dresees, 
carriage  and  servants — Meeting-place  (church;— Token  objects 
(heroine  tells  prince's  servant  she  comes  from  **  l*ick-up-\Vhip", 
and,  on  second  occasion  from  *'  Crold-ring",  having  in  the  mean- 
lime  restored  lost  ring  to  prince  in  forest  and  been  repulsed  by 
him) — Pilch-trap — Lost  shoe — Search  for  owner — Animal  wit- 
ness (white  doves  remind  prince  who  picked  up  whip  and  gold 
ring)— Happy  marriage. 


Wratislaw,  Sixty  Folh'taia   (Southern    Slavonians:    Bulgarian     127 
Stories).     London,  1880.     Story  No.  WXVII,  pp.  i8[-S6. 

"  Cinder  ELu\." 

White-bearded  old  man  warns  girls,  who  are  spinning  and  telling 
tales,  against  dropping  spindle  into  cha.sni.  Heroine  drops  hers, 
transforming  mother  into  cow — 111-treaied  heroine  (by  step- 
mother)—  Task,  spinning — Transformed  mother  help  —  Spy 
on  heroine — Slaying  of  helpful  animal^  M;uin^  inhoo — Revi- 
vified bones— Help  at  grave — Menial  heroine— Hearth-abode — 
Task,  grain-sorting — Task-perforniiug  animal  (biids) — Magic 
dresses  —  Meeting-place  (church)  —  Three-fold  flight  —  Lost 
shoe — Shoe  marriage  test — Animal  witness  (cock),  reveals 
heroine  under  trough — Happy  marriage — Villain  Nemesis 

^^        ZiNCERLE,  (Tirois)  Kinder-  und  Haustndrckcn,    Innsbruck,  1852.     128 
^^.  Story  No.  XXIII,  pp.  130-39. 

F^      aid- 


*■  The  Three  Sistlrs.'' 
Hi-treated  heroine  (by  elder  sisters) — Menial  heroine — Angel 
Magic  dresses— Meeting-place  (ball)— Three-fold  flight — 
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Pursuers  detained  third  time  with  gold  and  gold  shoe — Shoe 
marriage  test— Mutilated  feet— False  brides — Animal  witness 
(bird) — Happy  marriage. 


129  /Jptor  7vUi4i>M0sd  du  aHtropt}h^i  Krajtrnxj  (Collection  de 
inatt?riaux  pour  I'anthropologic  nationale),  15  vols.  Cracow, 
1877-92.  Vol.  xii,  pp.  45-48.  (From  Nowogrodck,  Govern- 
ment of  Minsk.) 

"The  Orphan  and  the  Fairy." 

Ill-treated  heroine,  outcast  by  cousins— Heroine  dl^ui&e 
(pigskin  cloak)— Heroine  lakes  service  with  fairy,  who  discharges 
her  for  curiosity^  but  begifts  her— Menial  heroine  (scullion  at 
I>alace) — Heroine  takes  (i)  boots,  (2)  water  to  king's  son;  he 
strikes  her— Magic  dresses— Meeting-place  (church) — Threefold 
flight  Fitch  trap  Lost  shoe  -  Shoe  marriage  test-  Happy 
marriage. 


130  /^/V^.,  vol.  V,  pp.  230-32.  No.  XXXV.  "Conledes  montagnards 
jjolonais  des  Beskides  (fiallicie)."  .(From  Skawa  in  Myslenice 
near  Cracow.) 

Mother  turns  three  daughters  out  into  forest.  Two  elder  go  to 
castle— Menial  heroine  serves  Ogress;  murders  her  ;  lives  with 
sisters  as  cook — Magic  dresses  fruni  magic  steed — Meeting- 
place  (ball)  Flight — Wax  trap^Lost  shoe— Shoe  marriage 
test— Mutilated  feet  (elder  sisters') — Happy  marriage — Villain 
Nemesis — Sisters  kill  themselves  out  of  vexation. 


B.— CATSKIN. 


Archiv  far  Siavischt  Phihhf^e,     Berlin,  1877,     Vol.  li, 
pp.  622-3. 

Death-bed  promifle  —Deceased  wife's  resemblance  (star  on 
brow)  marriage  test— TTmiatm-al  father— Grandmother  aid — 
Gounter-tasks^Magic  dresses— Heroine  disguise  (mouse-skin 
dress) — Father  deluded  by  ducks'  splashing — Heroine  flight — 
Hunting  prince  finds  heroine;  takes  her  to  palace— Menial 
heroine  (gnose-hcrd)  —  Meeting-place  (fete)  —  Token  ob[ffects 
named — [Threefold  flight]— Lovesick  prince — Becognition  food, 
contains  ring  given  at  ball— Happy  marriage. 
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Jbid»     Variant  from  Mikulicic.     Pp.  23-28. 

"  POI'ELJUHA    ZaVALJUHA." 

Death-bed  promise — Deceased  wife's  ring  marriage  test— 
Unuatural  father  -Smi  aid — Counter-tasks — Magic  dresses — 

Father  deluded  with  ducks'  splashing— Heroine  disguise  (as 
beggar)  Heroine  flight— Menial  heroine  (cinder  f^irl  at  palace) 
— Meeting-place  (ball) — Token  objects  named  —  [Threefold 
flight] — Lovesick  prince— Eecognition  food»  contains  half  of 
ring  given  al  ball— Happy  maniage. 
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3id.     Variant  from  Valjavec.     No.  XII.     Pp.  44-47. 
Dnnatural  father — Help  at  mother's  grave— Ooimter-tasks- 


Magic  dresses— Devil  aids  father— Heroine  disguise  (wooden 
figure)^Heroine  flight —Heroine  dwells  three  years  with  Viias 
in  the  forest ;  leaves  them,  and  meets  three  princes — ^Menial 
heroine  (cinder-girl  at  court  of  eldest  prince) — [Meeting-place^ 
Lovesick  prince] — Recognition  food,  contains  ring — Happy  mar- 
riage. 
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Archivio  per  io  Sludio  delie  Tradiziom  popfl/art\  vol.  i, 
pp.  190-195.    Palermo^  1882. 

**I,A  CiAnATTiNA  p'oRo"  (The  T.iltlc  Cold  Shoe). 

Death-bed  promise— DeceaBed  wife's  shoe  maniage  test—ITn- 
natural  father  Old  woman  aid  Counter-tasks  Magic  dresseB 
—Heroine's  hiding-box  (an  invisible  chest  which  travels  at  com- 
mand)—Heroine  disguise  (pig-skin)— Heroine  flight — Heroine 
taken  to  king's  palace  to  mind  pouUry— Menial  heroine — Prince 
threatens  heroine  with  (1)  bridle,  (2)  boots,  (3)  shovel— Meeting- 
place  (ball)— Token  objects  named — Three-fold  flight — Heroine 
quest  by  prince,  who  takes  with  him  cakes  made  by  queen,  also 
heroine's  cake  containing  rini;  t;iven  at  ball — Recognition  food — 
Return  of  prince— Heroine  discovered  {through  key-hole)^ — Happy 
marriage. 


Variants  of  the  above.*    JMd,,  pp.  196-200. 
I.  "Maria  hi  lecino."    (From  Pratovecchio.) 

Death-bed  promise— Deceased  wife's  jewels  marriage  test — 
Uiuiatmul    father  —  Governess    aid  —  Cotmter-tasks  —  Magic 

dresses  Heroine  diniands  white  horse  :  wears  its  skin.  Heroine 
disguise — Heroine  flight  -  Hunting  prince  takes  heroine  to  palace; 
calls  her  Ugly  lieast.  Strikes  her  with  shovel,  tongs,  and  saddle — 
Meeting-place  (feast)  -Token  objects  named — Love-sick  prince 
— Recognition  food— Heroine  discovered  (prince  looks  through 
key-hoIc)~Happy  marriage. 


136        U.  'M,A  Maroofa  Di  lec.no."    (From  Oarfagnana-Kstcnsc.) 

Deceased  wife's  ring  marriage  test — Unnatural  father — 
Counter-tasks  Magic  dresses  —  Heroine  disguise  (wooden 
figure) — Heroine  flight — Hunting  prince  takes  heroine  to  palace. 
She  lives  in  kitchen ;  says  she  is  called  wooden  lady—  I'rince 
beats  her  with  (i)  shovel,  (2)  tongs,  (3)  bellows— Meeting-place 
(ball) — Token  objects  named — Love-sick  prince— Recognition 
Ibod— Happy  maniage. 


^  Sec  note  i. 


:atskin. 
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III.   "  Pelucciotto.''^     (From  Florence.) 

Heroine,  a  lord's  daughter,  sets  out  to  seek  fortune—  Fairy  aid — 
Heroine  disguise  (man's  clothes  and  big  cloak) — Menial  heroine 
(stable-boy  lo  King  of  Portugal);  called  "Ugly-Skin" — Forgets 
king's  (i)  stirrup,  (2)  whip,  (3)  bridle  ;  is  hit  with  these  objects — 
Magic  dress  (obtained  by  fairy  wand)  -Meeting-place  (ball) — 
Token  objects  named — Three-fold  flight^  Pursuers  detained  by 
(1)  confetti,  (2)  money,  (3)  great  smoke — Love-sick  prince — 
Queen's  cakes  burned  ;  heroine's  substituted—  Recognition  food — 
Heroine  discovered  (jtijicc  tears  oiT  husk) — Happy  marriage. 
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IV.  "ZuccHETTiNA."J    (Frowi  Florence.) 

Woman  gives  birth  to  gourd  ;  exposes  it  in  forest,  not  knowing 
lovely  girl  is  inside — Prince  finds  talking  gourd,  takes  it  home. 
When  refusing  to  lake  "Little  Gourd''  to  ball,  gives  her  (i) 
whip,  (a)  kick,  (3)  slap.  (Magic  dresses; — Meeting-place  (bell) 
—Token  objects  named — Three-fold  flight — Love-sick  prince— 
Eecognition  food  (contains  presents  given  at  ball)— Happy 
marriage. 
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V.  *' La  DoNNiNA  Di  LEGNO."     (From  Florence.)  139 

Coimter-tasks  (wooden-case,  three  dresses,  and  bird  Verderrio) 
from  father — Menial  heroine,  lives  in  kinj^'s  lun-house.  Hens 
sing  of  her  liveliness— Meeting-place  (ball)^Fb*ght — Pursuers 
blinded  with  sand  and  quattrini^Love-sick  prince — Recognition 
food  (contains  presents  given  at  l>aH)-~Happy  marriage. 


VL  "  MoNA  Caterina.*'^     (From  Florence.) 

Heroine  seeks  her  fortune — Fairy  aid^-Heroine  disguise  (old 
woman*s  skin) — Fairy  gives  magic  wand  and  three  nuts.  Heroine 
sits  opposite  palace  ;  cracks  nut  which  contains  tiny  men.  She 
will  not  sell  them  to  queen,  but  asks  to  be  engaged  at  palace. 
She  cracks  second  nut,  containing  tiny  horses.  Queen  wants 
»hem,  but  won't  engage  old  woman.  She  cracks  third  nut  con- 
taining coach  ;  queen  hires  her  as  goose-girl — Menial  heroine — 

'  See  note  i. 
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Geese  sing  of  her  beauty.  King  watches  her  bathing  and  falls  in 
love — Love-sick  prince — Prince  insists  on  being  fed  by  old  woman 
(heroine)  who  puri)Osely  soils  his  face.  She  agrees  to  marry  hira 
if  no  one  is  told  that  she  is  not  ugly  old  woman — Happy  mar- 
riage. 


VII.  "La  Giorgia"'     (From  Pratovecchio.) 

Heroine  sets  out  to  see  the  world — Heroine  disguise  (skm  of 
corpse  obtained  from  grave-digger) — Kenial  heroine  (goose-herd 
at  palace) — Geese  sing  of  her  loveliness.  Prince  spies  from 
behind  hedge — Love-sick  prince— Eecognition  food  (heroine 
puts  in  royal  signet  ring,  etc)  -Happy  marriage. 


Archivio^  ii,  pp.  a  1-35.    Novtlk  popolari  Sarde, 
T.  "Maria  Intaulata." 

Death-bed  promise— Deceased  wife's  ring  marriage  test — Un- 
natural father — Governess  aid— Counter-tasks — Magic  dresses — 
Heroine  disgxiise  (wooden  dress)— ^ Heroine  flight — Menial 
heroine— Meeting-place  (ball) -Token  objects  named — Three- 
fold flight — Love-sick  prince — Recognition  food — Heroine  dJB- 
covered— Happy  marriage. 


143  II.  *' Maria  lNTAURAr>nA."     Ihid.^  pp.  27-31- 

Deathbed  promise— (Deceased  wife's  ring  test) — Unnatural 
father — Fate  aid.  Heroine's  fate,  or  fortune,  hears  her  lament 
and  assists  her — Oountertasks — Magic  dresses  (supplied  by  devil, 
as  gentleman)— Heroine  disguise  (wooden  dress) — (Heroine 
flight);  her  fate  transports  her  to  house  of  another  king — Menial 
heroine  (has  charge  of  horses  in  stable) — Says  her  name  is 
"Mar)'  ^Vainscotted"— King*s  son  threatens  her  with  (i)  spurs, 
(a)  saddle,  (3)  whip — Meeting  place  (fete)— Token  objects 
named— Threefold  flight  (fate  transports  her) — Lovesick  prince 
^Eecognition  food  contains  diamond  [ring]  given  heroine  at 
third  ball.— Happy  marriage. 


*  Sec  note  I, 
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Athanas'ev(A,  N.),  ^wxx'<?«/i'/^-/«/«.    Moscow,  1 86 1.    Part  vi. 
Tale  No.  XXVIII. 

Unnatoral  father — Dead  mother  help — CoimtertaskB — Magic 
dresses — Heroine  disguise  ^Outcast  heroine  (father,  disgusted 
with  heroine  in  pig-skm  hood,  drives  her  from  home) — Hunting 
prince  finds  "Pig-skin  Hood"  in  tree;  takes  her  to  palace  — 
Meeting-place  (ball) — Three-fold  flight— Pitch-trap — Lost  shoe 
—Shoe-test— Prince  destroys  pigskin  hood— Happy  marriage — 
Heroine  tells  prince  of  Deceased  wife  resemblance  marriage 
test  to  explain  her  disguise. 
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Baissac,  Le  Foik-hrt  de  P Ik-Maurice.     Paris,  i888.    No.  XI,       145 
pp.  1x8-128. 

"  The  Story  ok  Peau  d'Ane." 

Unnatural  father — Countertasks— Magic  dresses— Fairy  god- 
mother aid— Heroine  demands  skin  of  gold-ass — Heroine  flight 
— Heroine  disguise  (ass-skin  dress  made  by  god-mother)— Menial 
heroine  (goose-girl  at  palace) — Heroine  must  help  cook  for 
dinner-party — Heroine  discovered  by  prince  through  key-hole. 
He  bids  her  put  his  ring  in  cake  ;  during  party  he  pretends  to  be 
choked  ;  prince  to  wed  girl  who  can  extract  ring  from  his  throat — 
Happy  marriage. 


Bartsch,  Sagen^  Mdrchen  und  Gebrduchc  aus  Meckknimrg* 
Wien,  1879.    Vol.  i,  pp.  479-481. 

'*  AschenpOster." 


Unnatural  father — Counter-tasks— Magic    dresses- Heroine 

disguise  (crow  mantle) — Heroine  flight  (magic  wand  transports 
her) — Menial  heroine  (scullion)  passes  for  a  boy — Meeting- 
place  (ball) — Token  objects  named— (boot,  brush}— Thi-ee-fold 
flight— Recognition  food— Happy  marriage. 
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147  OiAMBATTiSTA  BA5IKE,  Archmo  dt  LitUratura  popolan,  Naples 
(June  1S83).  Anno  i.  No.  VI.  Pp.  42-43.  (From  I'omi- 
gliano  d'Arco.) 

"'O  CuNTO  D*  'a  Belijv-Pilosa"  (The  Stor>'  of  the  Hairy 
Belle). 

Heroine,  like  deceased  mother,  has  h.iir  and  teeth  of  gold- 
Unnatural  father— Dead  mother  hefp  at  grave  -Oountertaakfi 
—Magic  dreasea  provided  by  devil^ Father  deluded  by  splashing 
of  doves^Heroine  flight  -Heroine  disgriise  (wolfs  skin) — 
Menial  heroine  (gooseherd) — Meeting-place  (ball)  -Twofold 
flight — Lovesick  prince  Eecognition  food*  contains  ring  and 
bracelet  given  at  balls— Happy  marriage. 


148  Ibid.     Anno  2.     No.  VII.     (July  1884.)     Pp.  51-53. 

"*A  Rumanza  r>'  'i  tri  Bistiti"  (The  Story  of  the  Three 
Dresses). 

Death-bed  promifle— Deceased  wife's  ring  marriage  test — 
TTimatural  father  Nurse  aid  Coimtertasks  Magic  dresses, 
provided  by  devil — Heroine's  hiding  box  (cage)— Heroine  flight 
— Heroine  disgnise  (fur  dress  -Magic  dress  inside  out)  Menial 
heroine  (poultry-herd)  -Meeting-place  (ball) —Threefold  flight 
— Money  thrown  to  detain  pursuers— Lovesick  prince — Eecogni- 
tion food,  contains  jewel  and  necklate  given  at  liall — Happy 
marriage  -Heroine's  father  enters  palace  disguised  as  goldsmith  ; 
is  recognised  by  heroine.  He  drugs  the  household  :  attempts  to 
throw  heroine  into  boiling  oil.  She  wakes  and  arouses  sentinels 
—Villain  Nemesis.    Father  thrown  into  boiling  oil. 


149       Basile,  Peniamerone^  translated  by  Licbrecht.     Breslau,  1846. 
Second  Day,  6ih  Tale.     No.  XVI,  vol.  i,  pp.  206-218. 

"Thf.  She-Bkar." 

Death-bed  promise— Deceased  wife^s  resemblance  marriage 
test- -Dnnatnral  father — Old  woman  aid — Magic  chip  in  mouth 
transforms  hcrome  mto  bear^ — Heroine  flight-  -Hunting  prince 
takes  bear  to  palace  garden.     Sees  her  from  window  in  form  of 
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lovely  maiden — Love-sick  prince — Queen  orders  death  nf  bear 
whom  scr\'ants  spare  and  take  to  forest,  l^rince  goes  in  search  of 
bear,  makes  her  tend  him  in  illness.  Persuades  her  to  kiss  him. 
Chip  falls  from  Mlt  mouth.  Re-transformation— Happy  mar- 
riage. 


Busk,  Folk-iftre  of  Rome.     London,  1874.     Pp.  84-90. 
**  Mart^  Wood"  (2nd  version). 

Death-bed  promise  —  Deceased  wife's  shoe  marriage  test 
—  TJimatural  father  —  Counter-tasks  —  Heroine's  hidiBg-box 
(wooden  figure)- — Flight — Huniing  jirinre  finds  heroine;  takes 
her  to  palace — Menial  heroine—Meeting-place  (ball) — Magic 
dresses — Token  objects  thrown  (I'rincc  strikes  heroine  with 
whip,  l>oot,  and  hand) — Three-fold  flight— Love-sick  prince— So- 
cognition  food  (ring  given  at  first  ball)—  Happy  marriage. 


Campbki.i.,  Popular  Ta/es  of  the  IV.  Ilighiands^  i,  pp.  219  ^, 
No.  XIV. 

"The  KiNr,  who  wished  to  marrv  his  Dauohter." 


^^         Deceased  wife's  clothes  marriage   test — TTnnatural    father 
\  — Foster-mother  aid— Counter-tasks — Magicdresses—Heroiue's 

I  hiding-box — Heroine  put  to   sea  in  chest;  rescued  by  herd — 

Menial  heroine  -Meeting-place  (sermon)— Threefold  flight — 
Lost  slioc — Shoe  marriage  test— Mutilated  fcct—Animal  wit- 
ness (bird] — Happy  marriage. 
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Fhid.^  vol.  i,  pp.  225  ff.  No.  XlVa, 
"  Marof.rv  White  Coats." 
Deceased  wife's  clothes  marriage  test — Unnatural  father — 
Uncle  aid— Coimtertasks— Magic  dresses — Heroine  flight  (on 
filly  with  magic  bridle)-  Menial  heroine— Royal  mistress  throws 
basin  of  water  at  heroine — Meeting-place  (ball) — Token  objects 
(heroine  says  she  comes  from  *'  Broken-basin  l^nd",  and  after- 
wards, from  "Candlesticks") — Twofold  flight— Lost  shoe— Love- 
sick prince— Shoe  marriage  test— Mutilated  feet— Happy 
marriage. 
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153    CmififNSKV,  Maionisskiya  Skaski  (Tales  of  Kittle  Russia).   Petei 
burg.  1878.     Pp.  73-76.     No.  XVIII. 

"The  Girl  with  the  Louse-skin  Cloak." 

TTnnatural  father  Mother  help  at  grave— Counter-taeka — 
Magic  dresses— Heroine  disguise — Heroine  dresses  nine  dolls  ; 
speaks  to  ihem — Heroine  flight^Seeks  dead  mother  in  other 
world  J  falls  asleep  ;  is  found  by  gentleman,  who  makes  her  his 
senant— Menial  heroine- -Meeting-place  (church) — Threefold 
flight— Trap.  Monks  pour  oil  at  church  entrance — Lost  shoes 
[Shoe  marriage  test] — Search  for  owner  of  shoes.  Heroine 
found  asleep  on  stove — Happy  marriage. 


154    Comparetti,  Noveiiine  popolari  Jiaiiane,    Roma,  Torino,  Firento, 
1875.     Story  No.  LVII,  pp.  244-253. 

"Zuccaccia"  (Ugly  Gourd). 

Death-bed  promise — Deceased  wife's  ring  test — Dnnatural 
father — Nurse  aid — Counter-tasks  —  Magic  dresses  —  Heroine 
flight  Heroine  disguise  (pumpkin  dress)— Prince  takes  heroine 
to  palace— Menial  heroine— Token  objects  thrown— Meeting- 
place  (baU) — Heroine  names  shovel,  whip,  tongs — Three-fold 
flight— Love-sick  prince  —  Recognition  food  (pin,  ring,  and 
mini.-^iurc  given  at  balls)— Happy  marriage — Heroine  makes 
herself  known  to  father  at  wedding  ;  forgives  him. 


155    Corazzini,  I  Componimenti  minore  delia  Htieratura  popo/are  w« 
prmcipali  dlaletti.     Benevento,  1877.     Pp.  437-439. 

"  U  Padre  e  a  Figlia"  (Father  and  Daughter). 

Unnatural  father  —  Confessor  aid — Counter-tasks  —  Magic 
dresses — Heroine  disguise  (old  woman  skin) — Heroine  flight- 
Devil  claims  father  I'airies  endow  heroine  with  beauty — Menial 
heroine  (takes  service  with  innkeeper  ;  afterwards  waits  on  king) 
— Heroine  struck  with  (i)  boot,  (2)  stocking,  (3)garter — Meeting- 
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place  (ball)— Token  objects  named— Threefold  flight— Ashes 
thrown  at  pursuers — Lovesick  prince  (after  second  ball) — Recog- 
nition food,  contains  ring  given  at  second  ball — King  leaves  third 
ball  before  heroine ;  hides  in  house  facing  palace  to  watch — 
Heroine  discovered — Happy  marriage. 


/dtd,j  p.  484. 
(See  Crane's  "  Maria  Wood",  No.  157,  taken  from  this.) 


CosQUiN,  Contes populaires  de  Lorraine^  vol.  i,  p.  273.  156 

"  The  Golden  Bull." 

Death-bed  promise — Deceased  wife  resemblance  marriage 
test — Unnatural  father — Godmother  aid — Gomiter-tasks — 
Heroine  demands  a  golden  bull ;  secretly  persuades  jeweller  to 
make  it  hollow — Heroine's  hiding-box — Surprise  rencontre — 
During  absence  of  prince,  his  father  taps  bull ;  heroine  deceived, 
comes  forth — Princess  fiancee  throws  heroine  into  pit.  She  is 
delivered  by  charcoal-burners — Happy  marriage — Villain  Ne- 
mesis (fiancee  burnt). 


Q.^k'SAiL,  Italian  Popular  Tales.  I^ndon,  1885.    No.  X,  pp.  48-52.    167 
"  Fair  Maria  Wood." 

Death-bed  promise — Deceased  wife's  ring  marriage  test — Un- 
natural father — Counter-tasks  (not  set  till  wedding-day) — Hagic 
dresses — Heroine  disguise  (wooden  dress)  —  Heroine  flight — 
Heroine  dons  wooden  dress,  throws  herself  into  river  and 
floats.  Gentleman  rescues  her  and  takes  her  home  as  servant  to 
his  mother  —  Meeting-place  (ball)  —  Gentleman  beats  heroine 
twice  for  asking  to  go  to  ball— (Token  objects)— Three-fold 
flight— Love-sick  prince — Becognition  food  (ring  given  at  third 
ball)— Happy  marriage. 


?rp/D«REi.LA  Variants. 
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DozoN,  CoHtes  Aibanais,     Paris,  i88i.     Cp.  41-48. 
"  Les  Souljers.*" 

Death-bed  promise — Deceased  wife's  shoes  maniage  test — 
Unnatural  father — Countertasks — Heroine  demands  two  large 
candlesticks  ;  hides  inside  one — Heroine's  hiding-box  sold  to 
prince — Heroine  comes  out  at  night,  eats  prince's  food  and  rubs 
his  hands — Surprise  rencontre — Happy  marriage — Prince  goes 
to  war.  Heroine  discovered  by  mother  of  prince's  fiancee,  and 
thrown  in  bed  of  nettles.  Old  woman  delivers  heroine  and  takes 
care  of  her.  Prince  returns ;  falls  ill  ;  will  only  eat  vegetables. 
Old  woman  brinys  some  herbs  in  which  heroine  has  hidden 
wedding-ring.  Recognition  food — Prince  visits  old  woman  ;  dis- 
covers heroine  under  kneading-trough — Breaks  engagement  to 
fiancee. 


FiXAMORE,  Tradizioni  popolari  Abbntzzesi, 
No.  HI,  pp.  13-19. 

"I.U  ZOCCHEI.E  HE  LkGNE. 


Lanciano,  18S2. 


Beath-bed  promise — Deceased  wife's  wedding-ring  marriage 
test— Unnatural  father — Grovemess  aid— ^Counter-tasks— Magic 
dresses  (provided  by  merchant  whom  father  meets  and  who  asks 
what  is  amiss) — Heroine  disguise  (wooden  figure) — Father  made 
to  fall  into  well — Heroine  flight — Hunting  prince  finds  heroine; 
lakes  her  to  palace- -Menial  heroine  (gooseherd) — Geese  sing  in 
praise  of  her  beauty — Meeting-place  (ball)  Three-fold  flight- 
Money  scattered  on  third  night  to  hinder  pursuit  -  Love-sick 
prince — Recognition  food— Heroine  discovered  —  Happy  mar- 
riage. 


age  I 

^c  I 


GoNZKNiucH,  Sicilianische  Marchen.     I^ipzig,  1870. 
No.  XXXVIII,  vol.  i,  pp.  261-69. 

•'  BerrA  Pilusa." 

Death-bed  promise— Deceased  wife's  ring  marriage  test — Un- 
natural father— Father-confessor  aid— Counter-tasks — Magic 
dresses,  provided  by  devil — Heroine  disguise  (pig-skin)— Heroine 
flight — Father  deceived  by  splashing  of  doves  in  heroine's  basin — 
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Hunting  prince  finds  heroine,  lakes  her  to  hen-house — Menial 
heroine — Meeting-place  (ball) — Three-fold  flight — Pursuers  de- 
tained by  scattering  jewels — Becoguitiou  food.  Cook's  loaves 
are  burnt.  Heroine's  loaves  contain  presents  received  at  balls — 
Prince  forsakes  fiancee — Happy  majniage. 


Grimm,  Household  Tales.    London,  1884.    Tale  No.  LXV,  vol.  i, 
pp.  277-282. 

**  Al.LERLEIRAUH." 

Death-bed  promise — Deceased  wife  resemblance  marriage 
test— Unnatural  father  Coxmter-taBks  -  Magic  dresses- 
Heroine  flight— Heroine  disgiiise — Allerleirauh  found  in  tree 
and  carried  off  by  king — Menial  heroine — Meeting-place  (ball)^— 
Three-fold  flight—Eecognitiou  food — (Gold  ring,  gold  reel,  and 
gold  spinning-wheel  in  soup) — l*rince  puts  ringon  heroine's  finger 
at  third  ball — Heroine  flings  disguise  over  ball-dress;  omits  to 
blacken  one  finger — Becognltion  (by  means  of  ring  on  white 
finger) — Happy  marriage. 
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Grundtvig,  Gamit  danskt  Minder  /  Folkemunde^  etc. 
Copenhagen,  1857.     Story  No.  VII,  pp.  30-35. 

•'Den  LILLE   RODE  Ko"   (The  Little  Red  Cow). 

Unnatural  father — Helpful  animal  (red  cow)— Heroine  flight 
on  red  cow.  Cow  hides  in  sandpit;  bids  heroine  seek  employ- 
ment at  palace — Menial  heroine  (kitchen-maid) — Magic  dresses 
from  cow — Meeting-place  ( church) — Threefold  flight — Lost 
shoe — Shoe  test — Happy  marriage— Red  cow  is  an  enchanted 
princess. 


Pkof.  S.  Grundtvig's  Unpublished  Collection.  (From  Vendsyssel, 

Jutland.) 

"PussEL  I  Skindkjolen"  (PusscI  in  the  Skin-gown). 

Unnatiu^  Father — Countertasks— Magic  dresses — Heroine 
disguise  (skin-gown) — Heroine  flight— Menial  heroine  (kitchen- 
maid) — Meeting-place  (church)— Threefold  flight — Lost  shoe— > 
Happy  marriage* 
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165 


Jbid^     (From  Zealand.) 
"  Den  LILLE  Sko"  (The  little  Shoe). 

Unnatural  father — Old  woman  aid — Gountertaaks— Hftgic 
dresses — Heroine  disguise  (as  poor  girl) — Heroin*!  flight— Menial 
heroine  (kitchen-maid)  — Meeting-place  (church)  —  Threefold 
flight — Lost  shoe — Heroine  quest — Happy  marriage- 
attends  wedding. 


■ather 


GuBEKNATJS,  L€  NovdUtu  di  Santo  Stefano^   Torino,  1869* 
No.  Ill,  pp.  19-31. 

"  II  Trottolin  di  Legno"  (The  Wooden  Top). 

Death-bed  promiBe— Deceased  wife's  ring  marriage  test — Un- 
natural father — Old  woman  aid — Countertasks — Magic  dresses 
— Heroine  flight  (in  wooden  top) — Marquis  buy.s  Heroine's 
hiding-box — Heroine  waits  on  him;  strikes  him  with  (i)  tongs, 
(2)  broom,  (3)  shovi.*!,  for  refusing  to  lake  her  to  ball — Meeting- 
place  (ball) — Token  objects  named — Three-fold  fiight^Heroine 
discovered— Happy  marriage. 


166    J-  0.  VON  Hahn^  Griechiscke  nnd  albanischt  Marchtn.     Leipzig, 
1864.     Story  No.  XXVII,  vol.  i,  p.  191. 

*Allerleirauil" 

Unnatural  father — Father  puts  enigmatic  question  to  bishop, 
and  tells  daughter  he  has  sanctioned  marriage — Counter-tasks — 
Magic  dresses — Heroine  flight — Heroine  demands  deep  pit  to 
be  dug ;  gets  into  this,  and  earth  opens  further  to  receive  her. 
Wears  animars  fell — Heroine  disguise — Hunting  prince  finds 
heroine,  and  takes  bor  to  palace  as  gooseherd — Menial  heroine — 
Meeting-place  (ball)  —  Threefold  flight  —  Ducats  scattered  to 
detain  pursuers — Lost  shoe — Shoe  test — Heroine  brings  water 
to  prince,  who  sees  magic  dress  through  slit  in  fell — Happy 
marriage. 
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Ibid.^  vol.  ii,  p.  225.     Variant  of  Story  No.  XXVII.  167 

"  Allerleirauh"  (second  version). 

Death-bed  promise — Deceased  wife's  ring  marriage  test— Un- 
xiatrntil  father — Fate  aid— Counter-tasks— Magic  dresses  (fur- 
nished by  devil) — Heroine  stipulates  to  go  unseen  to  bath  ; 
assisted  by  Fate  escapes  to  cave.  Heroine  disguise — Lives  there 
for  six  years. — Steals  food  from  hunting  prince,  spoiling  remainder 
with  salt.  On  the  third  occasion  prince  discovers  her  in  hairy  dress, 
and  takes  her  to  palace.  She  remains  speechless — Meeting-place 
(wedding)— Threefold  flight — Money  scattered  to  detain  pur- 
suers— Love-sick  prince — Kecognition  food  (ring,  watch,  and 
string  of  pearls  given  at  weddings).  Prince  cuts  off  heroine's 
hairy  disguise— [Happy  marriage.] 

Imbriani,  La  Novellaja  Fioreniina^  republished  with  La  Novtilaja    168 
Miianese,  I^ivorno,  1877.    Variant  to  Story  No.  XI  (in  Milanese 
dialect),  pp.  158-162. 

"  La  SCINDIROEURA." 

Unnatural  father— Counter-tasks — Magic  dresses — Heroine 
demands  talking  goose  which  she  puts  in  basin  of  water  and 
which  replies  for  her  when  father  calls — Heroine  disguise  (a  large 
cloak)  —Heroine  flight-  Menial  heroine — Hearth  abode— Meet- 
ing place  (ball)— Twofold  flight  (heroine  does  not  attend  third 
ball ;  has  stolen  prince's  ring  at  second)^Loye-8ick  prince — Be- 
cognition  food — Happy  marriage — Anon  prince  seeks  heroine's 
father. 

VuK  Karajich,  Serbian  Folktales.     No.  XXVIII.  169 

"  How  AN  Emperor's  Daughter  was  turned  into  a  Lamb." 
Deathbed  promise— Deceased  wife's  ring  maniage  test — ITn- 
natural  father — Heroine  stabs  herself;  is  restored  to  life  by 
father's  flute-playing,  as  directed  by  enchantress— Heroine  cuts 
off  left  hand  and  burns  right  in  fire.  Hands  are  restored  by 
magic  herb— Heroine  is  guarded,  but  seizes  staff  on  which  is 
written  **  Touch  me  not",  and  is  transformed  into  lamb.  En- 
chantress is  powerless  to  remove  spell. 
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170     Patrick  Kennedy,  Firtside  Sforits  of  Inland^  1S75.  pp.  81-87. 
"Thk  Princess  in  the  Catskins." 

ITnimtiiral  father— Fairy  aid  (in  shape  of  filly)— Couiitei-tasks 
-Magic  dresses— Heroine  disguise  'rai-skin  dreys) — Heroine 
flight — Hunting  prince  finds  heroine  in  forest;  takes  her  to 
palace—  Henial heroine — Prinre  orders  heroine  to  bring  him  (i) 
basin  and  towel,  (:;)  hut  water  and  towel,  (.^)  needle  and  thread, 
that  he  may  obser\'e  her— Meeting-place  (hell) — Recognition  of 
heroine  by  menns  uf  ring  placed  by  prince  on  her  finder  at  third 
ball— Happy  marriage. 


171       Khudyakov,  Velikorusskiva  Ska%ki.     Moscow,  1S60.     Part  n, 

p.  68.     No.  LIV. 

"  Perenovoe  Chudo"  (The  Wonder  of  Wonders). 

Death-bed  promise-  Deceased  wife's  ring  marriage  test — 
Unnatural  father  Heroine's  hiding-box  (bedstead  with  secret 
drawer) ;  sold  to  prince — Surprise  rencontre — Prince  clothes 
heroine  in  "wonder  of  wonders".  His  molht-r  omits  to  feed 
her  during  his  absence.  Heroine  runs  away  :  climbs  tree  over- 
hanging well — Three  daughters  of  sacramenlal-wafer-maker  see 
heroine's  reflection,  think  it  their  own,  and  refuse  to  draw  water. 
Mother  goes  to  well ;  calls  heroine  down—  Love-sick  prince — 
Eecognition  food  (wafer  made  by  heroine  and  having  impressioi 
of  her  ring  on  it)— Happy  marriage. 


172  Khuuyakov,  op.  ciL     Pan  11,  p.  70.     No.  LV. 

"  Mashka  Sopi.ivka"  (Mary  the  Smatt^'-nosed). 

Death-bed  promise-  Deceased  mother's  ring  marriage  test — 
Unuatnral  brother— Heroine  flight-  Heroine  found  in  hollow 
tree  and  taken  by  children  to  their  parents — Meeting-place 
(feast)— Heroine  struck  with  (1)  boot,  (2)  towel,  (3)  looking- 
glass  Magic  equipage  from  hollow  tree— Token  objects  named 
— Happy  marriage. 


B. — CATS  KIN. 
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^^       O.    KoLBERG,    Lud.  Krakffivskie.      ('The   People,    Province  of 
^^H  Cracow.)     Vol.  iv,  pp.  56-60. 

^H  '*  Krolewna  K.0CIE  oczv"  (Princess  Cat's-eyes). 

^^  Unnatural  father- ^Heroine  i>osaessos  five  Magic  dresses- - 
Heroine  disguise  (dress  of  cat's-eyes)—  [Heroine  flight]-  Menial 
heroine  (at  palace)  Meeting-place  (church)  [Flight]— Search 
for  heroine  —  Love-sick  prince  ^Recoguitiou  [food]  —  Happy 
marriage. 


I 


Friedkich  S.  Kral'ss,  Sagtn  und  Mtirchtn  der  Siidilavtn, 
Leipzig,  1 883- 1 884.     Vol.  ii,  p.  339.     No.  138. 

**V'OM    K-AISKR,   iJliR  SKINK  HIGNK  ToCHTF.K  HEIRATHEN  WOLLTE." 

Death-bed  promise  Deceased  wife's  resemblance  marriage 
test  TTunatural  father  Old  woman  aid  Counter-tasks — 
Magic  dresses  Heroine  disguise  (mouse-skin  dress)  -Heroine 
flight — Father  deluded  by  splashing  of  ducks  in  hath^Hunting 
prince  discovers  heroine  in  hollow  tree — Menial  heroine  (goose- 
girl)  ~  Meeting-place  (ball)  Token  objects  named- -Threefold 
flight^Loveeick  prince  Recognition  food,  contains  ring  given 
at  third  ball  Heroine  discovered -Happy  marriage-  Heroine's 
daughter,  like  herself,  has  star  on  brow — Heroine  visits  father — 
Old  woman  rewarded  -  Minister,  who  sanctioned  marriage  with 
daughter,  beheaded. 
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E.  T.  Kristenskn,  Jyske  Foihmindfr  P'.     .^.ventyr  fra  Jylland 
Kobenhavn,  1881.     No.  IV,  pp.  38-45. 

"  Den  rode  Ko"  (The  Red  Cowl. 

Death-bed  promise— Deceased  wife's  cloth(>8  marriage  test — 
Unnatural  father — Heroine  goes  to  drown  herself — Old  woman 
aid— Countertasks— ('.own  of  crows'  bills— Helpful  animal — 
(red  cow) — Heroine  flight  on  red  cow — They  pass  copper,  silver, 
gold  forests.  Spite  of  warning  heroine  plucks  a  leaf  in  each, 
causing  three  bulls  to  appenr  and  fight  cow,  who  is  each  time 
victorious.  Cow  stays  on  green  hill  :  sends  heroine  to  palace — 
Mehial  heroine   (cook) — Meeting  place  (church) — Cow  does 

F  2 
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kitchen-woTk — Heroine  wears  crows'  bill  gown  ;  on  leaving  she 
throws  behind  ber  (i)  topper,  (2)  silver,  (j>  gold  leaf — Threefold 
flight — Lost  shoe — Shoe  marriage  test — Mutilated  feet — Happy 

marriage— Father  attends  wcddii^g. 


176 


177 


LtukAND,  Recueil  des  Contes popitiains  Grta, 
No.  XXV. 

"XVLOMARIE." 


Paris,  1881. 


Death-bed  promise  -Deceased  wife's  clothes  marriage  test 
Unnatural  father  Counter-tasks  Magic  dresses  Heroine  dis- 
guise (wooden  sheath)— Heroine  flight  Hunting  prince  lakes 
heroine  tu  palace.  She  will  only  cat  human  food.  Queen  bits 
her  with  gridiron,  furnace  besom,  bobbin  Meeting-place  (wed- 
ding)—Token  objects  named—Heroine  takes,  (1)  ring,  (2)  watch 
and  chain,  (3J  watch  fruni  prince^  whiKi  hi:  sleeps  Threefold 
flight— Love-sick  prince  Recognition  Food  Heroine  disco- 
vered— Happy  marriage. 


LuZEL,  Conies  pop.  de  Basse  Breiagnc.     Paris,  1887.    Vol.  iii, 
pp.  247- j6 I.     No.  V. 

"La  I'illk  nu  Roi  d'Espacne." 

Deceased  wife's  resemblance  and  wedding  clothes  marriage 
test — ITnnatiiral  father — Old  woman  aid^Counter-tasks — 
Magic  dresses  Heroine  disguise  (as  servant) — Heroine  flight — 
Menial  heroine  (swineherd) — Heroine  discovered  thrice  in  forest 
by  hunting  lord ;  she  doffs  magic  dress  ere  he  reaches  her — Young 
lord  bides  at  neigbbouriiig  farm,  goes  to  bed  in  dark  corner,  and 
feigns  to  be  poor  sick  woman ;  fanner's  wife  does  his  bidding.  He 
is  visited  in  turn  by  three  young  ladies  from  castle,  one  of  whom 
he  was  to  select  as  bride,  i-^ach  makes  confession  tohnn;  the 
first  has  abandoned  her  one  child,  the  second  her  two  children, 
the  third  her  three  children.  Fourth  day  swineherd  brings  food 
from  castle;  tells  supjjosed  old  wuman  who  she  is.  Young  lord 
goes  homej  sups  alone  with  ihree  young  ladies,  flogs  then^, 
denounces  them,  sends  them  10  iheir  homes.  Calls  swineherd, 
tells  of  her  revelation  to  him — Happy  marriage. 


R— rAT^KIN. 


fio 


Fr.    Mas  1*0 ns    v    LuiRns,    Lo   RoHdaiiayrf   (CJueiitos   ixipulirs 
Oitalans).    Part  it.    Barcelorw,  1872.    No.  XVT,  pp.  72*75. 

"  La  Pell  d'Ase"  (The  Ass's  Skin). 

Death-bed  promise  Deceased  wife's  resemblance  marriage 
test  TJxmatural  father  Old  woman  aid  Heroint-  dresses  in 
assskin.  and  ntakcs  hcrscH'  dirty,  biJt  fails  10  repulse  father — 
Coimter-taska  Magic  dresses  Heroine  disguise  —Heroine 
flight — Menial  heroine  (goosc-girl  ;U  king's  farm)  Heroine  at 
river-bank  dofTs  disguise  and  puts  on  finery.  Geese  in  their 
admiration  will  not  feed  ;  grow  thinner  daily.  IVince  hears  them 
sing  about  lovely  lady  ;  goes  to  spy—  Heroine  discovered  -  IVince 
seeks  her  vainly  after  this  ;  lakes  her  ring  from  her  room  Love- 
Bick  prince    Ring  marriage  test    Happy  marriage. 


178 


IHd.     Part  111.     Barcelona,  187 


p.  1  r  I 


Unnatural  father  Priest  aid  Counter-tasks-  Magic  dresses 
—Heroine's  hiding-box  Heroine  flight  — Prince  l)uys  chest  con- 
taining heroine— Surprise  rencontre  Prince  goes  to  war :  l>ids 
servants  take  food  to  his  room  as  usual.  They  spy  heroine 
through  key-hole ;  casi  her  into  a  pit  of  thorns,  and  sell  chest. 
I'easants  deliver  heroine  and  make  her  tend  swine.  Prince  re- 
turns, seeks  heroine  in  vain,  falls  ill.  King  oflers  reward  for 
cheering  prince.  Swineherd  appears,  is  recognised  by  ring  — 
I Happy  marriage. 


Mkhsine,  t.  iii.    ( 1 886. )     Col. 
"  Peau  d'Ane." 


404-5- 


(Note — The  beginning  of  the  story  is  missing.) 
Two  sisters  buy  donkey  ;  the  one  in  love  with  king's  son  wears 
its  skin— Heroine  disguise  (ass-skin)— Menial  heroine  (turkey- 
girl)  Heroine  discovered  by  hunting:  prince.  Chaffinch  warns 
her — Lovesick  prince  Recognition  food,  contains  heroine's  ring 
^Ring  marriage  test— Happy  marriage. 
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182 


183 


PRnr.  Moi.TKK  Mor's  Unpublished  Collection. 

"  Tr.kki.atra"  (Wood-Clatier). 

Death-bed  promise— Deceased  wife's  ring  marriage  test — 
Unnatural  father  Counter-tasks  Magic  dresses  Heroine 
disguise  (wooden  cloak)  -Heroine  flight^Menial  heroine  (at 
palace)  -Heroine  carries  water,  towel,  handkerchief,  to  king — 
Meeting-place  (chtu-ch)  -  Token  objects  named — Threefold 
flight    Lost  shoe— Shoe  marriage  test  ^Happy  marriage. 


Ibid.     (From  Flatdal.) 

*' Jenten  MED  Kraakeskixdskjolen"  (The  Girl  with  the 
Crowskin  Cloak). 

TJnnatiu^l  father  Old  woman  aid— Counter-tasks  -Magic 
dresses  (Heroine  disguise  (crowskin  cloak)]  Heroine  flight 
— Menial  heroine  (scullery-maid  at  palace)  —  Meeting-place 
(church)- Threefold  flight  Lost  shoe  -  Shoe  marriage  test — 
Happy  marriage. 


De  Nino  (Antonio),   Usi  e  costumi  abruzsesi.    Firenze,  1883. 
Vol.  iii,  pp.  90-98.     No.  XVII. 

"  Ze'  Suverina"  (Dame  Cork). 

Death-bed  promise  Deceased  wife's  ring  marriage  test — ^Un- 
natural  father — Fairy  aid — Coimtertasks— Magic  dresses — 
Heroine  disguise  (cork  dress)  Heroine  flight  (alicr  wedding) — 
Father  deluded  by  splashing  of  pigeons  in  water — Heroine  in  cork 
dress  thrown  by  fairy  into  sea  ;  found  by  prince  and  taken  as 
curiosity  to  palace ;  called  '*  Dame  Cork" — Menial  heroine 
(gooseherd)-  -Every  Sunday  heroine  dofiTs  disguise,  dons  magic 
dress,  climbs  into  tree  and  combs  Juir,  from  which  fall  golden 
pips  which  geese  (K'ck.  They  sin^  round  tree.  Prince  on  way 
to  ball  meets  heroine  ;  throws  (i)  boot.  (2)  shovel,  at  her,  (3)  hits 
ht-r,  for  asking  where  he  is  going— Meeting-place  (ball)-  Token 
objects  named^ Threefold  flight-  Handful  of  ashes  thrown  in 
the  air  turns  to  mist  and  hinders  pursuit— Lovesick  prince — 
Kecognition  food  (contains  ring  given  at  third  ball)— Happy 
marriage. 


ATSKIN. 
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Pedroso,  Portuguese  Folk-tales  (F.-U  Soc.).    I^ndon,  1S82. 
No.  XVI,  pp.  66-72. 

"The  Princess  who  wouuj  not  marrv  her  F.\ther." 

Death-bed  promise  Deceased  wife's  ring  marriage  test — 
Umiatural  father-  Old  woman  aid -- Counter-tasks  —  Magic 
dresses  —  Heroine  disguise  (wooden  dress) — Heroine  flight — 
Menial  heroine  Calls  herself  Maria  do  Pan-  King  watches 
heroine  in  magic  dress  tending  ducks,  and  hears  her  sing  that  she 
is  a  king's  daughter.  Heroine,  disguised,  asks  permission  to  go  to 
feast;  king  throws  at  her  (i)  boots,  (2)  towel,  (3)  walking-stick — 
Magic  wand  provides  carriage  for  heroine  —  Meeting  place 
(feast)  -Token  objects  named-Money  thrown  to  guards — 
Threefold-flight— Heroine  discovered— King  sees  through  key- 
hole heroine  doing  embroidery;  asks  her»  when  waiting  on  him, 
to  embroider  him  shoes.  She  pretends  she  cannot — Surprise 
rencontre — Happy  marriage. 


184 


Perrault. 
*'Prau  d'Ank." 
Death-bed  promise  (second  wife  must  be  more  beautiful  than 
deceased  wife)— TTnnatm^l  father— Fairy  godmother  aid — 
Counter-tasks  -Magic  dresses — Oold-ass  killed  by  father  at 
heroine's  request  —  Magic  wand  makes  casket  of  jewels  travel 
underground  and  a])pear  at  command — Heroine  disguise — 
Heroine  flight— Menial  heroine— Heroine  discovered  (through 
key-hole)— Love-sick  prince— Eecognition  food— Ring  marriage 
test — Happy  marriage— Father  forgiven — (Moral). 
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Pitre,  Fiahe^  timyeUe  e  nxcconti  pop.  Sidtianiy  vol.  i.     Story 
No.  XIJII,  i>.  381. 

"  Ph.usedda"  (Little  Hairy-). 
Death-bed  promise — Deceased  wifes  ring  marriage  test— Un- 
natural father— Enchanter  aid  Counter-tasks-  Magic  dresses 
(iJP^il^rovides  them  in  exchange  for  lather's  soul)  Heroine  dis- 
guise (horseskin)- Heroine  flight  -Father  deluded  by  splashing 
of  pigeons  in  bath.     Smashes  his  head  in  his  rage  :  devil  fetches 
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him — Prince  takes  disguised  heroine  to  palace ;  grows  fond  of 
strange  animal,  who  gives  name  '*  Pilusedda".  She  asks  him  for 
paste  to  makt  loaf;  puts  father's  watch  in  loaf  which  gets  taken 
to  prince.  Twice  again  she  puts  jewellery  in  loaves.  Prince 
su3[>ects  ;  invites  her  to  chapel-royal.  Heroine  breaks  (i)  walnut. 
(2)  chesnut,  (3)  filbert,  givtn  by  enchanter:  fairies  ap|)ear  with 
clothes,  jewels,  and  carriages — Meeting-place  (chapel-royal)— 
Tlireefold  flight  -Pursuers  detained  by  (i)  pearls  from  her  hair, 
{2)  gold  and  silver.  Third  time  prince  drives  after  her,  catches 
her  as  she  enters  palace,  and  makes  her  explain— Happy  mar- 
riage. 


187  ^*^-^  P-  3^^-     Variant  of  No.  XLIII. 

'*FiDi  E  CRini"  (Faith  and  Creed). 

Death-bed  promifle — Deceased  wife's  ring  marriage  test — Un- 
natural father -Heroine  demands  fiftieii  days'  respite;  shuts 
herself  up  with  sister  and  provisions  in  gilded  wooden  case,  which 
is  cast  into  sea.  King  of  l*ortugal  keeps  Heroine's  hiding-box — 
Heroine  discovered — Happy  marriage  — Father  attends  wedding; 
curses  heroine  ;  transforms  her  into  lizard  for  a  year,  a  month,  and 
a  day.  Afterwards  she  may  cry  thrice  at  midnight  at  sister's 
window  ;  if  answered,  she  will  regain  human  form,  otherwise  be 
lizard  for  ever.  Heroine  makes  sister  substituted  bride  — Sister 
sleeps,  but  king  hears  lizard's  cry  and  wakes  l>ride.  Ketransfor- 
mation  and  restoration  of  heroine. 


188  ^^'^^-     ^^^O'  No-  -^I'V.  P-  393- 

*'  I.A  Cerva"  (The  Deer). 

King  and  Queen  have  daughter  with  teeth  of  gold  (heroine) 
and  daughter  with  teeth  of  silver  Death-bed  promise  Deceased 
wife's  ring  marriage  test  Unnatural  father  Pope  aid — 
Cotinter-tasks — Magic  dresses — Heroine  and  sister  get  into  chest 
which  Poi>e  throws  into  sea  -Sick  prince  finds  Heroine's  hiding- 
box— Heroine  discovered  —  Happy  marriage  —  Father's  curse 
transforms    heroine   to   deer— Sister   impersonates    bride ;    says 
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Madonna  has  changed  her  teeth  from  gold  to  silver^Frinre 
hums  in  forest,  wounds  deer,  who  runs  to  palace^  binds  up  arm 
and  dons  usual  clothes.     Explanation  follows. 


Prvm  UND  Socin,   Der  neu^aramdische  DiaUkt  des    Tttr'Ahdim. 

Nu.  LII. 
Death-bed   promise — Deceased  wife's  shoe   test — Uxmatural 
Father — Counter-tasks     Heroine*s    hiding    box     Kaiher  sells 
chest  containinj^  heroine  to  prince — Surprise  rencontre — Happy 
marriage. 
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Ptoue  dts  Lofipits  Romanes,  t.  v  (1874),  p.  361),     (Hy  M. 
Enitlien  Hubac  ;  from  Ciignac  Herault.) 

*'  La  Peau  d'Ane." 
Unnatural  father  Counter-tasks^lfagic  dresses — Heroine 
demands  skin  of  gold-ass  Heroine  flight  Fairy  [godmother] 
aid  -Heroine  disguise  (ass-skin)  -Menial  heroine  (^nliepherdess 
at  castle) — Heroine  discovered  by  king's  son — Lovesick  prince — 
Becognitiou  food,  contains  ring  given  by  fairy — Ring  marriage 
test— Happy  marriage  -Father  attends  wedding. 


RevH€  des  Traditions  Popuiairts^  t.  iii,  pp.  268-272. 
"The  WiitTK  CiOAT." 

Father  visits  white-goal's  castle ;  omits  to  thank  his  invisible 
host.  Must  return  next  day  or  bring  youngest  daughter  in  his 
siead.  White-goat  wants  to  marry  heroine  ;  bids  her  not  look  in 
his  ear.  Whilst  he  sleeps  she  looks  and  finds  key  which  oi>ens 
three  chambers  wherein  for  seven  years  workers  have  been  making 
robes,  etc.,  for  her.  White-goat  is  awake  when  she  would  replace 
key  ;  he  reproves  her  and  she  leaves  him  to  return  home — Death- 
bed promise— Deceased  wife's  resemblance  manmge  test— Un- 
natiu^  father  Fairy  godmother  aid — Goimter-tasks — Magic 
dresses  —  Heroine  escapes  in  magic  wheel- Imrrow :  Heroine 
flight— Heroine  disguise  (ass-skin)— On  way  to  castle  she  begs 
from  pickers,  a  walnut,  an  almond,  a  nut — Menial  heroine  (turkey 
girl) — (Task   self-imposed)  —  Heroine  asks   mistress   for   hemp, 
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CIKDKRELtJ^    VAFTANTS. 

which  magic  spinning  instruments  [contained  in  three  nuts],  spin 
and  wind --Spy  on  heroine — Mistress  wants  to  buy  magic  instru- 
ments. Heroine  parts  with  each  in  turn  for  permission  to  pass 
night  in  chamber  of  echoes^ — Servants  hear  her  catling  all  night  to 
white-goat  and  complain— Master's  son  throws  away  sk-eping- 
draught,  hears  also  and  replies  to  heroine — Love-sick  prince — 
Recognition  food,  contains  heroine's  ring — King  marriage  test — 
Happy  marriage. 


192       Rivisfa  di Litieratura  FopoiaH.     Roma,  1877.     "Novelline  di 
Santo  Stefano  di  Calcinaia."     No.  V,  p.  86. 

"  PRU-ICTNA." 

Deceased  wife's  ring  marriage  teat  —  Unnatural  father  — 
Fairy  aid  Coiinter -tasks  Magic  dresses— Heroine  flight — 
Menial  heroine  (works  in  garden) — Meeting-place  (ball)— Token 
objects  named —Threefold  flight — Love-sick  prince — Recog- 
nition food    Happy  marriage. 


193  Romero,  Conios  popuians  do  BratU.     Lisbon,  1885. 

Section  I.    Story  No.  IX,  p.  29. 

"  Dona  Labismina." 

Queen  wishes  for  a  child,  "  even  a  snake";  has  daughter  with 
snake  round  her  neck  ;  no  one  can  remove  it.  Child  is  fond  of 
snake.  It  leaves  her  neck  to  play  in  the  sea ;  one  day  it  returns 
no  more,  but  tells  heroine  that  when  in  danger  she  may  call  for 
it,  whose  name  is  l^bismina — Death-bed  promise— Deceased 
wife's  ring  marriage  test — TTnnattiral  father — Snake  aid — 
Coimter-tasks — Magic  dressed—Heroine  flight  in  ship  provided 
by  Dona  I^abismina,  who  gives  her  directions  and  bids  her,  after 
she  is  married  to  prince,  call  three  times  for  I^bismina,  who  will 
then  be  disenchanted  and  a  princess— Menial  heroine  (tends 
poultry)~Meeting-place  (festival) — Threefold  flight — Love-siuk 
prince —Recognition  food  (containing  jewel  given  at  third 
festival)— Happy  marriage — ^Heroine  forgets  to  call  Labismina, 
who  remains  enchanted;  and  that  is  why  sea  roars  in  furj*  at 
times. 
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ScHLmcHKK,  L/Mufsr/if  MdrcA^M,  efc.    Weimar,  1857.    Pp.  1012.     194 
"The  Beautiful  Princess." 

Dying  queen  has  stars  on  brow,  sun  and  moon  on  head — Vn- 
iiatural  father — Countertasks^  Heroine  demands  louse-skin 
dress,  etc.,  and  gold  shoe — Old  woman  aid— Heroine  flight — 
Ferryman  tries  to  drown  heroine  for  refusing  him  — Kock  opens 
to  receive  Magic  dresses— Kenial  heroine  (scullion) — Heroine 
eager  to  wait  on  mistress's  secretary,  who  is  her  brother.  He 
throws  things  at  her— Meeting-place  (church)  — Brother  attracted 
by  heroine,  who  attends  several  times  in  state.  Once  she  docs 
not  doff  fine  dress;  throws  everyday  clothes  over  it — Brother 
sends  for  her  to  search  his  head  — Heroine  discovered— Heroine 
and  brother  go  forth  together. 


Arthur  und  Alhert  ScHorr,  JVa/achisc/ie  Miirchen.     Stuttgart 
und  Tiibingen,  1845.     Tale  \o.  Ill,  pp.  g6-ioo. 

**  Die  Kaisertociiter  im  Sciiweinstai.l." 

Unnatural  Father-  Nurse  aid — Coimter-tasks-  Magic  dresses 
— Heroine  ties  goat  to  string  by  which  f;uher  think^  to  hold  her 
when  out  of  sight — Heroine  disguise— Heroine  flight — Hunting 
prince  finds  heroine  in  forest  ,  thinks  her  >>irange  beast,  and 
puis  her  in  pig-sty  -Meeting-place  (ball) — Ring  put  on  heroine's 
finger — Threefold  flight— Love-sick  prince— Recognition  food 
— Happy  marriage. 
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Paul  Sebillot,  Litihature  orale  de  la  Haute- Brttagne, 
1881.     Pp.  73-78. 

"  Peau  u'ANErrE.' 


Paris,    196 


Unnatural  father  — Counter-tasks-  Magic  dresses  (declined  by 
heroine)  Heroine  flight  with  magic  chest— Heroine  disgiuse 
(ass-skin)  Menial  heroine  (goose-girl  at  farm)— Heroine  dis- 
covered by  young  master — Tasks  (to  prove  heroine  worthy  of 
marr>'ing  young  master):  (1)  Spinning,  performed  by  big-eyed 
woman ;    (2)   knitting,    performed    by   long-eared   woman ;    (3) 


7^  CINHKREMA   VARIArVTS. 

cooking,  |)crforined   by  woman   with   huge  leclh ;  (4)  sweeping, 

IWrforniod   Ijy  man.     HeroiiK-  pronuses  lo  invite  each  bent- factor 
tn  wrtldin^  ;  forgets  man  till  just  in  time     Happy  marriage. 


197  Soci«?tt^  dc  Litlcralurc  l-'innoisc.     MS.  Collections.     ByJ.Somi, 

1K78.     (Kroiu  Wahakyro,  in  Ostrohothnia.) 

'**rHE  Thrp.r  Dresses." 

Unnatiirftl  father  (Counter-tasksl  — Heroine  to  procure  (i) 
gold  drcsji,  (2)  silver  tlrcss,  (3)  crow's-benk  gown  ;  then  father  will 
release  her  Dead  mother  help  at  grave  Magic  dresses  Old 
man  aid  Heroine  diBgiiise  (crow's-beak  gown)  Heroine  flight. 
in  carn:ij;f  ublaincd  by  means  of  magic  ball  given  by  old  man- 
Menial  heroine  (swineherd  at  ]>alace)^King"s  son  throws  nt 
heroine  ( 1 )  water,  (2)  towel,  (3)  boots—  Table  served  by  means  of 
magic  txill  Meeting-place  (church)  Token  objects  named 
Threefold  flight  Fitch  trap  Lost  shoe  Shoe  test  Happy 
nmrriage. 

198  iM.     lly  K.  r.  Anders-son,     (From  Loppi,  in  1'avnstlandia.) 

Unnatunaiktber  Counter-tasks  Magic  dresses  Crow's-bill 
drvss  not  wont  as  di<^nis«.  Heroine  flight  (in  Uu!  which  travels 
by  sea  or  land)  Heroine  disguise  (rags)^  Menial  heroine 
(swincheni  at  iwlact-)  King  hits  heroine  with  (i)  towel,  (i) 
slippcrs—Meeting-place  (fete)  Token  objects  named  K.ing. 
remembering  trratmcni  of  swineherd,  hurries  back.  Heroine 
home  ftrst  Twofold  fli^t-  King  sends  for  swineherd :  (ears  olf 
ngx  ;  asis  her  |iaixion  ;  woos  her  for  son    Happy  marriage. 


/M     K  KtxKn  \*arv«kTU.     Xaftatvd  by  OgaQa  V'asitioroa. 
agnl  CwefitJ^sevcn  yvars.) 

HUntvml  Mbw    JioUkar  Inly  at  graT»-Marain» 
Heroine  asls  leave  to  take  litth  heCorc  w^ddinR  ;  escapes  ;  iKrovs 
(r)  bnnh.  u>  comK  Ut  (ocHa^^jhss  ht^mA  het  as  obetxics  tn 
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pursuit.  Father  must  each  time  go  home  to  fetch  sword  to  cut 
way  through  insurmountable  wall  ;  little  bird  obliges  him  to  take 
sword  back  each  lime  Heroine  reaches  king's  stable-yard-- 
Heroine  disguise  (pigskin)  Menial  heroine  Heroine  carries 
(i)  soap,  (2)  water,  (3)  shirt  to  king;  he  throws  each  at  her — 
Bank  dresses  kept  at  foot  of  oak-tree— Meeting-place  (church) 

—  King  sends  sister  to  ijuestion  heroine     Token  objects  named 

—  Threefold  flight  Fitch  traps  Lost  hat,  glove,  and  shoe — 
Hat,  glove,  and  shoe  marriage  tests  -On  way  10  church  heroine 
aliglits  from  carriage  to  doff  jiigskin  and  don  splendid  dress- 
Happy  marriage. 


Strai'AROI.a,  Tredici  Notie,  i.      Kavola  IV. 

Death-bed  promise  Deceased  wife's  ring  marriage  test-  Un- 
natural father  -  Kurse  aid  Heroine's  hiding-box^ I. ife-sustam- 
ing  drops  King  buys  wardrobe  eonlaining  heroine^ — Surprise 
rencontre—  Happy  marriage— Father  comes  as  merchant :  mur- 
ders heroine's  children  ;  in  guise  of  astrologer  denounces  heroine. 
She  is  buried  alive.  Father  returns  home.  Old  nurse  comes  to 
clear  heroine.     Father  is  caught  and  killed. 
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VLKNALbKEN,  In  ike  Laud  aj  MarveU,     Folktales  from  Austria    201 
and  Bohemia.    I-X)ndon,  1884.    No.  XXXIII,  pp.  182  ff, 

*']JtisoM-C/VST,   Brlsh-Cast,  Co.mh-Cast." 

Deceased  wife  resemblance  marriage  test  (golden  cross  on 
brow) — Unnatural   father —Heroine  flight  —  Faithful    servant 

accompanies  heroine,  taking  dresses  and  jewels.  Heroine  dis- 
guise. Heroine  stains  hands  and  face  ;  wears  cap  and  ragged 
clothes — Menial  heroine  —  Token  objects  thrown  Meeting- 
place  (ball)  —  Threefold  flight — Love-sick  prince — Recognition 
food  (ring  given  at  third  ball) — Happy  marriage. 


Waldau,  Bohmischts  Mdrchenbuch.     iVag,  i860.     Pp.  502-518. 
"'rHii  Fkinckss  with  the  Goi.u  Star  on  heh  Kkow." 

Death  bed  promise     Deceased  wife  resemblance  marriage  test 
— Unnatural   father     Comitertasks     Magic  dresses     Mother 
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help  in  dream— Heroine  disgnise  (mouse-skin  dress).  Veil  from 
mother  renders  her  invisible  Heroine  flight — Dresses  hidden 
under  stone  ;  fish  to  guard  them— Menial  heroine  (kitchenmnid), 
ciillcd  '*  Moiisc-skin"— Meeting-place  (ball)- -Threefold  flight — 
Lovesick  prince  Becognition  food  (contains  ring  given  at  third 
ball) — Prince  suspects  kitchen-maid,  makes  hole  in  wall  of  bath- 
house to  spy —Heroine  discovered  —  Happy  marriage- -Cook 
rewarded  for  kindness  to  heroine — Penitent  faihcr.  to  whom  dead 
wife  has  appeared  in  dream,  rejoices  to  find  lost  daughter. 


203  \V EB&TKR^  Sas^ue  Lege/ti^s.     Ix)ndon,  1S77.     P.  165. 

*■  "Ass-Sjun," 

Beath-bed  promise  Deceased  wife  resemblance  marriage 
test  —  Unnatural  father  —  Godmother  aid  —  Counter-tasks — 
Magic  dresses-  Heroine  disguise  Flight  Menial  heroine — 
[Meeting-place  (ball)— etc — Happy  marriage.] 


204    W.  WtKYHO, /fei^aw/a  Z<?/tf«'j>t/>  (Contes  lettes).    Warsaw,   1892. 

Pp.  13-16. 

Unnatural  father-  Mother  help  at  grave— Goimter-tasks ; 
talkiny;-sticks,  ball  of  mist,  sledge  of  wind — Heroine  repairs  to 
bath.  Heroine  flight-  Sticks  answer  father^Oog  sent  after 
heroine,  brings  hack  heart  of  hare — Menial  heroine  (swineherd 
at  palace) — Token  objects  thrown;  afterwards  named — Magic 
dresses  from  treasure-oak— Meeting-place  (church)— Threefold 
flight  Fitch  trap— Lost  shoe  [Shoe  marriage  test]  King 
recognises  heroine  ;  spies  magic  dress  beneath  rags — Happy 
marriage. 


206  WovciCKl,  Poinische  Volkssagen  und  MHrehen^  translated  into 
German  by  F.  H.  Lcwestam.  Berlin,  1839.  Hk.  in.  No.  VIII, 
pp.  128-30. 

**  Brothek  and  Sister." 

Unnatural   brother — Sister    promises  compliance   if  broths 

cannot  find  maiden  lovely  as  htT^el^  to  ht  hih  bride.    Afirr  '^tvcn 
years'  vain  search  he  returns  to  claim  her — Coimtertasks — Magic 
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dresses — Carriage  which  travels  alone  and  unseen — Heroine 
flight  (underground  in  maj^ic  carriage) — Spittle  speaks  in  voice 
of  heroine's  maid — Brother  breaks  into  her  empty  room. 


ZNor  wiadomo'sa  do  anfropoiof^'i  KraJtnveJ.  Cracow,  1877-92,  Vol.    206 
ii.  pp.    I49'i5i-     (From   noighlxturhood  of  Dob,  Government 
of  Plock.) 

*'Kr<5lc>wna  >»a  Popielucha"  (The  Princess  as  Cinderella). 

Unnatiiral  father  -Counter-tasks-  Magic  dresBes  Heroine 
disguise  (cloak  of  lice)— Heroine  flight— Menial  heroine  (scul- 
lion at  palace) — Token  objects  —  Meeting-place  (church) — 
[Threefold  flight]  Pitch  trap-  Lost  shoe  Shoe  marriage 
test  (at  ball)— Heroine  found  in  kitchen— Happy  marriage. 


IMd.j  vol.  xi,  pp.  81-85.     (I'lom   district  of  Ulkusz,  (Jovernnicnl    207 

of  Kielce.) 
**  O  MVSZEj  Sic6rce"  (Mouse-skin). 

Unnatm-al  father  Virgin  aid  Counter-tasks  Magic  dresses 
Heroine  disguise  (mouse  skin  cloak)— Heroine  flight  (in  mist) 
— Menial  heroine  (scullion  at  palace)— Token  objects— Meeting- 
place  (church)  [Twofold  flight]  -Cook  sets  heroine  to  make 
cakes  for  king  ;  spies  through  chink,  and  sees  her  doC  disguise  ; 
reports  to  king— Happy  marriage. 


C-  CAP    O'    RUSHES. 


208    Archivio  ptr  h  Studio  deik  Tradiziuni  popolan.      ralcrnio,  1882, 
etc.     Stor)'  from  Parma,  pp.  49-54. 

'*  La    SKNDRARtKULA." 

King  has  three  thrones,  white,  red,  black,  which  he  ocrupies 
according  to  mood.  Youngest  daughter  is  the  favourite  ;  he  is 
angry  with  elder  daughters  and  sits  on  black  throne  — King  Lear 
judgment— Loving  like  salt — Outcast  heroine  (=  youngest)  — 
Servant  spares  heroine's  life  ;  deludes  king  with  sheep's  heart  and 
heroine's  clothes  — Heroine  disguise  mss-skin) — Witch  aid  — 
Magic  wand  and  nut  given  to  heroine—  King  (=  father)  hunts  in 
forest;  his  dog  discovers  heroine  and  takes  her  daily  whatever  he 
catches — King  tracks  dog  to  hollow  tree,  finds  heroine  in  a.ss-skin, 
takes  her  to  palace  as  kitrhen-niaid — Menial  heroine — Magic 
dresses— Meeting  place  (ball)— Threefold  flight— Confetti  and 
flowers  scattered  to  hinder  |nirsuit  — Lost  shoe^ Heroine  has 
stayed  beyond  midnight.  In  her  haste  to  undress  she  omits  to 
remove  gold  stockings — Shoe  luarriage  test — Sisters  for  fun  insist 
on  trying  shoe  on  kitchen  maid,  who  tries  lf>  hide  gold  stockings — 
Happy  marriage — King  rejoices  to  recover  daughter.  Sisters  are 
jealous. 
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BiCKNONi,  Fiaht  popoiari  Vcneziane.     \'ene/ia,  1^73.    Story 
No.  XIV,  pp.  68-74  (in  dialect). 

**!x)ViNG  LiKK  Salt." 

King  Lear  judgment — Loving  like  salt— Outcast  heroine — 

Servant  spares  heroine's  life  ;  deludes  king  with  eyes  ajid  heart  of 
dog — Old  woman  aid— Heroine  disguise  ;  magic  wand  placed  in 
her  bosam  m;\kes  heroine  lotjk  like  an  old  woman — Menial 
heroine — Prinre  looks  ihruugli  key  hole  of  hen  house^  Heroine 
discovered— Happy  marriage  -Value  of  salt — Ser\ant  rewarded. 
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Bihlioteca  tie  las  Tradidoms  Fopuiarts  Espanolas^  vol.  viii.    Cuento    210 
No.  I,  p.  175. 

"XuANON  DEL  CoRTEZON  "  (Johnny  of  the  Bark). 

King  Lear  judgment — Loving  like  salt — Outcast  heroine — 

Sen-ants  spare  heroine's  life  ;  delude  king  with  eyes  of  hitch  — 
Heroine  disguise  (clothes  bought  of  shepherd)— Menial  heroine 
(tends  turkeys  as  man)  —  Heroine  doffs  disguise ;  turkeys 
seeing  her  in  royal  robes  forget  in  their  admiratiuii  lo  feed.  One 
dies  every  day.  Heroine  explains  that  they  die  in  fighl.  Rut 
prince  goes  to  spy — Heroine  discovered— Lovesick  prince  insists 
that  Johnny  of  the  Bark  (heroine)  shall  bring  him  broih,  though 
cook  protests  that  Johnny  is  so  filthily  dirty — Prince  tells  heroine 
what  he  has  witnessed— Happy  marriage- Value  of  salt — 
Father  falls  dead  on  recognising  heroine. 


Jean-Fkan^ois  Bladk,   Contes  populatres  recHtillis  en  Ageuais. 
Paris,  1874.     Pp.  31-41. 

**Thk  Turkey  Girl." 

Faithful  servant  counsels  king  not  lo  part  with  all  his  property 
lo  daughters  -  King  Lear  judgment— Loving  like  salt— Outcast 
heroine— Faithful  servant  saves  heroine  from  death,  finds  her 
employment  as  turkey  girl  :  deludes  king  with  tongue  of  dog — 
Elder  daughters  marry;  bribe  lawyer  to  disobey  father's  instruc- 
tions about  deed — Outcast  father— Faithful  servant  accompanies 
him,  and  finds  him  farm  residence— Heroine  disguise  (peasant's 
dress)— Menial  heroine— Dresses  (rank)— Meeting-place  (ball) — 
Threefold  Eight — Hunting  prince  remarks  resemblance  of  turkey 
giri  to  stranger  at  ball — Lost  shoe — Shoe  test—Shoe  marriage 
test  —  Father*8  restoration  task— Villain  Nemesis  —  Happy 
Marriage— Faithful  servant  chooses  bride  and  sits  with  her  ai 
royal  table. 

Jkan-Fkan«^OIS  Bl-AOk,  ConUs popu hires  tie  hi  Gasto^ne, 
Paris,  1 886.     Vol.  i,  pp.  351-66. 

**  La  Gardeusk  de  Dindons.'' 

(This  story  resembles  the  above,  y.  v.) 
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A.  BoNi>tK)N.  Svenska  J'vik-Sagpr,     Stockholm,  1882. 

No.  IV. 


W  16. 


"Salt  or.  Brod"  (Salt  and  Bread). 

llertiinc  accused  l)y  stepsisters  of  not  loving  father  King 
Loitr  Judgment    Loving  like  salt  (and  bread) — Outcast  heroine 

Hunting  pnnoe  linils  heroine  naked  in  tree  ;  throws  his  mantle 
over  her  Happy  marriage  Father  and  step-sisiers  attend  wed- 1 
din^i-  Value  of  salt  (and  bread)— Villain  Nemesia.  Step-sisters 
driven  naked  into  forest. 


213    Bkaga,  CmUu  Thufia&Mtts  4*  Fevo  Parhtg^a^.     (Oporto 
dale.)    Story  Na  L.    Vol.  i,  p.  123. 

"Salt  and  Water." 

Kiiig  Lear  judgment — Lortng  like  salt — Outcast 
Menial  heffoine  (cook)  puts  ring  ot  ^-alue  in  pie — Ring  test 
cook  can  w«ar  «,     Prince  wajcbes  her  secretly 
vend-^Bifif  Baniag^— Value  of  salt. 


no 


Henune 


^  Xttmm.     tauAotij  1S74.     Pp^  405-406. 
*THt  Valie  or  Salt." 

MBt-Lovii^  Ilka  mlft^-<OQtcM 
10  Im  apart  in  wpirilrwingrf  the  paboe; 
COOK  to  picpaic  ncbcr  s  fcod  vvboat  sak  \  b  fcstofed 


815   OcmMRiriy 


^Msr*  JkMtfar.    RoM^  ToHno^  FiicuK., 
"*OQc»-MAaci'  (Vear^ET^ 


Kwe 


or  old 


C. — CAP   O    RUSHES. 
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Coronedi-Berti,  MfWflie  popohri  Bohgnesu     No.   Ill, 
pp.  200-204. 

'*  La  Fola  okl  Candur"  (The  Story  of  the  Candlestick). 

King  Lear  judgraent^Loviiig  like  salt — Outcast  heroine — 
Heroine  to  be  slain  ;  mother  contrives  to  spare  her ;  shuts 
her  with  food  in  silver  candlestick  which  servant  must  sell  to 
rich  man — Prince  buys  Heroine's  hiding-box,  keeps  it  in  dining- 
room — Heroine  eats  supper  prepared  for  prince.  Servants  scolded 
—Third  night  pnnce  hides  under  table— Surprise  rencontre — 
Candlestick  kept  henceforth  in  prince's  room.  Prince  supposed 
insane  for  insisting  he  will  marry  candlestick,  which  is  taken  to 
church — Heroine  revealed— Happy  marriage—  Mother  of  prince 
has  food  without  salt  prepared  for  heroine's  father ;  will  not  let 
heroine  attend  wedding  feast — Value  of  salt — Heroine  restored 
to  repentant  father.     Heroines  mother  sent  for. 
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FiNAMORE^  Trtidhioni popoiart  Abrususi.     I^nciano,  iS8j. 
Vol.  i,  pp.  130-32.     No.  XXVI. 

"Lu  ScARTOzzE  DE  Sale"  (The  Screw  of  Salt). 

Gilts  from  father :  heroine  outcast  for  choosing  screw  of  salt — 
Outcast  heroine— Heroine  disguise  (old-woman  skin)— Menial- 
heroine  (minds  poultry)  Heroine  doffs  disguise;  hens  sing  in 
admiration.  She  kills  one  each  day.  Mistress  spies  ;  tells  prince, 
who  persuades  disguised  heroine  to  be  scullion  at  palace — 
Heroine  discovered  —Happy  marriage— Value  of  salt. 
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Grim.m,  HoHsehold  Tales.     London,  1844. 
Vol.  ii,  pp.  2S2-291. 


Talc  No.  179.        218 


"The  GoosE-<iiRL  at  the  Welu" 

King  Lear  judgment— Loving  like  salt— Outcast  heroine — 
Sack  of  salt  bound  on  heroine's  back.  Her  tears  strew  the  road 
with  pearls— Father  repents  judgment;  makes  vain  search  for 
heroine— Old- woman  aid— Heroine  disguise  (old-woman  skin) — 


J^  OMDKRKLLA   VARUIVTS. 

Menial  heroine— Nobleman  carries  old  woman's  burden  ;  is 
rewarded  with  emerald  book  containing  pearl,  which  he  after- 
wards gives  to  heroine's  mother,  who,  ruminded  thereby  of 
daughters  tears,  faints — Heroine  quest — Heroine  diBcovered 
(heroine  doffs  skin  to  bathe  at  well  by  moonlight) — Flight- 
Pursuit  by  noblemari,  who  misses  heroine,  but  falls  in  with 
heroine's  |iarenls.  Together  they  reach  house  of  old  woman, 
who,  after  reproving  parents,  presents  heroine  riad  as  princess — 
Old  woman  has  collected  heroine's  tears  ;  gives  them  as  reward 
for  services  as  goose  girl.  Transforms  her  house  into  castle  for 
heroine. 


KLfi:TKi:,  Dr.  H.,  Mitrc/irnsaa/.  Berlin,  1845.  Vol.  ii,  pp.  320-30. 
No.  XXIV.  (Taken  from  IViffffr  Gesdhkafter,  by  An. 
Schumacher.     Wien,  1833.) 

'*  D'  Oanslhiaddakin." 

(The  same  as  the  preceding.) 


219    IpiwUh  Journal :  "Suffolk  Notes  and  (Queries".   Story  reptiblished 
in  I^tt^mun's  Alagazifte^  Feb.  1889,     V.  441. 

"  Cap  o'  Rushes." 

King  Lear  judgment — Loving  like  salt — Outcast  heroine- 
Heroine    disg^iise     Mejiial    heroine — Meeting-place    (ball) 

Dresses  (rank)— Threefold  flight — Vount;  master  gives  ring  to 
heroine — Love-sick  (hero)— Recognition  food — Happy  marriage 
»  Value  of  salt. 


^20        *^-  I'fJOTiiNs,  Ou<^e  Kindcrvcrttheis  in  den  Brngschen  Ton^yai, 

Brussels,  186S.     P.  55. 

**  Vvii.Tji-VAF.r.T-i>F.N-ovEN"  (Slul-swecps-the-Oven). 

King  Lear  judgment— Loving  like  salt— Outcast  heroine  — 
Dresses  hidden  in  hollow  tree  -Heroine  disguise  (|>easant's dress) 

Menial  heroine  (at  castle)— Meeting-place  (church)  -Three- 
fold flight-  Lost  shoe,  during  first  pursuit ;  produced  by  son  of 
the  castle  during  dinner;  will  only  fit  heroine  — Afterwards,  lost 


, CAP   O'  RUSHES. 
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glove  and  rinj^  ■  the  samu.  Htroine  offers  to  fetch  owner; 
returns  in  state — Happy  marriage — Visit  in  father,  whom  elder 
daughters  have  deserted. 


Ernst  Mriek,  Deu/schts  Viflkstniircfun  aus  Schwahett.    Stuttgart,    221 
1852.     P.  99.     No.  XXVII. 

"So  IJEB  WIK  DAS  SaLZ." 

Loving  like   salt  — Heroine   in    disfavour— Feast — Value   of 
salt. 


CiHERARTK)  Nerlcci,  Sessa/tta  Not^lU popohiri  Montaksi. 
Kirenzc.  1880.     I*p.  106-10.     No.  XIH. 

"  Occhi-Marci." 
(See  Comparetti,  No.  215.) 


Ortoli,  Les  Cotttes  populaires  de  PUe  dt  C^rse,  p.  48. 

"Peau   d'.'Vnk." 

King  Lear  judgment —Outcast  heroine— Heroine  disguise 
(a*js-skin)-  Menial  heroine  (goat-herd)— Heroine  discovered - 
Flight — Lost  shoe — Recognition — Outcast  Father — Father's 
restoration  task  -Happy  marriage — Father  is  insane  ;  heroine's 
care  restores  him  to  his  senses. 


222 


pAtri.  Skbillot,  Littkrature  oraU  de  ia  Haute-Brcla^nc.      I'.iris,     223 
1881.     Pp.  45-5^- 

**  T,A     PotJIM.El'SK." 

King  Lear  judgment  ^Loving  like  salt  Outcast  heroine  — 
Hei'oine  disguise  («5ld  woman's  rags) — Menial  heroine  (minds 
sheep)  Heroine  discovered  by  hunting  prince  Lovesick  prince 
— Becoguition  food,  contains  huroirie's  rin>;  —King  marriage  test 
— Happy  marriage    Value  of  salt. 
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224  Voikskundt,  ii,  208.     Antwerp. 

••  Vvii.-Vrij.eken''  (Little  Dirty-Skin). 

King  Lear  judgment — Loving  like  salt^Outcast  beroine — 
OUl  woman  aid  —  Mogir  box  given  to  heroine,  which,  placed  in 
hollow  of  a  certain  tree,  will  produce  Kagic  dresses — Kenia) 
hatobie ;  nicknamed,  because  of  her  dirty  work,  Vuil-N'uUeken, 
or  Vellckcn-Vuil  -Meeting-place  (ball) — Heroine  must  leave  at 
midnight,  or  Kagic  dresses  will  turn  to  rags;  tells  prince  she 
conm  *•  from  the  land  of  Cadzand,  where  folk  strike  the  palm  of 
the  hand  with  a  wooden  stick  till  out  rashes  blood",  repeating  her 
mistrc?i«*'H  words.  (Token  objects  named)— Flight— Lost  shoe — 
Shoe  marriage  test— Happy  marriage — Father  attends  wedding; 
n  reconciled  to  heroine. 


225  Voikskunde  (1889),  ii,  267. 

"Zoo  (JKRKN  AS  Zot't"  (As  much  as  Salt). 

King  Lear  judgment — Loving  like  salt — Outcast  heroine — 
Heroine  disguise  <;is  page)— Heroine  returns  to  father  s  palace ; 
makes  herself  known  to  cook,  whom  she  persuades  to  prepare 
fond  without  salt— Value  of  salt. 


226  ^t^srrzK,  Bastfur  Legends.      London,  1877.     P.   165. 

King  Lear  judgment — Loving  like  salt  Outcast  heroine— 
Srrvants  spare  heroine's  life;  delude  king  with  horse's  heart — 
Heroine  lives  in  forest  on  plants  brought  by  birds  and  flowers 
brought  by  bees — ^Heroine  discovered — Happy  marriage — Value 
of  salt — Two  sisters  remain  old  maids. 


D.— INDETERMINATE. 


Da,  The  following  approximate  to  the  Cinderella  ty|>e: — 

AxHAVAsi'zv f  Jiussian  Juf/k/a/es,     Moscow,  1861.     J'art  vi. 
No.  LIV.     Pp.  270-273. 

"  Kroshechka-Khavroshichka." 

Ill-treated  heroine  (hy  mlBtreas) — Task  (spinning  and  weav- 
ing)—Taak-perfonning  animal  (cow) — Heroine  must  creep  in  at 
one  of  cow's  ears,  and  out  at  the  other,  and  task  is  performed — 
Mistress's  one-eyed  daughter  sent  to  spy  ;  put  to  sleep  by  magic 
formula;  two-eyed  daughter,  the  same.  Three-eyed  daughter 
sees  with  third  eye,  which  heroine  omits  to  charm — Slaying  of 
helpful  animal  -  Eating  taboo— Revivified  bones.  Magic  apple- 
tree  with  golden  leaves,  silver  branches,  and  crystal  fruit,  springs 
from  bones— Wealthy  youth  will  wed  whichever  girl  can  give  him 
magic  apples,  'i'hree  sisters  cannot  reach  them.  Tree  bows 
down  to  heroine — Happy  marriage. 
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Athanas'ev,  Russian  Foik-taies.     Moscow,  1861.     Part  vi. 
No.  LV.     Hp.  273-276. 

"  BURENUSHKA." 

ni-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother)  -Menial  heroine  (minds 
cow) — Helpful  animal  (cow)— Heroine  bows  to  cow's  right  foot 
and  obtains  food  -One-eyed  step-sister  sent  to  spy  ;  put  to  sleep 
by  magic  formula  during  hairdressing.  Two-eyed  step-sister,  the 
same.  Three-eyed  sicp-sister  sees  with  third  eye,  which  heroine 
omits  to  charm —Slaying  of  helpful  animal  — Heroine  buries 
entrails  in  door-post ;  magic  shrub  springs  up  covered  with  sweet 
berries.  Birds  sit  in  its  branches  — Trince  Ivan  will  wed  girl  who 
can  fill  cup  with  berries.  Birds  drive  away  three  step-sisters  ; 
pluck  the  berries  for  heroine — Happy  marriage — Heroine,  after 
birth  of  son,  visits  father,     Step -mother  transforms  heroine  intQ 
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gooac  ;  )iul)»titutes  own  daughter  as  prince's  wife — Nurse,  an  old 
mAiif  takes  child  into  field  in  early  morning  ;  inquires  of  flock  of 
wild  Kocsc  if  they  have  seen  child's  mother.  Goose  alights,  dofTs 
feather-skin,  and  suckles  child :  says  she  may  only  return  once 
more.  Nunw  reports  to  prince,  who  watches  next  morning  from 
hehind  bush  ;  burns  feather-skin ;  seizes  wife,  who  changes  into 
frog,  liwird,  snake,  distaff.  Prince  breaks  distaff  into  two,  throws 
half  behind,  half  in  front  of  him.  Heroine  stands  before  him— 
I'rinrcfiand  counsellors  assembled  to  decide  with  which  wife  prince 
must  live.  He  will  keep  whichever  wife  climbs  palace  gates  first 
Hi  rmnc  cannot  climb.  Prince  shoots  false  wife  on  lop  of  gates. 
ViUaSji  KemesiB. 


229     IUhimc,  Pentamtrone.     Translated  by  Liebrecht.     Breslau,  1846. 
Vol  i.  pp.  379-395-     (3fd  l^-'^y.  »otb  Tale.) 

"Thk  Three  FArnits." 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother)— Heroine  drops  basket 
into  dust-hole  ;  asks  hideous  wild  man  to  recover  it ;  he  bids  her 
descend  for  it ;  she  meets  three  fairies ;  is  taken  to  their  house; 
doGtt  their  hair ;  pleases  ihem ;  Is  given  choice  of  dresses ;  takes 
the  worst  and  gels  the  best ;  leaves  by  chief  door,  and  gets  star 
on  brow  -  -Step-sister  offends  fairies  ;  is  sent  away  empty-handed 
by  bnrk  door  ;  gets  ass  tail  on  brow — Uenial  heroine  (swineherd) 
-(Jrand  gentleman  sees  heroine;  wants  to  marry  her;  is  to 
rciurn  for  her  at  night— Step-mother  puts  heroine  in  cask  :  presents 
uwn  duuglucr  Next  day  gentleman  would  return  False  bride — 
StcpnuKliur  away  -Animal  witness  (cat) — Heroine  released  from 
caik  \  Htep-Kister  put  in  Happy  marriage— Villain  Nemesis. 
Step-mother  boils  own  daughter ;  drowns  herself. 


230  K-  HkaI»vois,  Conffs  popuhirts  de  /a  Nonrge,  df  fa  Finiande  et  de 
U\  Htfyrgof^m:  Paris,  1862.  Pp.  239-247.  (Conte  Bour- 
guignon.) 

"  La  Petite  Annette." 

lU^treated  heroine  (by  step-mother)  Menial  heroine  (minds 
ihcep)— Virgin  Blary  aid— Helpful  animal  (black  ;,Keep)— Spy 
Oft  heroine — Step-mother    feigns    illness— Slaying    of   helpful 


D.— INDFTRRMINATF- 
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animal — Heroine  buries  sheep's  liver^  from  which  springs  magic 
iree,  whose  branches  bow  down  10  heroine— Prince  will  wed 
daughter  of  any  person  who  can  pick  fruit— Villain  Nemesis. 
Step-mother  falls  from  ladder,  and  is  killed.  Prince  falls  ill  with 
longing. — Heroine  picks  him  fruit — Happy  marriage. 


E.  Henri  Carnoy  et  Jean  Nicolaides,  Traditions  populaires  de 
tAsie  Mineure.     Paris,  i88g.     Pp.  91-106.     No.  V. 

"  Marietta  et  la  Sorciere,  sa  Maratre." 

Governess  prompts  heroine  to  murder  mother — Ill-treated 
heroine  (by  step-mother) — Outcast  heroine,  exposed  on  moun 
Lain-top^ — ^Heroine  takes  food  from  giants'  castle;  is  discovered; 
befriended  by  forty  giants — Step-mother  learns  from  Sun  that 
heroine  is  more  beautiful  than  she  ;  goes  as  pedlar,  and  sells 
enchanted  ring  to  heroine,  who  falls  dead.  Removal  of  ring 
restores  animation—Step-mother  throws  bunch  of  grapes  ;  heroine 
takes  one,  falls  dead.  Is  exposed  on  mountain  ;  found  by  hunting 
prince,  and  taken  to  palace^Lovesick  prince— Ring  shakes 
coqjse.  Reanimated  heroine — Happy  marriage^Step-molher  as 
midwife  attends  heroine;  plunges  fork  in  her  head,  transforming 
her  to  pigeon  \  takes  her  place — Pigeon  killed  for  broth ;  bones 
become  three  fir-trees— Fir-irees  uprooted  for  decoction  ;  bark 
becomes  blue  pigeon.  Prince  takes  fork  from  pigeon's  head, 
causing  scries  of  transformations — Villain  Nemesis. 
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CosQUm,  Contes pop.  hrrains,  i,  246-247,     Story  No.  XXIII. 
"The  Golden  Pear-tree." 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  mother)— Menial  heroine,  minds 
sheep  ;  has  stones  given  her  for  bread — Fairy  man  aid  -Helpful 
animal  (sheep)  gives  food  when  struck  with  magic  wand — Second 
daughter,  sent  to  spy  on  heroine,  falls  asleep.  Eldest  daughter 
feigns  sleep  and  reports  to  mother-  Slaying  of  helpful  animal^ 
Heroine  collects  bones  from  which  springs  go!dcn  pear-tree — 
King  sees  tree  ;  he  will  wed  anyone  who  can  pluck  golden  ptrars. 
Elder  sisters  try  and  fail;  branches  bow  down  to  heroine  —Happy 
marriage — King  goes  to  war.     Queen  bears  twins  with  gold  star 
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on  brow  ;  and  dog  has  two  puppies  with  gold  star.  King's  mother 
accuses  queen  of  bearing  puppies.  King  sends  order  for  heroine 
to  be  hanged. 


233  IHd,^  i,  248-250. 

"Thk  Golden  Bkm.s." 

Dying  mother  bids  heroine  take  care  of  white  lamb — Ill-treated 
herome  (by  step-mother)-  Menial  heroine  (minds  sheep) — Step- 
aioiher  starves  heroine —Helpful  animal  (lamb)— Ear-cornucopia 
-Spy  on  hcroine^Stcp-sister  sent  to  sleep  by  hair-dressing; 
second  day  she  feigns  sleep— Slaying  of  helpful  animal— Heroine 
collects  bones;  lays  them  on  pear-tree.  Its  branches  become  decked 
with  golden  bells,  which  ring  ceaselessly.  Their  silence  would 
betoken  ill — King  will  wed  anyone  who  can  pick  gold  bell — 
Step-sister  tries  and  fails — Heroine  returns  with  sheep  and  picks 
apronful  of  bells — King  takes  her  to  castle— Happy  marriage — 
King  goes  to  war — Step-mother  throws  heroine  in  river,  and 
substitutes  own  daughter — King  turns  back  because  golden  bells 
cease  ringing.  He  sees  hand  in  river ;  draws  out  heroine — Villain 
Nemesis. 


234  Des  Pkrikrs,  Jkan  BonvWenturk,  NemiyeiUi  Recreations  tt 
ioyeux  Dtvis.  Lyon,  1558.  Nouvelle  CXXIX.  (^'D'une 
}eune  fille  surnomm^e  Peau  d'Asne^  ct  comment  elle  fut 
marine  par  le  moyen  que  luy  donnerenl  les  petitz  formi/..") 

Rich  Italian  merchant  retires  to  farm  residence.  Neighbouring 
squire,  coveting  merchant's  lands,  pretends  to  desire  marriage 
between  his  son  and  merchant's  youngest  daughter,  Pernette — 
Ill-treated  heroine  (by  mother  and  jealous  sisters)— Task,  to 
pick  up  grain  by  grain  with  the  tongue  a  bushel  of  scattered 
barley — Merchant,  seeing  proposed  marriage  displeases  wife, 
makes  heroine  wear  ass-skin,  in  order  to  disgust  lover.  [Heroine 
disguise  (ass-skin)]  —  Faithful  lover.  Mother  will  agree  to 
marriage  if  task  is  performed — Task-performing  ants— Happy 
marriage. 


D. — INDETERMINATE. 
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Frere,  Old  Deccan  Days.    London,  1870  (and  ed.).    Pp.  236-45.    235 
"SoDKWA  Bai." 

Gems  fall  from  hcroine^s  (Sodcwa*s)  lips.  Her  soul  is  con- 
tained in  necklace — Lost  shoe — Hunting  prince  finds  shoe  in 
jungle;  seeks  owner-  Happy  marriage  — Prince's  first  wife  hales 
heroine;  plots  with  servant  to  stfnl  her  necklace,  so  that  she  dies. 
Thief  does  not  wear  necklace  at  night ;  then  heroine's  soul 
returns.  Prince  sees  jewels  that  have  fallen  from  her  lips.  She 
bears  a  son,  but  dies  as  day  dawns,  and  babe  weeps.  Prince 
visits  tomb  at  night,  hears  babe  cry,  and  sees  heroine ;  he  learns 
theft.     Necklace  is  restored— Villain  NemeaiB. 


Grimm,    Hmisthold  Tales.     London,  1884.     No.   130.     Vol.  ii,    238 

pp.  169-176. 

*'  One-Eve,  Two-Eves,  and  Three-Eyes." 

ni-treated  heroine  (by  mother  and  elder  and  younger  siatera) 
—Menial  heroine  (tends  goat) — Wise-woman  aid — Helpful 
animal  (goat)  gives  food.  One-eye  sent  to  spy  on  heroine,  who 
charms  her  to  sleep.  Three-eyes  sent  to  spy  ;  heroine  omits  to 
charm  third  eye  which  discovers  magic  food  supply — Slaying  of 
helpful  animal.  Heroine  buries  entrails  ;  tree  with  silver  leaves 
and  gold  fruit  springs  from  them — One-eye  and  Three-eyes  climb 
tree  but  cannot  pluck  fruit,  which  escapes  their  hands.  Heroine 
picks  gold  apples.  Knight  draws  near  to  admire  tree ;  heroine  is 
pushed  under  empty  barrel.  He  promises  to  grant  any  wish  to 
one  who  can  pluck  him  branch.  One-eye  and  Three-eyes  try  and 
fail  Heroine  rolls  two  gold  apples  from  under  barrel  to  his  feet. 
She  is  brought  forth  ;  plucks  him  branch  from  tree,  and  begs  to 
be  taken  from  unhappy  home — Happy  marriage — Magic-tree 
removes  to  heroine's  new  home.  She  befriends  sisters  in  after 
years. 
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237      GuBKRNATis,  Le  NovtUine  di  Santo  Stefatto. 

No.  1,  pp.  16-17. 

**L.\  Bella  e  la  BkurrA." 


*orino»    1869. 


Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother)— Menial  heroine  (cow- 
herd) Old  woman  aid — Task  (spinning) — XaBk-perfonuing 
animal  (cow)— Spy  on  heroine.  Sister  sent  to  sleep  by  hair- 
dressing.  Second  day  sister  stays  awake  ;  task  is  unper- 
formed, and  heroine  beaten  -  Heroine  moves  stone  whilst  picking 
salad,  revealing  glass-stair.  Descends  ;  finds  cat  in  first  room 
sweeping  ;  sweeps  for  it.  Scours  for  cat  in  second  room  ;  makes 
bread  for  third  cat ;  combs  fourth  cat ;  is  blessed  by  alt.  Lady 
gives  her  choice  of  gifts.  She  chooses  plain  dress  and  sham 
jewels  ;  gets  splendid  dress  and  real  jewels.  Is  told  not  to  turn 
when  donkey  brays,  but  when  cock  crows  ;  heroine  does  so  ;  gets 
gold  star  on  brow.  Step-sister,  sent  to  get  same,  offends  cats,  gets 
worst  druss  and  sham  jewels  ;  turns  when  donkey  brays  and  gets 
tail  on  brow.  I'rince  comes  for  heroine  ;  step-mother  hides  her 
in  cask,  sends  own  daughter— False  bride— Aninaal  witness  (cat) 
Happy  marriage  Villain  Nemesis.  .Motiier  boils  own  daughter 
by  mistake. 


238  \\\v,\K\\s\^  La  Ntme/htja  /^/W/rffZ/wd,  republished  with  /.a  AWMy'tf 
MiUinese.  l.ivornn,  1877.  l*p.  i62-i6f).  (Milanese  variani  of 
No.  XI.) 

*'SciNI>rRIN--SCINDIROLU," 

lU-treated  heroine  (by  elder  sisters)    Hearth  abode    Lady 

aid  Magic  dresses  Meeting-place  (ball)  In  conversation  with 
sisters  about  ball,  heroine  is  ridiculed  for  saying  she  was  present. 
They  show  no.segay  lovely  stranger  had  given  them  Threefold 
flight  -Heroine  accepts  ring  from  prince,  but  cannot  marry  him 
or  tell  who  she  is.  Afterwards  she  is  sad  at  learning  ihat  prince 
IS  ill.  Counselled  by  lady,  she  takes  service  at  palace  Love-sick 
prince  Eecognition  food  Happy  marriage— Heroine  befriends 
Jmlnii"  sisters. 


D. — INDETERMINATE. 
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Jbid.     V\\,  183-190.     No.  Xlil. 
"lLLuccio**(The  Pike). 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother) — King  st^es  heroine  and 
ste])-.Hister  weaving  nnd  winding  ;  pays  compliments  to  former — 
Old  woman  aid — Heroine  sent  to  fairies  for  sieve  ;  does  their 
bidding  politely;  chooses  poorest  gifts  and  gets  richest;  turns 
when  cock  crows  and  gets  star  on  brow— Stepsister  offends 
fairies  ;  l)reaks  glass  stair  ;  gets  worst  gifts  ;  turns  when  ass  brays, 
and  gets  ass-tail  on  brow — Menial  heroine  Helpful  animal 
(pike)  —  Heroine  saves  pike  and  puts  it  in  fountain  -Happy 
marriage — Piku  removed  to  lake— Step-mother  drives  with  king 
and  bride  in  iron  carriage  — Heroine's  eyes  torn  out — Step-mother 
puts  her  under  tub  :  substitute.s  own  daughter — False  bride- — 
Animal  witness  (cats) — Heroine  discovered  under  tub  by  ser- 
vants :  pike  restores  her  eyes — Villain  Nemesis.  Step-mother 
and  step-sister  locked  up  in  tub — Pike  removed  to  heroine's 
garden  \  kept  in  glass  case  after  its  death. 


239 


Ibid,      V\y.  195-201.      No.  XIV. 
**  La  Bella  e  i-a  Brutta." 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother)-  Tasks:  spinning.  sew- 
ing—Old woman  aid— Task-performing  animal  (cow)-  Heroine 
sent  to  fairies  ;  does  their  bidding  graciously  ;  is  rewarded  with 
riches  and  star  on  hrow^ — Step-sister  offends  fairies ;  gets  worth- 
less gifts  and  ass-tail  on  head — Only  heroine  can  pick  magic 
apples  for  king.  Heroine  hidden  in  cask  False  bride— Animal 
witness  (cat) — Happy  marriage— Step-mother  boils  own  daugh- 
ter ;  props  up  corpse  ;  father  knocks  it  down — Villain  Nemesis. 
Father  imprisoned  ;  slep-molher  shot. 


240 


Ibid.     Pp.  203-207.     No.  XV. 
'*  La  Bella  Caterina." 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  mother  and  sister) — Heroine  sent  to 
ask  for  sieve  from  wicked  fairies     Old  man  aid-  I'^ollowing  old 
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man's  (juunsd,  heroine  puts  stick  instead  uf  tlngt-r  in  key-hole  j 
does  sewing,  etc.,  for  cats  ;  chooses  poorest  fare  and  worst  dress 
from  cat  "  Maromone";  turns  round  as  bidden  when  cock  crows, 
and  gels  star  on  brow — Ugly  sister  offends  old  man  ;  gels  finger 
chopped  off  in  key-hole ;  maltreats  cats ;  chooses  best  fare  and 
best  dress  j  breaks  glass  stairs  ;  turns  when  donkey  brays,  and  gels 
ass-tail  on  brow — Prince  comes  for  heroine,  who  is  hidden  in 
cask — False  bride — Heroine  heard  singing  from  cask — Villain 
Nemesis.  Mother  and  sister  in  cask  have  boiling  oil  poured  over 
them — Happy  marriage. 


242     KoRNEL  KovLowsKi, /!/(/,   Warsaw,  1867.    No.  HI,  pp.  300-304. 
(Story  of  a  Poor  Girl  who  became  Queen.) 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother)— Menial  heroine  (tends 
cattle)— Helpful  animal  (bull)  opens  oak-tree  with  his  horns  for 
heroine  to  get  food — Slep-sister  sent  to  mind  cattle  in  heroine's 
stead.  Bull  butts  her— Slaying  of  helpful  am'mal— Heroine 
washes  bull's  paunch,  finds  golden  apple  inside ;  loses  it  in  the 
'  grass;  magic  apple-tree  grows  from  the  spot ;  heroine  subsists  on 

the  apples — Prince  wants  some  of  the  apples  ;  his  servant  cannot 
pick  them  ;  step-sister  tries,  and  fails.  Tree  bows  down  to  heroine 
— Happy  marriage — Tree  follows  heroine — Heroine,  after  birth  of 
child,  visits  step-mother ;  is  killed  and  buried  ;  magic  tree  removes 
to  her  grave  and  dies  ihere — Siep-sisier  imix-rsonaies  heroine, 
and  goes  to  palace — Heroine  visits  palace  by  night  ;  bids  cook 
open  window;  suckles  child.  Third  night  king  watches;  cook 
holds  heroine  by  plait  ;  she  goes  through  series  of  transformations, 
resumes  original  form — judges  make  step-mother  pronounce  her 
own  and  her  daughter's  sentence— Villain  Nemesis.  Stepmother 
torn  by  iron  harrows.     Step-sister's  hands  cut  off. 


243  Variant  of  the  above.     V\).  304-309. 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother)-  Menial  heroine  (minds 
sheep) — Task:  spinning — Ta^k-performing  animal  (black lamb) 
— Step-sisters  sent  m  heroine's  place ;  she  refuses  bread  and 
cheese  to  black  lamb.  Wolves  ravjigc  the  flock  ;  only  black  lamb 
left — Flock   return   for  heroine—  Slaying  of  help*Vti   oTiim«l — 
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Heroine  washes  paunch  ;  finds  knife  and  fork  ;  sticks  one  In  each 
window  ;  applc-treu  and  j>ear-tree  grow  from  knife  and  fork — 
Prince  wants  to  buy  apples  ;  step-sister  cannot  pick  them — 
Heroine  hidden  under  lub.  Animal  witness  (cock)-  -Trees  bow 
down  lo  heroine  ;  remove  to  palace  with  her — Happy  marriage — 
Heroine,  after  birth  of  child,  visits  step-mother;  step-sister  stabs 
her;  takes  her  place  at  palace — Heroine  visits  palace  by  night, 
asks  cook  lo  give  her  child  ;  suckles  it.  Step-sister  covers  prince 
with  pall,  that  he  shall  hear  nothing — Cook  informs  prince  ;  ser- 
vant lo  hide  in  barrel  and  sei^e  heroine.  Prince  recognises  her — 
False  wife  pronounces  her  own  sentence — Villain  Nemesis. 
Step-sisier  lorn  to  pieces. 


Kropf  and  Jones,  The  Folk-iahs  of  the  Magyars. 
Pp.  207-216. 


London,  1889.    244 


"The  AVidower  aptd  his  Daughter." 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother)  — Gifts  from  father; 
heroine  chooses  three  walnuts — Tasks  (grain  sorting) — Task  per- 
forming animals(white  pigeon8)^Magic  dresses  inside  walnuts 
— Meeting-place  (church)— Threefold  flight  —King's  servants  try 
to  follow  heroine,  and  third  time  stick  gold  rose  in  gate-post  to 
mark  her  house.  Stei>-sisters  tell  heroine  of  lovely  lady  at 
church;  they  (i)  remove  ladder,  (2)  stick  nails  in  hoarding,  (3) 
cut  down  mulberry  tree,  because  heroine  says  she  has  mounted 
these  to  watch  lady  leave  church.  Father  removes  heroine  to 
widow's  cottage  to  escape  ill-treatment.  Prince  visits  house 
marked  by  gold  rose ;  enquires  for  heroine,  is  shown  step-sisiers. 
Gold  rose  goes  before  him  to  widow's  cottage.  He  takes  heroine 
as  his  bride  ;  leaves  her  seated  in  willow  tree  by  lake  till  he 
returns  with  state  robes  and  equipage.     Meanwhile  heroine  dons 

L magic  dress  from  walnut.  Gypsies  come  and  question  her;  one 
pushes  her  into  lake  and  takes  her  place  in  tree.  Heroine  trans- 
forms herself  into  gold  duck.  Prince  returns ;  gypsy  imper- 
sonates heroine,  making  excuse  for  sunburnt  face  ;  urges  prince 
to  shoot  gold  duck,  but  it  dives  and  escapes.  Prince  is  unhappy 
with  substituted  bride,  who  lo  divert  him  announces  great 
feather-picking,  which  all  attend.  Gold  duck  has  flown  to 
palace,  and,  in  girl-form,   taken  service  hard  by.     She  attends 
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feather-picking.  King  bids  gypsy-bride  tell  work-people  what 
happened  when  step-sisters  left  her  at  home,  and  who  helped  her 
sort  wheal,  Gypsy  invents  replies ;  heroine  says  these  are  not 
the  truth,  reveals  herself  and  tells  everjthing — Happy  marriage 
— Villain  NemeaiB  (g>'psy,  step-mother,  and  step-sisters). 


245        i'R-  Mam'ONs  V  Labros,  Lo  Rondtdiayre.     Barcelona,  1871. 
Part  1,  pp.  97-100.     No.  XXII. 

*'  La  Fii.i^\stra"  (The  Step-daughter). 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother) — Menial  heroine-  Task, 
to  fill  basket  with  rivur-water.  Heroine  enters  giantesses*  empty 
house,  tidies  it,  and  prepares  supper.  Hides  behind  kneading- 
trough — Animal  witness  (dog) — Giantesses  begift  heroine — Step- 
sister goes  to  get  Ixisketful  of  water :  disarranges  empty  house. 
Dog  reveals  her  hiding-place.  Giantesses  punish  her  -Heroine 
driven  from  home;  found  iniorest  by  huntsmen,  and  taken  to 
king's  son — Happy  mairiage. 


246  Nkrucci,  GHKKa\ROO,  Stssanta  NtrvtUe  popolari  MoHialtsi. 

Firenze,  1880,     Pp.  280-285.     Novella  XXXII. 

"Ka  R.\ga2ZA  Serpe." 

Ill-treated  heroine  (hy  step-mother  and  step-sister)— Tasks: 
spinning  Task-performing  animal  (cow)— Step-sister,  learning 
thai  one  of  the  cows  spins  heiiij),  takes  them  to  pasture,  but  beats 
them,  and  hemp  gets  tangled— Heroine  sent  to  steal  gaihnwH 
for  step-sister  ;  pulls  up  turnip,  releasing  five  toads,  four  of  whom 
begift  her  with  beauty  ;  but  one,  whom  she  has  let  fall»  curses  her. 
If  sunlight  falls  on  her,  she  shall  become  serpent,  and  only  regain 
human  form  if  thrown  in  fire — Prince  would  wed  heroine ;  sends 
closed, carriage  to  fetch  her*  Step-mother  bribes  coachman  to 
admit  sunlight  -Transformation  of  heroine — Feast  at  palace. 
Brushwood  to  heat  oven  conceals  serpent — Re-transformation  of 
heroine — Recognition— Happy  marriage. 


D. — INDETERMINATE. 
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Navtlia  dtUa  Figlia  del  re  di  Dada.     Pisa,  1866.     Introduction 
by  Wesselofsky,  p.  xxix.     A  Story  from  Piedmont, 

"  ^fARroN  DE  Bosch"  (Maria  Wood). 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother)  Menial  heroine — 1  ask 
(Bpinning)  Task-performing  animals  (cows)  Madonna  aid  (in 
form  of  old  woman) — Heroine  cleans  old  woman's  hair;  is 
rewarded  with  star  on  brow  Step-sister  sent  to  do  same;  gets 
ass's  tail  on  brow — Ma^ic  dreseeB -Task  (grain  sorting)  per- 
formed by  Madonna-  Meeting-place  (ball)-  Threefold  flight — 
Bran  thrown  to  blind  pursuers — Lovesick  prince-  Becognition 
food  (prepared  by  heroine  in  wooden  dress)  contains  rinj;  j^iven  at 
ball — Happy  marriage. 


247 


Ortoli,  J.   H.   Frederic,  Les  Contes popidaires  de  T lU  de  Corst. 
Paris,  1883.     Pp.  75-80.    No.  XII. 

*'  Les  Tkois  Oranges." 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother)-  Outcast  heroine — 
Heroine  picks  three  oranges  ;  first  contains  liny  person,  who  asks 
for  drink,  and  empties  well  ;  person  in  second  orange  drains 
river ;  fairy  in  third  cannot  exhaust  sea,  therefore  befriends 
heroine  and  gives  her  a  castle — Fairy  aid  Prince  passing  by 
wants  to  marry  heroine,  though  engaged  to  ugly  ste[>-sister — 
Happy  marriage -Villain  Nemesis  (step-mother  and  btep-sister 
die  of  envy). 


248 


Ortou,  op,  ciL     No.  XIll.     Pp.  81-88. 

"  Les  Trois  Pommes  j>e  Mariuceli-a." 

When  heroine  is  weaned,  mother  disappears  -  Ill-treated 
heroine  ( by  step-mother )  -Menial  heroine  (minds  c  ( >  w  s ) — 
Tasks:  spiiming  -Task-performing animal  (cow  =  Transformed 
mother)— Spy  on  heroine— Slaying  of  helpful  animal  -Heroine 
washes  entrails  containing  three  apples  ;  eats  the  first,  throws 
second  on  roof,  and  it  becomes  cock  ;  plants  third,  which  grows 
to  magic  apple-tree— Prince  hears  heroine  singing;  send^  ambas- 

u 
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sadors  to  fetch  her — Heroine  hidden  in  cask — Animal  witness 
(cock)~Herome  dlBCOvered  in  Uagic  dress — Villain  Nemesis — 
Happy  marriage. 


250  Ibid.     No.  XIV.     Pp.  88-108. 

"DiTU  MiGNiULELLu"  (Little  Finger). 

Heroine  is  the  size  of  mother's  little  finger.  Fairies  begift  her 
at  birth  with  beauty  and  lovely  voice.  When  sixteen  years  old, 
mother  puts  her  under  flower-pot.  Prince  hears  lovely  singing  ; 
takes  heroine  home  in  his  pocket,  promising  to  marry  her. 
Strikes  her  with  (i)  bridle,  (2)  spur,  (3)  whip,  for  asking  to  go 
to  ball — Fairy  aid — Heroine  transformed  to  ordinary  stature — 
Meeting-place  (ball)— Token  objects  named — Threefold  flight. 
Heroine  escapes  unseen  in  diminutive  form— Lovesick  prince — 
Recognition  food,  made  by  D.  M.,  contains  ring  given  at  ball — 
Happy  marriage. 


251    SiBiLLOT,  Conies  pop.  dt  la  Haute-Bretagne,     Pans, 

No.  XXVII,  pp.  174-179. 

"  Cesarine." 


1880,    Story 


Ill-treated  heroine  (by  mother) — Bank  dresses  and  jewels  from 
father — (Heroine  flight).  She  leaves  home  because  (wrents  dispute 
about  her  -Heroine  disguise  (as  peasant) — Menial  heroine  (j;oose 
and  turkey  herd) — Heroine  dons  fine  dresses  whilst  pasturing 
flock;  geese  and  turkeys  sing  in  admiration.  Prince  spies  — 
Heroine  discovered— Prince  sees  engraved  on  her  necklet  nan»cs 
of  her  father  the  King  of  Castille,  and  of  her  lover,  his  friend- 
He  sets  out  to  find  friend,  who  cannot  wed  heroine ;  obtains 
consent  to  woo  her ;  returns  and  finds  her  ill  and  neglected  in 
her  hut.  His  mother  only  convinced  she  is  princess  at  sight  of 
jewels — Happy  marriage. 


D. — INDETERMINATE.  99 


I 

^^  Society   de   Litt&ature   Finnoise.     MS.   Collections,     liy    lilias    252 

^B  Lonnrot     No.    XXXIX.     1836.     (From  the  Government   of 

^^M  Archangel.) 

^H  '*  Cinderella." 

^^P  Elder  sisters  about  to  enter  king's  service,  refuse  to  soil  their 

hands.  Heroine  shears  ram,  and  gets  wool ;  milks  cow,  and  gets 
milk  ;  washes  old  man,  who  gives  magic  stick  to  open  trensure- 
rock— Menial  heroine  (cinder  sifter  at  palace)— Hearth  abode — 
Magic  dressee^Meeting-place  (church) — Threefold  flight — ^Skin 
dress  (thrown  over  magic  dress)  torn  hy  prince  whilst  heroine 
searches  his  head.  Fourth  Sunday  heroine  fetches  utensils  from 
treasure-rock  lo  prepare  dinner  (Task) — Her  superiority  acknow- 
ledged— Happy  marriage. 


t- 


Soci^tt^  de  Lillerature  Innnoise.      MS,  Collections.     (Narrated  by    263 
Tatjana  Ignatjova,  of  Koitajarvi.) 


"The  Swineherd." 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  elder  8iflters)~Heroinu  called  *'  Cinder- 
ella", lilder  sisters  have  washed  their  hands  for  six  weeks  to 
make  clothes  for  king;  they  refuse  to  (i)  milk  cow,  (2)  shear 
sheep,  (3)  remove  burning  loaves,  (4)  help  old  man — Heroine 
milks  cow,  and  replaces  pail  on  horns ;  shears  sheep,  and  gets 
wool ;  takes  loaves  out  of  oven,  and  piles  them  up ;  helps  old  man 
out  of  ditch,  and  receives  magic  stick  to  open  treasure-stone — - 
Menial  heroine  (sifts  cinders  at  jKilace)-  Sisturs  object  to  her 
eating  with  them  ;  abuse  her^Magic  dresses— Meeting-place 
(church)  —  Threefold  flight— Trap  (not  explained)— King's  son 
I  slops  heroine's  carnage ;  gels  in  beside  lier^Happy  marriage. 

L  Otto  Sutermeister,  Kinder-  und  Hausm&rclun  aus  der  Schweiz,    264 

^^m  Aarau,  1869.     Pp.  110-112. 

^^B  '*  ASCHENGKUBEL." 

^^  Parents  leave  heroine  Magic  dress  and  testament,  which  she 

I  keeps    in    fir-tree^ — Menial    heroine— Meeting-place    (dancing- 

I  green) — Herome  has  promised  not  to  dance.     Mistress's  son  falls 
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262  Ibid,    Tale  No.  XI,  pp.  9t-9S' 

"  \Jk  Candeuera." 

Heroine  dislikes  proposed  husband- Counter-taak — She  de- 
mands from  father  huge  gold  candelabrum  ;  tells  chamberlain  to 
sell  it;  hides  herself  in  it— Heroine's  hiding-box— l*rince  buys 
candekibruni  :  keeps  it  in  his  room.  Heroine  cats  his  food  — 
Heroine  diBcovered— Happy  marriage. 


263      R.  Chambers.  Popular  Rhymts  of  Scotiand.  1870.     Pp.  66-68. 

*'  Rashif.  Coat/' 

Hernine  dislikes  proposed  husband--Hen-wife  aid— Counter- 
tasks  Heroine  disguise — Heroine  flight — Menial  heroine — 
Fairy  aid — Magic  dresses— Meeting-place  (church) — Threefold 
flight — Lost  ahoe — Shoe  marriage  test ~ Mutilated  foot  (hen- 
wife's  daughter's)— False  bride— Animal  witness  (bird)— Happy 
marriage. 


264    DizoN,  Ancient  Potms^  Ballads^  and  Songs  of  tht  Ptasantry  of 
£ng/and.     London,  J**57-     Pp-  115-122. 

The  WANOERiNr,  Youno  Gentlewoman,  or  Catskin," 

Outcast  heroine  becausefatherisdisappointedof  heir— Heroine 
disguise  (catskin  dress) — Menial  heroine  (scullion)  —  Sank 
dresses  hidden  in  out-housc — Mistress  strikes  heroine  with  ladle  : 
with  skimmer;  throws  basin  of  water  at  her— Meeting-place  (ball) 
— Token  objects  named  Threefold  flight — Young  master  tracks 
her  to  out-house,  seeks  her  in  marriage,  plans  feigned  illness  — 
Lovesick  lord ;  will  only  be  nursed  by  Catskin— Happy  marriage 
—  Father  now  bereft  of  wife  and  child  seeks  outcast  daughter. 
To  lest  her  love  he  comes  a.s  beggar ;  is  kindly  received  ;  gives 
rich  dowry. 


n. — ^INDETERMINATE. 
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Prof.  Grundtvig's  Unpublished  Collections. 
VV.  Jutland.) 


(From 


265 


"  PicEM  MET)  KRAr.F.N-tnsKjOLEN'*  (The  Girl  with  the  Crow*s-bill 

gown). 

Orphaned  heroine  dislikes  proposed  husband — Help  at  grave 
(of  parents).  Voice  bids  her  make  gown  of  crow's  bills,  take 
wishing-rod  and  escape  lo  foreign  land— Heroine  disguise — 
Heroine  flight — Menial  heroine — Prince  throws  (-omb,  water-tub, 
brush,  at  heroine — Magic  dresBes— Meeting-place  (baU) — Token 
objects  [except  brush]  named  —  Threefold  flight — Lovesick 
prince,  is  watched  in  turn  by  servants  ;  is  enraged  at  sight  of 
heroine.     Disguise  removed  ;  recognition — Happy  marriage. 


h 


Fhid.     (From  North  Sleswick.) 
"Kragerunpels"  (Crow-mantle). 
Danish    princess,  may   not   wed  her  lover, 


Heroine,  Danish  princess,  may  not  wed  her  lover,  English 
prince — Help  at  grave  (mother's) — Countertasks  (from  father) 
— Rank  dresses,  and  crowskin  gown — Heroine  flight  to  England ; 
magic  formula— Menial  heroine  (kitchen-maid)— Meeting-place 
(church)— Threefold  flight— Lost  shoe  and  haif  of  finger-ring 
obtained  by  prince — Eecognition  food  contains  other  half  of  ring 
— Happy  marriage. 


Haluwelu     Nursery  Rhymes  of  England. 

"The  Story  of  Catskin." 

Outcast  heroine,  because  father  is  disappointed  of  heir— 
Heroine  di8gmse(catskin  dress) — Bank  dresses  hidden  in  forest  — 
Menial  heroine  (scullion) — Cook  throws  basin  of  water  at  heroine ; 
beats  her  with  ladle;  with  skimmer — Meeting-place  (ball)— Token 
objects  named— Threefold  flight — Third  time  youny  lord  follows 
heroine,  hides  in  forest  .ind  spies — Lovesick  lord — will  only  be 
nursed  by  Catskin — Happy  marriage — Mother-in-law  taunts 
heroine  with  poor  parentage. — Husband  seeks  her  father,  who, 
now  bereft  of  wife  and  children,  joyfully  owns  outcast  daughter. 
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riNnRRKLLA    VARTAWTS. 


268       Christian  Schn'kller,  Marcken  und  Sagen  aus  ll'aMi/iro/. 
Innsbruck,  1867,     No.  XXIV,  pp.  59-63. 

"  ASCHENBRODEU" 

Gifts  chosen  from  dying  father ;  heroine  gets  magic  sword,  and 
sets  out  to  seek  a  husband — Menial  heroine  (takes  service 
opposite  palace) — -Heroine  falls  In  love  with  young  Count — 
Menial  heroine  (kitchen-maid  at  palace)— Hearth  abode— Magic 
dresses,  obtained  by  means  of  sword— Meeting-place  (ball) - 
Heroine  struck  with  (i)  shovel,  (2)  tongs.  Token  objects  named 
—Threefold  flight — Lovesick  prince — Eecognition  food,  con- 
tains ring  slipt  on  heroiqe's  finger  at  third  ball^Happy  marriage. 


269       ViSENTlNi,  Fiabe  Mantovane.     Roma,  1879. 

pp.  177-8'- 
"The  Bear." 


No.  XXXVIII, 


Heroine,  greatly  beloved  by  father,  is  never  allowed  to  go  out 
—Witch  nurse  aid — (Counter-tasks)  ;  heroine  asks  father  for 
wooden  den  and  bearskm — Heroine  disguise— ^Heroine  flight — 
Huntmg  prince  takes  heroine  to  palace — Msgic  dresses,  procured 
by  means  of  wand — Meeting-place  (hall)  Threefold  flight — 
Prince  follows;  is  detained  by  (i)  thirk  mist,  (3)  hea\7  deluge, 
(3)  furious  wind — Lovesick  prince  —Recognition  food  contains 
ring  given  at  third  ball— Happy  marriage. 


270        ZlKGKRtE,  Kinder-  und  Hausmtirchen   aus   Siiddeutschland. 
Regensburg,  1S54.     Pp.  231-35. 

"  Der  gehent»e  W.\gen." 

Heroine  dislikes  suitor  pro]K>sed  by  father — Countertasks — 
Magic  dresses — Heroine  flight  in  carriage  which  travels  at  com- 
mand—Dresses hidden  in  hollow  oak — Heroine  disguise  (mouse- 
skin  dress) — Menial  heroine  (kitchen-maid) — Meeting-place 
(ball) — Threefold  flight — Heroine  escajies  through  hack  door  to 
oak.  At  third  ball,  when  guards  surround  castle,  she  is  seen 
entering  garret — Heroine  discovered— Happy  marriage 
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The  following  are  not  referable  to  any  distinct  tjrpe: — 

J.    B.   Andrews,    Conies  Ligttres,     Paris,    1892.     Pp.    126-131.    271 
No.  XXVIII.     (From  Mentonej  told  by  I^uisa  Aprosio.) 

"  Le  Pays  des  Brides." 

Heroine  is  daughter  of  exiled  prince  ;  must  earn  her  living — 
Sorceress-godmother  aid  —  Magic  dresses  in  nuts — ^BCenial 
heroine  (in  nobleman's  service)^Meeting-place  {ball)  Heroine 
neglects  to  get  horse  ready;  master's  son  strikes  her  with  (i) 
bridle,  (2)  saddle,  (3)  stirrups — Token  objects  named — Threefold 
flight— Heroine  strikes  master's  son  with  whip  ;  ihrows  sand  in 
his  eyes— Love-sick  prince — [Becognitiou  food] — Heroine  asks 
to  prepare  food  ;  is  not  allowed  ;  dons  magic  dress  ;  appears  to 
invalid-  -Happy  marriage. 


B.    Andrews, 
No.  XXXIII. 


Conies   Ligures.     Paris,    1 892.     Pp.    1 49-1 5 1 . 
(From  Mentone;  told  by  Marie  Alavena.) 

**  Marie  Robe  df.  Bois." 


Sorceress-godmother  invites  heroine  to  live  with  her  [Cotmter- 
tasks] — She  must  first  get  Hagic  dresses  from  father — Heroine 
disguise  (wooden  dress) — Heroine,  forgetting  injunction,  exclaims, 
"Ji^sus,  Marie!"  is  thrown  by  sorceress-godmother  into  king's 
garden  ;  eats  oranges  ;  is  discovered  by  prince  ;  implores  king's 
pardon — Menial  heroine  (poultry-girl)- -Meeting-place  (ball) — 
[Threefold  flight]  -Love-sick  prince  Recognition  food  (con- 
tains three  rings  given  at  three  balls) — Happy  marriage. 
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Jon  Arnason,  Icelandic  Legends.     Translated   by   Powell  and    273 
Magndsson.     Second  Series,     Ix>ndnn,  1866.     Pp.  490-98. 

"The  Tale  of  how   three  Damsels  went  to  fetch  F'ire." 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  parents  and  elder  sisters) — Eldest 
sister,  sent  to  fetch  fire,  returns  without  it,  after  having  disregarded 
voice,  damaged  food  in  cave,  and  kicked  dog,  who  has  thereupon 
bitten  off  her  hand.     Second  sister  acts  similarly,  and  dog  bites 


io6 


ClM>ERF.tLA    VARIANTS. 


off  her  nose— Heroine  replies  civilly  to  voice,  cooks  food,  eating 
none  till  giant  gives  permission.  Being  terrified  in  dog's  lair, 
heroine  rests  at  giant's  side,  fiiant  thereupon  transformed  to 
prince.  Heroine  burns  troll's-shape,  breaking  spell.  Prince 
gives  heroine  shining  tunic  to  wear  beneath  rags,  and  costly  attire, 
which  sisters  afterwards  take  away  from  her — Heroine  returns 
home  with  fire — Prince,  as  master  of  vessel,  comes  to  fetch 
heroine.  Elder  sisters^  attired  in  heroine's  finery,  are  shown 
him ;  he  detects  loss  of  hand  and  nose.  Heroine  fetched. 
Prince  tears  off  rags,  revealing  tunic— Villain  KemesiB.  Elder 
sisters  are  stripped  of  finery,  and  given  heroine's  rag.s — Happy 
marriage. 


274 


Balfour,  Mr.s.,  Unpublished  Story  from  Lincolnshire. 

*'  Tattf.rco.\ts." 

Ill-treated  heroine  by  grandfather,  because  of  her  resemblance 
to  mother  who  died  at  her  birth.  She  spends  her  days  with 
goose-herd,  her  greatest  friend,  (jrandfather  goes  lo  meet  king. 
Heroine  weeps  that  she  may  not  go  too.  Herd-boy  proposes  to 
take  her.  On  the  way  a  rich  youth  (who  is  king's  son)  enquires  of 
them  the  way  to  king  ;  falls  in  love  with  Tattercoats  and  wants 
to  marry  her.  Persuades  her  to  go  that  night  to  ball  with  her 
geese,  and  in  lorn  petticoat  with  bare  feet,  and  promises  lo  dance 
with  her — Hee ting-place  (ball).  Herd-boy  plays  his  pipi^,  and 
heroine's  rags  become  silk,  and  gold  crown  sits  on  her  golden 
hair;  geese  are  transformed  to  page-boys  liearing  her  train — 
Happy  marriage. 


276  BtADE,  Contfs popu hires  agenais.     Paris,  1874.     Pp.  1-8. 

*'  Peau  d'Ane." 

Voice  from  nut-tree  threatens  father  if  he  does  not  give  one  of 
his  three  daughters  to  marry  king  of  France.  Eldest  daughter 
refuses  — Voice  threatens  again.  Second  daughter  refuses — 
Voice  threatens  third  time.  Youngest  daughter  consents  condi- 
tionally—Counter-tasks— Magic  dresBes— Heroine  also  demands 
gold  piflte,  goblet,  knife  and  fork,  and  golden  spinning  instru- 
ments— King  leaves  bride  after  church  ceremony.     If  he  should 
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not  return  in  nine  years  she  must  seek  him^ After  eight  years 
and  one  month  bride  begins  quest.  Finds  ass  skin — Heroine 
disguise — Wusherwomen  direct  her  to  church  where  king  of 
France  is  being  married.— As  recompense  heroine  washes  sooty 
cloih  white— Heroine  meets  king  leaving  church ;  asks  if  he 
remembers  what  he  said  to  her  father.  Priest  adjures  him  to 
confess  if  previously  married.  King  says  no.  Bride  engages 
heroine  as  turkey-girl — Meiiial  heroine— Heroine  bribes  queen 
with  golden  gifts  and  magic  dresses,  and  three  nights  sleeps  with 
king,  who  has  had  sleeping  draughts  and  docs  not  hear  her 
questions.  Third  night  he  has  less  potent  draught  and  replies. 
Queen  sent  to  her  own  home  with  bribes— Happy  marriage. 


^  **pRiNSA.ssAN  I  Jordkulan"  (The  Princess  in  the  Cave). 

W  Heroine  may  not  wed  prince:  king  shuts  her  up  in  cave  with 

I  seven  maidens,  a  dog,  and  victuals  for  seven  years.     She  digs 

1  way   out ;    rides  on  bear  to  charcoal-burners — Menial   heroine 

{pouUry-gir!  at  castle)^Bride  sends  heroine  to  church  in  her 
stead ;  cannot  afterwards  repeat  words  said  on  the  way,  or  show 
gold  chain  which  prince  has  locked  round  heroine's  neck — 
Recognition — Happy  marriage. 


Jean  Francois  HiAnic,  ConUs  populaires  de  !a  Gasco^t. 
Paris,  1886.     Vol.  i,  pp.  267-74. 

"  Prau  d'Ane," 
(This  version  resembles  the  above.) 


AircusT  BoNDESON,  Hisioriegubbar  pA  Dai, 
Stockholm,  1886.     P.  22. 
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f^^x\3tiis,/apamsch<  Milnh€n  t4nd  Sagen.  I^ipzig,  1885.  Pp.  74-8.    277 

"The  Girl  with  the  Wooden  Bowi,." 

Dying  mother  puts  wooden  bowl  on  dauglUer's  head  to  hide 
her  extreme  beauty.  Bids  her  never  take  it  off.  Heroine  diB- 
guise— Menial  Heroine— Master's  son  peeps  beneath  bowl ;  falls 


fo8  ciNr»RRr.i.t.A  variants. 

(n  U»ve  with  heroine.  She  will  not  marry  him.  Mother-help  to 
dream  Heroine  now  cun.sents  lo  nmrriage  ;  but  bowl  cannot  be 
removed  Happy  marriage  At  wedding-feast  bowl  hursts  and 
falls  to  the  ground.  The  pieces  are  transformed  to  precious 
■tones  and  rare  jewels. 


278       CoKLHO,  Contos  popuhrei  Portugueus.     Lisbon,  1S79.     Story 

No.  XXXI,  p.  75. 

*'  PKi.r  k-hk-Cavai.i.o"  (Horse-skin). 

Widower  wishing  to  marry  again  gels  rid  of  three  daughters  by 
shutting  them  up  in  tower.  Eldest  daughters  die  of  star>*ation  ; 
youngest  signals  to  bhip  and  is  lescued  by  captam^Old  woman 
aid— Menial  heroine  (carries  water  for  king) — Heroine  difigniae 
(horscskin)— Heroine  dresses  for  three  balls  in  elder  sisters* 
clothes  Meeting-place  (ball)— Lovesick  prince—Recognition 
food  (font.iining  ring  given  at  third  hall)— Happy  marriage. 


279     Coi^MORN,  Manhen  und  Sagtn.     Hanover,  1S54.     No.  XLIY, 

PP-  143-47- 
"AscHr.NPdUNc." 

No  one  will  be  godmother  to  heroine,  whose  parents  have 
eleven  sons  and  arc  iKX>r.  Old  woman  appears  10  father ;  stands 
gcHliitother :  fetches  child  away  in  year-and-half,  brings  her  up  in 
house  in  forest.  When  herome  is  fifteen,  old  woman  leaves  her 
for  three  day's.  Forbidden  chamber  entered ;  heroine  drops 
thimble  in  cask  of  human  blood  ;  cannot  remove  stain.  She 
must  leave  old  wom.in,  who  gives  her  wishtng-box.  Hunting 
prince  takes  heroine  to  palace— Menial  heroine — Magic  drenea 

Wtaltttg  pix  <  (faall)— Threefold  ftSght— Lovesick  prince — 
Hcvoine  quest— Becognition  food—  Happy  marriage. 


280        Ommskt  /UlMiv«fm  optegnede  af  Folketatmle^nfoiKlcta. 
Medlcmmer.  iSSS.     P.  140^     No.  XXXVIl. 

'*^  PftiKssssi^'  I  Ho}K^N^'  01>e  Ptinoess  in  the  Hillock^ 

(Utts  story  membilcs  No.  28^  vhich  see.      Heroine's 
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G9,M>i,  Saggio  di  Utture  varie  per  i  giimam.     Torino,  1865.         281 
No.  IV,  pp.  I4I-I57- 

**  L'ISABELLUCCIA." 

Heroine  persuades  widowed  father  to  raarry  her  widowed 
governess  ;  afterwards  to  admit  her  daughter — Hi-treated  heroine 
(by  step-mother) — Menial  heroine — Heroine  has  fish  to  cook  ;  a 
red-and-gold  fish  slips  from  her  hand  into  sink ;  bids  her  not 
weep  at  loss  ;  gives  her  pomegranate  and  tells  her  when  in  need 
to  come  to  sea-shore  and  repeat  verse.  Heroine  stands  on  balcony 
to  eat  pomegranate  ;  it  falls  from  her  hand  into  garden  which 
adjoins  king's  garden.  Next  morning  a  tree  has  sprung  up  where 
it  fell,  bearing  yellow  and  red  apples.  King  would  know  when 
and  by  whom  tree  was  planted ;  orders  pomegranates  to  be 
picked ;  no  one  can  reach  them.  Sage  informs  king  that  en- 
chanted fruit  can  only  be  plucked  by  one  destined  to  be  his 
bride — Fruit-picking  Karriage  test.  Tree  bows  down  to  heroine 
who  is  to  be  king's  bride.  Heroine's  father  now  dead,  step-mother 
persuades  king  to  let  her  live  with  heroine.  Hides  own  daughter 
in  carriage  and  on  way  to  palace,  pulls  out  heroine's  eyes  and 
flings  her  under  carriage — Substituted  bride — Heroine  wanders  to 
village,  exchanges  clothes  with  shepherdess,  who  leads  her  to  sea- 
shore. Heroine  repeats  verse,  fish  appears,  bids  her  go  to 
neighbouring  town  with  basket  of  apricots.  Step-mother  wants 
to  buy  them  for  daughter  who  craves  them ;  heroine  only  parts 
with  them  in  exchange  for  an  eye.  Step-mother  gives  one  which 
she  has  torn  from  heroine  ;  fish  replaces  it  in  orbit,  and  bids  her 
sell  figs  for  other  eye.  Fish  replaces  second  eye,  and  sends 
heroine  to  buy  old  woman  skin,  put  it  on,  and  seek  lodging  at 
palace.  Heroine  cuts  off  fish's  head  by  request,  re-transforming 
him  to  handsome  youth  who  gives  her  magic  wand  and  vanishes. 
Heroine  is  refused  admittance  at  palace  till  king  orders  it — 
Meeting-place  (ball)— Magic  dresses  (by  means  of  wand)— Two- 
fold flight— Thick  mist  hides  heroine  from  pursuers — Lovesick 
prince — Kecognition  food  (contains  ring  given  at  ball) — Prince 
proclaims  her  his  true  wife  ;  exposes  imposture.  Heroine  would 
pardon  step-mother  and  step-sister,  but  court  advise  retaliation  — 
Happy  marriage   -Villain  Nemesis  (eyes  put  out). 
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CINDERELLA    VARIANTS. 


282    Prof.   (Jrundtvig's    Unpublished   Collections,      (From    North 

Jutland.) 

"PRINSESSE  Tr^trojk"  (Priiictsis  Wooden-cloak). 

Prinress  may  not  marry  Her  choice  ;  is  sent  to  wilderness — 
Outcast  heroine— Menial  heroine  (takes  service  in  lovers  palace) 
■ — Prince  to  wed  old  princess  when  she  has  finished  her  web ; 
Woodencloak  finishes  it.  Bride  cannot  wear  wedding-gown  ; 
sends  Woodencloak  as  bride.  Prince  gives  her  an  apple  and 
gold  ring ;  asks  these  from  old  princess  in  the  evening.  She 
must  go  to  Woodencloak,  who  in  the  end  becomes  queen — 
Happy  marriage. 
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S.  ij}iL\JiiD't\i<iy  Giifft/e  Dattske  Minder  {  Foikemunde.     1857.     II. 
P.  24.     (From  Thy,  Jutland.) 

"Guldt.«rning"  (Gold  Dice). 
King  goes  to  war,  leaving  three  daughters  in  mound  with  vic- 
tuals for  seven  years.  Father  slain,  princesses  forgotten.  Dog 
and  cat  eaten  ;  elder  sisters  die.  Heroine  cats  mouse  ;  digs  way 
out — Menial  heroine  (gooseherd  ;  cook  at  father's  palace)— New 
king's  bride  sends  heroine  to  church  in  her  stead  ;  cannot  presently 
reiK;at  to  bridegroom  things  said  on  way  to  church,  nor  return 
glove  given  as  pledge  ;  brings  heroine  under  her  cloak  to  restore 
glove.  Prince  holds  heroine  last  -Happy  marriage  Villain 
Nemesis. 


284    S.  Orunotvig,  Gamie  Danske Minder  i  Fo^ktmunde.     1857.     II 
157.     (From  Vendsyssel,  Jutland.) 

"  pRiNSfcssKN  PA  6kn"  (The  Princess  on  the  Island). 
English  prince  woos  Danish  princess  ;  may  not  have  her 


War 


ensues.  Danish  king  walls  up  lieroine  with  seven  maidens  on 
island  with  provisions  for  seven  years.  K.ing  slain  ;  heroine  for- 
gotten. Maidens  in  turn  all  killed  and  eaten.  Heroine  eats  dog 
and  cat»  then  mice,  hanging  mouse-skins  on  strings.  Gels  out  of 
castle  ;  signals  to  ship  ;  is  rescued  and  landed  at  capital- -Menial 
heroine  (scullery-maid  at  father's  palace) — New  king  will  wed 
anyone  who  can  finish  web  (heroine's) — Duke's  daughter  tries ; 
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heroine  finishes  web  for  her.  Bride,  afraid  to  ride  heroine's 
horse  to  church,  bribes  heroine  to  go  in  her  stead ;  cannot 
presently  repeat  to  bridegroom  things  said  on  way  to  church,  nor 
return  his  gold  yloves;  brings  heroine  into  darkened  room  to 
restore  gloves.     Prince  holds  her  fast — Happy  marriage. 


GuuERNATis,  Le  Novtiiine  di  Santo  S/e/arw. 
No.  IX,  pp.  29-30. 


'rorinu,    i86y.      286 


L 

^^^P  "L£  Ochk"  (The  Geese). 

^H  Heroine  dresses  in   dead  mother's  skin  to  hide  her  extreme 

^^  beauty  —  Heroine    diBguise  —  Menial    heroine    (gooseherd)  — 

I  Heroine  inoLinta  tower  10  dofi"  disguise  ;  geese  see  her  and  sing. 

I  Cook  overhears  ;  spies  at  key-hole  at  night ;  icUs  prince.     Cook 

I  steals    skin   from   under   bolster — Heroine   discovered — Happy 

L  marriage. 


Idid.     No.  XII,  pp.  32-35. 
"The  Cruel.  Stepmother." 


Ill-treated  heroine  (by  step-mother)— King  is  absent,  step- 
mother sends  heroine  to  forest  with  assassins.  They  spare  her; 
delude  queen  with  heart  and  eyes  of  Iamb,  and  blood-stained 
dress.  Assassins  treacherousiy  killed.  Feigned  mourning  for 
heroine — Old  woman  aid  —Queen  informed  that  heroine  has 
been  seen  at  window,  oflfers  witch  reward  to  kill  her.  Heroine 
disregards  old  woman's  injunction,  and  admits  beggar  (witch) 
who  gives  her  nosegay  and  necklet  of  flowers  which  send  her  into 
trance.  Old  woman  puts  her  in  coffin,  lights  four  candles  and 
abandons  house.  Hunting  prince  finds  and  tries  to  resuscitate 
beautiful  corpse.  Takes  coffin  to  his  own  room  in  palace. 
Mother  persuades  him  to  leave  it  to  give  audience  ;  meanwhile 
she  enters  room  with  two  maidens.  They  remove  nosegay  and 
necklet  ;  corpse  comes  to  life — Happy  marriage — Parents  bidden 
to  wedding — Villain  Nemesis  (step-mother  burnt). 


286 
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CINDERELLA    VARIANTS. 


287    Th.  S.  HaVKEh'as, //ardanj^er :  JVa/ur,  Foikdiv,  Folketro. 

1891.     l>p.  S79-5»8- 


VII. 


*' Annemor"  (Anna-mother  =  Anna  darling). 

Heroine's  share  of  food  always  gets  lost ;  father  exposes  her  in 
forest  because  godforsaken  and  luckless — Hill-mau  aid  -Menial 
heroine  (at  palace)  —Prince  strikes  her  with  clogs  Magic  dresses, 
and  I)rass.  silver,  gold,  goats  to  ride,  from  hill  man  ^Meeting- 
place  (church) ;  (three  gatherings  for  prince  to  choose  bride) — 
Threefold  flight— Second  meeting-place  (ball)  — Hemmc  wears 
rags  over  magic  dress;  dances  with  prince— Happy  marriage — 
Heroine  sees  her  past  life  in  magic  mirror;  pretends  her  laughter 
is  because  king's  castle  stands  on  bra/.en  ])illars,  while  her  father's 
stands  on  pillars  of  gold.  Prince  would  see  it.  Hili-man  shows 
heroine  where  to  find  such  a  castle,  which  is  to  be  her  dowry. 


288    Hot«  Si  hold  Stories  from  the  Land  of  Hofcr.  London,  1871.   P.  158. 

"  Klein-Ei^e." 

Father,  defeated  in  lattle  and  mortally  wounded,  directs 
heroine  to  escape  Heroine  disguise  (rags)— Heroine  flight— 
Enight-aid — He  bids  rock  o[jen  disclosing  treasure,  which  heroine 
may  use — He  will  return  in  seven  years,  and  she  must  by  no 
means  hove  forgotten  his  name — Menial  heroine  (poultry-maid 
;it  nobleman's  castle)  Magic  dresses  (from  rock) — Meeting 
place  (church)-  Threefold  flight— Money  scattered  to  hinder 
jiurijuit — Lovesick  baron,  will  cat  nothing  but  pancakes — Cook's 
patirakcs  arc  burned  j  heroines  are  used — Becognition  food 
(contains  ring  slipt  on  heroine's  finger  at  church,  and  diamond 
ring  taken  from  rock) — Heroine  appears  before  baron  in  state 
after  visiting  rock— Happy  marriage — The  seven  years  pass, 
mysterious  knight  returns.  Heroine  has  forgotten  his  name.  He 
trtkcs  her  to  rock,  which  0])ens  and,  in  place  of  treasure,  discloses 
^U  the  misery  she  might  have  relieved.  Husband  finds  dead 
ktodv  of  heroine  kneeling  beside  treasure-rock. 


O. — INDETERMINATE. 


"3 


Kristofer  Janson,  Folki-evtntyr  uppskrhme  i  Sandckerad. 
Kristiania,  1878.     No.  Ill,  p.  13. 

"  KoNGSDOTTERi  1  Haugen"  (King's  Daughter  in  the  Mound). 

ni-treated  heroine  (by  witch  stcp-moiher) ;  forbidden  to  marry 
prince ;  shut  up  for  seven  years  in  underground  cave.  Heroine 
ties  gold  and  silver  thread  round  roots  of  hme-tree.  Wolf  falls 
through  roof  of  cave;  heroine  dragged  out  by  wolf.  Horse  waiting 
to  carry  her  to  castle— Menial  heroine  (kitchen-maid) — Witch's 
daughter  sends  heroine  to  church  in  her  stead  as  prince's  bride  ; 
cannot  presently  return  glove  to  prince  ;  brings  heroine  to  stretch 
out  hand,  which  prince  holds  fast— Happy  marriage— Villain 
Kem^sis  (step  mother  and  step-sister  thrown  into  cave). 
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J.  Kamp,  Danske  Folktipventyr.     1879.     P.  34.     No.  ITI. 
(From  Sealand.) 

"  KoNGEDATTEREN  I  Hojen"  (The  King's  Daughter  in  ihe  Hill). 

King  adopts  nephew  as  successor,  betrothing  him  to  daughter 
— King  slain  in  battle.  Sorceress  step-mother  entraps  heroine 
into  hill  chamber,  shutting  her  in  with  seven  maidens.  Wolf 
brings  them  food.  One  maiden  dies  ever>'  year.  Heroine,  left 
alone,  gets  out  by  aid  of  wolf — [Helpftd  animal]— Is  carried  into 
forest,  where  charcoal-burner's  wife  succours  her — Menial  heroine 
(spinning-maid  at  palace) — New  king  betrothed  to  sorceress's 
daughter,  who  must  weave,  sew,  and  ride,  to  prove  her  abilities. 
Heroine  exchanges  clothes  with  step-sister,  and  passes  tests. 
Bride  sends  heroine  to  church  in  her  stead — [Animal  witness]. 
Cuckoo  discloses  bride's  shame.  Bride  cannot  presently  repeat 
to  bridegroom  things  said  on  way  to  church,  nor  return  ring 
King  finds  her  struggling  to  get  it  from  heroine — Recognition  of 
princess,  supposed  dead— Happy  marriage — Villain  Nemesis 
(step-mother  and  stepsister). 
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CINUEHELLA    VARIANTS. 


291        ^  '^-  KRLSTKNSEN,/>'xAr  Foikemifider^  v,  p.  62. 

(From  Jutland.) 


No.  VIII 


Prinsessen  I  Hojen"  (The  Princess  in  the  Mound). 

Princess  heh-olhed  to  jirinre  ;  their  fathers  disagree  and  go  to 
war.  Heroine  with  two  maids  and  dog  shut  up  in  mound  with 
provisions  for  three  years.  Both  kings  killed  ;  heroine  forgotten; 
prince  reigns.  Heroine  eats  dog;  maids  die.  Wolf  scratches 
hole  in  mound  :  heroine  rides  on  its  back  ;  is  found  in  forest  by 
charcoal-burner,  whom  she  serves-  Menial  heroine  (at  betrothed's 
palace) — Prince's  bride  sends  heroine  to  church  in  her  stead  ;  at 
feast  cannot  repeat  to  bridegroom  the  things  said  on  way  to 
church,  nor  show  ring.  She  brings  heroine  beneath  her  cloak  to 
stretch  out  hand  wtarin^;  ring.  Prince  seizes  heroine's  hand. 
Explanation—  Happy  marriage. 


292        E.  T.  KRisTKNSKX,/iJ^y^/^^»//«</t7,  v,  p.  68,    No.  IX. 

"  K.\KL  FiNKELFAPKRS  DaTTKR." 

Father  goes  to  war,  leaving  heroine  with  dog  and  cat  inside 
mound,  and  with  provisions  for  seven  years.  Father  is  killed,  and 
heroine  forgotten.  Victuals  failing,  she  cats  dog  and  cat,  then  lives 
on  mice,  making  cloak  of  their  skins.  Digs  way  out  of  mound; 
leaves  some  mouse-skins  on  sticks  round  it — Heroine  difiguise 
(mouse-skin  cloak)^Memal  heroine  (cook  at  father's  palace) — 
New  king  and  his  betrothed  cannot  unlock  palace  doors  ;  heroine 
knows  keys — Bride  changes  clothes  with  heroine,  whom  she  sends 
to  church  in  her  stead  to  marry  king,  appearing  herself  at  wed- 
ding feast.  At  night  betrothed  must  repeat  to  bridegroom  what 
she  said  on  way  to  church  ;  consults  ccok.  Must  return  glove 
given  as  ])ledge  ;  heroine  will  only  deliver  it  up  to  bridegroom, 
who  seizes  her  hand  stretched  out  from  behind  betrothed — Happy 
marriage. 


-INDETERMINATE. 


"5 


MOLBECH,    Udvaigh   Evtntyr,  vol.   i,  p. 
(From  Jutland.) 


II.     1854.     No.  XXI.    293 


*•  PiGEN  1  Museskindspelsen"  (Thc  Girl  in  the  iMouse-skin 

Cloak). 

S([uire  builds  chamber  in  mound  for  daughter  during  war ; 
shuts  her  in  it  for  seven  years.  Heroine  makes  herself  gold  and 
silver  dresses ;  then,  victuals  failing,  digs  way  out.  Dog  catches 
mice,  which  she  eats^  making  cloak  of  skins — Heroine  disguise 
(mouse-skin  cloak)— Menial  heroine  (scullcry-maid  at  old  home) 
— New  squire  about  to  Ije  married.  Bride,  being  in  love  with 
another,  persuades  heroine  to  go  to  church  in  her  stead;  cannot 
show  wedding-ring  to  bridegroom  during  dance  ;  fetches  heroine 
to  stretch  out  hand  in  dark  passage.  Bridegroom  holds  her 
fast.  Heroine  drops  disguise,  appearing  in  gold  dress — Happy 
marriage,     betrothed  marries  own  lover. 


MOl.i.ENHOFF,    Sagen^    Miirchen    und  Liedfr  der   N^rsogtkiimfr    294 
ScMeswig'Holsiein  und  Lane nburg.     Kiel,  1845.     Pp.  391-394- 
No.  V.     (From  Meldorf.) 

"JUNCFER    M.\LERN.*' 

Princess  walled  up  in  high  tower  with  chambermaid  and  pro- 
visions for  seven  years,  that  she  shall  not  marry  prince.  Mean- 
while father  defeated  and  driven  from  kingdom  ;  country  laid 
waste — Escape  of  heroine  and  maid  from  tower— Menial  heroine 
(kitchenmaid  at  lover's  palace) —Prince  alxiut  to  be  married. 
Bride,  ashamed  of  her  ugliness,  makes  heroine  go  to  church  in 
her  stead ;  cannot  presently  repeat  to  bridegroom  things  said  on 
way  to  church,  nor  show  necklace  given  as  pledge.  Is  made  to 
confess,  and  sent  to  fetch  heroine  ;  gives  order  for  her  to  be 
beheaded  instead.  Prince  rescues  heroine,  recognising  her  by 
means  of  necklace— Happy  marriage— Villain  Nemesis. 


O'Sinvvvi  I  ^   VARIANTS. 

v^v,  V.  .         ,\   - .  ■'    V-  Vv'N'^  ■*«  >v  .,.-  ^-.v  ;hav  daughters 

s  .  'N  ■         ^v »  .Kx^<^   V*  ■■'^  *■■>  "O^:-"!-     Sonant  to 

„v  ^'»>v*  •%",  >»  .vx««  V '.-rv  ^  v>v:*.  >v  iwughtors.  The 
V  .  .,  A  .  ^  .  ,»s  .  ;.  \.\»  v.».vv  s»';fi.xv\:  :v»  hor\^iiH\  forgotten  by 
>i  .K>.  ^*  Wn  s\,.  \  Ai»i;vAi  «0'vxv\i  aiKl  oaunot  proceed  till  he 
^^,\  ,  V»^.  ,«.i..v  N Vicxi.  v.\;ct  vtu^jKs  thimble  into  well ;  heroine 
X  s\  ..o^K.i  N^  5K%o\%.t  :t.  Vmvls  her  way  to  magic  garden; 
vuiu  .>  iv'\w  ;^  a:»vl  iriiiiN ;  bids  sisters  draw  her  up  again. 
v;.;!xA.:  \A'.'.-,>  u»  ^u.n^.v  of  IVrlu^jal,  who  blames  gardener  for 
tuv\s  vix^iiv.  Hvuunc  imjH.»rlunes  sisters  to  let  her  down  next 
vU\  .  uuniiA  vuih  luorc  spoil.  But  prince  has  caught  sight  of 
lu'i.  Hi"  hc^  it»  vUnbush  next  day;  she  hears  him  move,  is 
,«UiuK\l  aiul  h^i-*  only  just  time  to  leap  through  hole  into  well — 
tovvwck  |uiuce  I'riK'lamation  that  parents  of  all  ranks  must 
Uui^;  ihi'ii  daughters  to  three  days'  festival  on  pain  of  death — 
Ut-uvtnc  \m!I  iu»l  ^o  with  sisters;  bids  merchant  say  he  has  only 
two  d;vu^huu.  Ivit  alone,  heroine  prays  to  "Fair  date*' — Fairies 
4pj»va»,  iho-*  Ikt  in  Magic  dresses  and  send  her  to  palace — 
lltH>tuig-|)i»ce  i^bftll)-- Prince  recognises  her  but  can  get  no 
lulouiuiiou  tu>m  her -Twofold  flight — Pursuers  detained  with 
^» »  piMiU  and  jewels  which  heroine  shakes  from  her  hair,  (2)  bags 
ol  uunu'>  \\hiih  bruise  their  faces — At  third  ball  king  detains 
Itcvoinc  and  insists  she  shall  marry  his  son.  Merchant  is  pardoned 
Uu  disoU'viug  mandate — Happy  marriage. 


liUa  /M,  vol.  i,  p.  388.     Variant  of  No.  XLIIT. 

"  Truvaturedda"  (Trovatorella). 

Kta'oiue  disguise  (tree-trunk) — Menial  heroine  (tends  poultry) 

H^i'th  tibode — Magic  dresses  (obtained  from  three  enchanted 

lialU  of  thread)- Meeting-place  (ball)— Heroine  robs  prince  of 

ihivc  iliamonds  ;  their  loss  makes  him  ill.    (Lovesick  prince) — 

Rooognition  food. 


D. — INDETERMINATE. 


"7 


Bernhard  Schmidt,  Griechische  Afarchcn,  Sagen  und  Voikslieder.  2^7 
Leipzig,  1877.     Pp.  93-98.     No,  XII.     (From  Zalcynthos.)  ' 

"The  Dragon." 

King,  following  hunted  stag  into  magic  garden,  is  entrapped 
by  dragon  ;  must  promise  a  daughter  in  his  stead.  Youngest 
daughter  consents  to  marry  dragon  in  order  to  liberate  father. 
Heroine  enters  forbidden  chamber;  finds  prince  in  a  deep  pit, 
rescues  him,  making  him  promise  to  bring  gold  chest  to  dragon's 
palace,  that  she  may  escape  in  it.  Prince's  mother  gives  him 
kiss  of  oblivion  ;  but  goldsmith  has  made  chest  and  tries  to 
dispose  of  it.  Heroine  buys  it,  bidding  goldsmith  fetch  it  in  two 
months'  time  and  take  it  to  prince.  Heroine's  liiding-box. 
Heroine  eats  prince's  food — SurpriBe  rencontre— Prince  goes  to 
war;  his  aunt  borrows  chest  j  heroine,  liearing  it  is  to  be  thrown 
on  the  fire,  gets  our,  and  turns  into  bird — Prince  returns,  finds 
chest  empty— Lovesick  prince^Uird  flies  in  at  window;  is 
retransformed — Happy  mairiage — Villain  NemeaiB.  Aunt  and 
her  daughter,  who  wanted  to  wed  prince,  are  beheaded. 


SCHOTT,  Walachischi  Mdrchcn,     Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,   1845.    298 
Story  No.  IV,  pp.  100-105. 

*'  The  Princess  Goosegiri.." 

Ill-treated  heroine  (by  Btep-motber).  She  is  imprisoned  and 
starved ;  after  three  days  step-mother  sends  her  jug  of  water 
containing  young  snake,  whicli  heroine  swallows  unawares.  It 
grows  inside  her — Outcast  heroine — Father  gives  her  twelve 
costly  dresses,  all  of  which  she  must  wear  under  wooden  cloak- 
Heroine  diBgulse— Menial  heroine  (goose-herd  at  palace) — 
Reapers  see  her  take  off  disguise  and  dresses  to  bathe  ;  report 
to  prince,  who  watches  from  behind  bush.  Sees  her  fall  asleep 
after  bathing  and  huge  snake  crawl  out  of  her  mouth.  Throws 
his  ring  at  it;  drives  it  away.  Heroine  picks  up  ring  on  waking. 
Is  met  presently  by  prince  and  asked  about  ring  on  finger.  She 
would  restore  it  to  hira  but  he  begs  her  to  keep  il  and  become 
his  wife.  They  are  married  secretly  without  king's  consent. 
Heroine  still  wears  disguise— Meeting-place  (church)— Twofold 


Il8  CINDERELIJV    VARIANTS. 

flight— Watch  set  at  church  doors  on  third  day  by  prince's  father, 
who  would  discover  who  unknown  beauty  is.  Prince  presents 
her  to  him  as  the  goose-girl,  his  wooden  bride— Happy  marriage 
(celebrnied)— Heroine's  father  invited— Villain  Nemesis  (step- 
mother). 


299  Skaite^avcren,  \\,  p.  185.     No.  566.     (From  Jutland.) 

"  pRiNcrcssEN  I  Hui.en"  (The  Princess  in  the  Cave). 

Prince  woos  heroine;  goes  to  war  with  king,  her  father — 
Heroine  and  maid  shut  up  in  underground  chamber  with  pro- 
visions for  seven  years.  Kinjj;  slain  ;  castle  burned  down  ;  but 
heroine's  unfinished  web  rescued.  New  king  will  wed  anyone 
who  can  finish  it — Heroine  catches  mice  for  food;  gets  out  of 
cave — Menial  heroine  begs  at  new  king's  castle  ;  finishes  web  for 
sorceress ;  goes  to  church  in  her  stead.  Sorceress  cannot  pre- 
sently re|>eat  to  bridegroom  things  said  on  way  to  church,  nor 
return  plove  ;  persuades  heroine  to  enter  dark  room  and  stretch 
out  hand  holding  glove.  King  holds  her  fast  Happy  marriage 
— Villain  Nemesifi. 


300      Soc.  de  Litt.   Finn.     MS.  Collections.     I5>   P.  A.  Paldani. 
No.  I,  16.     (From  Ylojiirvi,  in  West  Finland,  1852.) 

"The  Servants'  Places." 

Two  girls  go  as  king's  servants.  First  meets  (i)  ram,  and  will 
not  shear  it,  (2)  cow,  and  will  not  milk  it,  (3)  old  man,  and  will 
not  comb  him,  (4)  well,  and  will  not  cleanse  it,  because  she  has 
washed  hands  and  feel  for  three  days.  Talking-liird  at  palace 
foretells  her  doom.  She  disobeys,  and  enters  guarded  room  full 
of  bones  and  blood,  second  room  full  of  pain  and  woe.  In 
third  room  is  set  Task,  to  prepare  dinner  from  eight  grains,  three 
peas,  and  eight  grains  of  salt.  Begrudges  sail  to  white-haired 
old  man  ;  he  eats  it  all.  Shu  cannot  make  dinner ;  is  slain  in 
room  of  bones  and  blood.  Heroine  milks  cow,  shears  ram, 
combs  old  man's  hair,  cleanses  well,  and  reaches  j)alacc.  Talk- 
ing-bird prophesies  hap[)iness.  Heroine  finds  gold  and  silver  in 
first  room.  Is  set  same  task  ;  gives  salt  to  old  man  ;  prepares 
excellent  dinner  ;  is  installed  in  ^old-and-silver  room. 


U. — INUETEKMtNATK. 


1 19 


MijAT  Stojanovic,  Narodne  Prifawitdki, 
1879.     Pp.  115  ff. 


Zagabria  (Agram),       301 


"KcERKA  I  Pastorka"  (Daughter  and  Step-daughter). 

ni-treated  heroine  (by  stcp-naothcr)— Father  [lersuaded  to  lead 
heroine  to  forest  -Tasks,  strawberry-piclcing,  spinning — Heroine 
passes  night  in  cottage,  lights  Ihe  fire,  and  cooks — Helpful 
animal  (mouse),  in  return  for  food,  helps  heroine  to  outwit  bear, 
with  whom  she  must  play  at  blind-man's  UufT.  Heroine  receives 
riches  and  horses  as  prize  for  winning  game — Auimil  witness 
(dog)  announces  heroine's  return  with  gifts — Step-mother,  jealous, 
sends  own  daughter  to  forest.  She  drives  mouse  away,  and  is 
devoured  by  bear —Animid  witness  (dog)  announces  return  of 
father  from  fetching  woman's  daughter,  carrying  her  bones  in  a 
sack— Villain  Nemesis.  Step-mother  dies  of  grief— Happy 
marriage. 


B.  Thorpe,  Yuietide  Stories.     i.ondon.  1888.     Pp.  236-244.       302 
(From  South  SmAland.) 

"The  Princess  in  the  Cavern." 

King  shuts  heroine  in  cavern  with  maid,  dog,  cock,  and  pro- 
visions for  seven  years — King  killed  during  war— Herome  gels 
out  of  cavem  ;  lives  with  charcoal-burner.  Sets  out  to  seek  ser- 
vice. Gives  dog  to  wolf,  and  is  helped  over  sea — Menial  heroine 
(waiting-maid  at  j-uilace  of  betrothed)  -Prince  to  wed  anyone  who 
can  finish  princess's  (  =  heroine's)  web,  and  wash  stains  from 
kerchief.  Heroine  performs  tasks  for  mistress ;  must  go  to 
church  in  her  stead.  Bride  cannot  presently  repeat  to  prince 
words  said  on  way  to  church,  or  show  girdle  xvhich  only  he  can 
unclasp  from  heroine's  waist.  Heroine  sent  fur  ;  recognised — 
Happy  marriage. 


Thorpe,  Yuietide  S/aries,  pp.  375-380. 
"Tat  Girl  clad  in  Mouse-skin." 

Father  goes  to  war,  leaving  heroine  and  dog  inside  mound 
which  she  may  not  leave  for  seven  years.  Heroine  and  dog  live 
on  mice,  of  whose  skins  she  makes  cloak  to  cover  gold  dress. 


303 


I  to 


CINDERELLA    VARIANTS. 


Ijicking  food  she  digs  way  out  of  mound  when  seven  years  have 
well  nigh  passed.  Heroine  disguise— Menial  heroine,  ukes 
Rcn'ice  at  father's  old  home,  where  [ireparations  are  being  made 
for  wedding  of  new  owner.  Bride  persuades  heroine  to  don 
bridal  dress  in  her  slead,  that  bride  may  many  man  she  loves. 
After  church  ceremony  they  exchange  dresses  again,  but  heroine 
rctnins  ring  on  finger.  At  wedding-ball  bridegroom  misses  ring 
from  bride's  finger.  She  runs  to  heroine,  who  will  only  stretch 
forth  hand  in  dark.  Bridegroom  drags  her  into  ballroom  ;  sees 
girl  in  mouse-skin  dress.  Heroine  casts  off  disguise,  appears  in 
gold  dress,  and  tells  her  story — Happy  marriage. 


304         Wkbster,  Baiqut  Lt^ends,     London,  1877.     Pp.  158-165. 

"  A55-SKIN.' 

lU-treated  heroine  (by  employers).  Heroine  is  trusted  servant 
lo  king  and  tjueen.  Treasury  is  robbed  and  heroine  unjustly 
accused  and  condemned  to  death.  Assassins  spare  her  and 
delude  king  with  heart  of  ass — Heroine  disguise  (ass-skin) — 
Menial  heroine  (goose-girl)  at  palace^Old  woman  aid- Magic 
Aroues  Meeting-place  (ball) — Token  objects  named— Three- 
ftjld  flight— Heroine  promises  to  marry  prince  and  accepts  ring 
Lovesick  prince  —  Eecognition  food  —  Happy  marriage. 
During  wedding  feast  bride  relates  her  histor}'.  King,  who  ordered 
\\Xft  death,  is  present.  Bridegroom  slays  him — Villain  Nemesis 
-Heroine's  children  die;  parents  follow  ihcm  lo  heaven. 


WuHt.ocKi,  Dr.  Heinrich  von,  Afdrcken  und  Sagen  der  Bukcwt- 
m%Hr  yfid  Siebenbiirger  Armenier,  Hamburg,  1892.  Pp.  55-58. 
N^i.  XXll, 

"KoNiG  Ambanor  und  das  Waisenmadchen." 

King,  being  urged  to  marry  against  his  will,  at  length  promises 
X*>  taVo  ««  his  (jueen  any  girl  who,  at  distance  of  hundred  paces, 
C'Aii  knmk  crown  off  his  head  with  an  apple — Marriage  test — 
Meruinc  ap|>cars  veiled  and  flower-bedecked  ;  knocks  off  crown 
with  diamond  apple,  then  vanishes.  This  happens  thrice.  Third 
time  king  picks  up  diamond  apple,  and  sees  heroine's  face  in  it. 


D. — INDETERMINATE.  121 

Heroine  quest — Love-sick  king — King,  benighted  in  mountains, 
seeks  shelter  in  old  woman's  hut.  During  night  overhears  soft 
voice  amid  old  woman's  scoldings  ;  inquires  next  morning  ;  hears 
of  good-for-nothing  step-daughter,  who  wastes  bread  on  pet  owl 
that  gave  her  three  diamond  apples.  Recognition  of  heroine — 
JEappy  marriage. 


Ziac^'A'LKy  (Tirois) Kinder-  und Hausmdrchen.  Innsbruck,  1852.    306 
Story^No.  II,  pp.  5-16. 

"  CiSTL  IM  KORBL," 

Heroine,  orphaned  and  homeless,  wanders  in  forest  weeping — 
Oreen  huntsman  aid — He  takes  her  to  magic  oak  containing 
treasure  for  her  use.  He  will  return  in  seven  years,  and  she  must 
be  able  to  remember  his  name,  '*  Cistl  im  Korbl'' — Menial  heroine 
<poiiltry-girl)— Magic  dresses  from  oak— Meeting-place  (church) 
— Threefold  flight — Pursuers  detained  with  scattered  silver  and 
gold — Lovesick  count — Becognition  food  contains  ring  given  at 
third  meeting — Happy  marriage — Seven  years  have  well-nigh 
passed  j  heroine  cannot  remember  name.  It  is  recalled  to  her  at 
sight  of  gardener  putting  fiat  head-basket  (cistl)  in  large  basket 
(korbl) — She  meets  green  huntsman;  greets  him  by  name ;  is  told 
to  keep  it  secret. 

{For  No.  307  and  following  Nos.^  see  Appendix?^ 


Part  II.— TABULATIONS. 


i.   A.    AiJEKc,   Ah'Mftdska   Poiksagor   (published    in    Swedish).     1^ 
Helsingfors,  1887.     P.  321.     No,  251.     (From  Finland.) 

'*  DoM  TRI  FlIKKONA,  SOM  SKU  TI  KUNGSCiALN  O  TViKNA" 

(The  three  Girls  who  went  as  Servants  to  the  King's  Palace). 
(l)  A  poor  fumeir  has  three  daughters.     For  seven  years  they  wash  their 


hands 


in  quite  new  milk,  because  they  are  to  be  waiting- maids  in  the  king  5 
palace. — (2)  The  eldest  sets  out  to  the  palace,  and  meets  a  sheep  with  shears 
on  its  horns,  who  say;*.  *'  Shear  me,  and  you  shall  have  wool ! "  "  Ko,  tndeedl 
I  don't  care  lo  make  my  haids  dirty  shearing  you  ;  for  I  have  been  washing 
them  for  seven  years  in  new  milk,  because  I  am  going  to  the  king's  palace  to 
be  a  waiting-maid."  After  thiK  she  meets  a  cow  with  a  milk-pail  on  her  horns, 
who  siys,  "  Milk  me,  and  you  shall  have  milk."  She  gives  a  like  answer. 
Presently  she  come«  to  where  there  is  an  old  man  lying  tn  a  ditch,  and  saying, 
"  He>p  me  up."  She  replies  to  htm  in  the  iamc  roa.nner,  and  goes  on  her 
way. — (3)  The  same  things  happen  to  the  second  daughter,  who  gives  the 
same  answers. — (4)  Bat  the  third  daughter  shears  ihc  sheep  and  gets  the  wool, 
milks  the  cow  and  puts  the  wool  into  ihe  milk,  comes  to  the  ditch  where  the 
old  man  is  lying  with  a  stick  in  his  hand.  One  end  of  the  stick  is  green 
and  the  other  black.  "Where  are  you  going?"  he  asks.  "To  the  royal 
palace,  to  be  awaiting  maid."  "  Vou  will  only  get  employed  there  as  a  swine- 
herd ;  but  one  of  these  days  you  will  i>e  so  exalted  that  your  sisters  will  be 
your  servants.  Dut  help  me  up  first."  She  does  so,  and  the  old  man  gives 
her  his  staff. — ^5)  She  reaches  the  palace,  is  made  swine-herd,  her  sisters 
contemning  her.  --(6)  Wishing  for  a  beautiful  drcsb,  she  strikes  with  the  black 
end  of  her  stick  under  the  pig-sty  wall,  and  5he  gets  one,  and  takci  a  walk  in 
the  garden.  The  king  sees  her,  but  has  no  idea  who  she  i.",  and  tries  vainly 
to  catch  her.  And  the  second  time  he  tries  in  vain.— {7)  Rut  the  third  time 
she  loses  her  shoe,  and  the  king  tries  it  on  all  his  people,  but  it  will  lit  nobody. 
At  last  he  tries  it  on  the  swineherd,  whom  it  fits  perfectly.  Then  she  con- 
fesses that  she  has  walked  in  the  garden. — (8J  The  king  marries  her,  so  she 
becomes  qieen,  and  her  sisters  are  her  servants. 


The  following  Tabulations  are  arranged  bitlicgraphically,  and  numbered 
according  to  the  corresponding  Abstracts. 
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CINDERELLA    VARIANTS. 


G.  A.  Aberg,  Nylandska  Folksagor.    Helsingfors,  1887.    P.  32a. 
No.  252.     (From  Virby  in  Kyrnstatt,  Finland.) 

"  Flickorna,  som  roRO  till  Kungens  gArd"  (The  Girls  who 
went  to  the  King's  Palace). 

(l)  Three  sisters — two  wicked,  one  Eood — are  lo  go  to  palace  to  be  king'* 
servants.  On  the  way  eldest  meets  cow  with  millc^pail  on  its  horns  asking  to 
be  milked,  promising  milk  as  reward.  Girl  rcfuKS  lest  she  soil  nice  w^tte 
hands.  She  goes  further  and  meets  sheep  with  scissors  on  its  horns  asking  to 
be  shorn,  piomising  wool  as  reward.  Girl  gives  same  answer.  Neat  she 
meets  old  man  wirh  knife  in  his  hand,  asking  to  be  loused.  She  gives  same 
answer;  goes  to  palace  and  gets  employment --(2)  Second  sUter  meets  the 
same,  and  likewise  refuses  to  help  them.—  (3)  Heroine  milks  cow  and  drinks 
the  milk  ;  shears  sheep  and  Lakes  the  wool ;  louses  old  man  and  gets  from  him 
A  silk  dress,  a  silver  dress,  a  gold  dress,  gold  shoes,  gold  carriage,  and  gold 
horse.— {4  J  She  takes  service  at  palace. — fs)  On  Sunday  she  goes  to  church 
in  silk  dress  ;  sisters  see  fair  Lady  and  afterwards  tell  heroine,  who  says  she 
would  like  to  go  herself  next  Sunday  to  look  at  her. — (6)  Next  Sunday 
heroine  wears  silver  dress  to  church,  and  afterwards  makes  same  remark  to 
st»teis. — (7)  Third  Sunday  she  drives  to  church  in  gold  carriage,  wearing  gold, 
I*  ress  and  shoes.  Afterwards  tells  sisters  she  is  very  sorry  she  did  not  go  to  see 
ihe  fair  lady;  will  certainly  go  next  Sunday. — (8)  And  she  goes.  IBut  fair 
lady  is  not  there,  having  lost  gold  shoe  last  Sunday,  and  not  liking  to  go 
without  it. — (q)  Prince  finds  shoe,  and  says  he  will  wed  whomsoercr  it  &ts. 
It  is  too  small  for  some,  too  large  for  others.  At  last  heroine  tries  it  on  &nd 
it  fits  her — (to)  Prtnoe  marries  heroine. 


J.  b.  Andrews,  Conks  Ltgures^  Traditions  de  la  Riviere,  recueillis 
enlre  Menton  et  G^nes.  Paris,  1S92.  No.  I,  pp.  3-7.  (Told  to 
Mr.  Andrews  in  Mentone.) 

"Catarina." 

(ij  Heroine  persuades  her  widowed  father  to  marry  her  fairy- god -mother, 
who  has  prompted  her  to  do  t:his,  saying  it  will  make  her  happy.  Heroine  ii 
kindly  treated  till  aep-mother  has  two  children  ;  after  that  she  is  sent  to  mind 
I  he  goat  and  is  set  task,  to  spin  a  pound  and  a  half  of  hemp.— (2)  She  goes  to 
the  wood  and  weeps.  Goat  asks  why,  then  bids  her  lend  him  to  where  the 
grass  is  thick,  place  the  hemp  on  his  head  and  lo  !  it  will  be  instantly  spun. 
Heroine  takes  spun  hemp  to  step-mother  who  gives  her  more  to  spin  next  day, 
— (3)  During  supper  next  evening  father  tells  step-mother  to  slay  the  goat 
Heroine  goes  weeping  to  the  stable  :  goat  tells  her  not  lo  eat  any  of  his  flesh, 
but  to  collect  all  his  bones  into  a  baiikcl,  and  they  will  give  her  anything  she 
may  desire. — (4)  Father,  who  is  a  sailor,  starts  on  a  voyage  and  asks  heroine 
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what  he  sfaall  bring  her  home.  She  wants  nothing,  only  asks  father  to  call  on 
her  aunt.  ATrivcd  at  Genoa,  father  visits  aunt  and  says,  **  Catarina  sends  you 
greeting'*.  Aunt  gives  him  a  nut  to  take  to  her.  Heroine  goes  to  her  room, 
cracks  nut  and  Bnds  beautiful  silk  dress  inMde. — (5)  Next  Sunday  step-mother 
dresses  her  Iwo  daughters  and  asks  heroine  if  she  is  not  going  to  mass. 
Heroine  says  no,  but  goes  to  her  room  and  dons  silk  dreas,  then  goes  to  bones 
and  asks  to  be  made  the  most  lovely  girl  in  the  world.  Thus  transformed  she 
goe^i  to  church  where  king's  5on  instantly  falls  in  love  with  her.  She  seals. 
herself  by  ber  slep-$isten»,  uses  her  while  handltcrchief  and  drops  it.  Step- 
sister picks  it  tip  and  heroine  bids  her  keep  it.  After  mass  heroine  returns 
home,  undresses,  goes  to  the  bones  and  a&ks  to  be  made  as  she  was  before. — 
(6)  Following  Sunday  &hc  goes  to  mass  and  king's  son  has  guards  stationetl  at 
the  church-door  to  stop  her.  She  throws  a  handful  of  bran  in  their  eyes  and 
escapes  them  ;  returns  home  and  doffs  finery. — (7)  Her  father,  starting  on 
another  voyage,  again  asks  what  he  shall  bring  her.  She  wants  nothing,  only 
that  he  shall  greet  her  aunt.  He  does  so  and  the  aunt  gives  him  an  almond 
for  Catarina,  who  cracks  it  and  finds  inside  a  pair  of  gold  ^Uppers. — (S)  Next 
Sunday  she  goes  to  church  wearing  silk  dre^s  and  gold  shoes.  King's  son  has 
stationed  soldiers  at  the  door  to  catch  her ;  she  has  put  some  pence  in  her 
pocket  and  throws  a  handful  in  their  eyes  when  they  are  aliout  to  scire  her. 
But  in  escaping  she  loses  one  slipper. — (9)  King's  son  will  wed  whomsoever 
it  fits  and  goes  into  every  street  trying  it.  It  is  too  large  for  some,  too  small 
for  others.  At  length  he  comes  to  heroine's  house  and  a.-ks  if  there  are  any 
girls  there.  Step-mother  says,  yes,  she  has  two  but  neither  has  been  able  to 
put  on  the  slipper.  King's  son  asks  if  she  bos  not  another  daughter,  but  step- 
mother says  she  is  too  dirty  to  be  seen.  Prince  wishes  to  see  her  and  will 
marry  her  if  slipper  fits  her.  Caterina  is  dressing  in  her  room  when  she  ts 
called,  and  comes  down  with  gold  slipper  on  one  foot  and  the  other  foot  bare. 
— (10)  Kirg*s  son  sees  that  slipper  is  hers  and  takes  her  for  his  wife.  There 
is  a  grand  feast. 


J^id,,  pp.  126-31.  No.  XXVIII.     (From  Mentone ;  told  by 
Louisa  Aprosio.) 

"  Le  Pays  des  Briijes." 
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(t)  Poor,  exiled  prince  has  beautiful  daughter,  vihose  godmother  is  a 
sorceress.  Family  must  earn  their  living.  One  day,  when  heroine  is  seekbig 
work  in  the  town,  her  godmother  appears  to  her,  gives  her  a  walnut,  an 
almond,  and  a  hazel-nut.  which  she  is  to  use  at  her  need,  then  vanishes.— (2) 
Finding  no  woik  to  do,  heroine  delcrmints  to  take  service,  and  is  engaged  by 
a  wealthy  Dobleman.  She  dresses  shabbily  and  goes  unwashed  in  order  to 
look  ugly,  and  is  quite  unrecognisable. — (3)  One  day  roaster  gives  grand  ball 
in  one  of  his  palaces.  His  son  orders  servant  to  caddie  his  horse.  Heroine 
puts  on  bridle  instead  of  saddle,  and  a^ks  mistress  to  let  her  go  and  see  bait. 
She  is  refused.    Master's  son  is  getting  leftdy  to  start,  and  finding  bis  horse 
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not  saddled,  calls  servant  aad  gives  her  good  blow  with  bridle,  sending  her  in 

;|guw  to  mistrets,  who  consoles  her.     hlncouragcd  by  her  kindness  heroine 

«£&{n  ask«  to  be  allovred  to  go  to  ball,  but  mistress  cannot  permit  it,  as  it  is 

not  the  thing  for  servants  to  go,  and  she  is  too  dirty.     When  evening  comes 

heroine  determines  to  go,  cracks  the  walnut,  and  takes  out  a  lovely  dress  with 

pattern  on  it  hke  the  sea  and  fishes.     She  combs  her  hair,  and  instantly  it 

fcccoroeti  golden  and  fdlls  in  ringlets  on  her  shouMers.      Iter  shoes  are  also 

golden.     She  finds  a  horse  ready  to  l»ke  her.     Everyone  in  the  ball-room  is 

■truck  wi(h  her  beauty.     Master's  son  would  dance  with  her,  and  asks  her 

name.     She  will  not  answer.     He  asks  whence  she  comes.     '*  From  the  Lsnd 

of  Reins,"  she  say;:,  and  leaves  suddenly  and  mounts  her  horse.     Voiing  man 

tries  in  vain  to  follow  her.     After  the  b^tll  he  teUs  mother  he  has  fallen  in  love 

I  with  beautiful  girl  and  will  die  if  he  dues  not  see  her  again.     Mulher  recom- 

l^^  mends  his  giving  a  second  ball  on  the  chance  of  her  coming  .igitn.      Prepara- 

^^Bdons  are  made. — (4)  Heroine  is  again  refused  permission  to  luuk  on  at  ball, 

^^"  and  goes  wcrping  to  her  room.     Master's  son  ready  lo  start,  and  6nding  horse 

C         saddled  but  not  tridled,  calls  her  down  and  hits  her  with  saddle,  then  g>)es 

H         off.     I  leroine  cracks  almond,  and  6nds  inside  a  dress  with  the  sun  embroidered 

I  on  it.     Al  the  ball  khe  Pgiin  refuses  lo  tell  her  name,  but  says  she  comes  from 

"the  Land  of  the  Sadule".     She  is  about  to  withdraw;  but  mastci's  son 

'  retains  her  arm,  conducts  her  to  horse,  and  helps  her  mounL     DrawJrg  a 

whip  from  her  pocket,  she  gives  him  a  cut  across  the  eyes  and  disappears.     He 

again  confides  in  his  mother,  who  advises  third  ball.— {5)  When  he  is  about  to 

start  to  ball  there  ore  no  stirrups,     lie  fetches  ihem  himself  and  throws  them 

in  heroine'^  face.     She  goes  to  complain  to  mother,  who  excuses   her  son, 

{  saying  ihat  his  l)ehaviour  is  due  to  hU  beir  g  unhappy,  and  that  he  will  give  no 

L         ball  after  to-night,  and  if  he  does  not  find  his  lady>love  he  wilt  put  an  end  to 

I        himself.     Heroine  begs  to  go,  since  this  is  the  last  ball,  and  promises  to  keep 

r  out  of  sight.     Mistress  gives  permission.      Heroine  crack*  the  ha«l-nut,  and 

*  lovely  dress  falls  out  with  moon  embroidered  upon  it.     Everyone   admires 

her;  she  is  mure  bcau'iful  than  ever.      Young  master  implores  her  to  tell  who 

she  is  and  whence  she  comes.     She  comes  from  '*  Stirrup- Land">  but  wilt  not 

I  tell  her  name.     She  leaves;  the  prince  (5/1)  follows  her.     To  get  rid  of  him, 

she  takes  handful  of  sand  from  her  pocket  and  throws  it  in  hts  face,   then 

vanishes.     He  is  in  despair,  and  (ells  mother  the  several   answers  he  has 

received   from   the  lovely  girl. — (6)    From   that  day  he  falls   ill ;    no  hing 

restores  him.     Servant  aiiks  hla  mother  to  let  her  prepare  his  meals  for  him  ; 

perhaps  he  will  take  them  then.     Mother  say^  *' How  dare  she  ask  such  a 

thing?*'     Hertine  goes  to   her  room  and  keeps  out  of  sight.     But  tn  the 

evening,  at  the  hour  of  the  bail,  »he  dons  the  moon  dress  and  presents  herself 

before  the  invalid,     He  recognises  her.     She  explains  that  she  kept  him  in 

ignorance  because  he  struck  her  before  slarltng  to  the  fete,  and  becau-ie  his 

mother  would  not  Ic:  her  go  to  it. — (7]  She  relates  her  history,  tcndif  him  till 

he  is  well,  then  marries  him. 
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Jhid.,  pp.  149-51. 


No.  XXXIII.     (From  Mentone;   told  by 
Marie  Alavena.) 

"  Marie  Robe  de  Bois." 
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(i)  Young  girl  has  a  sorceress  godmother,  who  one  day  uks,  "  Would  you 
like  to  come  with  me  ?"  Heroine  says  *'  Yes".  If  so,  she  must  ask  father  to 
buy  her  a  dress  l>ke  the  moon.  Heroine  says  she  his  such  a  dress.  Then 
godmother  tells  her  she  must  get  one  that  shines  tike  the  stars.  She  has  that 
too.  Then  she  must  have  one  that  shines  like  ihe  sun,  and  her  father  must 
make  her  a  dress  of  wood,  \sith  as  many  pockets  in  it  as  il  is  possible  to  have. 
Before  they  set  out,  godmother  bids  her  never  say  "Jt^^us,  Marie  T*  After 
walking  for  some  time,  heroine  says,  "Godmother,  aren't  we  there  yet? 
Jdsus,  Miric!  what  a  long  way  1"— (2)  Sorceress  takes  and  throws  her  into 
kirg's  garden,  where  there  is  an  orange-tree.  King's  son  often  walks  in  the 
garden.  Me  notices  for  several  days  that  some  of  the  orarges  are  missing ; 
at  last  one  day  he  catches  sight  of  little  giiL  lie  lUshes  to  tell  father  he  has 
found  the  thief  who  cats  the  oranges.  Heroine  is  frightened  on  seeing  king, 
implores  his  pardon,  saying  she  ale  oranges  becaase  she  was  hargry,  and  that 
it  was  her  godmother  «ho  sent  her  there. — (3)  King  engages  her  to  feed  his 
fowlf,  geese,  and  ducks.  —  (4)  At  carnival  time  kirg's  son  is  goirg  to  ball  and 
heroine  begs  him  to  take  her.  He  refuses,  and  she  goes  back  crying.  She 
dons  moon  dress  and  goes  to  ball  ;  dances  with  prince,  who  gives  her  a  ring. — 
(S)  Another  night,  when  he  has  started  to  ball,  the  dons  star  dress  and  follows 
him.  He  dances  wiih  her  and  gives  her  another  ring.— (6)  The  lame  thing 
happens  a  third  time.— {7)  When  he  geis  home  king's  son  falls  ill.  Heroine 
asks  queen  to  let  her  make  some  soup  that  nil!  cure  him.  In  the  first  spoonful 
he  takes  he  finds  the  three  rings  he  liad  given  her. — (8)  After  a  little  while  he 
manies  her. 


ArchiPoiogica/  Reviatfy  vo\.  \n  (March-July  1889),  pp.  24-37. 
(By  Karl  Blind.) 

Note. — The  story  was  procured  for  the  editor  by  Mr.  George  Sinclair  from 
his  mother-in-law,  who  had  it  from  her  grandfather,  and  he  in  turn  had  it  from 
his  grandmother.  His  mother-in-law  is  now  ( 1888 1  an  elderly  woman.  He 
is  not  aware  thai  it  was  ever  commilled  to  writing  in  the  faroUy  before.  Her 
native  place  is  a  small  town  not  far  from  Glasgow. 

A  Fre.sh  Scottish  Ashpitet.  Tale. 

( 1]  Gentleman  and  lady  have  one  little  girl,  very  pretty  and  very  good. 
When  she  is  6ve  years  old,  mother  dies.  Faihcr  is  brokenhearted  and  Uctle 
girl  cannot  underbtand  why  muther  does  not  come  to  her.  After  a  lime  father 
marries  widow  nith  two  daughters  oMer  than  little  girl.  They  are  both  very 
plain  and  jealous  of  &tep-si»ler's  beauiy,  and  would  banish  her  to  kitchen,  but 
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Step-mother  fears  husband's  dUapproval. — (3)  She  devises  a  plan  to  cause  in 
time  step  daughter's  death.  Sheep  have  found  hole  leading  to  garden,  and 
step^mother  tells  heroine,  who  lovci  the  fields  and  the  sheep,  to  stay  and 
watch  hole  and  not  let  sheep  through.  At  dinner  time  she  sends  her  a 
thimbleful  of  brolh,  a  grain  of  barley,  a  thread  of  meat,  and  a  crumb  of  bread. 
— (3)  Little  girl  is  hungry  but  dares  not  go  home  till  night.  She  cries,  and  a 
little  black  lamb  comes  to  aik  why.  Lamb  bids  her  not  cry  but  put  her  finger 
into  its  ear.^  There  she  finds  a  big  piece  of  bread.  She  is  to  feel  in  other  ear, 
where  she  Rods  a  big  piece  of  cheese.  She  has  a  good  dinner  and  is  happy. 
In  the  evening  step-mother  is  surprised  not  to  find  her  tired  and  hungry. — (4) 
Next  day  she  sends  her  again  b^it  gives  her  no  dinner.  Little  lamb  supplies 
bread  and  cheese. — (5)  Third  day  step-mother  sends  man  to  watch,  and  he 
reports  about  lamb.  Then  she  tells  husband  she  wants  a  sheep  killed.  He 
says  she  may  have  any  one ;  and  the  Jilttc  black,  lamb  is  killed. — (6)  Next  day 
whilst  little  girl  siLs  crying  in  the  field,  funny  little  old  woman  comes  to  her, 
and  when  told  about  lajnb,  bids  her  not  weep  but  gather  all  the  bones  and 
bring  (hem  to  her.  Little  girl  does  so,  but  one  shank  bone  is  missing  — (7) 
When  Sunday  comes,  little  girl  is  left  lo  cook  dinner  whilst  othen  go  lo 
church.  Step-molhcr  leaves  her  a  thimbleful  of  water,  a  grain  of  barley  and 
a  crumb  of  bread,  and  bids  her  make  a  big  pot  of  soup.  Little  girl  sits  crying, 
wishing  she  had  little  lamb  to  help  her.  In  comes  the  little  Iamb,  limping 
because  one  shank-bone  is  a-wanting,  and  tells  her  not  to  cry  but  to  dress  and 
go  to  church,  whilst  k  cooks  dinner,  but  be  sure  and  leave  before  the  end. — 
(8)  She  dresses,  putting  on  pretty  pair  of  glass  slippers  which  she  has.  She 
sits  near  church  door,  and  young  prince,  struck  by  her  beauty,  would  follow 
her  home.  But  she  leaves  first  and  he  misses  her.  Then  she  puts  on  her  old 
clothes  and  step-mother  and  stepsisters  return  and  are  astonished  to  find 
dinner  ready. — (g)  Next  Sunday  she  is  again  left  at  home  and  little  lamb  sends 
her  to  church.  This  time  prince  follows  her  and  picks  up  shoe  which  she 
drops  in  her  haste  to  get  away. — (lo)  But  he  does  not  catch  her,  and  so  makes 
proclamation  nent  day  that  he  will  marry  whomsoever  the  slipper  fits.  At 
length  he  comes  to  little  girl's  home,  and  one  stepsister  says  she  can  wear 
shoe.  She  chops  oft  her  toes  and  a  piece  of  her  heel  and  gets  slipper  on.— 
(11)  Prince  puts  her  on  horxe  behind  him  to  take  her  to  castle.  On  the  way 
they  pass  a  tree  where  a  raven  sits  and  sayF, 

*'  Haggit-heels  and  hewed  toes 
Behind  the  young  prince  rides  ; 
But  pretty  foot  and  bonnie  foot 
Behind  the  caldron  hides." 

Fiince  asks  what  bird  said  ;  stepnlaughter  replies,  *'  Only  nonsense."  On  the 
next  tree  another  raven  says  same  thing.  Then  prince  dismounLi,  and  seeing 
her  bleeding  foot,  takes  her  back  and  insists  on  looking  behind  caldron. — (l2) 
There  he  Ands  little  girl,  who  asks  to  go  and  dress  and  get  other  slipper. 
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Prince  recognises  her  and  ridci  uflT  with  her.     Whea  passing  first  tree  they 
hear  bird  say  : 

"  Pretty  foot  and  bonnie  foot 

Behind  the  young  prince  rides; 

But  haggit-heels  and  hewed  toes 

At  home  with  mama  bidca.'* 
They  reach  castle  and  Ure  happily. 


Archiv  fur  slavische  Phi/ologu,  herausgeben  von  V.  Jagi(5, 
Berlin,  1877,  ^'o'-  "j  PP-  622-23.  (20  Miirchen  from  Vuk 
Karajich.     Wien,  1870.) 

(1)  Emperor  has  wife  with  gold  star  on  brow  ;  daughter  with  the  same. 
He  promises  wife  on  her  death-bed  never  to  marry  any  but  a  woman  with  gold 
star  on  brow. — (2)  None  such  is  to  be  found,  and  at  last  Emperor,  with  the 
assent  of  his  minister,  determines  to  marry  his  daughter. — (3)  She  takes 
counsel  of  her  grandmother,  and  demands  from  her  fatlier,  first  a  s-ilk  dress, 
then  a  silver,  and  lastly  a  gold  dress,  each  so  fine  that  it  will  go  in  a  nuliiheU. 
Having  received  these,  hcruiiie  demands  and  obtains  a  dress  of  mouse-skins. — 
(4)  On  the  eve  of  the  wedding,  she  wiihes  to  bathe  in  a  tub,  and  wants  two 
ducks.  She  locks  herself  in  bath-room,  and,  leaving  the  two  ducks  to  splash 
about  in  the  water,  she  escapes  out  of  window  to  the  mountains,  wearing  the 
mouse-skin  dress.  Servants  listen,  and  hearing  splashing^  think  the  princeu  is 
still  bathing.  When  her  flight  is  discovered,  she  cannot  be  overtaken. — (5) 
Heroine  is  found  in  a  hollow  tree  by  a  neighbouring  prince,  who  is  out 
hunting  in  the  mountains.  He  takes  her  by  force  to  the  Court,  where,  clad  in 
mouse-skin  dress,  she  tends  the  geese  as  .\schenbriidcl.— (6]  Prince  gives  a 
large  feast,  to  which  many  guests  are  bidden.  Heroine  is  present  in  her  silk 
dress,  with  the  gold  star  on  her  brow.  Her  beauty  draws  all  eyca  towards  her. 
Prince  wants  to  know  who  she  is  and  whence  she  comes.  She  says  she  comes 
from  Ci'ffta-Grad  (Boot-Town),  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  found. — (7)  At 
the  second  fiu  she  appears  in  the  silver  dress,  and  says  she  comes  from  Legtn- 
Crad  (Legen-Town).'  Neither  can  this  place  be  found. — (8)  Third  time  she 
appears  in  gold  dress,  and  says  she  comes  f-om  SaMya-Grad  (Sabre-Town>, 
Prince  slips  ring  on  her  Bngcr,  unnoticed,  whilst  dancing  with  her. — (9)  He  falls 
ill  with  love  and  longing,  and  craves  to  eat  crumbled  bread  soaked  in  milk. 
Heroine  persuades  cook  to  allow  her  to  break  the  bread,  and  she  lets  her  ring 
fall  into  the  bowl.^(io)  Hereby  she  is  discovered,  and  the  marriage  follows. 
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^  The  word  Ledjan  occurs  very  frequently  in  Servian  and  Bulgarian  popular 
traditions.  ...  I  might  express  the  conjecture  that  the  word  Itgm  enfolds 
the  Magyar  leginy^  which  signifies  "young  fellow,  comrade,  soldier".  The 
Southern   Slavs  came  often  enough  into  contact  with  the  Magyar  Lfgtnf  . 
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132    Ihid.,  pp.   623  .24. 


(From    Mikulifitf, 


Varianis  of  the  above, 
pp.  23-28.) 

"  POPELJUHA   ZaVALJUH.V," 

(1)  Dying  wi^e  gives  liinfjr  a  rinj; ;  \^  must  mirry  none  whom  it  does  not 
fit. — {2)  It  fi's  his  daughter. — (3)  He  must  proLiirc  hrr  in  turn  a  sun,  a  moon, 
and  a  star  HrrM'.^4)  The  kuu  coun-itU  heroine  to  c1t[  ide  falher  by  meaas  of 
ducks. — (5}  She  escapes  to  another  kingdom  did  as  a  beggar,  and  is  engaged 
•s  cinder^^irl  at  ihc  paUce. — [6)  Prince  givcR  ball.s,  at  which  she  appears  ia 
the  three  dresses.  He  fall  <  Jn  Ijve  with  her,  and  a^ks  whence  she  comes.  She 
gires  answers,  **■  Lof^ov-Grad'"  (Coal-^hovil  Town),  '•^  P^eskov-Grad'^ 
(Poker-Town),  **  K'Jes^ev-Crati"  (Torg^-Town).  At  the  third  meeting  fche 
rcccivrs  a  ring  from  piince,  who  falls  ill  because  becannoE  6nd  her.  -(7)  When 
his  life  is  in  danger,  she  breaks  the  ring  in  haK,  and  lets  one  piece  tlip  into  the 
bowl  containing  invalidU  broth. — (S)  Recognition  and  marriage  f<.  How, 


133  From  Valjavcc.     No.  XII,  pp.  44-47. 

(1)  Paughter  gpts  advice  at  mother's  ci^avr. — (2)  F'r5t  dress  has  sun,  moon, 
Stars,  and  all  (he  heavens  upon  it.  Devil  htli'S  father  to  obtain  it,  and  he 
draw&  it  oui  of  a  nut-sbclL  Second  dress  H  1  ke  'hesea,  with  fi-hcs  swimming 
in  it.  King  pro<luces  it  out  of  a  hoz<  Inut  tbtll. — (3)  Third  request  is  for  a 
hollow  roan,  made  of  wood,  and  so  contrivrd  that  none  hhall  find  entrance 
into  it.  On  the  eve  of  wcddirg,  hero'ne  ti  krs  mrgic  dresse<,  and  escapes  in 
wooden  figuie  to  the  furcit,  where  *he  ftlU  in  with  r/Var,  and  remains  three 
years  with  ihrm. — {4)  Then,  taking  have  of  ihem,  ^he  wanders  further  through 
the  fore*t,  where  J-hc  is  met  by  three  princm — (5)  SuHfrqncnily  she  lives  at 
the  court  of  the  tlde&t  prince  as  cinder  gift — ;6}  The  story  proceeds  in  the 
luual  manner.     Recognition  comes  abont  by  means  of  ring. 


134  Archwio  per  io  Studio  deiic  Tradhiom  popohri.  Palermo,  1882. 
Vol  i,  pp.  190-95.  (A  Tuscan  story,  related  by  Maria  di  Monte 
Mignaio  nel  Casentino ) 

"La  Ciabattina  d'  Org"  (The  Little  Gold  Shoe). 

(j)  K'Dg  prnmues  dying  wife  that  >e  will  never  many  again  uiile*s  he  finds 
a,Wi>lBan  who  can  wrar  her  §•  Id  »hoe.  Some  time  afieiwards,  wh' n  king  has 
been  unable  to  find  atiyone  who  can  wear  shoe,  his  daughter  puts  it  on  heed- 
les&ly,  and  father  says  he  must  marry  her.— (2)  Heroine  goes  for  advice  to  old 
woman,  who  bids  her  first  demand  from  father  a  dre*s  made  of  all  the  flowers 
in  the  woild.  This  is  procured.  She  is  then  to  ask  for  a  dress  like  the 
waves  of  the  tea,  and  next,  for  one  wiih  all  the  stars  of  heaven  open  it. 
Wittn  these  aUo  have  been  supplied,  old  woman  bids  her  demand  a  cbestt 
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which  will  travel  like  the  wind  and  not  be  &een.  She  is  to  make  herself  a 
dress  of  pi^'Skin,  and  when  faiher  i&  ^eep  she  U  to  ^et  into  cheiit,  with  all 
her  dresEC5,  and  escape. — (j)  Ileruine  finds  herself  ia  a  forest,  where  she 
remains  in  hiding.  Kin^'i  servants  come  by  hunting,  and  seeing  strange 
bcast^  lhe7  take  it  to  king  before  killing  it.  King  questions  heroine,  who 
feigns  stupidity,  and  will  not  answer.  He  takes  hvr  to  hi4  mnther  to  mind 
the  poultry.  She  is  made  fun  of,  and  they  ti.k*  her  to  the  hen-roost.  Prince 
Ttsils  her  often  to  be  amusrd. — (4)  One  night  he  is  going  to  a  ball,  and  tells 
heroine  to  saddle  bis  horse.  She  replies  that  she  cinnot ;  i>he  only  minds 
fowls.  He  is  angry,  and  would  ».lrike  her  wiih  the  bridle.  So  she  runs  off  to 
sat'dle  the  horse.  When  he  has  gone  she  goes  to  her  chest,  dina  the  fljwer- 
drcss,  and  goes  to  the  ball.  Piince  dances  with  her,  and  she  says  she  comes 
from  Bridle-Beat.  lie  ^^ffeTS  to  accompany  her  home,  but  she  declines,  and 
is  invited  to  come  to  the  halt  next  nijiht. — (5)  Next  morning  prince  goes  to 
hcD-hoose,  and  tells  heroine  about  the  ball.  Everything  happens  as  before. 
Prince  threatens  to  hit  her  on  ihe  head  with  his  boots.  She  wears  second 
maf^ic  dress  to  ball,  and  'ells  prince  she  cumes  from  Bjot-Bcat. — ;6)  Next 
day  fce  threatens  her  wl  h  the  ^hov^l,  and  al  third  ball  she  says  she  comes  from 
Shovel-Uif.  Piince  gives  her  a  ring,  and  they  part — {7)  Next  d»y  he  a>l;s 
mother  to  make  him  some  sweet  cikcs,  for  he  intends  to  go  forth  in  search  of 
lovely  stranger.  Ucruine  tnters  whilst  4]ucen  is  making  cake«,  and  asks  for  a 
little  flour.  Queen  tries  to  s-nd  her  aw^y.  but  hhe  ple.idi  for  the  flour,  sayirg 
it  is  for  a  siik  hen.  Heroine  (uts  ring  in  the  dough,  which  she  lays  beside 
queen's  cakes.  Prince  sets  out  with  the  cikes  in  a  hannkerchief.  Presently 
he  tastes  one,  and  chat  crs  Qpnn  the  ring  ~(S)  He  returns  in  haste,  and 
questions  mother,  and  mstss  that  heroine  shall  make  him  some  cakes.  U0 
watches  at  ktj-hole,  and  sers  her  dres&td  as  at  ball. — (u)  He  marries  her. 


Variants  of  the  above.     /M.^  pp.  196-200. 
I. — From  Praloveccliio. 
"Makia  ui  Legno"  (.Maria  Wood), 
^t)  King  is  to  marry  whomsoeYer    deceased  wiVs   j'wels  best  become. 
Daughter  puts  them  on,  and  father  se<k$  to  marry  htr. — (2)  She  takes  counsel 
of  governess,  who  bids  htr  a.'-k  'or  three  mogic  dresses,  and  then  for  a  white 
horse,  with  no  single  apcik  of  black   about  him.      She  kills  the  horse,  and 
makes  herself  a  dress  of  iis  hk'O,   and   in  this  disguise  escapes,  taking  the 
magic  drcsse*!. — (3)  A  hunting-prince  finds  her  in  the  forest,  and  is  about  to 
kill  her,  when  she  says  : 

'*  I  am  called  Maria  Wood, 
A  cunning  piece  of  womanhood  ; 
1  am  a  wondrous  woik  uf  art, 
And  I  cume  from — such  a  part. 
Just  10  crave  )our  charity, 
Kind  kir,  1  pray  you  show  it  me." 
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Pfince  takes  her  home,  And,  after  a  few  daja,  leU  her  go  free  aboat  the  hoote. 
He  gets  to  like  the  animal,  aad  cUls  it  "ugly  beasl". — (4)  He  is  going  to 
aome  feasts,  and  three  times  refuses  lo  lake  "ugly  bea^t"  with  him,  striking 
her  with  tlie  shovel,  the  tongs,  and  with  the  saddle.  Heroine  goes  to  the 
feaats,  and  gives  the  names  of  objecti  with  \vhich  prince  has  struck  her. — 
(5)  He  looks  through  key-bole,  and  watches  heroine  don  magic  dress  beneath 
her  hide. — (6)  He  then  falls  ill,  and  craves  food  made  by  her,  in  which  she 
pats  ring  given  her  at  feasU — (7)  Finally  he  diu:overs  her  in  her  room,  learns 
her  story,  and  marries  her. 
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II.  From  Garfagnana-Estense. 


"La  Margofa  di  Lecno." 

(I)  Girl  puts  on  dead  mother's  ring,  and  father  wants  to  m-irry  her. — {2)  She 
asks  for  three  dresses.  Then  for  a  wooden  figure,  and  escapes  in  it — 
(3)  Hunting'prince  finds  figure,  and  his  dogs  bajk  at  it.  Heroine  tells 
prince  she  is  called  the  Wooden  Lady.  He  takes  her  to  palace,  where  she 
lives  in  the  kitchen. — (4)  She  is  beaten  three  times  by  prince  with  shovel, 
tODgs,  and  bellows,  and  she  names  these  objects  at  the  three  balls  at  which 
she  appears  in  magic  dresses.  Prince  gives  her,  at  the  second  and  third  balls, 
a  ring  and  a  pin. — (3)  She  afterwards  puts  these  in  food  for  love-sick  prince* 
and  is  thus  discovered,  and  married. 


137  in.  From  Florence. 

**  Pellicciotto." 

Ci)  A  lovely  girl,  daughter  of  a  lord,  is  poor,  and  sets  out  to  seek  her  for- 
tune. She  meets  a  fairy,  who  makes  her  dress  like  a  man,  gives  her  a  fur 
doak  to  cover  her  face  and  the  rest  of  her  body,  and  a  magic  wand. — (a)  The 
King  of  Portugal  engages  her  as  stable-boy,  and  calls  her  "  Ugly  Skin" 
(Pellicciotto).— (3)  King  goes  to  three  balls,  and  Ugly  Skin,  who  each  time 
saddles  his  horee,  forgets  (i)  stirrups,  (2)  whip,  (3)  bridle.  King  beats  her 
with  these  objects. — (4)  Heroine  goes  to  ball5,  and  gives  names  of  objects  as 
her  home.  Servants  follow  her  by  king'*  orders,  and  are  detained  (l)by 
con/eUi,  (2)  by  copper?,  (3)  by  great  smoke.— (5)  King  falls  ill,  and  wants 
little  cakes  made  by  mother.  These  get  burnt,  and  mother  substitutes  those 
made  by  heroine,  who  had  begged  for  a  little  dough.— (6)  King  finds  ring 
inside  cake  ;  sends  for  Ugly  Skin,  and,  whilst  speaking,  tears  her  cloak  at  the 
neck,  and  discovers  who  she  is. 
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IV.  From  Florence. 
"  Zucchettina"  (Little  Gourd). 

(i)  Woman  gives  birtb  to  a  gourd,  according  to  augury,  but  does  not  know 
that  ihere  is  a  lovely  g"!  inside,  and  exposes  it  in  the  forest — fa)  King's  son 
finds  a  talking  gourd,  and  takes  it  home. — (3)  King  gives  three  balls  ;  heroine 
appears  at  each  in  a  different  dress.  Prince  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  gives 
her  (i)  ring,  (2)  bracelet,  (3)  pin.  Whew  prince  was  refusing  to  take 
2^ccbett<na  to  balls  he  gave  her  (I)  a  whipping,  (2)  kick,  {3)  box  on  the  ear. 
Zucchettina  changes  her  country  every  night,  and  names  Whip,  Kick,  Slap, 
— (4)  Love-sick  prince  will  not  eat ;  Zucchettina  prepares  his  breakfast,  and 
puts  in  objects  given  at  balls. —(5)  Prince  discovers  who  she  is^  and  marries 
her. 
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V.  From  Florence. 

"La  DoNNiNA  r»i  Lecno"  (The  I jttle  Wooden  I^dy). 

(l)  Girl  asks  her  father  for  a  wooden  case,  three  dresses,  and  the  bird  Ver- 
derrio.     She  sings  : 

*'  I  am  a  lady  made  of  wood, 
A  cunning  piece  of  womanhood. 
If  you  would  show  your  charity, 
Then  give  to  me." 

(2}  She  is  taken  to  the  king's  palace,  and  put  in  ben-house.     Hens  sing : 

"  Ko-ko  ko,  ke-ke-ke. 
What  a  lovely  little  keeper  have  we  I" 

is)  King  falls  in  love  with  beautiful  stranger  at  ball,  and  sends  servants  to 
follow  her  home.  She  throws  sand  and  quattn'ni,  and  half  blinds  them. — 
(4)  At  length  the  king  falls  ill,  and  finds  in  his  food  the  present  given  to 
beautiful  stranger  at  ball. 
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VL  From  Florence. 
"MoNA  Caterina." 

(1)  Heroine  sets  out  to  seek  her  fortune.  She  meets  an  old  woman  who  is 
a  fairy,  and  who  gives  her  an  oM  woman's  dress  for  disguise,  a  magic  wand,  a 
walnut,  an  almond,  and  a  filbert.— {2)  Heroine,  disguised,  goes  and  sits  on  a 
stone  by  the  king's  palace.  She  cracks  the  walnut,  and  there  come  out  two 
tiny,  tiny  little  men  who  walk  about.  Queen  wants  to  buy  them  ;  heroine 
will  not  sell  them,  but  asks  to  take  service  at  palace.  Next  day  she  cracks  the 
almond,  and  there  come  forth  two  liny  little  horses.  Queen  wants  them,  but 
has  not  courage  to  take  the  old  woman  into  the  palace.     Third  day  two  little 
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horses  in  a  coach  come  out  of  the  RlberU  In  order  to  obtun  these,  queen  con- 
sents tu  lake  old  woman  as  goose  girl. — (3)  Heroine  has  room  to  herself. 
She  tends  (he  geese  and  takes  them  to  twim.  Meanwhile  she  bathes,  and 
geese  sing  : 

*'  Wc  have  come  from  over  the  mere. 

Our  beautiful  keeper  brought  m  here. 

Vi'ah  her  beautiful  wand,  how  lovely  is  she  1 

W'ottid  not  our  master  enamoured  be  ?" 

King,  being  told  of  this,  goes  to  watch  anwen,  and  falls  Ln  lore  with  heroine. 
— (4)  At  last  he  falls  ill,  and  confesses  object  of  his  love;  but  heroine  denies 
(hat  she  is  other  than  an  old  woman.  He  insiaiK  on  having  food  prepared  by 
her.— (5)  He  wants  her  to  feed  him,  and  she,  pretmding  she  caruoc  do  so 
properly,  *>otls  his  face  all  over.  King  declares  his  love,  and  at  lost  agrees 
that  no  one  shall  be  told  that  she  is  not  ugty  and  ulJ.  — (6)  All  are  amaied  at 
(he  kind's  choice  till  the  weddirgday,  when  they  see  his  beautiful  bride. 
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VII.  From  Pralovecchio, 


"La  Giorcia." 

(1)  La  Giorgia  is  a  young  lady  who  sets  out  to  see  the  world.  She  reaches 
a  certain  city  where  the  kind's  goose-herd  has  just  died. — (2)  She  makes  a 
grave-digger  sell  her  the  skin  of  a  corpse,  and  disguised  in  this  she  goes  to  the 
court  and  obtains  the  post  of  goose-girl.  — (3)  Geese,  seeing  the  new  herd, 
sing: 

"  Crocro,  cre-cre  ! 
What  a  very  lovely  herd  have  we  I 
She  is  as  lovely  as  the  sun, 
Wuuld  not  our  mosici'fi  heart  be  won  T' 


King's  son  becomes  suspicious,  and  goes  behind  a  hedge  to  spy.— (4)  Then 
he  feigns  illness,  and  wants  sweetmeats  made  for  him  by  the  goose  herd,  who 
puts  in  ttirm  a  ring  engraved  with  royal  arms,  and  other  trinkets.— (5)  Finally 
the  prince  marries  her,  and  on  the  wcddinR-day  bhc  appears  in  her  own 
undisguised  loveliness. 

Editor's  Note. — The'narraior  made  no  mention  of  the  three  festivaU,  but 
the  conclusion  of  the  story  would  lead  one  10  suspect  that  she  had  forgotten 
them. 
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Archivio,  vol.  ii.  Palermo,  1883.  Pp.  21-25.  Novelh  Fopolari 
Sarde,  by  P.E.  (luamcrio.  Sior)'  No.  I.  (In  dialect ;  narrated 
by  Catcrina  Colombano,  widow  of  Luciano  of  Calangianus,  and 
written  down  by  Marlino  Colombano,  also  of  Calangianus.) 

**  Maria  Intaulata"  (Maria  Wood). 

(I)  Queen,  on  her  deaih-^efU  exacts  promise  thai  Wirg  will  only  marry 
someooe  who  can  wear  her  na^, — (2)  Afier  her  de^th  the  kin^,  having  tried 
the  ring  in  vain  throughout  ih;  town,  tits  it  on  his  own  daughter,  and  rcsolvei 
to  marry  her. — {3)  She  lakes  counsel  with  Eovcmess,  and  aslcs  father  in  turn 
fur  three  mxgic  Ureases  (a  m  iijn-dress,  a  &tar-dress,  and  a  dress  of  chimes). 
which  are  supplied.  Then  she  is  to  get  a  wooden  dress  made  and  escape  in 
it. — (4)  In  this  way  shi  comes  at  last  to  a  king*i>  palace,  and  U  allowed 
to  live  ia  poultry-hujse.  At  night  she  dufT^  wooden  dress,  and  in  dress 
of  chiroci  climbs  tree  in  front  of  palace.  All  arc  puzzled  what  the  music  can 
be  :  the  same  thing  happens  next  nighL  la  the  mjrning  she  is  fetched  from 
pouUrj-hoose  to  fill  the  place  of  waiting-maid,  bhe  appeal  s  in  wooden 
drest,  tells  queen  she  wears  ic  as  penance,  and  calls  herself  Maria  IntauUta. 
— (5)  When  the  prince  is  starting  10  the  feasts,  she  forgets  to  give  bim  (1) 
whip,  (2)  bridle,  (3)  >pun.  He  strikes  her  with  these  objects,  and  she  names 
them  when  presently  a>ked  whence  she  corner. — (6)  fil^c  b^s  leave  10  go  to 
each  of  the  three  feasts.  Queen  at  first  refuses,  but  at  length  grants  it  on 
condition  that  heroine  keeps  out  of  her  son's  sight.  She  appears  at  6rst  ball 
in  star  dress,  at  the  second  in  moon-dress,  lastly,  in  dress  of  chimes.  Prince 
dances  with  her,  and  each  time  gives  her  a  diamond  [ring].  She  escapes 
alone,  and  queen  a:tk(  on  hei  return  if  her  son  has  seen  her.  She  says  no. 
Heroine  presently  asks  master  if  he  has  enjoyed  himself,  and  he  breaks  off  in 
the  midst  of  remarking  there  wa<i  a  girl  pie>ent  like  herself.  This  happens 
three  tiroef.— (7)  Then  prince  falls  ill  when  he  fails  to  discover  who  lovely 
stranger  is.  Doctors  say  ihey  cannot  cure  him,  because  he  is  sick  of  love. 
Heroine  asks  leave  10  cairy  his  food  to  him.  Queen  tays  it  is  useless,  for  he 
will  not  eat.  Heroine  ihnce  carries  brulh  to  prince,  each  time  putting  in  one 
of  the  diamonds  he  had  given  her.— (8)  Prince,  convinced  thai  bis  lady-love 
is  none  other  than  Maria  Intaulata,  springs  out  of  bed,  splits  open  the  wooden 
disguise  with  his  dagger,  and  recognises  the  bcau'y  of  the  balls.  He  takes 
her  to  his  parenli  and  maxties  her. 
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Ibid.,  p.  27.  (Told  by  Speranza  Sana  of  Sa.ssari,  Sardinia,  who 
cannot  read  or  write,  and  transcribed  by  Prof.  Guarnerio,  with 
the  help  of  Antonio  Cottoni,  also  of  Sassari.) 

**  Maria  Instauradda"  (Maria  Wainscotted.) 

il)  A  kixig  is  left  a  widower.     His  dying  wife  gave  him  a  diamond  [ring], 
and  liadr  him  marry  whomsoever  it  would  fit. — (2)  His  only  daughter  ines  it 
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on  ;  it  fiti  her  well,  tnd  father  says  he  muit  marry  her. — (3)  Heroine  in 
despair  goes  weeping  to  her  room,  and  ciying  "  My  fate,  my  fate  I"  Her 
fate  (or  fortune)  appears  to  her,  and  bids  her  demand  from  father  a  robe 
of  ijolden  bells.  A  gentleman  (explained  by  stoty'teller  as  the  Devil)  comes 
to  perplexed  father  and  asks  what  troubles  him,  and  undertakes  to  supply  the 
robe  of  bells,  and  sa)s  king  may  command  him  should  he  want  more. — (4) 
Heroine  weeps  when  falher  gives  her  the  robe,  and,  counselled  by  her  fate, 
a&ka  him  for  one  in  which  are  the  sun  and  the  moon.  This  is  provided  in 
the  same  manner,  and  heroine  next  asks  fur  a  robe  uiih  as  many  fish  as  are 
in  the  sea. — {5)  On  receiving  this  she  weeps  anew,  and  calls  on  her  fate,  who 
now  bids  her  go  to  the  woodcuiter  and  let  him  make  her  a  dress  of  nothing 
but  wood,  with  hinges. — (6]  Wood-cutter  makes  the  dress,  and  her  fate  takes 
heroine  to  another  king's  bouse,  wliere  she  ia  engaged  as  servant-girl  in  the 
stable  to  look^aftcr  the  horses.  Heroine  says  her  name  is  *'  Maria  Wain- 
scoUed".  Every  day  she  gets  the  horses  ready  for  the  king's  son.  Eftry 
time  she  goes  out  the  king's  son  passes.  **Is  it  my  turn,  your  Majesty?" 
"  Ml  strike  you  a  blow  with  the  spurs."— (7)  He  goes  to  a/f/e,  and  heroine's 
fate  dresses  her  quickly  in  the  robe  of  golden  bells,  and  takes  her  straight  to 
where  he  if.  Whilst  dancing  with  her  he  asks  whence  she  comes.  '*  From 
the  City  of  the  Spurs.'*  *'  My  falher  is  king,  and  I  have  never  beard  mention 
of  that  city."  The  fate  takes  her  home  before  the  king's  son,  WLcn  he 
returns,  heroine  says,  **  You  wouldn't  take  me,  then?"  *'  It  is  someone  else 
than  you  whom  I  have  seen  danang." — (8)  When  he  is  going  to  another 
festival  she  says,  *'  Is  it  my  turn  ?"  And  he  :  *'  I  will  strike  you  a  blow  with 
the  saddle."  The  fate  takes  her,  diffeiently  cUd,  tu  where  he  is.  I  le  is  pleased, 
and  ftsks  whence  she  comes.  "  From  the  City  of  the  Saddle.''  '*  My  father 
is  king,"  etc  AU  at  once  the  fate  takes  her  back  before  the  king's  son 
returns.  **  You  wouldn't  take  me,  then  ?"  He  rejoins  as  liefore.— (9)  He  is 
starting  to  another  festival,  and  she  says, '•  Isn't  it  my  turn  ?"  "I'll  strike 
you  with  the  whip."  Her  fate  dresses  her  In  the  robe  with  the  fishes,  and 
whilst  dancing  she  comes  to  the  king's  son,  and,  to  his  inquiry,  answers,  **I 
come  from  the  City  of  the  Whip."  '*My  father  is  king,"  etc.  As  they  dance 
he  gives  her  a  diamond  [ring].  Suddenly  the  fate  takes  her  home  before  be 
comes.  **  You  wouldn't  take  me,  then  ?"  she  says.  "  I  have  seen  someone 
else  than  you." — (10)  Meantime  he  falls  sick,  and  that  p>oor  thing  is  always 
down  in  the  stable.  He  will  eat  nothing,  and  she  hears  of  it,  and  begs  of 
the  queen  :  **  Let  me  cook  the  food  and  he  will  eat  it."  She  cooks  the  food, 
and  puts  the  diamond  into  it  ;  and  he  has  scarce  taken  two  moathfols  when 
be  finds  it.  ''Who  has  cooked  this  food?"  His  mother  is  frightened. 
*'  Mammals  darling,  I  have  cooked  it  for  you."  This  he  will  not  believe,  and 
at  length  he  learns  that  Maria  Wairucotted  has  cooked  it  *'  Let  her  come 
up."  The  fate  Lakes  her,  and  puts  on  the  best  dress  she  has.  He  recognises 
her.  and  they  arc  married. 
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Ibid.^   p.   3r.      (Communicated  to  Prof.  Guamerio  by  Signer     6 
Giovanni  Pipere  of  Nuoro,  Sardinia.) 

"  Sa  Bitella  de  SOS  CoRROs  d'  Oko"  (The  Calf  with  the 
Golden  Horns). 

(1)  Widower,  with  daughter  n&incd  Barbarella,  majxies  widow  named 
Tatoiu,  who  has  daughter  named  Juliana.  Step*mothet  illtreats  heroine 
because  she  is  fairer  and  more  skilful  than  her  own  daughter,  and  at  last  give*; 
her  nothing  to  eat. — (2)  Htroine  goes  to  fetch  water  from  fountain.  Stand 
ing  one  day  under  shade  of  cherry-tree,  she  sees  a  fairy  in  a  robe  of  silk  anH 
shoes  of  silver,  who  a»ks  her  for  a  little  water  Heroine  willingly  offers  her 
the  pitcher,  and  fairy  having  drunk  blesses  her,  saying  may  she  be  so  fair  that 
a  king's  son  shall  fall  in  love  with  her  ;  then  gives  her  a  calf  with  golden  hom^ 
which  she  must  take  care  of  all  its  life  and  always  obey. — (3)  Step-mother, 
envious  of  heroine's  fortune,  asks  how  she  came  by  calf,  and  sends  own 
daughter  to  draw  water.  Juliana  refuses  fairy's  reciucst  for  a  drink  ;  fairy 
curses  her  so  that  she  becomes  obnoxious  to  all.  She  shrivels  up  and  looks 
like  an  old  woman.  Many  years  pa.ss  ;  heroine  pastures  her  calf  every  day. 
She  is  now  nineleen  years  old,  and  so  beautiful  (hat  step- mother  hates  her. 
(4)  One  day  when  father  is  away  at  his  hut  vi-itb  the  goats,  step-mother  re- 
solves  to  kill  calf.  Heroine  weeps  thereat;  calf  spe.iks,  bids  her  collect  all 
its  boneSt  wrap  them  in  a  napkin,  and  put  them  in  a  certain  grotto;  then  on 
holy  days  when  step-mother  goes  wiih  own  daughter  to  mass,  leaving  heroine 
to  cook  the  flour,  she  is  to  nm  to  grotto  where  she  will  find  silk  dresses  and 
silver  shoes,  don  these  and  hie  to  mass.  But  she  must  leave  before  the  rest, 
as  soon  as  priest  has  given  the  benediction,  hurry  to  grotto  and  change 
clothes  ;  then  get  home  so  that  step-mother  may  Hnd  flour  done.  Calf  is 
slain  and  eaten  ;  heroine  collects  bones  and  does  as  bidden. — (5)  Every  Sunday 
afterwards  she  goes  to  moss  after  dressing  at  grotto.  King's  son  goes  also, 
and  having  seen  heroine  several  times,  falls  in  love  with  her,  but  cannot  dis* 
cover  who  she  is  or  where  she  lives.  —  (6)  One  Sunday  heroine  loses  her  shoe 
iu  }ier  hurry  at  the  church  door.  King's  son  finds  it,  and  proclaims  that  he 
will  wed  whomsoever  it  fits.  Many  maidens  try  in  vain. — (7)  At  last 
heroine,  shy  and  full  of  doubt,  goes  to  try.  Shoe  fits  her,  and  king,  rejoiced 
At  recognising  her,  marries  her.     Step-sister  remains  unsavoury  and  ashamed. 


Archivioy  ii,  pp.  45-58-     "  La  Cenerentola  a  Parma  e  a  Camerino",    208 
by  Caterina  Pigorini-Bcri.     Pp.  49-54.     (From  Parma;  given 
in  dialect,  with  Italian  translation.) 

"  La  Sendrarceuij^." 

(1)  A   king   has    three   daughters.      Elder   daughters  are  jealous    of   the 
youngest,  because  she  is  more  beautiful,  and  king  loves  her  best.     They  fear 
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him,  and  every  morning  go  to  wish  him  good  diy  and  «»k  if  he  his  slept 

well.     King  has  three  ihrones,  a  white,  a  red,  and  a  black.     When  feeling 
contented  he  occnpies  the  white  ;  wlicn  only  so-so,  the  icA ;  when  cro&s,  the 
black      One  Hay  he   ii  so  angry  with  elder  daut;hiers  iliit  he  sits  on  black 
throne,     ElJvst  seeing  him  there,  asks  if  he  Is  angry  with  her.     He  says  yes, 
because  ^he  does  not  care  for  him.     Daughter  re{>Iies  :  "  1  like  )'on  as  much 
as  1  like  eating  chitkcn."     Second    daughicr  a-^ki   same  question,  and  says 
she  1  kes  him  as  much  as  a  piece  of  breid.     Voangest  daughter  says  to  sisters, 
"Leave  it  to  inc  to  put  him  in  a  gn^  temper,"     She  goes  and  asks  same 
question  as  others,  then  tells  king  she  loves  him  as  much  as  a  grain  of  salt. — 
(i)  Then  kirg  isargry  in  earnest,  calls  hii;  servant,  and  bids  him  lake  youngest 
daughter   to  the  forest,  kill  her,  and   bring   him   back   her  heati'  and  her 
clothes.     Away  they  go  to  the  forest,  but  servant  i:i  so  touched  by  her  di^treu 
that  instead  of  sla}irig  her  be  buys  a  sheep  from  a  passing  shepherd,  kills  it, 
and  takes  out  its  heart.     Then  he  strips  heroine,  puis  an  ass's  skin  over  her, 
finds  a  hollow  willow-tree  in  which  she  may  take  shelter  fium  the  cold,  and 
returns  to  give  heart  and  clothes  to  king,  who  is  already  penitent  and  very 
melancholy.     Elder  sisters  are  well  pleased. — (3)  A'  midnight  some  witches 
passing  through  forest  find  heroine,   and  ask  why  she  is  in  tree.     She  tells 
them  everything,  and  one  of  them  gives  her  a  wand  and  a  little  nut,  and  tells 
her  to  strike  (he  nut  with  the  wand  when  she  want^  anything,  and  she  will  have 
it. — (4)  The  king  hunts  daily  in  the  forest.     His  dog  has  discovered  heroin^ 
and  every  day  ukd  whatever  he  catches  to  her.     King    notices    that  dog 
always  goes   to   same  hollow  tree,    follows  one  day    behind   him.  and  &nds 
heroine  in  the  ast-skin,  who,  not  to  betray  the  servant,  telis  him  she  has  lost 
her  way  in  the  forest,  and  U  without  hnu^e  or  home.     King  Lakes  pity  on  her, 
and  offers  to  lake  her  to  court  to  be  kitchen-matd   {cenerrnU/a)  in  the  place 
of  one  he  has  just  discharged.     She  is  kindly  treated  at  palace,  and  most  of 
all  the  king  wishes  her  well,  for  he  cinnot  fo  get  his  daughter,  whom  she 
resembles. — (5)  It  U  Carnival  time,  and  sisters  arc  going  to  the  ball.     Father, 
to  divert  his  thoughts,  accompanies  ihcm.     Left  alone,  heroine  uses  nut  and 
wand  to  procure  dress  like  the  stars,  and  a  carnage  and  fuur  in  which  she 
goes  to  ball.     Everyone  wants  to  dance  with  her  and  to  sec  her  home,  but 
ml  midnight  she  insists  on  Icavirg  alone.      Next  morning  sisters  tell  her  of 
lovely  stranger  at  bill.     Heroine  murmurs  to  herself,  "  That  was  I."     They 
ask  what   she  said:  "Only  that  1  much  preferred  staying  by  the  hearth." — 
(6)  Second  night  she  g<>es  in  dress  like  the  sun.     Prince  tails  in  love  with  her, 
and  sets  guards  at  the  door  to  stop  her  leaving  ;    but  she  throws  so  many 
cenfttti  that  they  are  blinded  and  do  not  see  her  go.     Next    morning    she 
makes  same  answer  to  sisters. — {7]  Third  night  she  nears  dress  like  the  moon, 
aiid  dances  so  much  that  midn'g*it  passes  before  she  knows  it :  and  that  was 
the  hour  at  which  she  ought  to  be  home  by  the  hearth  or  the  charm  would 
work  no  more.     Stie  hastens  away  and  the  prince  fullows.     She  throws  a 
quantity  of  flowers  and  escapes  as  t»efore  ;  only  in  getting  into  the  carriage  she 
loses  one  gold  shoe  unawares,  and  ihi&  is  taken  to  the  piince.     Undrc&iing  in 


See  note  3. 
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hute,  she  forgets  to  lake  off  her  gold  s  ockirgs.  Sisters  rettt'n  and  tell  her 
what  has  happened  ;  bhe  mutters  the  same  as  before. — (8)  Next  day  prince 
procUims  that  he  will  wed  whomuicver  shoe  6t^,  anc'  it  is  tried  throiighoul  the 
whole  city.  At  last  it  is  brought  to  king's  palace.  T<vo  sisters  try  in  vain, 
and  say  for  fun,  "Let  us  try  it  on  Cinderella,"  who,  not  wishing  to  show 
gold  s'ockings,  makes  excuses.— (9)  King  for  amus-meni  forces  her  to  ccm- 
ply,  and  the  truth  is  revealed.  He  is  overjoyed  at  recovering  his  daughter, 
and  she  is  married  to  the  prince  and  taken  in  triumph  through  the  city.  In 
coarse  of  time  she  becomes  qneen,  and  ihe  i-isterv  are  very  fnrioos. 


//^/V/.,  pp.  54-58.     (From  Camerino.) 
"  I>A  Cenerektola." 

(i)  A  rich  merchant  and  his  wife  have  two  daughters  :  one  they  love  much 
and  call  their  lovely  daughter,  the  other  they  love  but  liitle,  and  call  the  ugly 
Cinderella,  because  she  ia  always  made  to  stay  by  the  Arc.  — (2)  When  he 
goes  from  home  the  merchant  asks  what  present  he  f>hall  bring  daughters. 
The  elder  always  chooses  fine  clothes,  such  as  never  were  seen  before  ; 
Cinderella  pretends  always  not  to  want  anything.  But  just  as  father  is  start- 
ing she  runs  after  himj  so  that  mother  and  si'stcr  shall  not  know,  and  one  day 
asks  him  for  a  golden  apple-tree  ;  another  time  for  a  little  gold  pot,  and  on  a 
third  occasion  fur  a  liiilr  gold  spade.  She  plants  the  gold  tree  where  mother 
and  sbter  shall  not  see  it.~{3)  It  is  carnival  time,  and  there  is  a  ball  at  king's 
paUce,  to  which  mother  and  sister  are  invited.  Stater  taunts  heroine,  and 
says  she  must  stay  by  the  hearth  while  they  go  to  ball.  She  goc«  id  one 
ol  her  fine  dresses,  and  then  Cinderella  runs  to  apple  tree,  and  says — 

*'  Little  golden  apple-tree. 
With  my  vase  of  gold  have  I  watered  thee. 
With  my  spade  of  gold  have  I  digged  thy  mould. 
Give  mc  your  lovely  clothes  I  pray, 
And  take  my  ugly  rags  away.** 

So  she  gets  a  beautiful  dress  and  goes  to  the  ball.  Prince  falls  in  love  with 
her,  but  cannot  Icam  who  she  is  nor  whence  she  comes.  She  escapes  without 
anyone  seeing.  Sister  returns  and  tells  her  of  lovely  stranger.— (4)  All 
happens  the  same  a  second  time.  Prince  sets  guards  at  the  door,  and  not 
knowing  how  (o  escape,  heroine  pretends  she  has  lost  one  of  the  gold  rings 
with  which  her  dress  is  trimmed.  Whilst  evervone  is  searching  for  it  she 
slips  away.— (5)  Prince  sets  a  trap  for  her  at  third  ball,  and  when  she  is  escap- 
ing, one  of  her  shoes  remains  behind. — (6)  Prince  will  wed  whomsoever  shoe 
fits.  He  comes  after  a  time  to  merchant's  house.  Sister  cannot  wear  shoe  ; 
feeing  Cinderella  prince  says,  *'  Let  that  girl  come  and  try."  Mother  says  no, 
she  is  ashamed  of  her.  Prince  insists,  and  the  shoe  fits  her.  Prince  says  he 
will  return  for  her  when  he  has  told  his  father,  and  make  her  his  bride.— (7) 
Then  mother  undresses  Cinderella  and  puts  her  in  a  tub,  and  dresses  other 
daughter  in  her  clothes.     She  makes  a  big  fire  meaning  to  boil  tub.     Phncc 
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returns  and  recognises  that  it  is  not  Cinderella,  and  asks,  **  Where  is  she 
who  is  to  be  my  hridc  ?**  Sister  says  it  is  herself,  but  cock  flies  on  to  the 
tub,  singing — 

**  Cock-a-doodle-doo, 

Cinderella  it  is  who  wore  the  shoe. 
Look  under  the  tub  if  you  would  see  ber^ 
Listen  to  me  if  you  would  free  her/' 

Sister  tries  to  drire  cock  away.  Prince  uks  what  is  the  matter,  and  cock 
begins  crowing  again.  Prince  says  he  means  to  listen,  and  cock  points  htm 
to  the  tub. — (3)  He  lakes  out  Cinderella  and  puts  in  sister;  then  rides  off 
with  bis  bride. — (9)  Mother  comes  in  and  makes  water  boil  ready  for  tub, 
and  sings^ 

'•  My  lovely  daughter  will  be  his  bride, 

She  journeys  away  at  the  prince's  side. 

In  the  tub  my  ugly  daughter, 

Is  done  to  death  in  boiling  water." 

Girl  calls  out  from  the  tub,  but  mother  will  not  heed,  and  goes  on  singing. 
When  the  bulling  is  over  she  finds  her  mistake,  and  fears  to  meet  her  husband. 
(10)  So  at  night-fall  she  props  up  the  corpse  on  the  landing  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  lights  the  lamp,  and  then  goes  off.  Husband  returns  and  says  to 
corpse,  "Where's  jour  mother?"  Getting  no  answer  he  aska  again,  and, 
angered  by  her  silence,  he  gives  body  a  blow,  which  knocks  it  downstairs. 
So  mother  escapes  blame. 


6    Archivio  deiU  Tradizioni  popolari.    Palermo,   1S83.     Vol.  ii,  pp. 
185-187.     "Primo  Saggio  di  novelle  popolari  sarde",  da  P.  E. 
Guarren'o.     Novella  V.     (Narrated  by  Maddalena  Saba,  aged 
70,  a  peasant  of  Mores  ;  transcribed  by  Stefano  Chessa,  also  of 
Mores  in  Logredoro,  Sardinia.) 


*'Sa  Contanscia  de  Chiginera"  (The  Story  of  Cinderella). 

(1)  Man  and  his  wife  have  three  daughters.  Wife  dies,  and  father,  who  is 
a  merchant,  asks  daughters  before  he  goes  away  on  business  what  they  would 
like.  Elder  daughters  ask  for  an  apron  each  ;  the  youngest  asks  him  to  make 
so  many  bows  to  \}[it  puszont  meJianu.  On  the  way,  father's  horse  refuses  to 
go  on,  either  forward  or  back,  because  there  is  a  puztant.  Father  delivers 
youngest  daughter's  salutations,  and  the  Custom  gives  him  a  nut  for  her.  He 
buys  the  two  aprons  in  the  tovni,  returns  home  and  distributes  gifts. 
Cinderella,  the  youngest  daughter,  thanks  him  and  takes  care  of  nut. — (2) 
little  while  after  father  leaves  home  again.  Elder  daughters  ask  for  fiuis; 
OodereUa  bids  him  salute  the puzicnr  medianu.  Horse  slopsstill  at  a  certain 
ipot,  the  pHiWHt  appear?,  and  in  exchange  for  salutations  sends  Cinderella  an 
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almond.  Father  buys  fans  and  returns  home.— (3)  One  feast  d»y  Cinderella 
open^s  ihr  nut  and  tiring-maids  come  forth,  she  opens  the  almonJ  and  ftnds 
clothes  for  a  fctf.  She  is  dressed  and  goes  to  church  to  attend  early  mass. 
On  the  way  she  loses  one  shoe,  which  is  found  by  king's  son,  who  proclaim* 
that  whoever  has  lost  a  silver  shoe  &h&ll  be  his  wife. — {4)  Many  ladies  apply, 
but  shoe  is  not  theirs.  King's  son  goes  from  house  to  house  inquiring,  and 
comes  toihemerchant's,  where  he  insists  that  elder  sisters  shall  try  if  shoe  will  fit 
eren  their  servant,  or  cook.  Sisters  reply  that  they  have  a  maid  of  all  work  on 
whose  foot  they  have  tried  shoe,  but  it  will  not  go  on,  and  that  she  never 
leaves  the  house. — (5]  King's  son  goes  himself  into  kitchen  and  finds 
Cinderella,  dressed  like  a  queen  and  wearing  only  one  shoe.  He  puts  the 
other  on  her  foot  and  leaves  without  saying  a  word  to  sisters. — (6)  One  day 
sisters  go  to  high  mass,  and  Cinderella  having  let  her  attendants  dress  her, 
goes  also  and  seats  herself  between  her  Asters,  who  do  not  recognise  her. 
One  of  them  says  to  her,  *'  If  yon  will  give  us  each  a  flower  you  will  make 
two  friends."  Cinderella  replies,  "I  will  do  so,  but  you  must  each  have  a 
box  on  the  ear  as  well."  "All  right,  if  nobody  sees, "  say  sisters.  "Nobody 
will  sec^  and  you  shall  have  two  flowers  for  this,"  says  Cinderella,  and  gives 
each  of  them  the  box  on  the  ear  and  the  flower.  Moss  at  an  end,  Cinderella 
returns  home  hastily,  and  has  her  clothes  taken  ofT.  — (7)  Sisters  come  in  and 
tell  father  how  they  saw  a  lady  whose  beauty  quite  enchanted  them  ;  and  they 
show  the  flowers.  "  Yes,"  says  Cinderella,  '*  but  she  gave  you  each  a  box  on 
the  ear  as  well."  Sisters  turn  cold  as  ice,  and  don't  know  what  to  say. — (8) 
After  a  little  while  Cinderella  invites  father  to  a  dinner,  which  she  has  pre- 
pared. Sisters  laugh  heartily,  and  say  they  have  been  to  see  this  banquet. 
Father  goes  upstairs  and  finds  the  waiters  and  cooks  all  ready  with  spoons  and 
forks,  and  the  king's  .<;on,  who  tells  him  that  the  shoe  would  only  fit  his 
daughter,  and  that  she  is  to  l>e  his  wife.  After  dinner  bride  and  bridf^room 
go  to  royal  palace,  and  don't  seek  sisters  any  more.  That  fiuaent  was  the 
king's  son,  who  was  doing  penance. 


Armenisdu  Bibliothek.  Herausgegeben  voa  Abgar  Jannissiany, 
Leipzig,  1887,  iv,  pp.  i-io.  "Miirchen  unti  Sagen",  mil  einer 
Einleitiing  von  Ginker  Ohalatisam. 

"The  Brother  R.\m." 
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[1)  Widower  with  boy  and  girl  marries  widow  with  one  daughter.  Step- 
mother persuades  father  to  desert  his  two  children  in  the  mountains.  He  leads 
them  to  uninhabited  spot  and  bids  them  rest.  He  gives  them  bread  ;  boy 
wants  to  drink  ;  father  puts  his  stick  in  ground,  throws  his  coal  over  it,  and  tells 
children  to  sit  in  shade  of  coal  whilst  he  fetches  them  water.  He  leaves  ihcm 
sorrowfully,  but  never  returns;  and  they  seek  him  in  vain.—  (2)  At  last  one  takes 
the  stick  the  other  the  coat,  and  ihcy  wander  on  and  on.  Presently  they  see 
the  prints  of  horscb*  hoofs  filled  with  rain.  Brother  wai\ts  to  drink,  but  sifter 
stops  him  or  he  would  became  a  foal.     They  come  upon  prints  of  ox  hoofs. 
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Again    brother    would    dniik,    but    sister  hindrrs     him    lest    be  torn  into  a 
Cttir.     She  forbids  his  drihlting  from  the  prints  of  buffilo  hoofs,  of  beards  paws, 
of  pig's  feet,  of  woli'i  paws,  o(  sheep's  feet,  for  fear  of  similar  tranbformationi. 
But  brother  is  dying  of  ihirst  and  driiiks  from  the  pr.nL  of  shcfp's  feet,  and  is 
transformed  into  a  ram,  and   runs  bleau<  g  after  ti^ttr. — (3)  They  wander  for 
a  long  time;  at  length  reach  home.     Step-moiher  tcllii  father  to  kill  ram, 
which  she  craves  to  eat.     S  ster  save&  ram  at  the  la^t  moment  and  leads  hini 
into  the  mountains. — '4)  Every  day  she  tak'^  him  to  pasture  and  meanwhile 
spins  thread      Once  her  dibtafT  falls  from  her  hand  and  rolls  into  a  cave. 
Lcaring  ram  grazing  she  goes  after  distaff ;  finds  in  the  cave  a  ihousand-year- 
old  Deva  lying,  who  seeing  girl  jays:  '*  It  is  ira(»o*sih!e  for  feathered  bird  or 
creeping  snake  to  penetrate  here  ;  how  have  you  managed  to  enter,  maiden?" 
Heroine  in  terror  replies:  '*  Trom  love  to  you,  grandmamma  !"     Old  woman 
m.kes  heroine  sit  by  her  and  ark.^  her  about  this  and  that ;  then  says:  "  I  will 
fetch  you  fish  ;   ynu  mutbe  hungry."     She  brings  snakes  and  dragon!:,  and 
heroine  afraid,  weepx.     Old  woman  a- ks  why,  and  shetayf:"!  remember  my 
mother  and   therefore   weep."     She  then  tells  all  that  has  befallen  her. — (5) 
Old  woman  lays  she  will  steep  with  head  on  heroine's  knees.     She  makes  a 
fire,  puts  fire-hook  into  stove  and  says:  "  If  BEackncss  passes  by,  don't  wake 
me  ;  if  Rainbow-hued  flies  pa*l,  put  the  glowing  fircTake  to  my  feet  that  I  may 
wake."     Then  she  goes  to  sleep.     Soon  afterwards  heroine  sees  a  hileous 
black  monster  tly  past,  and  the  remains  si1en^     PrcMrnily  she  sees  the  Rain- 
bow hued  ;  then  she  seizes  the  glowing  fire-hook  and  Hings  it  at  feet  of  old 
woman,  who  says:   "  Bah  t  how  the  flras  bite  !"  and  wakes  up. — (6)  Heroine 
riies  too  ;  her  locks  and  clothes  have  been  cbaT>gcd  to  gold  by  the  lialre  of 
the  Rainbow-huc(!.     Sheki«>!iesoIi  woman's  hand  and  asks  permission  to  leave; 
then  takes  Brother  Ram  home.  Step-molhcr  is  out  when  they  arrive.  Heroine 
secretly  digs  a  hole  near  stove  aad  buries  gold  clothe*,  then  dons  old  ones. 
Siep-mother  return*,  notices  her  goldm  locks,  and  asks  how  she  obtained 
them.     Heroine  tells  her  everyihirg.— (7)  Next  day  st'p-inother  sends  own 
daughter  lo  the  mountain.     There  she  purposely  drops  her  di.-.ialT  which  rolls  to 
cave.     She  goes  after  it;  old  Deva  change*  her  inioa»care'crow  and  sends  her 
home.  — (8)  That  day  kirg's  son  is  to  be  manied.     Step  mother  adorns  own 
daughter's  head  and  takes  hrr  to  palace  to  sec  wedding.     Heroine  dons  gold 
dress  and  shoes  and  goes  after  them.     Hunting  to  reach  home  before  step- 
mother she  drops  one  gold  khoe  in  thespiiny.     King's  hordes  are  taken  to  well, 
start  back  at  tight  of  shoe  and  le^use  to  drink.     King  sends  for  wise  men  lo 
ask  fcaeor. —  (9)  Gold  ihoe  is  four d,  and   king  p>oclaims  his  son  shall  wed 
whomsoever  shoe  fiis.     Shoe  is  tried  throughout  the  city.     Step-moihcr  pushes 
heroine  into  stove  and   displays  own  (daughter.— (10)   Cock  flies  over  the 
threshold  and  crows  three  times:  **  Kikeriki  I  the  fairest  of  the  fair  sits  in  the 
ttove.''     King's  mcsscngtrs  push  sicp-molher  aside,  biirg  forth  heroine  and  fit 
shoe.     She  is  to  be  king's  bride,  and,  clad  in  ggtd  dress,  diiving  Brother  Ram 
before  her,  she  goes  to  palace.     King's  son  marrifS  her,  and  they  feast  scTcn 
days  and  seven  nights— (11 )  Oi  e  day  step-mother  and  siep-si&ter  go  to  visit 
heroine.     Step-mother  pn  p«>sct.b<ihing;  then  pu  hct  heri  ine  far  out  to  sea  and 
a  large  fish  swallows  her> — C'^)  1  hm  the  dicascs  own  dau^^hlcr  in  gold  dress 
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and  seals  her  in  heroine's  place  at  palace,  hidirg  her  face  ind  head  that  lilie 
may  Bot  be  recogniKd.— (r3)  Heroine  from  inside  fish  hears  voice  of  bcU- 
ringerand  ciies  to  him  tn  cross  himself  seven  times  when  he  has  summoned 
the  people  to  church,  then  go  and  tcU  king's  son  not  to  slaughter  Brother  Ram. 
Bell-ringer  twice  hears  the  voice  and  goes  to  tell  king's  son,  who  returns  with 
him  at  night  to  !ca>shorr. — (14)  Heroine  cries  out  as  b:fote,  and  king's  son, 
recognising  bis  wife's  voice,  drairs  sword,  springs  into  sea,  rips  open  fish, 
and  delivers  her.  They  g  >  h  jme. — (15)  King's  (on  sends  for  st'-p  mother  and 
asks:  "  What  pre*ent  shall  I  make  ycu  ?  A  barley-fed  steed  or  a  black-handled 
knife?"  Step- mot  her  snjs:  "May  the  black -handled  knife  f-crce  the  breast  of 
your  enemy,  but  give  me  the  bailey  fed  need."  King'sson  orf'ers^teproother 
and  daughter  to  be  bound  to  the  horse's  tail  and  driven  ovrr  hills  ard  rocks 
till  nothing  is  left  of  them  but  their  cars  and  a  tuft  of  hair.  Brother  Rom, 
heroine  and  king's  son  live  happily  together. 
Three  apples  fall  down  from  heaven. 


Jon  Arn.vson,  Foik-iaks  of  IccUitid,  Leipzig,  1862-64.  (Trans- 
lation by  William  Howard  Caq- enter,  published  in  Folk-Lore 
Record,  iii,  pp.  237-41.) 
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Stepmother  Story. 

(1)  King  and  queen  have  only  daughter  Vjadve-g.  Qweendies  ;  fatherand 
daughter  lament  at  her  tomb.  King  at  last  adv  sed  'o  marry  again;  journeys 
to  find  wife.  Comes  to  crowd  round  wcepirg  woman  with  one  daughter 
named  Kroka.  She  hns  just  lost  husband  ;  corsents  to  many  king. 
People  observe  that  mother  and  daughter  charge  into  gianTe^ses  when  they 
think  tbey  arc  alone.  King  grieves  ihert at.—  (2)  Krolia  roVs  Mjadvcig,  to  whom 
mother  appears  in  dreani'  bidding  her  take  and  wear  in  her  bosom  what  she 
will  find  in  the  path.  Heroine  looks  ard  finds  kerchief.  Kroka  discovers 
this  and  tears  it  away  Oom  her.  Heroine,  pgain  directed  in  dream,  lakes 
clue  of  yam  found  near  path,  and  this  runs  before  \ti  and  conducts  her  to 
bower.  Here  she  dwells  in  comfort  ard  un*een,  though  able  to  overlook 
palace.  — (3)  One  day  she  Ifses  a  shoe  and  vows  she  will  many  whatever  man 
finds  it. —  (4)  Sho**  is  picked  up  by  a  king's  son,  w!  o  b:  5  put  ashore  to  vi5>il  king 
at  palace.  He  a^ki^  queen  whether  ary  costly  thing  has  been  lost  from  trea- 
sury. Queen  says  "Yes";  her  daughter  complaircd  of  having  lo>t  something  but 
would  not  say  what,  Piince  shows  sboc  at  her  rcqat st  ;  she  pretends  it  is  her 
danghter's  and  ti  km  it  to  her.  Prince  a>ks  to  see  davghier  «iih  shoe  on, 
then  offers  to  roairy  her,  and  takes  her  to  bis  ^bip.  ^'hcn  tb<y  htve  sailed  a 
short  distance,  two  binfs  settle  in  the  Hgging  and  say: 
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"  At  the  prow  sits  hewn  heel. 
Full  is  her  shoe  with  blood  ; 
At  home  sits  Mjadveig 
In  her  golden  bower. 
Tarn  back,  king's  son," 

Ring  looki  at  bride's  foot,  and  finding  it  matilated,  and  that  shoes  do  not 
mfttoh,  puts  back  to  land. — (5)  He  comes  upon  Mjadveig's  bower,  talks  to  her, 
«iul  niiliccs  that  she  is  wearing  fellow  shoe  to  one  he  carries  and  bids  Iter  put 
on.  Mjadveig  tells  him  that  queen  and  daughter  are  giantesses.  He  retanu 
to  ship  with  Mjadveig  as  his  bride,  but  lets  it  appear  that  he  intends  to  marry 
Kroka.  Arrived  at  his  kingdom  he  sends  ship  back  for  Kroka's  mother,  and 
meanwhile  puts  Kroka  to  death  and  has  body  burnt  The  ashes  are  made  into 
porridge  and  given  to  queen,*  «  ho  says  it  isgood.  but  makes  her  thirsty.  Voice 
comes  from  her  throat:  *'  Eat  me  not,  mother."  Queen  is  about  to  change  into 
giantess  when  Khe  is  fallen  upon  and  killed,  and  burnt. — (6)  Prince  marries 
heroine  ;  father  is  present  at  wedding. 


10  Jon  Arnason,  Icelandic  Legends.  Translated  by  Geo.  E.  J. 
Powell  and  Eirikr  Magnusson  (^nd  Series).  London,  1866. 
PP'  235-250- 

The  Storv  of  Mjadveig,  Daughter  of  Mani, 

(l)  King  Mani  had  beautiful  daughter  Mjadveig  ;  her  mother  died.  King  so 
sorrowful  thereat  that  things  went  awry,  and  his  counsellors  advised  him  to 
rc-manry. — ^2)  So  he  sent  two  in  search  of  a  new  queen.  After  sundry  mishaps 
they  came  to  a  wild  land  where  they  heard  harp  playing  ;  sounds  led  them  to 
tent,  wherein  liat  lady,  who,  seeing  them»  dropped  harp  and  swooned.  When 
she  revived,  they  told  their  enand,  and  learned  she  was  a  queen  whose 
king  had  been  slain  by  invaders,  whose  leader  wotild  have  married  her,  bat 
khe  Hed  with  daughter  to  wild  country. — (3]  She  agreed  to  go  with  counsellors 
and  wed  Mini,  who,  seeing  her*  forgot  his  giief  and  married  her. — {4)  One 
day  she  and  daughter  took  Mjadveig  for  walk  and  clianged  dresses  of  the  girls, 
laying  spell  un  Mjadveig,  so  that  other  girl  was  taken  for  her.  Then  she 
buurul  Mjadveig  hand  and  foot,  and  put  own  daughter  in  Mjadveig's  bower, 
-  |5)  In  son ow  laden  sleep  Mjadveig  dreamed  her  mother  came;  unloosed 
her  ;  gave  her  cloth  with  food,  telling  her  never  to  let  it  be  quite  empty  and 
to  let  none  see  it  All  happened  as  she  had  dreamed.— (6)  Queen  sent 
daughter  to  watch  her ;  daughler  craftily  offered  to  share  her  exile.  Feigning 
ilccp,  abe  saw  Mjadveig  take  cloth  and  eat ;  then  she  snatched  cloth  and  ran 
away. — {7)  Again  Mjadveig's  mother  came  in  dream,  chiding  her  incaution, 
but  bidding  her  travel  to  the  coast,  whereon  was  bouse  with  key  in  door.     She 


'  See  note  5. 
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was  Co  go  three  limes  fortvard  and  taree  limes  backnrard,  touching  key  each 
time,  when,  at  last  touch,  door  would  open.  There  she  lived. — (S)  One  day 
she  took  fright  at  seeing  many  t>hips  and  ran  home  so  last  that  she  lost  one  of 
her  gold  shoes. — (9)  The  leader  of  fleet  wcis  piince  who  came  to  woo  her  ;  on 
landing  he  found  shoe,  and  Towed  to  marry  only  the  woman  it  fitted. — (10) 
He  went  to  Mani's  palace^  asked  for  Mjadveig,  told  his  vow,  whereon  queen 
took  shoe  to  her  daughter.— (11)  It  did  not  fit ;  then  queen  cut  off  daughter'* 
heel  and  toe,  got  shce  on,  took  her  to  prince,  who  wooed  her  and  started  for 
his  own  country. — (12)  Passing  Mjadveig's  house  he  heard  song  of  birds; 
knowing  their  language,  he  heaid  this  song  : 

''  Heel  chopped  off  sits  in  the  stem, 
And  full  of  bluod  is  her  shoe. 
Here  on  the  seaside 
Does  Mjadveig  abide, 
A  far  better  bride  to  woo. 
Turn  back  then,  king's  son,  O  turn  !*' 


(13)  Then  he  put  spell-dissolving  plate  on  bride's  shoulders  ;  she  became  an 
ugly  troll  and  told  him  the  truth.  lie  killed  her,  salted  body,  which  tilled 
twelve  barrels,  put  It  on  s-hip  laden  with  gunfxjwder.  —  (14)  Then  he  rowed  to 
Mjadveig's  house  ;  heard  hex  story  ;  found  gold  shoe  fitted  her ;  took  her  to 
his  ship;  sailed  to  capital ;  bade  Miini  and  queen  to  wedding. — (15)  Queen 
pleaded  illnc<>s,  hut  came;  rtfustd  feed,  when  prince  offered  her  raw  salt 
meat,  which  she  cooked.  She  ale  for  eleven  days,  bccotniiig  ugly  troll  while 
eating.  On  twelfth  day  &hc  ate  twelfth  barrel ;  prince  showed  Man!  cannibal 
queen.  Then  he  set  fire  to  meat->htp,  while  queen  on  board,  blowing  her  to 
pieces.— (16)  Prince  told  Mani  all ;  held  wedding  feast ;  then  Mani  went 
home  and  paues  from  this  tale. — (17)  Prince  became  king  in  his  father's  stead; 
Mjadveig  had  son. — (18)  One  day  at  bath  woman  came;  asked  her  to 
exchange  dresses ;  cast  spell  on  her,  she  and  woman  changed  placet  and 
shapes,  but  none  knew  thi& — (19)  Prince  had  moved  Mjadveig*s  house  near 
her  hall,  but  now  alt  things  went  ill. — 1 20)  One  day  herdsman  walked  by  sea; 
saw  glass  hall  on  rock,  inside  which  woman  like  Mjadveig.  Round  hall  was 
iron  chair,  by  which  giant  dragged  it  into  sea. — (21)  Herdsman  saw  child 
drawing  water  at  brook;  gave  him  gold  ring,  when  dwaif  appeared :  a^ked 
what  m-in  wished  for.  He  asked  meaning  of  glass  hall  ;  when  dwarf  told  him 
giant  would  free  Mjidveig  if  in  four  times  coming  onshore  someone  came  to 
release  her. — (22)  Then  dwarf  gave  man  axe,  wherewith  he  cut  chain  ;  then 
giant  came  ;  was  blinded  by  contents  of  bag  dwarf  Rung  ;  rolled  into  sea  and 
was  drowned. — (23)  Then  Mjadveig  was  freed  ;  tarried  while  dwarf  and  herds- 
man went  to  tell  prince. — (24)  Then  they  put  magic  board  on  false  queen,  who 
became  troll ;  was  ctst  into  prison,  and  killed. — (25)  Herdsman  brought  back 
Mjadveig,  and  was  made  an  e«rL 
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273  Ibid,^  pp.  490-98. 

'•'The  Tale  of  how  three  Damsels  went  to  fetch  Fire." 

(l)  Old  man  and  woman^  living  far  from  infaabiled  parts,  in  colla{;e  by  the 
tea,  have  thrte  daughlcrs,  Irgibji'TR,  Stgridr,  and  Hrlga.  The  youngest  is 
ill'treated  and  made  a  drudge— (2)  The  co'tage  fire  havinj;  ^onc  o«L  eldest 
daughter  is  sent-  a  long  journey  to  fetch  fire.  Passing  a  mound,  she  hcAfi  a 
▼oice  asking,  **  Will  you  have  me  with  you  or  against  you  ? ''  She  doc;  not  care 
which.  She  reacheii  a  cave,  where  she  6nds  fire,  a  kettle  of  half-cooked  meat, 
and  some  unbaked  fl&t-breids  ;  she  kindles  tire,  cooks  the  food,  burning  the 
hre^d,  except  one  which  she  eats.  Big  doi;  conies  up  and  begs  for  food  ;  she 
kicks  him  ;  he  bites  ofT  her  hand.  She  is  frightened  and  runs  home,  fo'getting 
to  take  fire. — (3)  Second  daughter  is  sent  and  fare*;  similarly,  except  that  dog 
bites  off  her  nose.  She  reiums  without  fire. — (4)  Heroine  is  sent,  repl'Cs 
civilly  to  voice  in  the  mound,  and  cook^  the  meat  and  bread  carefully, 
wasting  none,  resolving  to  lake  nothing  without  owner's  leave.  [lideous 
giant  enters  with  savage-looking  dog,  invites  her  kindly  to  take  fond,  and  to 
sleep  either  with  his  dog  or  himself,  Whdst  lying  down  in  the  dog's  lair  she 
is  so  terrified  by  thunderous  trembling-i  and  noises  that  sh^  is  at  bngth  per- 
suaded to  rest  by  the  giant's  side. — <5)  Thereupon  he  changes  into  beautiful 
prince,  and  heroine  seizes  the  Iroirs-shape  and  bums  it  to  ashes,  thereby 
releasing  him  from  spelL — (6)  Next  morning  prince  promises  to  fetch  her 
later  to  marry  him,  gives  her  a  tunic  which  she  munt  wear  out  of  sight  under 
her  clothes,  also  a  chest,  which  she  is  not  to  hide,  filled  with  precious  things, 
and  two  splendid  dresses.  Dog  biing*  her  a  ring,  and  she  hies  to  the  cottage, 
carrying  the  fire. — (7)  All  her  presents,  except  the  lunic,  are  taken  from  her. — 
(8)  After  a  time  a  vessel  anchors  opposite  cottage.  Heroine's  father  con- 
verses with  the  master,  not  knowing  him  to  be  prince,  and  tells  him  he  has 
a  wife  and  two  daughters.  Daughters  are  fetched,  and  appear  in  heroine's 
fine  cloches,  but  one  is  hiding  a  hand,  the  other  covering  her  nose. — (9) 
Stranger  insists  nn  knowing  why,  and  at  length  induces  father  to  produce 
youngest  dauj^bler,  who  appears  before  him  in  dirty  rags.  Stranger  leans  rags 
olTherand  she  stands  forth  in  shining  tunic. ^ — (lO)  He  strips  elder  sisters  of 
stolen  finery  and  flings  them  heroine's  rags ;  then  be  sails  away  with  heroine 
and  marries  her. 


11         P.  Chk.  Asujornsen,  Nor^  BtUedbog for  den  Nurskc  Ungdotn. 

Christiania,  1837. 

"Kari  Tr^stak." 

(i)  Heroine's  name  is  Kari ;  and,  because  she  has  no  other  petticoat  than 
a  wooden  one,  she  is  called  Kari  Traeslak  (Wooden- Cloak).  She  has  a  brother. 
Their  parents  leave  them  as  sole  heirloom  a  pan  {to  bake  flat  loaves),  which 
Ihe  boy  takes,  and  a  cat,  which  becomes  heroine's  property.     They  se*  out 
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to  try  ttieir  lack  in  the  wide  world.— (2)  Kari  is  advised  by  c«t  to  eattr 
kitchen  in  king's  castle,  where  she  gels  idtiution  os  cool's  help.— (3)  Ctl 
goes  into  ihc  wood  and  catches  a  reindeer,  which  King  buys  for  a  hundrci 
dollar*;.  With  this  money  cat  procures  for  heroine  a  horse  and  saddle.  Jind 
a  dress  shining  like  the  stars,— (4)  King  throws  water  at  heroine.— (5)  She 
j;ocs  to  church,  lie  falls  in  love  with  her,  runs  after  ht-r,  and  yets  one  ut  her 
gloves;  asks  whence  she  comes. — (6)  Cat  catches  a  stag,  which  king  I  uys  I  r 
Iwo  haodrcd  dollars.— (7)  Towel  thrown  at  heroine— (8)  She  gncs  tn  ihur^h 
second  lime. — (9)  Cat  catches  an  elk.  King  pays  three  hundred  dnll  rs  U  r 
it.— (10)  Comb  thrown  at  heroine. — (ll)  She  goes  third  time  to  churchi 
Prince  his  pilch  pourel  in  porch.  Heroine  loses  gold  shoe, — (12)  Pfinc* 
will  wed  whomsoever  it  fits.  Many  try  in  vain. — (13)  Queen  brli-gs  ugly 
sfepdaugh'cr,  who  puis  on  shoe.  As  ihoy  ride  to  church,  bifd  f'c-r  ut.ces 
(alse  bride,  vrhosc  foot  is  mutilated. — (14)  Prince  turns  back  ;  se'ii's  "ur  Kiri 
Trxstak  to  try  shoe.  It  1;;.  her.  She  dofls  wooden  cloak,  and  sliows  g  l  •c<l 
gown  and  fellow  gold  shoe. — (15)  Prince  marries  her. 


AsBjORNSEN  OG  MoE,  N'orskc  FoikeeviPttyr,  No.  XIX,  "Kari 
Tr.estak". 

(See  Dascnt^  No  30.) 


k 

I  P.  Cur.  Asbjorn'sen  cw;  Jorgen  Moh,  Norske  FolktivtnlyK     itid    12 

^K  ed.    Christiania,  1852.     P.  416.     (From  Bygland,  Norway.) 

^H  ''Karj  Tr^estak." 

^^  (1)  Widowed  king  with  one  daughter  marries  widowed  qui'en  with  one 

daughter.  Slepmoiher  illlreals  heroine. — (2)  On  Sunday  queen  and  her  daugh- 
ter go  to  churth,  and  make  heroine  stay  at  home.  Queen  scatters  a  bushel  of 
pease  for  heroine  to  pick  up,  besides  having  dinner  ready  by  ihcir  return. 
Heroine  goes  out  to  fetch  water,  weeping.- (3)  A  voice  from  the  hillock  ask» 
why  she  cries.  She  lells  ilie  reason,  and  receives  from  those  in  llie  hillock 
a  braj^s  diess,  horse  and  saddle,  and  is  toM  to  ride  to  church.  The  dinner 
will  be  cooked  and  the  pease  collected  by  her  return.  [The  story  proceeds 
like  "  Kari  Tr^tak"  (sec  No.  li),  except  that  heroine  docs  not  serve  in  the 
king's  castle.] 


Ibi<L^  p.  416.     (From  Hardanger,  Norway.)  13 

"  Kari  Tr^stak." 

(l)  A  man  goc;  out  to  seek  lii^  lunaWay  hor!;e.  .Seeing  smoke  in  the 
distance,  he  g  tcs  in  that  direction  and  comes  lo  a  house,  which  he  enters, 
inquiring  for  his  h-iiwr.     In  the  hiua-  dwells  a  widow  with  two  daughters, 

L  3 
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Migpic  and  Crov.  They  have  seen  no  horse,  but  invite  the  man  to  rest. 
Having  sat  some  time  in  the  proffered  chair,  he  says  it  is  time  for  him  to  be 
going.  "Squecxc  him.  my  chair!"  says  ihe  woman;  and  the  chair  squeezes 
him  !iO  that  he  is  unable  to  nsc.  This  happens  a  »;cond  and  a  third  time. 
At  list  the  man  may  be  rckased  on  consenting  to  marry  the  widow.  He 
docs  so;  they  are  rnarried. — (a)  His  own  daugh>'cr  is  ill-lieated  by  step- 
mother and  stepsistLis  ;  sent  to  herd  the  cattle  with  nothing  for  her  dinner 
but  a  grey  stone  and  three  bpoonluls  of  milk  in  a  box.  Heroine  thrives,  in 
spite  of  three  days  of  such  treatment.— (3)  On  the  fourth  day  Magpie  is  sent 
to  spy,  but  di>covers  nothing — (4)  On  the  fiftli  day  Crow  is  sent.  When  she 
arrlvc-s  heroine  says:  "Come,  sister,  1  will  louse  you!"  and  does  so,  till 
Crow  iaWs  a.sleep.  Tlien  heroine  drinks  from  one  ear  of  thL-  ox  and  cats  from 
the  other,  till  she  is  more  beautiful  than  ever. — (5)  But  Crow  has  a  hidden 
eye  in  the  back  of  her  neck,  and  goes  home  and  telU  what  she  has  seen.  The 
ox  is  killed,  and  buried  in  a  mound;  on  this  spot  springs  up  a  housef 
furnished  with  every  imaginable  thirg— amongst  others,  three  dresses,  called 
sun,  moon,  and  star.  Only  stepdaughter  knows  of  it. — (6)  Stepmother  and 
daughters  ride  to  church,  after  having  thrown  a  bu.vhel  of  rj-e  in  the  ashes  for 
heroine  to  pick  up.  unle^  she  would  like  to  be  killed.  Heroine  cries.  All 
Ihe  little  birds  come  warbling  :  "  Go  to  church  :  we  will  collect  the  rye  I" 
She  hies  to  ihc  house  on  the  mound,  dons  the  star*dress,  goes  to  church,  and 
is  home  before  the  others,  who  afterwards  talk  about  the  li>vcly  siranger.^7) 
The  second  time  she  wears  the  moon-dress  to  church,  and  on  ihc  third  time 
the  sannlress. — {8)  She  loses  one  of  her  golden  slippers.  Prince,  being  in 
love  with  her,  announces  that  whoever  can  wear  the  shoe  is  to  be  queen. — (9) 
Slejimother  cuts  a  large  piece  off  Magpie's  leg  and  lialf  of  Crow's  foot,  but  in 
vain. — (lo)  She  is  compelled  to  let  heroine  appear,  and  the  shoe  6ts  her,  and 
prince  marries  her. 


14  Md.^  p.  420.     (From  Hardangcr.) 

"  Kari   'rRi1-:STAK." 

(0  Heroine  having  served  a  troll,  is  seen  by  prince  in  church. — (2)  He 
follows  her,  and  on  the  third  Sunday  gels  hold  of  her  golden  slipper. — (3) 
Slepmolher's  daughter  cuts  her  heel  and  toe  to  get  on  shoe,  but  birds 
denounce  her,  singing: 

"  A  choppcd-off  toe,  a  heel  cut,  too  ! 
She  siis  on  ihe  hearth  who  can  wear  the  shoe." 


15  /did.,  p.  420.     (From  Fjeldberg.) 

"  LlNDEUHONNINGE^"  (The  Lime-tree  Queen). 

{t)  Widower  with   beautiful   daughter  marries  widow   with  two  wicked 
daughters.      Stepmother  ill  treats   heroine,  clothing   her   in   rags. — [2)  Ore 
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Monday  heroine  is  sitting  sorrowfully  under  fl  large  lime-ticc  growing  near  the 
farm,  when  sutltlenly  a  door  in  iHl*  tiec  opL-ns  and  out  slops  the  lime-tree 
queen.  She  is  so  stmngcly  fair  and  shinbg  lliat  heroine  must  needs  close  her 
eyes. — {3)  Queen  lak.es  her  into  tree,  dicsses  her,  and  loK  her  drive  to 
church,  where  prince  sees  her,  and  foils  in  love  with  her.  She  disappears, 
saying : 

**  White  before,  behind  me  black; 
The  way  I  go  let  no  one  track."* 

She  tetoms  to  tree  and  docs  her  old  rvgs. — (4)  Next  Sunday  &he  knocks  at 
lime-tree,  saying: 

"  Open,  lime-lrce,  open,  pniy  ! 
I  wmnt  to  go  to  church  to-day/' 

She  goes  in  coach  and-foQr. — (5)  Third  Sunday  she  goes  in  coach' and -six, 
and  loses  her  gold  shoe.  It  is  tried  by  everyone. — (6)  The  denouncing  birds 
are  diivcn  away  by  stcpmoihei's  daughter,  until  prince  forbids  it.  Then  he 
hear.s  them  sing  .- 

'*  A  bit  off  the  toe,  and  off  the  heel,  too  ! 
You  may  see  it  is  so  ;  full  of  blood  is  the  shoe.' 

— (7)  Prince  marries  heroine. 


A.  N.  Atha^as*kv,  /Russian  Folk-taks,    Moscow,   1861.     Part  vr,    144 
pp.  143-50.     Tale  No.  XXVIII. 

"SviNoi  Chekhol"  (Pigskin  Hood). 

(l)  A  Krand  duke  has  a  beautiful  wife,  who  dies  leaving  a  beautiful  daugh- 
ter. Father  falls  in  love  with  heroine,  and  wants  to  marry  her.— <2)  She 
goes  weepinf;  to  mother's  grave.  Mother  says  :  **  A^k  your  father  for  a  diess 
covered  with  stars."  The  father  buys  such  a  dress,  and  is  more  ardent. 
Heroine  goes  again  to  grave,  and  mother  bids  her  ask  for  a  drest  embroidered 
with  the  sun  in  front  and  the  moon  at  the  back.  I'athcr  buys  the  dress,  and 
U  still  more  amorous.  — (j)  Mother  now  bid*  her  ask  for  a  hood  made  of 
pigskin.  When  this  is  made  htroine  puts  it  on,  and  father  is  so  disgusted 
with  her  that  he  drives  her  from  home.  She  wanders  for  two  days,  and  on 
the  third  day  a  »torm  arises.  She  climbs  into  an  oak-tree,  and  bides  among 
the  brancheN.  — (4)  The  king's  son  passes  with  his  dogs,  who  notice  ihe  gi't 
and  bark.  Trince  sends  back  his  servan*^,  who  reports  that  there  is  a  curiouH 
animal  up  the  tree.  Prince  comes  to  the  tree,  atd  asks :  "  Who  are  you  ? 
Can  jou  speak?*'  "I  am  Pi^tkin  Hood."  Prince  lakes  her  home,  and 
showj  her  to  his  parent*  as  a  curiosity-  Heroine  is  put  in  a  separate  room. — 
(5)  A  hall  is  givrn  .it  the  palace.  Heroine  asks  permission  to  lonk  on  a(  the 
door,  but  is  refused.  She  );ocs  to  the  tield,  dons  her  star-dress,  wh  sties,  and 
«  splntdtd  carriage  appear.     She  drives  to  the  palace,  enters  the  ball-room. 


*  See  n-tle  6. 
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and  dances.  All  arc  amazed  at  her  beauty.  Tben  slie  disappears,  resumei 
her  pigskin  hood,  and  returns  to  her  room. — (6)  The  same  thing  happens  a 
second  lime,  ooly  heroine  wears  ihc  »un.  and  moon-dress.— (7)  On  the  third 
occ&*iun  bbe  looks  most  lovely  [descripiion  of  dress  not  givrn],  and  the  prince 
falls  in  love  with  her.  Wishing  to  discover  whu  she  is,  he  has  some  pitch  put 
on  the  stfps,  and  one  of  her  shoes  s-ticks  to  it. — (8)  Tfie  prince  travels  with 
it  all  over  the  country  in  search  of  its  owner,  but  in  »ain.— (9)  On  his  tctum 
he  goes  to  Pigskin  Hood,  and  nski  her  to  show  her  feet.  The  shoe  fits  her, 
and  the  prince  destroys  the  pigskin  hood  and  marries  the  bcauiiful  girl. — 
(10)  One  day  he  asks  why  she  wore  it:  *' Because'*,  she  says,  **  I  was 
exactly  like  my  dca^  raolher,  and  rny  father  wanted  to  marry  me." 

NOTK  —In  No.  XXVI 11*  (/K/.,  Part  vi),  a  priest  insists  on  raarrying  his 
daughter.  She  weeps  at  mother's  grave.  Dead  mother  "comes  out  from  her 
grave"  to  advise  her.  Girl  obtains  from  father  pigskin  dress,  and  two  sets  of 
goigeous  appsrel  ;  the  former  she  herself  assumes,  in  the  latter  she  dres.cs  up 
three  wooden  puppets.  She  takes  her  place  in  the  m*dsC  of  these.  Ear  h 
openSf  and  all  four  sink  into  it. 

In  another  vetsion  {tdia.,  Pare  vil.  No.  XXIX)  the  father  kills  his  daughter, 

In  No.  XVIII  (r<*/./.,  Part  vr),  Prince  Uanicl,  ihv  Talker,  5ctks  to  wed  his 
sister  because  magic  nng  fits  her.  <>ld  women  tell  her  to  make  four  puppets 
and  place  one  in  each  comer  of  her  room.  After  marriage- service  bride 
hastens  back  to  her  room.  When  she  is  called  the  puppets  coo  ;  earth  opens, 
and  girl  sinks  into  it. 

In  another  version  {ilnti..  Part  11,  No.  XXXI)  son  is  ordered  by  parents  to 
marry  his  sister  after  their  death;  she  prepares  puppets;  they  speak';  earth 
opens  and  swallows  girl. 


18  Athanas'ev,  Russian  Fofk-faies.     Moscow,  1861. 

pp.  152-54,  No.  X\X. 

"Chernvshka"  (Little  Cinderella). 


Part  vr, 


(1)  A  gentleman  and  his  wife  had  a  beautiful  daughter  named  Masha. 
The  wife  die(.l,  and  the  gentlemau  married  a  wido^v,  who  ha4  two  bad 
d(iu(»htcrs.  They  ill-treated  Masha.  She  had  to  do  all  hard  work  at  home, 
clean  !tt«ivcs  and  attend  to  fires,  and  was  nicknamed  "  the  Black  Girl*'.— (2) 
One  day,  iht;  king  of  that  country  announced  tlmt  he  wanioi  a  wife,  and 
invildl  all  niAtds  to  the  palace.  The  stepmother  took  her  two  daughters  to 
the  king,  hui  rcfusol  to  take  Ma^hl.  They  left  her  a  bushelful  of  barley, 
soot,  and  Hour,  mixed  together,  and  told  her  to  separate  them  all  by  the  lime 
of  their  return.  Ma^ha  went  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  house,  and  burst 
into  tear*.  Two  doves  lie*  in,  and  separated  barley,  hoot,  .nnd  llour. — {3) 
Afterwards  one  of  the  duves  ali^hlcil  on  her  nghl,  and  it^e  other  *>\\  her  left 
khoulder  ;  aitd,  in  an  instant.  Ma^ha  discovered  that  she  was  beautifully 
dre-.**.!.  •'Go  to  the  palace,"  said  the  doves,  "but  do  not  stay  there  nil 
midnight."  Masha  did  as  she  was  told.  All  were  t-urpri-cd  at  her  beauty. 
The  king  fell  in  love  with  her.     Remembering  dove»'  words,  she  returned 
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kome  before  midnight  The  king  tried  to  catch  lier,  but  could  not — (4)  On 
the  following  evening  the  something  was  repeated.  On  the  third  evening  the 
doves  dressetl  Ma>ha  tjetter  ihan  ever.  She  went  to  the  palace,  and,  dancing 
and  enjoying  herself*  forgot  about  time.  Midnight  struck.  Masha  rushed 
home.  The  prince  ordered  the  stairs  to  be  covered  with  pilch,  and  Masha 
lost  one  of  her  shoes. — (5)  On  the  following  day,  princc'i  messengers  tried  to 
6nd  owner  of  shoe,  but  could  not  ;  shoe  would  not  fit  any  maid.  At 
last  they  came  to  Masha's  house.  The  iitepmother  told  her  eldest  daughter  to 
put  the  shoe  on ;  it  would  not  fit.  "  Cut  off  your  great  toe,"  she  cried,  '*  and 
the  shoe  will  fit.  You  will  become  princess,  and  need  never  walk."  The 
girl  did  so,  and  succeeded  in  putting  on  shoe.  Suddenly  two  doves  flew  up, 
and  cried.  *' Blood  on  the  foot."  The  messengers,  seeing  blootl  dripping, 
said,  '•You  are  not  the  right  maid.'' — (6)  Stepmother  tried  shoe  on  second 
daughter,  but  failed. — (7)  Messengers  observed  Masha»  and  asked  her  to  try 
shoe.  It  6ticd  her  exactly,  and  instantly  she  was  dressed  in  the  finest  of 
dresses.  They  took  her  to  the  prince.  When  she  went  to  church  to  be 
married,  one  of  the  doves  sat  upon  her  ri|^ht  shoulder  and  the  other  upon  her 
left. — (8)  After  the  ceremony  the  doves  flew  to  the  stepsisters,  and  plucked 
out  one  eye  of  each. 


ATHXJiAS'KVt /Russian  FM-fa/es.     Moscow,  1861.     Part  vi. 
No.  LIV,  pp.  270-73. 

'*Kroshechka  Khavroshichka." 

0)  Heroine  is  an  orphan  and  is  very  ill-osed.  Her  cruel  mistress  has  three 
daughters.  Heroine  toils  for  them  all  and  never  receives  a  kind  word. — 
[2)  She  goes  intu  the  field,  puts  her  arms  romid  the  neck  of  the  spotted  cow, 
and  says  :  *'  My  beloved  cow,  they  are  so  unkind  to  me  ;  they  have  given  me 
five  /*Wj  {/f<ffid^4o  lb.  Eng.)  of  flax  to  be  made  into  lioen."  **  Poor  dear 
child,"  says  cow,  "  all  you  need  do  is  lo  creep  into  one  of  my  ears  and  come 
out  at  the  other,  and  all  will  be  ready."  So  it  happens.  Heroine  takes  linen 
home,  and  mi^^tress  gives  her  twice  as  much  to  do  next  day.  Same  thing 
happens  again. — (3)  Miatieis  is  surprised,  and  the  following  day  sends  one- 
eyed  daughter  to  spy.  She  forgets  what  she  has  to  do  and  goes  to  sleep,  when 
heroine  says,  *'One-eyc,  sleep.*'  Uefore  she  wakes  all  is  performed  a»  usual. 
—U)  Mistress  havmg  learnt  nothing,  sends  second  daughter,  called  Two-eyes. 
The  same  thing  happens,  when  heroine  lays,  **One<eye,  sleep!  Two-eyes, 
uleep!" — (5)  Mistress  is  very  angry,  and  on  third  day  sends  three-eyed 
daughter.  Herome  says,  ** One-eye,  sleep!  Two>cyes,  sleep!"  forgetting 
the  third,  which  stays  awake  and  sees  everything.  Daughter  tells  mistres.'-, 
ttho  says  next  day  to  husband,  *'  Kill  the  spotted  cow."  He  objects  to 
doing  so,  but  sharpens  his  knife.  Meanwhile  heroine  runs  to  tell  cow, 
who  says :  *'  Don't  you  eat  any  [>art  of  me  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever ;  but  collect  my  bones,  bury  them  in  the  garden,  and  from  time  lo 
time  pour  some  water  over  them." — (6)  Girl  does  as  bidden  ;  and  on  the  spot 
there  growa  an  apple-tree  with  golden  leaves  and  silver  branches  and  crystal 
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fruit-*  All  passers-by  are  amazed. — (7)  One  day,  whilst  the  three  sisters  are 
playing  together  in  the  field,  a  young  and  wealthy  youth  passing  by  says  he 
will  marry  one  of  them  if  she  will  give  him  ore  of  those  apples.  Gills  ru«h 
to  the  apple-tree,  whose  apples  look  easy  to  pick;  but  as  soon  as  girls  attempt 
to  touch  them  they  rise  up  out  of  reach.  Girls  try  all  manner  of  ways  but 
cannot  succeed,  and  qucirrel  and  fight  with  each  other.  Meanwhile  heroine 
comes  up,  and  the  apples  immediately  descend  for  her.  The  rich  young  man 
marries  her. 


228        Athanas'ev,  Rttsstatt  Folk-taks.     Moscow,  t86i. 

PP-  273-76. 

"BURENUSHKA." 


No.  LV, 


( i)  In  a  certain  kingdom  lives  a  king  with  his  wife  and  his  daughter  Mary. 
When  queen  dies  king  marries  again.  Stepmalher  has  two  daughter^  one 
with  two  eye*,  one  with  three  eyes,  and  .^he  ill-treats  Mary,  sending  her  to 
mind  the  spotted  cow  with  only  a  piece  of  dry  bread  to  eat. — (2)  When  she  is 
in  the  field  heroine  bows  to  the  right  fool  of  the  cow,  and  then  there  is  plenty 
of  food  for  lier.  She  takes  the  piece  of  bread  back  home  and  puts  it  on  the 
table.  — (.^}  Queen  is  very  much  surprised  ;  gives  her  same  piece  of  bread  next 
day,  and  sends  one  of  her  daughters  to  discover  whence  Mary  gels  food. 
When  they  reach  the  field  Mary  saya  :  *'  Let  us  sit  here.  I  will  comb  your 
hair/'  Whilst  doing  so  she  repeats,  "Sister  dear,  go  to  sle^p  !  Little  eye, 
sleep !  Second  eye,  sleep  likewise  1*'  Slcpstsler  falls  asleep,  whereupon 
Mary  bows  to  cow's  right  foot  and  gets  food  as  before.  In  the  evening  Mary 
calls  out,  "  Gel  up  !  it  is  time  to  go  home."  "  Ohdear  !  oh  dear  !  I  have  slept 
all  day  and  seen  nothing.  Mother  will  be  so  angry."  On  their  return 
mother  asks,  "Well,  what  did  Mary  eat?"  Girl  cannot  tell  her. — (4)  Fol- 
lowing day  queen  sends  three-eyed  daughter  to  spy.  Same  thing  happens, 
but  the  third  eye  Ktnys  awake  and  sees  everything.  Girls  return,  and  5tep< 
siktcr  tells  queen  cveryiliiut;  she  has  witnessed. —(5)  Queen  orders  cow  to  be 
slain,  and  it  is  done.  Mary  a-sk^  for  a  portion  of  the  enlrail<i,  and  buries  it  in 
the  door-|Miiit,  A  shrub  {rytiiH%\  grow*  from  il,  co»ere«l  wiih  sweet  berries. 
Birtls  sit  in  its  branches,  singing, — <6)  When  Prince  Ivan  hears  of  i?,  he 
comes  to  the  queen,  pulii  a  cup  on  the  table,  and  says,  "  I  w\ll  marry  the  girl 
who  can  fill  this  cup  wiih  beriies."  Stepmother  sends  eldest  daughter,  but  the 
birds  will  nut  nilow  lier  to  touch  the  t>erries.  She  sends  second  daughter  with 
like  result  At  last  she  allows  Mary  to  try,  and  the  moment  she  approaches 
the  busb  the  birds  1)rgin  to  pluck  the  berries  and  fill  her  cap,— (7)  Prince 
Ivan  therefore  marries  heroine.  In  the  coune  of  lime  Princesi  Mary  has  a 
sou,  and  she  goes  with  husband  to  visit  her  father. — (8)  Siepmoiher  changes 
Mary  into  a  goose  and  substitutes  cldeit  daughter  as  Prince  Ivan's  wife.* 
They  letura  to  prince's  home.— <g)  Very  early  in  ihe  morning  the  none,  an 


I  Sm  note  7. 


3  See  note  S. 
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old  inan,  tnkes  the  child  in  his  anus,  and  goe«  into  the  5eld.  A  flock  of 
geese  fly  past,  and  he  says  to  them.  "Geeae,  have  you  seen  this  child's 
mother  ?"  One  of  the  yeete  alighU  on  the  i;round,  lakes  nff  its  feather-skin, 
lifts  the  child  in  her  armi,  and  begins  to  suckle  it.^  She  weeps*  and  as  she 
weepi)  she  says,  "  To-day,  my  loved  one,  1  shall  suckle  you,  tomorrow  alio, 
but  on  the  third  day,  alas  !  I  shall  fly,  fly  away."  Then  the  old  man  returns 
home,  and  the  child  sleeps  the  whule  day  without  waking.  The  pretended 
mother  says  :  *'  The  old  man  must  have  let  the  child  flic  of  hunger." — (lo) 
Next  morning  old  man  takes  child  to  the  field  as  usual.  On  this  occasion 
Prince  Ivan  watches  him  from  hchind  bush.  Some  wild  geese  are  passing, 
and  old  man  asks  if  they  have  seen  child's  mother.  They  answer:  "  In  the 
second  flock."  Second  flock  passes,  and  old  man  asks  again.  Then  mother 
descends,  takes  ofT^  feather-dress,  and  begins  to  suckle  child,  and  doiing  so 
bursts  into  tears,  crying,  "  To-morrow  I  shall  fly  far,  far  away,  to  dark 
forests,  mid  high  mouni^ains."  Then  she  says,  "  Dear  me  !  what  a  peculiar 
smell  there  b  !"  and  begint  to  look  for  her  fealher-skin. — (ll)  She  cannot 
find  it,  for  Prince  Iv.in  has  burnt  it.  He  seizes  Mary.  In  an  instant  she 
turns  into  a  frog,  then  into  a  lizard,  then  into  a  .snake,  lastly,  into  a 
distalT.  Prince  Ivan  breaks  ihe  dislafl*  into  halves,  throws  one  behind 
him  and  one  in  front,  and  instantly  his  young  wife  stands  before  him. 
Then  they  return  home,  and  the  false  wife,  seeing  Mary,  cries,  *'  Here 
comes  a  &hnme1ess  woman  !*' — (12)  Prince  Ivan  assembles  other  princes  and 
counsellors,  and  a.Hks  ihem  with  which  of  his  wives  he  is  bound  to  live. 
"Surely,"  they  say,  "with  the  first."  "  Well,  I  shall  live  with  whichever 
wife  can  the  more  quickly  climb  up  the  gates  leading  to  the  palace,"  Second 
wife  climbs  the  gates  very  quickly,  but  Princess  Mary  simply  tries  and  fails. 
Meanwhile  Prince  Ivah  seizes  a  gun  and  shoots  the  woman  on  the  top  of  the 
gate.     Thenceforward  he  lives  happily  with  Mary. 


D'AuLNOY,  Madame,  Conies  des  Fees^  1 698. 

"  FiNEITE   CeNDRON." 

(See  No.  56.) 


Das  Ausland^  Jahrganq;    1832.      Mdrduf^  und  Kinderspiek  in    17 
Grkchcnhud^  von  Dr.  Zuccarini.     No.  LVIII,  p.  230.     (Col- 
lected amongst  the  lower  orders.) 

"  SraijTOTrouja." 

(l)  Three  sisters  live  with   mothcf  in    great  poverty.     Elder  sisters   kill 
mother,  and   feast  on  her  ficsh.     The  youngest,  Srairrcnreura  (Aschenputtel), 


*  See  note  9. 
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will  not  partake  of  the  meal.  She  collects  mother's  bone.s  fetches  priest, 
iDcensc,  and  tapers,  and  buries  bones  under  a  tree.  A  wonderful  bird  sings 
overhead  ^song  nnt  given). — (2)  Heroine  finds  golden  ctothn,  and  alt  sorts  of 
finery,  and  is  mode  very  beautiful.  Has  to  sufTcr  much  from  envious  kisten, 
who  make  her  do  menial  work. — (3)  Once  they  all  three  go  to  church,  and 
prince  falls  in  luve  with  heroine.  He  has  threshold  of  the  church  smeared 
with  honey,  and,  as  they  come  out,  t^very  woman'*;  shoe  is  left  sticking. — (4) 
Heroine's  is  the  smallest,  and  prince  takes  it  and  proclaims  that  he  will  wed 
the  owner.  Sisters  keep  heroine  out  of  sight.  When  prince  comes  to  their 
bouse  she  is  in  hen- house  ;  but  he  discovers  her,  and  presently  marries  her. — 

(5)  An  old  woman,  sent  by  sisters,  comes  to  do  heroine's  hair,  and 
meanwhile  tclU  her  stories.  Her  hair  turns  id  feathers,  and  she  is  tr;insformed 
into  A  little  bird.  Old  woman  sets  all  mamier  of  traps,  but  cannot  catch  ir. 
It  fiies  on  to  the  roof,  and  stn^,  *'  Basitapule,  basdapule  !"  and  relates,  iu 
singing,  its  history.     I'rincc  has  bird  caught,  and  it  repeats  its  song  to  him. — 

(6)  He  has  old  woman  seized  and  compelled  to  remove  spell.  He  must  do 
this  himself,  by  plucking  out  the  feathers,  whereupon  heroine  regains  humui 
form.    Old  womaii  is  killed,  and  sbters  are  hanged. 


145    C    Baissac,    Zc  Folk-hre  de  rHeMaurkt,      (Texte  cr^oIe  et 
traduction  fian^aise.)     Paris,  1888.     No.  XI,  pp.  118-28. 

*'The  Story  of  Peau  d*Ane." 

(1)  Widowed  king  bms  lovely  daughter,  and  one  day  suggesU  that  they 

should  marry.  She  at  first  refuses,  but  he  begs  so  much  that  at  last  she  says 
yes.  He  promises  her  three  dresses,  like  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  star*,  and 
sends  messengers  who  obtain  Ihera. — (2)  Then  she  refuses  to  marry  him 
because  her  fairy-godm other  has  forbidden  it.  Early  on  the  wcdding*day  she 
wmkes  up,  puis  a  covering  (palia^at)  on  her  head,  goes  to  father,  and  says  :  "I 
am  so  untidy,  and  don't  feel  well  ;  better  wail  till  another  day."  Two  or  three 
days  afterwards,  when  fallier  proposes  marriage,  she  asks  for  the  skin  of  the 
gold-ass  whence  he  derives  hts  wealth;  otheiwise  she  will  not  marry  him. 
After  two  days'  deliberation,  king  consents  to  give  it  her  ;  but  ihcy  must  be 
married  next  day.  — (3)  At  cock-crow  next  morning  heroine  runs  to  gudmother 
who  bids  her  put  all  her  clothes  in  a  box  and  escape  :  she  will  join  her  at  the 
street -corner.  King  suspects  nothing  ;  heroine  and  godmother  travel  till  they 
reach  another  country.  Godmother  has  made  a  dress  for  heroine  out  of  ass- 
skin,  and  leads  her  to  king's  palace. — (4)  Heroine  persuades  king  to  engage 
her  as  goose^girl.  He  gives  her  a  wretched  little  room  at  the  bottom  of  me 
courtyard.  Two  or  three  months  p«sa.  One  day  queen  chances  to  sec 
heroine,  and  asks  her  name.  She  says  it  is  "  Feau  d'Ane".  Queen  tells  hcc 
she  has*  large  dinner-party  lo<morrow,  and  heroine  must  help  cook.  She  is 
to  make  a  cake. — (5)  The  same  evening,  queen's  son  out  walking,  notices  a 
light  through  a  crack  tn  door  of  old  hovel,  looks  through  kcyhuic,  and  sees 
a  lovely  girl.     He  rattles  the  door,  enters,  and  has  a  long,  long  talk  with 
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heroine.  Before  parting  he  tells  her  not  to  tell  his  mother,  but  to  make  the 
cake  as  bidden,  and  put  his  ring  into  it.  Then  he  will  pretend  to  be  choked, 
and  they  will  have  to  send  Jor  a  doctor.  Heroine  does  this — (6)  Prince 
notices  just  where  the  ring  is,  and  takes  that  slice  of  ihe  cake  for  himself,  and 
pretends  to  b*!  strangled,  making  a  great  to-do.  Everyone  gels  up;  they 
upset  ihe  table,  and  the  lamp  goes  out,  the  glasses  are  smashed,  and  there  is 
great  confusion.  All  ask  what  is  t!ie  matter;  mother  looks  into  his  ihri^al 
and  sees  the  ring.  She  tries  to  extract  it.  Impossible  I  All  the  young  girls 
try.  No  use  !  Peau  d'Ane  is  there  looking  on,  and  marks  father's  alarm. — 
(7)  He  sends  a  soldier  to  sound  the  trumpet  and  proclaim  in  all  the  streets 
that  if  any  young  girl  can  extract  the  ring  from  the  prince's  throat,  the  prince 
shall  marry  her.  Quite  a  pri>ce&$ion  of  girls  file  past  him,  and  each  one  rokeii 
about  in  hiit  ihroat  in  vain.  Queen  begins  to  weep.  Prince  tries  to  speak, 
and  mutters  lo  his  mother,  '*  Oh,  how  I  sufTer  !  let  Peau  d'Anc  try  ;  perhaps 
she  can  do  it."  She  puis  her  finger  down,  and  the  ring  just  his  round  it,  and 
comes  out  on  it.— (8)  Prince  says  he  will  certainly  marry  Pcaud'Ane.  Queen 
is  very  vexed,  but  prince  says  hf  must  keep  promise  made  by  king.  Whilst 
they  dispute  over  the  matter,  in  comes  fairy  godmother,  taps  Peau  d'Anc  with 
her  wand,  and  lo  !  she  is  a  lovely  princess  in  a  dres^  like  ihc  sun.  There  is  a 
grand  wedding. 


Balfour,  Mrs.     Unpuhlishcd  Story  from  Lincolnshire. 
"  Taxter-Coats." 

(l)  In  palace  by  the  sea  lives  a  great  lord  with  a  little  grand-daughter 
whom  he  hates,  because  of  her  resemHance  to  the  dearly-loved  daughter  who 
died  at  her  birth.  Child  is  neglected  and  lonely,  and  her  greatcvt  friend  is 
the  goose-herd.— {2)  King  is  passing  through  ihe  land,  and  orders  the  nobles 
lo  meet  and  do  him  honour.  Grandfather,  richly  clad,  goes  in  chariot  of 
state  lo  meet  king.  Old  nurse  ajks  if  little  girl  shall  not  go  loo,  but  is 
mocked  at  by  master  and  other  servants,  who  say,  "  Mistress  Taticr-Coats  is 
only  happy  in  her  rag»,  wiih  bare  feet,  herding  geese  in  the  lane."  Tatter- 
Coals  weeps  at  this,  and  herd-boy  proposes  that  they  go  by  themselves  to  meet 
king.  (3;  On  the  way  a  handsome  youth,  clad  in  velvet  and  gold,  stops  them 
to  ask  way  to  tlic  town  where  king  will  meet  his  nobles,  then  dismounts  to 
walk  beside  ihem,  and  falls  in  love  with  sweet  Tatter-Coau.  He  aslts  her  lo 
marry  htm,  but  she  laugh)!,  and  says  he  would  be  ashamed  of  a  poor  goose* 
girl  for  a  wife.  He  persuades  her  to  go  that  night  to  the  ball  with  her  geese, 
and  in  her  torn  petticoat  with  her  bare  fccf,  and  promises  to  dance  with  her, 
and  present  her  to  the  king  as  bis  dear  bride.— {4)  At  the  stroke  of  midnight 
she  enters  the  great  haJl  at  lower  end,  is  met  by  her  lover — he  in  satin  and 
jewels,  she  in  rags  with  bare  feel,  and  followed  by  the  quacking  geese  and  the 
rigged  herdbcjy.  They  stand  before  the  king,  and  the  herdboy  takes  out  his 
pipe  and  begins  to  play,  when  lo !  her  rags  turn  to  silken  folds,  a  golden 
crown  sits  on  her  golden  hair,  and  the  geese  become  a  crowd  of  little  p&gc* 
boys  beating  her  train.     Her  lover  is  the  king's  son. 
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258  Ks.  Sadok  Baracz,  Ba/h\  /r/issJki,  podania^  etc.  ("Contes, 
fac^tics,  legcndes,  proverbes  ct  chants  de  la  Ruth^nic",  />.,  de 
la  Gallicie  de  Test,  environs  de  Lemberg.)  Tarnopol,  1866. 
Pp.  97-8. 

"  Kopciuszek"  (*'  Cinderella"  from  koptc,  soot,  verb  kopdc), 

{1)  A  beftutlful  girl,  not  wishing  to  marry  the  man  her  father  has  chosen  for 
her,  carries  off  her  fine  clothes  and  escapes  to  the  wood. ^2)  She  dons  a 
cloaU  and  goes  to  tal(e  service.  Her  ma*<t<r  frequently  hits  her  with  a  bru^h 
and  throws  water  over  her  head. — (3)  There  is  a  ball  given  in  the  town,  to 
which  master  goes.  Heroine  dresses  up  and  goes  too,  and  poztles  her  master, 
telling  him  she  comes  from  a  plice  where  they  hit  you  with  a  brush  and 
throw  water  over  your  head.  This  happens  three  times.^(4)  At  length 
master  recognises  bis  servant  and  marries  her. 


259  Ibid.y  p.  98.     Variant  of  the  foregoing. 

Cloak  is  made  of  wolfs-skin,  master  hits  heroine  with  his  stick  and  with  & 
broom,  and  recognition  is  brought  about  by  means  of  some  cakes  which 
heroine  prepares  for  him. 


14Q  IC\RI.  Bartsch,  Sagen^  Miirchen  und  Gehrauehf  aus  Mekknhurg^ 
gesammelt  und  hcrausgegebcn  von.  Wien,  1879,  Vol.  i,  pp. 
479-81. 

"ASCHENPUSTER." 

(i)  A  rich  man,  whose  wife  is  dead,  falls  in  love  with  hi^  beautiful  daughter, 
and  would  compel  her  to  marry  him. — {2)  At  last  she  thinks  to  escape  him  by 
stratagem,  and  feigning  compliance,  only  requires  that  he  shall  first  give  her  a 
dress  of  silver,  a  dress  stiff  with  gold,  and  one*  that  will  standalone  with  jewels. 
When  she  has  all  these,  she  wants  a  coat  of  crow's  feathers,  and  after  that  a 
wishing-wand.  These  she  gets  alw. — (3)  There  dwells  in  the  land  a  hand- 
some prince  who  has  heard  of  ilic  girl's  beauty.  She  takes  war;d  in  her 
hand,  the  drtisses  on  her  shoulder,  and  wishes  herself  near  the  prince's  castle. 
Instantly  she  is  traos[>orted  to  the  palace  garden.  Then  bhc  wi^hc!%  for  a  cup- 
board in  corner  of  garden,  puts  her  drtssrs  in  it,  dons  crow-skin,  and  goes  to 
paUcc-kitcheo,  giving  herself  out  to  be  boy  seeking  employment— (4)  Cook 
engages  her  as  scullion  (Aschenpilster).  Two  days  afterwards  prince  brings 
some  game  which  he  has  killed  into  kitchen.  Heroine  falls  in  love  with  him. 
Soon  afterwards  prince  attends  wedding  in  neighbouring  castle.  Many  people 
go  to  see  the  dance.  Heroine  begs  cook's  leave  to  go  and  look  on. — (5)  She 
runs  to  her  cupboard,  dons  silver  dress,  wishes  for  a  carriage,  and  drives  to  the 
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cutle.  Prince  dances  with  her  ;  but  she  dts&ppeu-i  after  sccoad  dance,  gets 
into  carriage,  and  sijs  : 

"  DarkQe<»  behind  me  and  cleamc&s  ahead. 
That  none  may  discover  whither  I've  sped." 

Next  morning  prince  is  in  a  bad  temper,  fur  all  night  he  has  lain  awake  think- 
ing of  beautiful  partner. — (6)  Ascbcnpuslcr  has  to  clean  h's  boots,  and  ihe 
leaves  a  tiny  .speck  on  the  toe.  Prince  noiices  it,  comes  in  a  rage  into  kitchen 
and  throws  bcx)t  at  her  head.  Ne«t  nigh:  j.hc  appears  at  ball  in  gold  drcsh  ; 
icUs  prince  she  cumcK  ftom  Botjt-Cast,  nod  presently  disappeara  as  bclure. 
Prince  inquir<rs  in  vain  where  place  is. — (7)  Next  morning  when  she  is  brush  og 
his  coat  he  throws  clothes-brush  at  her  head.  Thai  nl^hl  she  appears  at  ball 
in  jewel  dreys,  and  says  she  comes  (rom  Brush  Cas'.  He  pu's  a  ring  on  her 
finger  and  fullows  doss  behind  when  she  goes  home.  She  has  only  time  lo 
throw  crow-skin  mantle  over  magic  dress. — (8)  Next  morning,  when  cook  is 
making  soup,  heroine  lets  her  ring  drop  into  it.  Prince  tinds  ir,  and  inquires 
who  was  in  ihc  k'tchen.  Heroine  is  sent  for,  and  is  made  to  search  the  prince's 
head.  Then  he  sees  jewel  dress  sparkling  through  ihc  disguise. — (9)  He 
recognises  her,  and  marries  her. 


Gi.\MBATTiSTA  BASiLii,  Anhivio  de  Litterafura  popolare,     Napoli,     147 
1883.   Anno  i,  No.  VI.    Pp.  42-43.    (From  Pomigliano  d'Arco, 
Province  of  Naples.     Contributed  by  Vittorio  Imbriani.) 

"O  CUNTO  d"a  Bella-Pilo5.\"  (The  Story  of  the  Hairy-Belle), 

(l)  A  man  has  wife  and  daughter,  each  with  hair  and  teeth  of  gold.  Wife 
dies,  and  widower,  wishing  a  second  wife  like  deceased,  is  counselled  by 
devil  to  wed  own  daughter. — (2)  Heroine  persists  in  refusal,  at  last  asks  leave 
lo  consult  confessor.  .She  goes  lo  mother's  grave  and  wee{>5.  Mother  bids 
her  demand  first  a  dress  of  golden  bells  ;  next,  a  dress  with  sun  in  front  and 
moon  at  back.  Father  obtaiu>  both  with  aid  of  the  devil,— (3)  Then,  coun- 
selled by  mother,  heroine  asks  for  two  doves,  shuts  herself  in  her  room  to 
vrash  her  feet  before  wedding,  and  escapes,  leaving  doves  sptasliing  in  the 
water. — (4)  She  dons  a  wolfs  skin  and  takes  service  as  goose-herd  at  king's 
paUce  \  is  called  ffairy'ltelle.  King's  son  would  like  to  spend  some  hours 
with  Hairy. Belle,  but  she  objects,  fearing  10  be  dischai^ed,  and  therefore  pre- 
tends she  is  ugly  and  dirty. — {5)  One  day  he  inviteti  her  to  ball  to  which  he  is 
going.  She  refuses,  bul  when  he  has  started  she  waslies  her  gold  hair  and 
teeth  (which  had  tieen  stained),  dons  the  dress  of  gold  bells,  and  goes  to  ball. 
King's  son  dances  with  her,  and  puts  a  ring  on  her  finger.  She  rusheii  away 
before  bail  is  over,  and  undresses. — (6)  Next  day  king's  son  tells  her  all  about 
meeting  at  bail,  and  begs  her  to  go  that  night  with  bim.  She  persistently 
refuses,  pleading;  her  w retched nc:>:»,  but  presently  goes  in  sun-  and  moun-dress, 
dances  with  him,  and  accepts  his  bracelet.     She  escapes  home  and  undresses. 
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— (7)  Next  day  king'*  son  tells  all  to  bis  mother,  and  add*  that  the  beautjr 
was  just  like  Hairy- Helle,  and  that  he  would  willingly  marry  bcr,  <^ucen 
reproves  him.  Prince  is  angry  and  falls  ill,  and  make<  hts  doctor  rf^ommend 
a  cake  made  by  whomsoever  paljcnt  wi<>hes,  Doc'or  Mtys  cake  mii.sl  1>e  T>re- 
pared  according  lu  prince's  fancy.  (Jueen  is  di«plra.«ed  whrn  prince  wishes 
Hairy-Belle  to  make  cake,  but  gives  her  flour, — (8)  Heroine  puts  ring  in 
cake.  Prince  is  convinced  that  Hairy- B:lle  is  the  hall  beauty,  and  feeU  better. 
He  wants  her  tu  make  another  cake.  <.>uceii  objects,  but  yields.  Prince  5ndK 
bracelet  in  cake,  and  means  to  marry  Hairy- Belle. — [9)  (Jueen  nhjects  ;  but 
at  last  he  gae-*  himself  to  ask  for  heroine,  who  makes  known  that  she  is  a 
princess,  doffs  oki- woman  skin  (rilr),  and  marries  prince. 


l48  Ihid.^  Annoii.  No.  \'U  (July  1884).  pp.  51-53.  (From  Rogiano- 
Gravina,  provinci;  of  Cosunza  in  Calabria;  coniribuled  by 
Vittorio  Caravelli.) 

"*A  RUMANZA  d'  *i  tri  Bistiti"  (The  Story  of  the  Three 

Dresses). 

(t)  A  man  named  Saraliuo  has  daughter  Luisa.  Hts  wtfc  falls  ill,  and 
before  dying  bids  him  marry  a  lady  who  can  wear  her  weddinprine.^2)  One 
day  Luisa  tries  on  ring  and  cannot  remove  it  from  finger.  She  hides  it  with 
piece  of  rag,  but  father  insists  on  seeing  Bnger,  and  then  wants  10  marry  her. 
Luisi,  counselled  by  her  nurse  {mamma  Ji  iaiU),  demands  from  father  a  dress 
of  gold  lined  with  rat)bit-!tkins,  which  shall  leave  behind  it  a  trail  uf  gold. 
Serafino,  in  quest  of  such  a  Hress,  meets  a  handsome  youth,  really  the  devil  (ia 
UH[azitntf)t  who  mounts  him  on  a  horw,  and  conducts  li'ui  at  a  bound  to  a 
shop,  where  he  6nds  the  very  thing.  Luisa  in  despair  again  consults  nurse, 
and  asks  father  for  dress  with  sun,  moon,  and  stars  of  gold  all  round  it. 
Father  procures  it  with  aid  of  devil,  and  also  a  third  dress,  the  colour  of  the 
sea,  with  gold  fishes  nil  round. — (3)  Daughter  now  demands  and  obtains  a  cage 
into  which  she  can  shut  hrrsclf  and  not  be  recognised  ;  then  tells  father  hc 
most  go  first  to  church,  she  will  follow,  and  they  shall  be  married. — (4)  Father 
starts,  and  Luisa  shuts  herself  in  cage,  flies  off  and  sto(«s  at  palace  of  king, 
whose  son  is  to  be  betrothed  that  night  to  royal  princess.  -{5)  Heroine,  in 
drenof  rabbit-bkins  takes  service  as  poultry-herd. — (6)  In  the  evening  she 
turns  dress  inside  out,  and  appears  in  splendour  at  ball.  King's  son  dances 
with  her,  and  drops  in  her  lap  the' jewel  intended  for  his  betrothed.  Luisa 
vanishes  ;  prince  is  bafHed,  and  orders  sentinels  on  pain  of  death  to  slop  the 
beautiful  lady  should  she  come  next  night. — (7)  The  servants  tell  the  poultry- 
herd  all  about  it,  and  she  shows  no  interest.  She  appears  at  ball  next  night 
in  son-,  moon-,  and  >tani-dress.  Prince  deserts  his  betrothed  to  dance  with 
heroine,  and  gives  her  necklace  intended  for  the  former.  Heroine  leaves  ; 
sentinels  follow,  till  she  throws  silver  coins  at  them  and  hurts  them.  Prince 
will  spare  their  lives  prorided  they  overtake  beautiful  tody  on  the  morrow. 
— (8)  Next  morning  serrants  tell  poultry- herd,  who  remains  indifferL'nt.     In  tiie 
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crening  she  Kp^^fant  again  at  ball  in  »ea-coloured  dre.'^.s ;  dances  with  prioce,  and 
disappears.  The  sentinels  struck  and  hurt  wit!i  silrer  coins,  cann  t  rollavr. 
^9)  Prince  ffllls  fainting  ;  is  cnrried  to  his  room  seriously  ill.  Doctors  can 
do  itoditng  to  save  him. — (lo)  C^aecn  seeing  him  dying  of  weakness  and  loss 
of  appeliiL',  wants  to  iry  something  cooked  by  poultry-herd.  Heroine  prepares 
his  meal,  and  puis  jewel  into  the  broth.  Prince  shrs  it,  finds  jewel,  and 
revi%es.  lie  winis  some  more  soup  prepared  by  the  same  hands,  and  ihis 
time  lie  fintl>  ncck'ace.  lie  i«  quite  cured  and  sends  for  cunk.— (li  )  The 
pouUry-herd  pppears  in  best  dross,  and  prince  marries  her  in  the  presence  of 
pope  anil  cardinals. — {12)  Serafino,  hearing  of  daughter's  wedding,  conies  lo 
foyal  palace  in  guise  of  goMs'nith.  with  jewellery  for  sale.  Prince  puts  one  of 
the  rings  on  wife's  ti-'ger,  and  instantly  she  recognises  father,  and  flies. — (13) 
SeraBno  be^s  prince  to  allow  him  Co  stay  night  in  palace.  He  goes  all 
over  Ihc  palacr,  administers  an  opiate  in  each  room,  and  all  fall  into  deep 
sleep.  He  goes  to  daughter  and  drags  her  by  the  hair  to  throw  her  into 
caldron  nf  boiling  oil,  which  he  has  prepared.  In  the  stru^jglc  the  drugged 
paper  falls  from  her,  and  she  wakes  up. — (14}  The  bcolinels  are  aroused,  and 
Ihey  throw  Serafino  into  the  boiling  oil. 


Basile,  Der  Pentameronc^   oder   Das   Miirdun   aiier  Afarduu^ 

von  Giambatlista  Basile.  Aus  dem  Ncapolilanischcn  uhcr- 
tragen  von  Felix  Liebreclu-  Breslau,  1846.  istl>ay,  6th  Tale. 
Vol.  i,  pp.  78-89. 

"  La  CiATt a  CENERENTOtA"  (Thc  Hearth-Cat). 

(I)  Prince  loses  his  wife,  and  engages  governess  for  dearly-loved  dauf;htcr, 
who  IS  kindly  treated  by  her.  Father  marries  again,  and  his  shrew  of  a  wife 
frivhtcns  daughter,  who  often  complains  of  this  to  governess,  saying, 
•'Would  that  you  were  my  moihcr."  At  length  governess  saj^,  "Follow 
my  advice,  and  you  shall  have  me  for  your  mother  ;  and  I  will  love  you  as 
the  apple  of  my  eye."  Heroioc,  who  is  called  Lucrezia,  replies,  "Only 
shuw  me  how  this  is  to  be  brought  about."  Guvernc5s  say.s  when  her  father 
is  out,  she  b  to  go  to  mother,  and  say  she  wants  10  get  on  old  gown  out  of 
chest  in  back  room,  so  as  10  save  the  one  she  is  wearing.  Mother  will  delight 
lo  bee  her  in  rags  and  tatters,  and  will  willingly  open  the  chest,  and  say 
•*  Hold  thc  lid."  Then,  whilst  she  is  searching  about  invide,  heroine  must 
bang  the  lid  down,  and  break  her  neck.*  When  this  is  done,  she  must  coax 
her  father,  who  would  do  anything  in  the  world  for  her,  into  marrying 
governess. — (2>  AU  is  carried  out  as  planned,  and,  after  spme  persuading, 
father  consents  to  marry  governess  (whose  name  is  Carmosina),  and  arranges 
grand  wedding.  Whilst  all  the  young  people  arc  at  thc  dance,  and  heroine  is 
standing  on  the  balcony,  a  little  dove  flies  on  to  the  wall,  and  says,  *'  If  ever 
you  want  anything,  only  let  the  fairy  dove  on  thc  island  i^f  Sardinia  know. 
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&nd  yoar  wish  will  be  granted."  For  five  or  six  days  the  new  ste[>niothcr 
loads  heroioe  with  carcsseSt  and  gives  her  the  best  of  everything.  Then  she 
forgets  the  gratitude  she  owes  her,  and  introiluces  her  own  daughters,  whom 
hitherto  she  has  kept  in  hiding  ;  and  works  upon  father  tit)  he  lets  them 
usurp  the  place  of  heroine,  who  is  ma<le  to  exchange  the  state-roomsi  for  the 
kitchen,  the  throne-scat  for  tlie  hearth,  silk  and  gold  robc&  for  scrubbing- 
apron,  and  Ihe  sceptre  for  the  spit.  Moreover,  instead  of  Lucreria,  she  is 
now  called  Hearth-Cat.  — (3)  It  happens  that  father  has  lo  voyage  to  Sardintji 
on  flalc  affairs,  and  he  asks  his  stepdaughters  (who  are  called  Impcria, 
Calamtta.  Sciorella,  Diamante,  Coluromina,  and  Cucarella)  what  present  he 
shall  bring  for  each.  They  choose  costly  garments,  jewels,  games,  and  this 
and  that.  Mockingly  he  asks  heroine  what  she  would  like.  ''Ooly  for  you 
to  greet  the  fairy  dove  from  me,  and  ask  her  to  send  me  something.  And,  if 
you  forget  this,  you  will  not  be  able  to  move  from  the  spot."  Prince  departs, 
settles  his  affairs  in  Sardinia,  and  buys  all  the  gifts,  bat  quite  forgets  heroine's 
request.  He  emtiarks  for  return  voyage,  but  the  ship  cuinot  be  made  to  move 
from  the  harbour;  it  is  as  though  a  sucking-fish  held  iL'-~(4)  At  last,  the 
captain,  at  hb  wits'  end,  takes  some  sleep.  A  fairy  appears  to  him  in  lus 
dream,  and  says  the  ship  will  not  move  because  a  prince  an  Ix'Mrd  has 
broken  his  promise  to  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  though  remembering  others. 
Captain  wakes,  attd  telts  prince,  who  at  once  repairs  to  fairy  grotto,  and 
gives  bis  daughter's  message  to  the  lovely  tady  who  meets  him.  She  gives 
him  for  heroine  a  palro-bronch,  a  hoe,  and  a  bucket,  alt  of  gold,  also  a  silk 
kerchief.— (5)  Prince  now  returns,  and  gives  gifts.  Heroine  is  delighted 
with  hers,  and  plants  the  palm-branch  in  a  beautiful  flower-pot,  hoes  it 
round  and  waters  it,  and  then  dries  it  night  and  morning  with  the  silk  ker- 
chief.  In  four  days  it  has  growo  to  the  height  of  a  woman,  and  a  fairy 
steps  out  of  it,  and  asks  heroine  what  she  would  like.  Heroine  replies  she 
would  like  to  be  able  to  go  out  without  her  sifters  knowing.  Fairy  says 
whenever  she  wishes  this,  she  must  go  to  flowcr-po*,  and  say, 

**  O  palm-tree,  thou  best  gift  of  gold, 
With  golden  spade  I  dig  thy  mould, 
And  wash  thee  with  my  bucket  of  gold, 
And  dry  thee  with  kerchiefs  silken  fold. 

Despoil  thyself,  I  beg  of  thee. 

And  deck  me  oat  in  6nery.*' 

And  when  she  wishes  to  be  andiused  again,  she  must  change  last  verse,  and 

•*r. 

*■  Despoil  me  now,  I  beg  of  thee, 
And  deck  thyself  in  finery." 

— (6)  Soon  after  this,  when  all  the  stepslslcrs  bad  gone,  all  bedecked  and 
bedizened,  to  a  festival,  heroine  runs  to  flower<pot,  says  the  magic  wordst 
and  fmds  herself  suddenly  adorned  like  a  queen,  and  sitting  on  a  palfrey. 


^  Sec  note  II, 
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al  tended  by  twelve  pages.  She  goes  where  stepsisters  are.  and  they  are  most 
envious  of  her  beauty.  The  king  of  the  country  falls  in  love  wiih  her,  and 
bids  his  trusty  servant  find  out  all  he  can  about  her.  Servant  follows  her 
on  fool,  and  heroine  throws  behind  her  n  handful  of  gold  coin  received  for 
this  purpose  from  palm  tree.  Servant  lights  his  lamp  to  search  for  the 
money,  and,  meanwhilci  heroine  gets  home  and  returns  dress  to  tree,  as  fairy 
bade  her.  Stepsisters  try  to  make  her  envious  by  tclliag  all  the  lovely  tbtogi 
ihcy  have  seen.  King  scolds  servant  for  lo&ing  sight  of  heroine,  and  bids  him 
do  his  utmost  next  night  to  find  out  who  she  is,  and  where  she  lives. — (7) 
Next  night  stepsisters  go  to  festival,  and  heroine  speaks  magic  words  to  palm- 
tree.  Out  come  a  number  of  waiting -maids,  bearing  mirror,  washes,  curling- 
irons,  cosmetics,  comb,  pins,  clothes,  and  jewels  ;  and,  having  dressed 
heroine,  and  made  her  shine  like  the  sun,  they  put  her  in  a  coach-and-siXi 
with  lackeys  and  pages.  She  goes  tu  the  festival,  and  stepsisters  arc  still 
more  astonished,  and  the  king  still  more  enamoured.  When  she  leaves,  and 
king's  servant  follows,  she  throws  out  handfuls  of  pearls  and  jewels,  and  again 
he  stops  to  pick  them  up.  King  is  very  angry  with  him,  and  gives  him  a 
sound  thrashing  and  kicking. — (8)  At  third  festival  heroine  appears  in  still 
greater  splendour.  King  sends  servant  to  follow,  and  heroine,  perceiving' 
this,  tells  coachman  to  drive  faster.  Away  goes  the  caniage  at  «uch  speed 
that  her  shoe  tlies  out.  Servant  cannot  follow,  but  picks  up  shoe  and  takes  it 
to  king,  who  thinks  this  at  least  better  than  nothing. — (9)  He  calls  his 
secretary  to  bid  trumpeter  proclaim  that  all  the  ladies  In  the  land  are  invited 
to  a  grand  banquet  on  a  certain  day.  Numbers  arrive,  rich  and  poor,  young 
and  old,  pretty  and  plain,  and  king  tries  the  shoe  on  everyone,  but  it  will  fit 
nolx>dy.  He  commands  silence,  then  invites  them  all  to  supper  on  the 
morrow,  enjoining  on  each  to  leave  no  woman  whatever  at  home,  no  matter 
who  she  is.  Father  of  heroine  tells  prince  that  he  has  another  daughter  at 
home,  bat  she  spends  her  days  on  the  hearth,  and  is  not  Bt  to  sit  at  a  king's 
table.  King  says,  she,  above  all  others,  is  to  come. — (10)  Next  day  heroine 
comes  with  stepsisters,  and  the  moment  king  sees  her  he  recognises  her, 
though  he  says  nothing  at  Ant.  After  supper,  the  shoe  is  again  tested,  and  it 
bounds  towards  heroine's  foot  like  iron  to  the  magnet.  King  rushes  up  and 
embraces  her,  leads  her  to  the  throne,  and  sets  crown  on  her  head.  All 
present  make  obeisance  to  her.  Stepsisters  arc  w  envious  that  they  cannot 
bear  to  look  on,  and  slip  quietly  home. 


Ibid. 
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"The  Shk-Bear." 
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^^F  (I)  There  was  once  a  king  of  "  Roughrock",  whose  wife,  dying  in  her 

I  prime,  enjoins  on  her  husband  never  to  marry  again  except  he  find  a  woman 

I  as  beautiful  as  herself;  otherwise  her  curse   will  pursue  him  even  into  the 

I  next  world.     King  vows  he  can  never  love  another,  and  his  wife  expires, 

I  leaving  him  in  deep  grief.     Hy  nightfall  he  begins  to  consider  his  lonely  future 
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with  his  only  daughtcTi  and  also  the  need  of  an  heir  to  the  throne,  and  deter- 
mines to  seek  a  womAn  as  bcauiiful  an  his  deceaAcd  wife.  He  issues  procla- 
malion  that  all  the  women  in  the  world  are  to  a'^semble  for  the  beauty-lesi,  and 
he  will  chnni-c  the  loveliest  for  his  consor'.  All  soris  of  women  arrive— even 
the  most  ilUfavoured.  lie  finds  some  fault  with  ihem  all,  and  sends sU  away. 
—  (2)  He  bctliinlis  him  that  his  own  daughter  Preciosa  ia  far  more  beautiful 
than  these,  and  the  veiy  unage  of  her  mother,  and  lelU  her  of  his  intention  to 
marry  her.  He  is  enraged  at  her  opposition  and  alarmed  outcry,  and  threatens 
to  cut  oflf  her  cars  if  she  resists  him. — (3)  Heroine  goes  weeping  to  her  room, 
when  an  old  woman,  to  whom  she  has  shown  charity,  appear*,  and  hearing 
cause  of  her  distress,  bids  her  take  courage.  She  gives  her  a  little  chip  which 
she  is  to  put  in  her  mouthy  and  it  will  instantly  transform  her  into  a  bear  -,  then 
she  is  to  escape  from  father  and  rush  into  forest,  for  he  will  not  try  to  detain 
her.  Heaven  will  watch  over  her,  and  when  she  wishes  to  regain  human  form 
she  has  only  to  take  chip  out  of  her  mouth.  Heroine  embraces  old  woman, 
gives  her  bread  and  meat,  and  takes  leave  of  her.  At  sunset  king  calls  his 
musicians  and  invites  all  his  vassals  to  grand  banquet,  and  after  much  dancing 
and  feasting  he  goes  to  rest. — [4)  He  calls  his  daughter,  and  she  appears  in 
form  of  a  bear,  at  sight  of  which  he  is  so  much  alarmed  that  he  hides  under 
the  clothes,  and  dares  not  look  out  till  next  morning. — (5)  MeanwhUe  heroine 
has  gone  to  the  forest,  where  she  lives  amongst  the  animals,  till  one  day  the 
King  of  **Swiflwatcr"comrs  by,  and  at  sight  of  the  bear  nearly  dies  of  fright. 
But  the  bear  fawns  on  him  bke  a  dog,  and  he  takes  courage,  and  Anally  leads 
it  home  with  him,  and  bids  his  servants  take  care  of  it  and  put  it  in  the  garden 
near  the  palace,  where  he  can  watch  it  from  his  window. — (6)  One  day,  when 
all  except  the  prince  have  gone  out,  he  goes  to  window  and  sees  heroine,  who 
has  taken  chip  from  her  mouth,  combing  her  golden  locks.  He  is  beside 
himself  with  admiration  of  her  beauty,  and  rushes  into  the  garden.  Heroine, 
conscious  of  his  approach,  ((uickly  puis  chip  in  her  mouth,  and  prince  is 
so  distressed  at  not  finding  what  he  had  seen  horn  his  window  that  he  falls 
ill,  and  criea  unceasingly,  *•  Dear  btar,  dear  bear!"  His  mother,  thinking 
that  the  bear  must  in  some  way  have  injured  him,  gives  orders  for  its  death  ; 
but  servants  have  grown  so  fond  of  bear  that  they  have  not  the  heart  to  kill  it, 
hut  lead  it  instead  into  the  forest,  telling  ijuecn  they  have  taken  its  life. — 
(7)  When  the  news  reaches  prince  he  seems  mad,  springs,  ill  as  he  is,  from 
his  bed,  and  would  hew  the  servants  into  Utile  pieces.  Hearing  the  truth 
from  them,  he  flings  himself  on  his  horse,  and  seeks  hither  and  ihither 
till  he  fuid»  the  bear,  and  brings  it  home  to  his  own  room.  He  lells  her  he 
knows  what  beauty  the  fell  conceals ;  he  is  dying  of  love  for  her  ^  surely 
!>lic  will  take  pity  on  him.  All  his  entreaties  are  vain  ;  he  stretches  lumseU 
on  his  bed,  and  is  at  death's  door.  Doctors  arc  powerless  to  help,  and 
his  mother  prays  him  to  tell  her  the  cause  of  his  grief.  I'rince  says,  nothing 
hut  the  sight  of  the  bear  can  bring  him  relief.  If  he  ia  to  recover,  she  alone 
must  nurse  and  tend  him,  and  cook  his  food. — (S)  Mother  thinks  be 
has  lost  his  reason,  but  to  humour  him  £cnds  for  the  bear,  who  immediately 
feels  his  pulse  with  her  paw,  making  the  c[ueen  laugh  and  ttiiiik  she  will 
Kxaich  his   nose  next.     **  Won't  jou  cook  for  me,  feed  me,  and  tend  me. 
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tittle  hear?"  says  he.  And  the  bear  nods  her  hetd.  Mother  orders  fowls 
to  be  brought,  and  a  fire  *o  be  lightwl  in  the  sick-rootn.  Bear  scis  about 
cooking  the  fowls  and  the  prince,  to  whom  hitherto  $Ui;ar  had  seemed 
bitter,  begins  eating  with  zest,  and  recovers  rapidly.  Queen  is  so  grateful 
that  she  kts^es  bear  on  the  brow,  Frince  gets  up  to  test  his  strength,  and 
the  bear  qnickly  makes  the  bed,  then  rum  into  the  garden  and  plucks  a  napktnful 
of  rotes  and  Icmon-blossoms,  and  places  them  on  hts  pillow.  Queen  Is 
delighted  with  her.  Bui  all  ihis  only  makes  the  prince  tnoie  and  more  in 
love,  and  he  says  at  East  to  his  mother  that  if  he  is  not  able  to  give  the 
bear  a  kiss  he  will  surrly  die.  Whereat  mother  plea-^s  "  I^o  just  kiss  him, 
my  dear  little  bear,  or  the  pour  dear  fellow  will  die.'' — (9)  Su  the  bear  draws 
near  to  the  prince,  and  whilst  he  is  pressing  his  lips  to  hers  it  somehow 
happens  that  the  chip  faUs  out  of  her  mouth,  and  lo  !  the  most  lovely  being  in 
the  world  is  in  his  arms,  and  he  cries  out,  *'  Nov  you  are  caught,  yon  little 
rogue,  and  shall  never  escape  me  again." — ( 10)  Queen  then  bids  her  tell  her 
story,  and  is  delighted  for  her  to  be  ber  sod's  bride. 


/dtd.f  vol.  i,  pp.  379-95.     Third  Day,  Tenth  Tale. 
"The  Three  Fairies." 

(1}  A  wicked  widow  named  Caradonia,  whose  daughter  Granizia  is  the 
quintefsence  of  hideousnets,  marries  the  wealthy  Micco  Anlouio  of  Pane- 
Cuocolo.  Me  has  a  daughter  named  Cecelia,  a  marvel  of  beauty,  and  such  a 
striking  contrast  to  widow's  daughter  that  jealous  stepmother  treats  ber  with 
every  possible  indignity.  She  is  dressed  in  rags,  given  the  won>t  food,  and 
made  to  do  all  the  menial  work  of  the  bouse  and  stable,  while  stepsister  is 
idle. — (2)  One  day  when  she  goes  out  to  empty  sweepings  into  immense  dust- 
hole  she  accidentally  drops  her  basket,  and  whiUt  considering  how  to  recover  it, 
sees  a  hideous  horror,  with  pitch-black  hair  like  hog's  bristles  reaching  down 
to  his  heels,  a  terrible  countenance,  a  bump-back,  thin  l^s,  and  crooked 
feet — enough  to  scare  anybody.  Cecelia  takes  courage  and  say5,  "Kind  man, 
would  you  pick  out  my  basket !  You'll  get  a  weiUby  wife!''  The  wild  man 
Iclls  her  to  step  in  and  get  it  herself.— (3)  She  climbs  down  into  the  hole,  and 
sees  three  beautiiul  golden>haired  fairies,  who  caress  her  and  lead  her  to  their 
splendid  house,  then  set  her  to  comb  iheir  hair.  Asked  what  she  finds,  she 
replies,  "Little  nits  and  little  lice,  like  pearls  and  gameu."  Fairies  are 
pleased  with  her;  show  her  all  the  treasures  in  their  palace.  They  bid  her 
choose  what  she  will  of  gorgeous  dresses  and  jewels.  She  di&regards  the 
coiitly  things  and  lakes  a  worthless  rag  of  a  gown.  Fairies  ask  at  which  door 
she  will  go  out  ;  she  chooses  back  way;  they  embrace  her,  deck  her  out  in 
gold-embroideicd  robe,  and  dress  her  hair;  lead  her  to  golden  portal,  bless 
her,  and  bid  her  look  up.     Gold  star  lalU  on  her  brow.*      She  goes  home  ; 
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cvcrylhuig. — (4)  Stepmother  sends  own  daughter  to  fairies, 
iW  «Sm1s  ikcv  «  bcB  doing  their  hair :  "  Every  louse  is  as  big  as  your  fi^ 
mA  cvcty  Ml  Kkc  ao  c^"  She  gnisps  at  the  coslliest  dresses,  and  wants  to 
tin  fcytbr  bcM4oar.  Fairies  send  her  empty-banded  to  back  door,  and  bid 
ktt  loDk  ap  aad  see  what  will  happen.  She  gets  an  ass's  tail  on  her  brow. — 
(5>  ^T^other  is  furious  ;  despoils  heroine  to  dress  own  daughter,  and  sends 
kcMMM  in  n^  to  lend  swine.  She  falls  in  with  a  distinguished  gentleman 
wmmtA  Cmmamtt  who  is  struck  with  her  beauty,  inquires  who  she  it  and  where 
ikftKnvi^  Acafocs  to  get  stepmother's  permission  to  mairy  her.  Stepmother 
Mb  Um  Ntvn  thAt  evcaing,  as  she  wishes  to  invite  her  relatives. — (6)  Mean* 
imh6k  ah*  p«ta  heroine  into  cask,  meaning  to  scald  her  to  death,  and  when 
tfidN^roo*  returns  gives  him  hei  own  daughter,  who  is  hideous  spite  of  fine 
tlolhflL  Cuoccmo  is  aghast  and  bewildered  at  the  change,  and  can  scarce 
Vidareto  kiss  the  levolttngcrealure.  As  his  home  is  afar  and  it  is  night,  he 
likv  krr  to  a  house  hard  by.  As  soon  as  it  is  morning  he  hurries  back  to 
Mtpioihcf'i  to  my  he  will  be  quit  of  her  daughter,  and  lo  pay  her  the  forfeit 
villi  a  biooMsUck.— U)  Sicpmuther  is  not  lo  be  found,  having  gone  lo  gather 
Micks  to  piepAre  boilirg  balh  for  stepdaughter.  He  calls,  and  cat  in  the  ashes 
ift)ri^  *' Miaow,  miaow,  your  bride  is  in  the  cask!"  He  goes  lo  cask  and 
lM(M%ft  sobbing,  gets  an  axe,  and  releases  heroine.  She  tells  him  all  that  has 
twfalUn  her ;  he  bids  her  hide  behind  door,  whilst  he  repairs  cask,  fetches 
IdM  bridcw  and  puts  her  inside  it.  Then  he  rides  off  with  Cecelia  behind  him, 
— (S)  Sttpmolher  returiu  ;  boils  own  daughter  ;  drowns  herself  in  the  well  in 
hes  *a^c  ukI  despair  on  discovering  her  mistake. 


230  ^  BlUUVOls,  Ctffi/es  popttlaires  de  la  Norvfge^  de  la  Finlande  tt 
4$  Ai  Bifurgo^f,  Paris,  1862.  Pp.  239-47.  (Conte  Bour- 
gui^non.) 

*'La  Petite  Annette." 

(1)  Heroine's  mother  dies  when  she  is  6fteen  years  old.  Father  marries 
widow  ¥rilh  three  daughters,  who  stay  at  home  idle,  whilst  Annette  goes 
4«iJty  to  mind  sheep.  When  she  returns  in  the  evening  she  has  lo  wash  the 
pliM*  And  dishes,  though  never  herself  using  a  plate.  Every  morning  she 
ukca  *  hltlc  ciust  in  her  pocket,  and  sulTcis  dreadfully  from  hunger.— (2)  One 
<|i^y  she  is  weeping  at  thought  of  dead  mother,  when  suddenly  a  beautiful 
WaA  Ifttiyi  who  is  the  Holy  Virgin,  appears,  asks  what  troubles  her,  and 
prwaiiri  to  allcTiate  her  lot.  She  gives  her  a  wand,  with  which  she  must 
^«aU>  strike  her  black  sheep  whenever  she  is  hungry.  Virgin  vanishes, 
^g^ne  uses  wand  ;  a  table  is  spread  with  all  maimer  of  food,  of  which  she 
pArUhka»t  giving  some  to  her  sheep-dog.  This  happens  several  days. — (3) 
uionishcd  to  see  her  grow  fatter  day  by  day,  sends  eldest 
lo  spy.  She  soon  gets  tired,  and  sits  down  on  a  tuft  of  grass. 
biJs  her  rest  her  head  on  her  knees  whilst  she  does  her  hair.  Whilkt 
w\MudUA  bor,  Annette  sings,  "Sleep  with  one  eye,  sleep  with  two  eyes,"  and 
-^^|y  W  to  sleep.     Heroine  takes  her  repast.     Daughter  tells  mother  she 
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saw  heroine  cat  nothing  but  her  dry  bread,  and  drink  nothing;  hnl  water  from 
the  stream. — (4)  Mother  sends  second  daughter  next  day,  and  she  is  sent  to 
sleep  in  like  manner. — (5)  Third  da,y  mother  sends  youngest  daughter,  telling 
her  to  sleep  wiih  one  eye  or  both,  but  to  be  very  careful  to  keep  open  the  eye 
which  she  will  put  in  the  back  of  her  head.  Daughter  spies  with  third  eye, 
and  reports  to  mother,  who  then  feigns  illness,  and  says  she  must  have  mutton 
from  black  sheep  to  cure  her.  Heroine  overhears  father  promising  to  kill 
black  sheep,  and  runs  to  the  fold  to  tell  it. — (6)  Black  sheep  bids  her  be  com- 
forted, get  its  liver,  and  bury  it  in  the  garden.  Stepmother  is  delighted  to 
have  thwarted  heroine,  a.nd  meaning  to  give  her  the  worst  part  of  the  sheep, 
says,  "Here!  take  the  liver;  that's  good  enough  for  you. "^7}  Heroine 
buries  it  in  garden,  and  a  tree  springs  from  the  spot,  so  high  that  no  ladder 
will  reach  the  top  branches,  and  so  slippery  that  none  can  climb  it.  It  bears 
most  tempting  fruit,  which  only  Annette  can  pick,  for  the  branches  bend 
down  to  her  alone. — (8)  King's  son  pas&es  by,  and  desires  the  fruit.  None 
can  pick  it  for  him.  At  last  he  promises  to  marry  the  daughter  of  any  person 
who  can  pick  him  some.  Fathers,  mothers,  girls,  and  all  iry,  but  in  vain. — 
{9)  Stepmother  has  a  long  ladder  made,  and  places  it  at  foot  of  tree,  but  it  is 
some  feet  short  of  the  lowest  branches.  She  stands  on  ihe  very  top  rung,  and 
stretches  up  on  tip-toe  to  reach  (ruil,  but  loses  her  balance,  and  breaks  her 
neck.  This  fatality  discourages  the  most  ambitious,  and  prince  nearly  dies  of 
longing  for  the  fruit.  Heroine  takes  pity  on  him,  and  carries  a  large  basket* 
ful  to  the  invalid. — (10)  Prince  marries  her 


lATriwic:  Bechstein,  Deutsches  MnreJunbuch,     Leipzig,   1846.       19 
Pp.  242-44- 

"ASCHKNBRODEL." 

(I)  Heroine  is  ill-treated  by  slep-molher  and  two  step*sisters.  She  sleeps 
In  garret ;  must  rise  early  and  do  all  menial  work  and  cook.  She  sits  in  the 
ashes  onkitchcn-hearth,  and  is  mockinglycalled  Aschenbrodelchen.— {2)  Father 
goes  to  fair  and  asks  what  presents  he  shall  bring  for  step'daughters.  One 
chooses  beautiful  dress,  the  other  pearls  and  jewels.  Heroine  begs  for  green 
hazel-twig,  and  plants  it  on  mother's  grave,  and  waters  it  daily  with  her  tears. 
Twig  grows  very  (kst  into  beautiful  little  tree  ;  bird  perches  in  branches  and 
looks  pityingly  on  heroine. — (3)  King  gives  festival,  and  all  young  girls  arc 
invited  that  his  son  may  choose  bride.  Stepsisters  dress  gorgeously,  waited 
on  by  heroine.  She  ventures  to  ask  leave  to  go  also,  but  is  laughed  at,  seeing 
she  has  neither  dress  nor  shoes.  Stepmother  throws  dish  of  lentils  in 
the  ashes,  saying  heroine  may  go  if  she  can  sort  ihcm  in  two  hours.  Heroine 
goes  to  hazel-tree,  and  calls  on  bird  and  on  doves  to  come  and  sort  grain, 
putting  good  in  pot  and  bad  in  crop.  A  crowd  of  doves  and  oi  her  birds  come 
and  perform  task.  Stepmother  is  very  angry  when  heroine  brings  lentils,  and 
shakes  two  dishes  more  into  the  ashes,  to  be  sorted  in  two  hours.  Heroine 
weeps,  bat  calls  birds,  who  quickly  perform  (ask.    Still  she  is  only  laughed  at 
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for  begging  to  go,  and  is  left  behind.  Then  she  goes  weeping  to  tree,  and  bird 
flies  down  and  says, 

"  My  deareU  child,  0  tell  to  me 
Whatc'er  you  wiih,  I'll  send  it  thee." 

And  embracing  the  tree,  heroine  says, 

"Quake and  shake,  dear  little  tree, 
Throw  lovely  raiment  over  me," 

(4)  Then  there  descend  a  loveljr  dress  with  costly  shoes  and  stockings,  which 
heroine  quickly  dons,  and  goes  to  ball,  where  no  one  knows  her  but  all  admire, 
and  the  king's  son  dance*  with  her  alone,  tie  would  follow  her  home,  but 
she  escapCH  him,  lays  clothes  on  grave,  and  returns  to  the  asher..  Dress  and 
shoes  disappear  instantly, — {5)  All  happens  thus  twice  ;  but  the  third  time,  in 
her  flight  heroine  lo^es  a  shoe,  and  the  king,  who  is  following,  ptcks  it  up  and 
proclaims  that  he  will  wed  none  but  the  maiden  who  can  wear  this  little  golden 
shoe.  It  is  tried  from  house  to  house.  Stepsisters  try  in  vain,  and  prince 
asks  if  there  is  not  a  third  daughter.  Father  says  yes,  but  stqimother  pro- 
tests she  cannot  be  shown.  Prince  insisUt,  and  heroine  washes  herself  and 
appears,  looking  even  in  her  ash-grey  skirt  more  lovely  than  stepsisters.^ 
(6)  She  slips  shoe  on  ;  prince  recognises  her,  takes  her  to  castle,  and  marries 
her.  On  the  wedding-day  she  we»rs  golden  dress  and  golden  crown, — (7)  On 
the  way  to  church,  stepsisters,  full  of  envy,  walk  on  her  right  and  left,  and  the 
lillle  bird  from  hazel-tree  pecks  out  an  eye  of  each.  Returning,  it  pecks  out 
the  other  eye  of  each,  so  that  their  evil  deeds  arc  punished  with  blindness. 


20      DriM.  Giuseppe  Bernoni,  Fiaht  popoiari  Veneziam.     Venezia, 
1873.     Story  No.  VIII,  pp.  36-44.     (In  dialect.) 

"  La  Conza-Sfnark"  (The  Cinder- Wench). 

(1)  King  and  queen  have  three  daughters.  Both  parents  die,  and  the 
elder  daughters  ill-treat  youngest,  beating  her  and  giving  her  neither  food  nor 
clothing,  all  because  she  is  more  beautiful  than  they.  Heroine  determines  to 
leave  home  and  take  service  somewhere. — (2)  A  fairy  meets  her,  aslcs  where 
nhe  is  going  all  alone,  and  hearing  her  story,  gives  her  a  wand  which  will  pro- 
duce whatever  she  wants. — (,^)  Heroine  goes  on  and  arrives  at  king's  palace. 
Queen  engages  her  to  do  menial  work,  tend  the  fire  and  scrub  the  hearth. 
One  day  queen's  son  goes  into  kitchen,  and  seeing  heroine  cleaning  the  hearth 
{cenxa  unare)^  say-s  **  What  are  you  doing.  Conia-Senare?  Mind  you  don't 
touch  anything,  for  the  very  sight  of  you  makes  nie  sick."  She  falls  in  love 
with  him. — {4)  One  day  prince  lells  his  mother  that  he  wishes  to  give  ball  and 
invite  all  his  royal  acquaintances.  Thi*  Conza  Senare  hearing  him,  says  softlyi 
•*  I  shaU  go  too."  Prince  asks  what  she  says.  **  Oh,  nothing,"  The  guests 
arrive  and  heroine  strikes  her  wand,  and  asks  for  dress  like  the  sky,  covered 
with  golden  stars,  a  grand  carriage  and  pair  of  horses  with  gold  trappings; 
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also  Tor  servants  and  &  bog  of  sand.     Sbe  ^o«s  to  ball,  and  prince  dances  with 
lier  all   the  time  ;  asks  who  she  is.     "  1  am  the  Conza-Senare."     He  cannot 
understand  her.     She  escapes  at  end  of  dance,  and   piince  rushes   to  telt 
servants  to  follow  quickly  and  sec  where  she  goes.     They  follow  carriage,  and 
heroine  throw*  sand  and  blmds  them.     They  return  and  tell  prince.     Heroine 
takes  wand   and  transforms  magic  dress  to  rags — (5)  Next  morning  prince 
tplk  mother  of  the  lovely  lady  at  ball.     Heioine  overhearing,  says  rapidly, 
"'Twas    I,"    but    prince  says    he    cannot    understand   her  mumbling,    and 
bidii  her  mind  her  business  and  be  silent.     In  a  few  days  there  is  another  ball, 
which  heroine  attends.     This  time  she  has  dress  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  and 
a  carriage  with  four  horses,  and  she  takes  with  her  a  bag  of  money.     Prince 
a-^ks   again  who  she  is,  and  gets  same  reply,  which  he  cannot  understand. 
When  she  leaves  he  sends  servants  to  follow  her,  and  she  scatters  so  much 
money   thai    they   quite   lose   sight  of  her  whilst  picking  it  up. — (6)  Next 
morning  he  is  telling  hts  mother  everything,  when  heroine  interrupts  as  before, 
and  seizing  the  longs,  he  strikes  her  on  the  head.     After  some  days  there  is  a 
third  ball,  which  heroine  attends  as  before,  and  having  a  mantle  like  the  sun, 
so  dazzling  that  none  can  look  at  it.     King  watches  from  the  balcony  for  her 
coming,  again  asks  her  name,  and  gets  the  same  unintelligible  reply.     He  puts 
a  ring  on  her  finger  before  she  escapes.     Servants  follow  and  are  blinded  with 
the  sand  she  throws.     She  also  throws  one  diamond  shoe,  which  they  take  to 
prince. — (7)  He  falls  sick,  ukes  to  his  bed,  and  tells  mother  he  must  die. 
He  asks  her  to  prepare  him  some  food,  and  lo  be  sure  that  the  dirty  Conza- 
.Scnare  does  not  touch  iL     Queen  watches  carefully  by  the  fire  whilst  the 
giuel  is  cooking,  but  turns  her  head  one  moment,  and  then  heroine  throws  in 
Ihe  ring.     Queen  takes  gniet  to  prince,  assuring  him  (hat  none  bat  herself  has 
touched  it.     He  begins  to  eat,  finds  ring,  and  after  questioning  mother,  sends 
for  the  Corza-Senare,  who  is  not  to  be  found, — (8)  For  heroine  hxs  gone  to 
clothe  herself  in  splendour  by  aid  of  magic  wand,  then  goes  to  prince  and 
says,  "Here  is  the  Conza-Scnare  whom   you  struck  on  the  head  with   the 
tongs,  whom  you  have  always  called  ugly  names,  and  with  whom  you  danced 
at   three  balls.     Where  is  my  shoe?"     Prince  then  tries  shoe  and  ring,  and 
finding   both   fit,  falls   on   his  knees   and   begs  her  foi^veness.     They  are 
married. 


Ibid.    No.  XIV,  pp.  68^74.     (In  dialect.) 
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"  Come  'l  Bon  Sale"  {Like  Crood  Salt). 

(l)  A  king  calls  hts  three  daughters,  and  asks  each  How  much  she  lores 
him.  First  says,  "  As  much  as  good  bread"  ;  second,  *•  As  ranch  as  good 
wine"  ;  and  youngest  says,  "  Like  good  salt."— (2)  Father  is  angry,  calls  his 
most  trusty  servant,  and  bids  him  take  youngest  daughter  to  some  desert 
place,  there  kill  her,  then  bring  him  her  eyes  and  heart.  Servant  tells  heroine 
to  accompany  him,  and,  when  ihey  have  gone  some  distance  to  a  great 
meadow,  explains  his  mission.     She  begs  for  her  life,   and  seeing  at  that 
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moment  a  do^,  servant  kills  it  in  her  stead,  and  takes  its  eyes  and  heart  to 
kio^. — (3)  Heroine  left  alone,  begins  to  weep,  i'rc&ently  she  meets  an  old 
woman,  who  comforts  her,  and  gWes  her  a  wand,  which,  placed  in  her  bosom, 
will  make  her  look  like  an  old  woman. — (4)  She  then  directs  her  to  a  palace, 
where  she  is  engaged  to  tend  the  poultry.  Heroine  is  not  allowed  to  sleep  in 
the  house,  but  must  live  in  an  unfinished  out-house  hard  by.  In  the  evening 
queen's  son  going  to  inspect  new  buildinf:,  finds  old  woman  crying,  and  asks 
if  she  is  not  satisfied  with  her  service.  Heroine  replies  she  is  weeping  over 
her  misfortunes,  and  he  bids  her  take  courage. — (5)  A  little  while  afterwards 
prince  passes  again,  and  still  hears  sobbing.  Heroine,  wishing  to  try  powers 
of  wand,  lakes  it  from  her  bosom,  and  immediately  is  young  and  beautiful 
as  before.  Then,  thinking  of  her  sorry  fate,  she  weeps  anew.  !*rince  makes 
little  hole  in  the  wall  with  a  gimlet,  to  spy  what  old  woman  docs;  sees 
instead  a  lovely  princess.  Goes  and  tells  mother  that  it  is  no  old  woman  who 
minds  the  fowls. — (6)  They  go  together  to  see  her,  and  prince  begs  her  to 
marry  him  in  fifteen  days.  She  consents,  and  asks  as  a  favour  that  every 
king  round  about  shall  be  invited  to  the  wedding,  and  that  a  certain  king 
whom  she  will  point  out  shall  sit  by  her,  and  have  all  his  food  prepared  with- 
out salt. — (7}  Her  wish  is  granted,  and  on  the  wedding-day  bride  notices 
that  the  king,  having  tastf  d  the  fare,  will  eat  nothing,  but  sits  and  sighs,  and 
at  last  she  atks  why.  King  has  been  looking  hard  at  bride,  who  reminds  him 
of  his  own  daughter,  and  at  last  says  ihat  he  now  realises  the  value  of  his 
daughter's  love,  tells  of  his  harsh  treatment  of  her,  and  her  unhappy  fate. 
Heroine  asks  if  the  servant  is  still  living.  King  says  yes,  but  is  not  to  blame, 
since  he  only  obeyed  orders.  Heroine  reveals  herself,  and  king  begs  for  for- 
giveness.    Faithful  servant  is  rewarded. 


21  BibUoUca  de  las  tradiciones popuiares  Espahohs^  torn,  i,  p.  114. 
(Collected  by  Senor  Don.  Th,  H.  Moore  of  Santa  Juana,  in 
Chile.) 

"Maria  la  Cenicienta." 

(i)  Man  has  daughter  named  Maiia,  who  goes  daily  to  neighbour's  house 
for  fire.  Neighbour  is  kind  to  heroine,  gives  her  honey-sopt,  and  induces  her 
to  persuade  father  to  marry  her. — (2)  Then  stepmother,  who  has  daughter  of 
her  own,  also  named  Maria,  ilblreats  heroine,  clothes  her  in  rags,  thrusts  her 
into  kitchen,  and  nicknames  her  Cinder-wench, — (3)  Heroine  has  a  pet  cow  ; 
stepmother  makes  husband  give  her  daughter  one  too  ;  then  injii^ts  that 
heroine's  cow  shall  be  slain  because  she  is  always  playing  with  it. — (4)  Cow 
comforts  heroine  ;  bids  her,  after  its  death,  wash  entrails  in  the  river.  Inside 
she  will  find  magic  wand,  which  she  must  keep  hidden,  and  tied  round  ber 
waist.  Heroine  does  as  bidden,  and  finds  wand,  but  entrailt  get  carried  away 
by  the  stream.— (5)  She  weeps  thereat,  fearing  t^tepmothcr's  anger,  Old 
woman  dressed  in  blue  appears,  sends  her  to  hut  on  river-bank,  and  bids  her 
go  to  sleep.  Before  sleeping,  heroine  tidies  hut,  lights  fire,  and  cooks  dinner. 
iwhile  old  woman  restores  tray  of  entrails,  leaving  them  at  door  of  hut. — 
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(6)  Heroine  returns  home  with  star  on  her  brow,  which  cannot  be  removed  by 
stepmother's  scrubbing.  She  must  hide  it  with  a  rag. — {7)  Stepsister,  wish- 
ing to  get  the  same,  has  her  cow  slain,  and  goes  to  wash  entrails.  She 
pushes  tray  down  stream,  and  pretends  to  weep. — (S)  Old  woman  in  blue 
appears,  sends  her  to  hut  lo  sleep,  promising  meanwhile  to  recover  trajr.  Step- 
sister is  disgusted  with  stjualor  of  hut ;  won't  condescend  to  sleep  in  iL — {9) 
Presently  she  finds  tray  at  the  door,  and  returns  home  with  turkey-cock's 
crest  on  her  forehead.  Her  mother  covers  it  with  silk  kerchief.— (10)  There 
is  a  ball  at  court ;  by  means  of  magic  wand,  heroine  appears  at  it  with 
gorgeous  dress  and  equipage. — ( 1 1 )  She  dances  with  prince,  and  aftervrards,  in 
her  haste  to  escape  (rom  him,  drops  one  of  her  glass  slippers. — (12)  Next  day 
prince  sends  servants  from  house  lo  house  to  tind  owner  of  slipper;  for  he 
intends  to  marry  whomsoever  it  fits. — (13)  Stepmother  makes  own  daughter 
bind  up  her  feet  in  tight  bandages.  Hides  heioine  under  kneading- 
trough. — (14)  When  servants  arrive  lo  try  shoci  stepsister's  little  dog  cries 
out : 

■ '  Bow-wow,  wow  ! 

Turkey*crest  is  on  the  dais  now. 

'Neath  the  bread-trough  is 

Star-on>brow." 


Heroine  is  brought  forth ;  the  shoe  fits  ber.     She  produces  the  fellow,  and 
r  uiibandages  her  forehead. — (15)  She  is  at  once  recognised  as  the  ball  beauty, 

I  and  prince  marries  her. 

i 


Ibid.^  vol.  viii,  p.  175.  Cuento  No.  I.  (Taken  down  literally  by 
Senor  L.  Giner  Arivan,  as  narrated  by  a  poor  woman,  aged 
about  28,  named  Rosa  Fern-indez  of  Proaza,  a  small  village  in 
the  province  of  Oviedo,  who  had  come  to  Madrid  to  service. 
She  could  read  but  badly.) 

"  Xuan6n  del  Cortez6n"  (Johnny  of  the  Bark). 


^1)  King  asks  his  three  daughters  how  much  they  love  him.  Eldest  says, 
As  the  goat  the  knife"  ;  (he  second,  "As  the  blood  the  bread";  the  third, 
"Ab  the  bread  the  salt." — (2)  King  is  satisfied  with  the  two  elder,  bat  irri- 
tated with  the  third,  and  delivers  her  to  four  servants  lo  be  put  to  deaili, 
commanding  them  to  bring  him  her  eyes— (3)  Servants  take  pity  on  heroine, 
and  allow  her  to  escape,  on  condition  that  ibe  shall  never  return  to  the 
country  ;  for  they  would  be  killed  for  disobeying  king.  They  then  catch  a 
bitch,  tear  out  her  eye.s  and  with  these  delude  king.— (4)  Heroine  goes  on 
and  on,  meets  a  shepherd  poorly  clad,  buys  his  clothes  for  disguise,  and 
puts  her  own  into  a  bundle. — (5)  She  reaches  a  palace,  and  is  engaged  as 
boy  to  mind  turkeys.  Every  day  she  takes  them  to  the  fields.  Growing  tired 
of  solitude,  she  goes  to  well  in  5e1(J,  doffs  shepherd's  disguise,  dons  royal  dress, 
and  admires  her  reflection  in  the  water.  Turkeys  stand  and  stare,  and  forget 
to  eat  ;   wherefore  every  day  the  oldest  one  dies,  and  heroine  carries  dead  one 
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Mch  nifiht,  exptatninf;  to  king^s  son  that  thef  die  in  fight. — (6)  He 
riMkttta  tn  ipjr,  follows  the  Hock,  and  hides  behind  tree.  Heroine  changes 
otAthca  41  u«ual«  and  pitnce  falla  in  love,  and  determines  he  must  wed  her.— 
(7^  Hf  fiim  homv,  (vll«  a>ok  he  feels  ill  and  cannot  eat,  but  will  havea  cup  of 
hiitth.  which  "Johnny  of  the  Hark"  {as  turkey-herd  is  called),  and  no  one  eUe, 
nuui  luinj;  hlni.  CtKik  iiinU<!&  ubjectiuns,  cxplainin}^  that  Johnny  is  so  filthy. 
Ki«r,  fra)li)|>  dikcovoiy,  heroine  has  been  wont  on  returning  from  fields  to 
Hvralch  htnclfi  then  throw  into  ibe  6re  bandfiLils  of  &ali,  which  crackltrd  as 
t)iu\ik*h  ihey  wera  lice,  aoas  to  tK  driven  into  dark  corner.  Prioce  nevertheless 
Iniilkia,  and  cocfk  goes  to  kitchen  to  tell  Johnny  lo  clean  himself  realy  to  carry 
bivith  to  piincc.  Johnny  ^ocs  moM  reluctantly;  prince  is  immediately  better 
on  seelnK  hor,  bid*  her  Mi  near  him.  and  confesses  that  he  has  spied  her,  and 
falltn  in  lovCfand  will  marry  her,  whoever  she  is.  Heroine  tells  her  history. — 
|H)  All  neiifhhourinij  kind's  are  inviied  to  weddirg.  Heroine's  father  comes  ; 
dues  not  rcco|;iit*«  her,  ihinkirg  her  dead.  She  has  large  loaf,  without  salt, 
made  fur  him  alone.  lie  does  not  cat  it  ;  prince  a^k-i  why,  and  hearing 
rtason,  nays,  '*But  I  am  tuld  yonr  Highness  put  your  daughter  to  death  for 
MyinB  nhe  loved  you  as  bread  loves  salt."  King  confesses  his  repentance,  and 
would  give  half  his  kingdom  to  have  her  alive  Prince  shows  heroioe,  and 
king  falls  dead  from  sodden  joy, 


276    Hl.Ai>fc,    CoftUs  popuhir<$  rfCufUUs  en  Agfnais.      Paris,    1874. 
V^.  1-8.     (Narrated  hy  Catherine  Suslrac.) 


"Peau  d'Ane." 

(1)  Father  of  three  daughters  is  one  day  working  in  the  field,  when  voice 
from  nut-lrcc  says,  "  Unless  you  give  me  one  of  your  daughters  in  marriage  I 
khall  devour  you."  Father  asks  who  speaks  ;  voice  replies,  *'  I  am  king  of 
France."  Father  piomises  one  of  his  daughteis  sshould  she  consent. — (2) 
Father  goes  home  and  to  bed.  Eldest  daughter  asks  what  ails  him.  Father 
aays  she  can  cure  him  by  marrying  king  of  France  ;  but  she  will  not.  Next 
d*y  falfaer  returns  to  work  in  6eld,  voice  accosts  him  as  before,  and  he  says 
•Meat  daughter  refuses,  but  he  will  ask  second.  Returns  home  and  goes  to 
bed,— {jl  Second  daughter  tends  him,  but  declines  to  marry  king  of  France. 
Next  day,  when  father  goes  to  work,  and  voice  threatens  him  as  before,  he 
promises  youngest  daughter,  and  returns  home  and  goes  to  bed. — (4)  In  order 
to  cure  father,  youngest  daughter  consents  to  mairy  kirg  of  Fmncer  but  he 
must  first  give  her  a  dress  like  the  sky,  another  like  the  moon,  a  Ihir^l  like  the 
sun,  also  a  golden  plate  and  goblet,  and  a  knife  and  fork  of  gold  ;  a  golden 
/»«/.  and  twelve  golden  spindUs  with  the  gauge-plate  {^lihrt).  "  You  shall  have 
ihcm  all,"  says  the  king  of  France,  who  is  listening  at  the  door. — (5)  Presents 
arrive  next  day,  and  marriage  is  celebrated  in  a  fortnight. — (6)  On  leaving 
cburvh  kinu  telli  bride  he  Xs  settmg  out  on  a  long  journey,  and  if  he  does  not 
Kturti  In  nine  years  &he  must  seek  him.  Bride  waits  eight  years  and  one 
Moalh,  then  begins  quest.      Afler  three  days  she  finds  ass's  skin  in  the  road. 
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and  puts  it  round  her. — (7)  In  three  more  dajrs  she  reaches  stream  where 
women  are  washing  clothes,  and  inquires  if  they  have  seen  king  of  France. 
They  point  to  church  in  which  he  is  being  married  to  beautiful  girl.  Peau 
d'Ane  ihanks  them,  and  in  return  for  information  offers  to  help  wash.  They 
give  her  a  cloth  black  as  soot,  which  she  immediately  renders  pure  wbite.^ — (S) 
Peau  d'Anc  then  goes  to  church,  meeli  kicg  of  France  coming  out,  and  asks  if 
he  remembers  what  he  said  to  her  fatlier  in  the  field  (repeating  his  words). 
He  does  not  answer,  and  she  says  the  same  again.  Priest  adjures  him  to  con* 
fesa  if  he  has  been  married  before.  King  of  France  says  No.  Peau  d'Ane  is 
silent  till  bride  comes  out ;  then  asks  her  if  she  wants  servant  ;  is  engaged  as 
turkey-girl,  and  follows  king  and  queen  to  castle. —{9]  Bfgs  queen  to  let  her 
aleep  (hat  nighl  with  king,  and  bribes'  her  to  consent  with  gift  of  golden  knife* 
and  fork,  and  plate  and  goblet.  All  night  she  asks  king  if  he  remembers  his 
words  III  her  father  (repeating  them)  ;  but  queen  has  given  sleeping-draught'  lo 
king,  and  he  does  not  reply. — (loj  Next  morning  queen  sends  her  to  mind 
turkeys  till  nighl,  when  again  she  obtains  queen's  permission  to  sleep  with  king, 
in  return  for  golden  trol,  and  twelve  golden  spindles  and  gauge-plate.  All 
night  she  questions  as  before,  but  queen  hu  again  given  him  a  sleeping-draught, 
and  he  does  not  answer. — (11)  Next  morning  Peau  d'Ane  is  sent  to  mind 
turkeys;  makes  the  same  request  at  night,  and  gives  queen  the  dresses  like  the 
sky  and  like  the  moon.  Queen  has  given  a  less  potent  sleeping-draught  to 
king,  and  when  I'eau  d'Ane  asks  him  if  he  remembers  what  he  said  to  her 
father  in  the  field,  he  replies,  weeping,  "Yes,  I  remember." — (12)  Next 
morning  Peau  d'Ane  gets  up,  and  when  queen  enters  to  send  her  after  the 
tmkeys,  she  finds  her  clad  in  robe  like  the  sun.  King  says  to  her,  •'  Queen, 
would  you  rather  be  a  man's  first  or  second  wife?"  "His  first,"  she  says. 
'*Take  then  your  golden  knife  and  furk,  plate  and  goblet  ;  take  the  /rv/,  and 
the  twelve  golden  spindleSf  and  gauge-plate  ;  take  the  robe  like  the  sky,  and 
the  robe  like  the  moon,  and  return  lo  your  parents."  And  the  queen  goes  lo 
the  stable,  has  the  hoise  saddled,  and  returns  to  her  home,  while  Peau  d'Ane 
remains  al  the  cattle,  and  is  quL-cn  in  her  stead. 


Ihid.,  pp.  31-41. 
"The  Turkev^irl." 
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(1)  An  old  king,  who  is  very  fond  of  salt,  has  three  marriageable  dacghters. 
He  calls  his  servant,  who  is  kneading  in  bake^houi^e,  to  consult  him  privately. 
Servant  objects  to  receive  confidence,  unless  00  one  else  shares  it.  King  says 
it  shall  be  secret  between  them.  Bids  him  fetch  lawyer,  meaning  to  divide 
property  amongst  three  daughters,  only  reserving  pension  for  himself.  Ser- 
vant says  a  man  without  possessions  is  quickly  despised,  and  coumels  him  to 
keep  his  land,  and  give  suitable  marriage  portions  to  daughters.     King  has 


See  note  13. 
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confidence  in  daughters*  love,  but  will  put  them  to  the  proof,  since  servant 
adrises  it. — (2)  Daughters  are  called,  and  father  asks  if  they  love 
him.  Two  elder  daughters  reply,  "More  than  anythinf;  in  the  world." 
Youngest  daughter  says  she  loves  her  father  as  much  as  he  loves  salt.  Father 
ordcn  her  to  her  room  for  insulting  hioi,  and  elder  daughters  agree  that  she 
merits  death.  Father  goes  to  bake-house  and  tells  servant,  then  bids  him 
fetch  lawyer  to  divide  property  between  elder  daughters,  and  executioner  to 
settle  youngest.  Servant  objects,  saying  daughters  i-hould  be  judged  by  deeds, 
not  words. — (3)  King  threatens  him,  and  he  consents  to  fetch  lawyer,  but 
undertakes  himself  to  be  executioner  of  youngest  daughter.  He  will  take 
her  to  forest  and  kill  her,  and  biing  back  her  tongue  as  token  of  death. 
Elder  daughters  choose  husbands,  and  king  gives  half  of  his  property  to  each, 
telling  lawyer  to  write  on  deed  that  king  is  to  live  half  each  year  with  one 
daughter,  and  half  with  the  other.  Lawyer,  secrerly  bribed  by  daughters, 
omils  this  reservation. — (4)  Servant  puts  chain  round  youngest  daughter's 
neck,  and  takes  her  to  forest,  calling  dog  to  follow,  Arrivtd  there,  he  shows 
bundle  of  rich  clothes  that  he  has  brought  for  her,  also  peasant's  dress,  which 
she  is  to  wear.  Takes  her  to  king's  castle,  where  he  had  previously  been  in 
service,  and  persuades  queen  ta  engage  her  to  mind  turkeys.  She  lives  in 
little  room  under  stair-c&se, — (5)  Servant  returns  to  old  kiny,  taking  tongue 
of  dog,  which  he  has  killed  on  way  home.  King  is  satisfied,  and  gives  one 
hundred  louis  as  reward  ;  but  servant  is  only  content  with  twice  that  amount, 
and  asks  for  the  same  also  from  each  daughter. — (6)  Next  day  elder  daughters 
marry,  take  possession  of  castle,  and  turn  father  out.  He  protests,  but  sea 
lawyer  has  not  drawn  up  deed  as  he  ordered.  Father  leaves  castle,  meets 
servant,  who  says  he  will  attend  him  and  serve  him  for  nothing  ;  and  fetches 
his  bundle,  and  sets  furlh  with  king.  After  seven  days'  wandering,  they 
reach  small  farm,  which  servant  buyb  for  master  to  live  in,  while  he  works  in 
the  6elds. — (7)  Meanwhile  youngest  daughter  falls  in  love  with  master's  son, 
a  handsome  prince  ;  but  he  will  not  notice  her.  Carnival  begins,  and  prince 
goes  every  night  to  bolls  in  neighbouring  castles.  Turkey-girl  feigns  illness, 
and  goes  to  bed,  but  eiicapes  secretly  to  stable,  saddles  horse,  and  gives  him 
double  feed  of  com.  Then  dresses  in  beautiful  clothes  brought  from  home, 
combs  her  hair  with  golden  comb,  and  puts  on  red  morocco  shoes.  Mounts 
horse,  and  gallops  to  castle  where  prince  has  gone  to  ball.  Musicians  cease 
playing  to  look  at  her,  and  everyone  wonders  wlio  she  is.  Prince  dances  with 
her.  but  at  first  siroke  of  midnight  she  leaves  him,  jumps  on  horse,  and  gallops 
off.  Next  day  she  minds  turkeys  as  usual,  and  prince,  going  hunting,  remarks, 
as  he  passes,  how  much  she  resembles  slrargcr  at  ball. — (8)  Next  night  every- 
thing happens  as  before,  axid  the  third  night  the  same. — {9)  Only  ihis  time, 
in  escapmg  at  midnight,  heroine  drops  right  shoe.  Prince  picks  it  up,  and 
tries  it  on  all  ladies  at  ball,  but  it  is  too  &mall  for  them.  Takes  it  home,  and 
tells  father  he  is  in  love  with  owner  of  bhoe,  and  if  she  is  not  found  he  will 
go  faraway,  and  enter  munaslery. — (10)  King  sends  for  drummer,  and  bids 
him  proclaim  that  prince  will  marry  whomsoever  shoe  6ts.  Cattle  is  filled 
with  applicants,  but  none  can  wear  shoe. — (li)  Turkey-gitl  laughs.  Prince 
SAys  il  is  her  tuin  to  iry,  but  shcleigns  reticence,  and  grand  ladies  deride  her. 
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She  pretends  to  cry,  but  shoe  slips  instantlf  on  to  her  foot.  Then  she  bids 
all  wait  while  she  runs  to  put  on  fellow  shoe  and  splendid  dress.  King  says 
she  must  wed  his  aan,  but  she  will  not  without  her  father's  consent. — (12) 
Father  at  the  farm  has  often  bemomcd  death  of  youngest  daughter,  till 
servant  at  laU  tells  how  he  saved  her  life.  They  set  out  to  seek  tuikcy-girl, 
and  in  seven  days  arrive  at  castle.  Father  greets  king,  tells  his  story,  and 
wishes  to  claim  his  daughter. — (13)  K.ing  cannot  give  her  up.  Heroine  is 
called,  and  father  asks  if  she  freely  consents  to  marry  prince.  Heroine  says 
yes,  bat  he  must  first  drive  out  her  sisters,  and  restore  father  to  his  castle. 
This  is  done,  and  elder  daughters  and  Iheir  husbands  are  hanged,  and  left  & 
prey  lo  birds. — (14J  Father  take*  possession  of  castle.  Grand  preparations 
made  for  wedding  of  prince  and  heroine*  Servant  is  bidden  to  choo&c  a  bride 
for  himself,  and  lo  sit  with  her  at  royal  table. 


Jean-Fran^:OIS  Bi.adr,  Conies popxtiaires  dt  ia  Gascogu€.  Paris, 
1886.  Vol.  i,  pp.  251-66.  (Dictated  by  Marianne  Bense  of 
I'assagc-dVVgen,  Lot-ct-Garonne,  over  seventy-five  years  of  age, 
and  for  many  years  ser\'anL  lo  the  Abbtf  Bladt;,  uncle  of  the 
collector.) 

*' La  Gardkusk  de  Dindons." 

(This  story  resembles  No.  211,^.  r.) 


Ibid.y  vol.  i,  pp.  267  74. 
"Peau  d'Ane." 

(This  story  resembles  No.  275,  ^.  v,) 

[NoTS. — "  I  have  heard  recited  in  la  Gascogne  and  in  Agen,  two  entirely 

distinct  verMons  of  Peau  d'Ane.  The  above  was  written  from  the  dictation  of 
Catherine  Sustmcof  Sainte-Eulalie,  Canton  Roi|ue-Timbaul  (Lot-et-Garonne). 
There  ia  another  venton  of  Peau  d'Ane  in  la  Gascogne  and  in  Agen,  exactly 
resembling  Perrault's.  Those  who  told  it  (o  me  had  it  direct,  or  through 
intermediaries  from  readers  of  Ferrault." — Bi.adk.] 


August  Bondeson,  Hisforugubbar  pa  Dal. 


Stockholm,  1886.    27Q 
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"  Prinsassan  I  Jordkulan"  (The  Princess  in  the  Cave). 

(i)  King  has  daughter  whom  a  prince  woos.  King,  not  liking  prince,  has 
cave  dug  in  forest,  and  encloses  heroine  in  it,  giving  her  seven  maidens  and  a 
little  dog,  also  victuals,  candles,  and  firewood  to  la&t  seven  years.— (2)  By  the 
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end  of  thsC  time,  the  seven  nuidens  having  died  and  the  provisions  being 
spent,  heroine  begins  diggini;  way  out.  When  hole  is  made  she  puts  little  dog 
through,  and  it  scrapes  from  the  otl^Ride,  while  heroine  works  fmm  inside,  till 
opening  is  large  enough  for  her  to  squeeze  through. ^{3)  A  bcir  meets  her  and 
ofT«-rs  to  carry  her  to  fellow-creatures,  if  allowed  to  eat  dog. — (4)  Heroine 
reluctantly  accepts  conditions,  and  bear  carries  her  to  charcoal-burner,  through 
whom  she  obtains  situation  as  poultry  girl  at  castle. —(3)  King  is  about  to 
marry,  and  bride  persuades  heroine  to  take  her  place  on  wedding-day.  being 
about  to  bear  a  child.'  As  they  ride  to  church  heroine's  horse  strikes  bis  shoe 
ogain&t  a  stone.     She  says  : 

'•While  the  horse's  shoe  clinks  in  the  valley  this  morn. 
At  home  in  the  stable  the  bride's  son  is  bom." 

King  uks  what  she  said,  and  she  replies,  **I  was  only  talking  to  my  maid." 
Presently  they  pass  a  large  ship  belonging  to  heroine's  father,  which  will  not 
stir  unless  called  by  name.     Heroine  says  : 

'*  Big  Bomaruia,  here  you  stay  ! 
Wave-tost  you've  sailed  full  many  a  day  - 

From  my  dear  father's  home  away." 

Immediately  the  ship  begins  to  move,  splitting  ihe  waves  before  her.  King 
again  asks  wlial  she  said,  and  has  same  reply.  Then  they  pass  a  bridge,  and 
king  tells  her  it  will  never  remain  stationary  for  a  wedding-party  to  cross  it, 
unless  both  bride  and  brid^room  are  of  royal  blood.     Heroine  says  : 

"Stand  firmly,  bridge,  and  firmly  bide, 
While  two  royal  children  o'er  (hee  ride." 

They  reach  the  chur^  before  clergyman,  and  king  asks  heroine  tu  tell  him 
something  whilst  waiting.     She  says  : 

*'  Seven  years  in  the  underground  cave  have  1  passed, 
All  my  ballads  and  stones  forgetting  at  lasL 
Of  the  things  that  befell  me 
Many  talcs  could  I  tell  ihcc  : 
How  I  :>ufiered  great  care, 
How  I  rode  on  a  bear, 
How  I  lived  charcoal-burning 
My  daily  bread  earning. 
But  as  bride 
Now  I  i-idc  ! 

And  a  prince  I  shall  wed 
In  a  fair  lady's  stead/' 

King,  thinking  her  exceedingly  beautiful,  locks  a  gold  chain  round  her  neck, 
kffcpuig  the  key  himself. — (6)  They  retam  home,  and  bride  changes  places 
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with  heroine,  tnd  sits  at  king's  side.  She  looks  pale  and  exhstisted,  and  king, 
being  suspicious,  inquires  what  things  she  said  on  way  to  church.  She  does 
not  remember,  and  must  go  each  lime  to  ask  her  maid.  At  length  king  asks 
for  ihe  gold  chain.  '*  My  maid  has  i(."  "You  lie  !  "  says  the  king  ;  •*  no 
one  can  unlock  it."  He  commands  all  the  women  in  the  coslle  to  appear  ;  all 
come,  except  the  potiltry-g  rl.  King  is  sure  thrre  must  be  somebody  left,  and 
bride  says  there  is  only  the  dirty  poultry -girl. — (7)  She  is  fetched,  and  the  king 
instantly  recognises  her  as  the  bride,  to  wliom  he  is  married.  He  is  the  prince, 
her  ibcmer  wooer. 


A.  BoNDESON,  Svenska  Foik-Sagor.     Stockholm,  1882. 
No.  rV,  p.  16. 

»'Salt  og  Brod"  (Salt  ajid  Bread). 

(i)  King  has  a  good  daughter  by  second  marriage,  and  two  wicked 
daughters,  who  go  to  htm  c&Iujuniating  their  stepsister,  saying  that  she  does 
not  love  her  father.  One  day,  when  ibey  are  all  together,  he  asks  each  how 
much  she  values  him.  "As  God  in  heaven,"  says  ihe  first.  "As  my  life,*' 
says  the  second.  "As  salt  and  bread,"  5ay.s  the  youngcsT,  making  the  king 
very  angry  that  she  values  him  no  more  than  the  poorest  fare  on  a  poor  man's 
table.  — (2)  She  is  driven  naked  from  borne,  and  seeks  shelier  in  a  wood, 
climbing  a  free  to  escape  the  wild  beasts. — {3)  Here  she  sits  crying  bittcrlvi 
when  a  king  out  hunting  discovers  berthrouf;h  the  barking  of  bis  hounds.  He 
bids  her  descend,  and  throws  his  majiile  over  her  ;  then  lifts  her  on  his  horse, 
rides  home,  and  being  deep  in  love  with  her,  arranges  a  mognihccnt  wedding, 
and  invites  all  the  royally  from  seven  kingdoms. — (4)  Heroine's  father  and 
stepsisters  arc  among  the  guests,  but  do  rot  recognise  her,  believing  that  the 
wild  beasts  have  torn  her  to  pieces.  Heroine  has  so  contrived  ihat  neither 
bread  nor  salt  is  found  at  the  sumptuous  wed  ding -feast.  Her  father  says,  "It 
sct-ms  to  me,  ihc  most  valuable  part  of  Ihe  fare  is  lacking."  "How  is  that?" 
asks  the  queen.  "  Well,  I  mean  salt  and  bread,'*  the  kmg  replies.  "Just  so 
highly  did  I  value  my  father,  and  for  that  was  driven  naked  into  the  wild 
forest  I" — (5)  At  this  the  king  recognises  his  daughter,  and  cries  with  joy. 
He  now  sees  through  the  wiles  of  his  elder  daughters,  and  has  them  driven 
naked  into  the  foiest.  It  has  never  been  told  that  a  king  came  and  married 
them. 
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Jbid.j  p.  91.    No.  XXIII.     (From  Varmland  in  Sweden.) 
"-\sKUNCiiN"  (Little  Cinder-slut). 

(i)  King  has  one  daughter  and  marries  again.  Stepmother  is  jealous  of 
heroine,  who  is  praised  by  ail,  and  makes  her  do  all  menial  work  and  clothes 
her  wretchedly.  Daughters  of  second  marriage  ill-tieat  heroine,  and  because 
ibt:  has  never  time  to  shake  off  the  ashes,  they  call  her  "  Askungca",  Little 
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Cinder-slut. — (2)  Foreign  king  gives  inritations  to  btU  ;  queen's  daughters 
go,  and  heroine,  left  at  home,  looks  wUtfaUy  after  them  and  bursts  into  tears. 
Midwife  appears  and  promises  aid.  She  sends  heroine  to  fetch  pumpkin 
from  ganlen,  touches  it  with  her  wand,  transforming  it  into  tine  carriage. 
Then  heroine  must  fetch  rat  trap,  and  the  seven  rats  are  transformed  into 
prancing  horses.  Four  caterpillars  become  footmen,  and  a  rat  from  another 
trap  is  made  coachman  with  long  whiskers.  Heroine  is  touched  with  llie 
wand,  and  is  forthwith  beautifully  dressed.  Midwife  sends  her  to  ball,  caution- 
ing  her  to  leave  before  midnight,  when  retransformation  will  take  place. — 
(3)  King  dances  only  with  heroine  and  loads  her  with  sweetmeal:»,  which  she 
shares  with  stepsisters,  who  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  her.  Heroine  leaves 
at  eleven  o'clock. — (4)  Three  days  after  there  is  another  ball,  which  heroine 
attends  as  before.  This  time  she  is  detained,  and  clock  strikes  twelve.  She 
rushes  off,  losing  a  shoe  ;  her  finery  vanishes,  and  she  is  clad  in  dirty  rags. 
Stepsisters  tell  heroine  what  has  happened  at  ball,  how  watchmen  have  only 
seen  a  filthy  girl  running  by  with  a  shabby  shoe,  no  longer  golden,  but  very 
tiny. — (5)  Shoe  is  iried  everywhere;  at  last  by  stepsisters,  who  cannot  force 
their  feet  into  it, — (6)  Heroine  is  jeered  at  for  saying  she  will  try  it  on  ;  but 
the  shoe  fits  her.  The  midwife  appears,  touches  her  with  wand,  and  lo  I  she 
is  the  princess,  and  marries  the  king. 


213  Thkopiiilo  Braga,  Contos  Tradicionaes  do  Povo  Portu^te%. 
[Oporto;  no  date. J  Vol.  i,  p.  122.  Story  No.  L.  (Told  at 
Oporto. ) 

"  Salt  and  Water," 


(i)  A  king  has  three  daughters.  He  questions  each  separately  to  find  out 
which  loves  him  best.  Eldest  says,  * '  I  love  my  father  better  than  the  light  of  the 
sun"  ;  the  second.  *'  I  love  my  father  better  than  myself  ;  the  youngest,  "  I 
love  him  as  the  food  loves  the  salt." — (2)  King  rfrivc*  youngest  daughter  forth. 
—{3)  After  wandering  sorrowfully  through  the  world  heroine  reaches  a  king's 
palace,  and  offers  herself  as  cook.— (4)  One  day  the  king,  on  cutting  open  a  pie, 
finds  a  very  small  but  very  valuable  ring  inside  it.  He  asks  all  t±ie  ladies  of 
the  court  whose  it  is,  and  it  is  tried  on  one  and  all  till  the  cook  is  called,  and 
it  only  will  fit  her.  Prince  falls  in  love  with  her  in  consequence,  thinking  she 
must  bo  of  noble  family.  He  watches  her,  because  she  will  only  cook  in 
secret,  and  sees  her  clad  like  a  princess.  He  calls  the  king  to  see  also,  and 
gets  his  permission  lo  marry  her. —(4)  Heroine  makes  a  condition  that  she 
shall  herself  cook  the  wedding-dinner.  Her  father  is  invited  to  the  wedding, 
and  heroine  purposely  puts  no  salt  in  the  food  to  be  set  before  him.  All  eat 
bearlilv  except  the  king,  who  eats  nothing.  His  host  aaks  why.  He  answers, 
'•  And  whv  is  there  no  salt  in  the  food?"  Bridegroom's  father  feigns  anger, 
and  sends  for  cook.  Heroine  comes  dressed  like  a  princess,  and  her  father 
knows  her,  and  acknowledges  his  fault  and  the  injustice  done  her. 


BRAUNS. 


f  David  Bkwks, /apartiscA^  Afdnhen  und  Sagen 
.      Pp.  74-78. 
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"  The  Girl  with  the  Wooden  Bowl. 


(1)  Very  many  years  ago  there  lived,  in  a  little  village  in  the  prorince  of 
PtmaTo,  a  couple  «ho  had  hitherto  seen  good  days.  Misfortune  befalls  them  ; 
and  not  liking  lo  live  in  poverty  amongst  for.ner  friends,  they  go  to  distant 
village.  Here  husband  dies,  leaving  widow  wiih  extremely  lovely  daughter. 
Mother  fears  her  beauty  may  be  rnurce  oT  danger  to  her,  and  instructs  her  in 
all  virtue  and  diligence.  Yean^  P*^>  And  mother  feeling  eid  approaching, 
calls  daughter  to  bedKidr,  and  bids  her  fetch  little  wooden  hnwi.  Daughter 
gives  it  her,  and  kneels  down  bc»ide  bed.  when  moihcr  luriis  wooden  bowl 
over  her  head.  Her  face  is  thu-i  quite  !ihadowcd,  and  nn  one  would  suspect 
how  much  beauty  the  bowl  conceal^:.  Mother  is.  comforlcd,  and  after  exhort- 
ing daughter  never  to  leave  bowl  far  from  )  cr  head,  dies  in  peace. — (2) 
Heroine  goes  fonh  to  earn  living  by  w..rktng  in  the  fields,  always  wearing  the 
wooden  howl.  S^e  gets  callei  *' Hat>chlbime",  that  Ls,  the  maid  wilh  the 
bowl.  Many  )ouihs  try  lo  persuade  her  to  lake  off  hat,  but  she  always  re- 
fuses. She  earn^  a  spare  livelihood  in  this  way,  till  one  day  the  richest  land- 
owner in  the  neighbourhood  noticing  her  exceptional  indostry,  engages  her  to 
he  nurse  to  his  >ick  wife,  and  she  spends  happier  days. — (3}  Her  master's 
eldest  son  has  just  retu  ned  home  from  studying  in  Kioto,  the  splendid 
residence  of  the  Mik^ido.  He  notices  heroine,  and  laughs  at  her  whim  never 
to  remove  wocden  bowl.  One  day  he  peeps  beneath  it  without  her  noticing, 
sees  her  great  beauty,  and  fall^  in  love  with  her.  —  (4)  lie  is  anxious  (o  many 
her,  but  his  parcnLs  and  friends  objecti  and  h^s  mother  and  aunt  try  to 
calumniate  the  good  girl.  But  he  heeds  them  not,  and  soon  proves  their 
Ktatcmetits  untrue.  He  persisis  in  his  intention  to  marry  her,  and  informs  all 
his  relatives.  Quite  unexpectedly  the  girl  herself  makes  difficulties.  She 
thiivks  it  wrong  to  change  her  hard  but  safe  lot  for  an  idle  life  of  case,  against 
the  wish  of  her  piotector.  She  is  indeed  in  love  with  the  son,  and  weeps 
biuerly,  though  holding  fast  to  her  icsolve.— (5)  At  night  her  mother  appears 
to  her  in  a  dream,  and  bidd  her  wed  the  young  man.  The  next  time  she  is 
asked  to  marry  him,  she  gladly  consents. — (6]  The  wedding-day  is  fixed.  He 
has  to  bear  with  much  mock  ly,  but  cires  not,  being  happy  over  his  good- 
ortuoe.  On  the  wedding-day  (he  br  de  a*  last  con&entk  to  take  oflf  wooden 
bowl,  but  it  will  not  leave  her  head,  and  she  scieams  with  pain  on  trying  to 
remove  i>.  Marriage  is  celebrated  with  bowl  on  her  head. — (7)  Afterwards 
at  feast,  when  wine  is  brought,  as  .she  empties  the  cup  the  wooden  bowl  bursts 
with  a  loud  noise,  aid  falls  in  pieces  to  the  ground.  When  they  come  to 
exanrne  these  pieces  the/  find  rare  stones  and  precious  jewels  hidden  under 
them.  Bui  the  bride's  beauty  excites  still  greater  admiration.  The  pair  live 
happily  together,  and  have  many  children,  all  beautiful  anc*  good  like  their 
mother. 
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R.  H.  Busk,  Foik-hreof  Rome,    London,  1874.    Pp.  26-29, 

No.  IV. , 

**  La  Cenorientola." 

(1)  Merchant  goes  to  foreign  countries  to  bujr,  promises  rich  gifts  to  his 
daugbten.  First  choo»!C8  jewels  ;  secoiid,  shawls  ;  third,  always  Itept  out  of 
sight  in  Icitclien  by  otheni  and  made  to  do  dirty  work  nT  the  house,  asks  for 
little  bird.  Sisters  jeer  at  her  ;  sSe  tells  her  father  his  boat  will  stand  slill  if 
he  does  not  fulfil  his  promise.— (z)  Merchant  goes,  does  all  his  business  ; 
forgets  bird  ;  boat  won't  stir  by  any  means ;  remembers  what  his  daughter 
said  to  him,  tells  captain,  captain  shows  him  garden  full  of  birds  ;  he  goes, 
catches  bird,  captain  gives  cag?,  merchant  goes  safely  home. — (3)  That  night 
two  elder  sisters  go  to  ball  ;  bird  is  a  fairy,  third  daughter  goes  to  it,  saying, 
*'Give  me  splendid  raiment,  and  I  will  give  you  my  rags."  Bird  gives  her 
beautiful  clothes,  jewels,  and  golden  slippers,  splendid  carriage  and  horses. 
She  goes  to  ball,  king  falls  in  love,  wilt  dance  with  no  one  else  ;  si<iters 
furious. — (4)  Next  night  same  happens,  tells  king  her  name  is  Cenorientola, 
king  charges  servants  with  pursuit,  they  fail,  as  horses  go  so  fast. — (5)  Third 
night,  same  ;  servants  pursue  more  closely,  she  drops  golden  slipper,  which 
they  lake  to  the  king. —  (6)  King  sends  servant  to  try  golden  slipper  on  every 
maiden  in  city,  lost  of  all  comes  to  merchant's  house,  tries  it  on  two  elder 
sisters,  docs  not  fit,  servant  insists  on  trying  slipper  on  heroine,  and  it  fits.  — 
(7)  King  comes  to  fetch  her,  bird  gives  her  more  beautiful  dress  than  any 
before;  king  marries  her  ;  she  forgives  sisters,  and  gives  them  fine  estates. 


Jhid.^  pp.  31-37.     No.V. 
'*  Vaccarella." 

(i)  Widower  and  widow  have  each  one  little  girl.  Man  sends  his  child  to 
be  taught  with  widow's  child.  Widow  sends  message  every  evening,  saying, 
'*  Why  doesn't  your  father  marry  me  ?"  Father  does  not  wanr.  to,  but  yields 
At  last,  widow  solemnly  promising  to  treat  his  daughter  Maria  as  tenderly  as 
her  own.' — (3)  Before  many  months  Maria  treated  with  every  kind  of  harsh- 
aoat  stepmother  sends  her  to  campagna  to  tend  cow,  has  to  litter  its  stall 
hwhiy  every  day  and  lake  it  to  graze  ;  thoogh  work  is  hard  she  gets  so  fond 
ol  Oftw  that  she  Hnd«^  pleasure  in  tending  it — (3)  Stepmother  sees  this,  and 
to  wx  her  gives  her  a  lot  of  hemp  to  spin  ;  Maria  urges  that  she  has  never 
Imoi  taught ;  stepmother  threatens  punishment  if  she  does  not  bring  it  home 
'hut  aight  properly  spun.  Maria  goes  to  campagna,  complains  to  cow.  Cow 
'5>  cocbastvd  cow,  and  say?;,  "  Throw  it  on  to  the  horns  uf  me  and  go  along 
IpftfMMior  me."  Maria  obeys  ;  when  she  comes  back  finds  hea;.)  uf  hemp 
»pun. — (4)  Next  day  stepmother  gives  quantity  of  spun  hemp  lo 
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lie  woren  into  a  piece  of  clotli.     Maria  complains  to  cow  as  before*  cow 

answers  as  before,  when  Maria  comes  with  rtjiss  she  finds  all  her  work  done.  — 
(5)  Slepmorher  conceals  herself  next  day,  having  given  Maria  shirt  to  make  up. 
When  Maria  has  given  piece  of  stuff  to  cow  and  gone  for  grass,  stepmother 
sees  cow  turn  into  woman  and  sil  down  and  stitch  away,  till  very  shortly  shirt 
is  made,  when  woman  immeiUately  becomes  cow  again. — (6)  Stepmother  tells 
Maria  she  is  going  to  kill  cow.  Maria  runs  to  warn  cow.  who  says  there  is  no 
need  for  her  to  escape,  as  killing  will  not  hurt  her  ;  but  Maria  is  to  put  her 
hand  under  cow's  heart,  when  killed,  where  she  will  find  golden  ball  ;  she  ia 
to  take  ii,  and  whenever  she  is  tired  of  present  state  of  life  she  Ls  to  say  to  it  on 
some  fitting  occasion,  *' Golden  ball,  golden  ball,  dress  me  in  gold  and  give 
me  a  lover."  Stepmother  comes  with  a  man,  who  slaughters  cow  at  her 
order.  Maria  finda  ball  and  hides  it  away  carefully.  — (7)  Shortly  there  is  a 
tiovena  (a  short  service  held  for  nine  days  before  a  great  festival  in  preparation 
for  it).  Stepmother  dares  not  keep  Maria  at  home,  for  fear  neighbour 
should  cry  "shame".  Maria  goes  to  church,  slips  away  in  the  crowd,  speaks 
to  ball,  which  opens  and  envelopes  her  in  beautiful  clothing  like  a  princess. 
Prince  sees  her,  sends  servants  for  her  after  prayers  ;  she  has  restored  raiment 
to  ball  and  passes  on  undiscovered  in  her  sordid  attire. — (8)  Every  day  this 
happens  till  last  day  of  novena  ;  prince's  attendants  use  extra  diligence  ;  in  the 
hurry  Maria  drops  slipper,  prince's  servants  seize  it,  Maria  disputes  possession 
of  it,  but  they  retain  it. — (9)  Stepmother  hates  Maria  more  than  ever,  deter- 
mines to  rid  herself  of  her,  sends  her  \o  cellar  to  clean  out  large  barrel,  tells 
her  to  get  in  and  scrape  it  out  before  they  scald  iL  Maria  does  so,  stepmother 
goes  to  boil  water. — (lo)  Prince's  men  had  taken  slip|ier  to  him,  he  sends 
officer  round  to  every  house  to  proclaim  that  the  maiden  whom  the  slipper 
shall  6t  shall  be  his  bride,  but  it  tits  nobody,  for  it  is  under  a  spelL  Step- 
molhet's  own  daughter  goes  down  to  help  Maria,  is  inside  barrel  and  Maria 
outside  when  otiicer  comes  ;  he  tries  slipper  on  Maria  without  asking  leave,  il 
fits  perfectly,  he  carries  her  off  in  carriage  to  prince.— (11)  Stcpimolhcr  comes 
back  with  servants,  each  carrying  can  of  boiling  water,  they  stand  roand 
barrel  and  empty  their  charge  into  it  ;  so  stepmother's  daughter  Is  scalded  to 
death.  After  a  time  she  discovers  what  she  has  done,  is  greatly  dismayed. — 
{12)  To  conceal  murder,  dresses  body  in  dry  clothes  and  sets  it  at  top  of 
stairs  ;  husband  comes  home  with  ass-load  of  wood,  calls  stepdaughter  to 
come  and  help  him  ;  she  never  stirs  ;  at  last  he  throMrs  piece  of  wood  at  her, 
body  falls  downstairs;  he  sees  deception. — (13}  Asks,  "Where's  Maria?" 
"  Nobody  know?,  she  has  disappeared,"  replies  stepmother.  He  finds  she  is 
not  ii>  the  house,  goes  away  next  day  with  bis  little  daughter,  bom  since  his 
marriage  with  Maria's  stepmother.  As  he  starts  sees  Maria  go  by  in  a  gilded 
coach  with  prince. 


Ibid.,  pp.  66-84.     No.  X. 

*'  Maria  Wood." 

(1)  Dying  queen  gives  ring  to  king;  only  he  whom  it  fits  u;  worthy  to 
marry  their  daughter  Maria.     Father,  growing  old,  wants  Maria  to  marry; 
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—fcirf/,  It)  At  lai(  ■  Mdtor,  decUrinfp  hinneir  priaoe  of 
Iflt  objects  CO  lea  ;  father  indinn  to  omit  iL 
flgBBS  tp  M,  b«t  viof  csno'Yl  l>e  fnunrl ;  be  lagjrnU  Maria 
m^tead. —  (}'>  Marift,  having  ififttnciiTe  dUlike  for  priooe; 
r,  my»  m  a  taky,  and  fcnotn  prince  in  tke  devil.  She  snggesfs  his  pro- 
a  4bcs  wtVKB  of  Stan  of  heaven,  another  of  moonbeams,  a  third  of 
ninee  m  sogiy*  hitl  procurer  dreue*  ;  thry  daxzle  the  p«ges  that 
e■^  •ecoad  and  third  dm*es  having  to  be  carried  by  relays  of  p^c^s. 
aeSs  Mafia  who  suitor  is,  and  how  to  circumvent  him.  Prrocr 
wfll  eoBC  al  nigh!  to  dark  wood  ;  here  nhe  mast  make  excuse  to 
bcr  ksviac  got  stolen  r'ng  from  feather  of  prince's  cap,  where  be  will 
ft.  She  win  then  find  wooden  figure  of  old  woman,  which  fairy  will 
attd  in  which  will  be  all  her  valuables,  including  three  dresses ; 
get  inside  figure  when  prince's  head  is  tuined,  and  walk  away. — (4) 
aad  Maria  >tart  off;  she  twitches  ring  off  feather  as  it  grows  dark, 
tmArn  CM»p>aijitng  of  cramp,  gets  out  to  walk.  They  le*  old  woman's  form 
■iicr  KKe.  Maria  a^ks  prince  to  chase  a  firefly,  and  meanwhile  gets  into 
Qiij.,  Trince  returns  with  Ay,  miK^eK  Maria,  sends  old  woman  tn  look  for 
bM  s  spends  the  night  searching  in  vain,  then  driven  home. — (5)  Maria  falls 
te  wtlh  party  of  charcoalbnmcrs  who  offer  hospitality.  She  «i*ays  a  long 
t^Mk  «Bd  works  with  them.— (6)  One  day,  when  ithc  h  some  distance  Trora 
l^p^  yoottgking  of  ihat  country  is  nut  wildt>oar  hunting;  hounds  in  pur- 
gi^dtsH  p«s*  ber,  followed  by  rider-*  ;  she  Kwoonit  with  fright.  King  nearly 
tMspIc^  on  her  ;  bids  bunl»men  carry  her  to  palace ;  king  pities  her,  and 
Ifinto  find  her  employment.  Steward  say*,  she  may  help  scullions  ;  Maria 
ihaakfully  «g'«s.  Scullions  and  tumvpit  dissatibfied  to  have  old  woman  as 
ImIb  ;  kaposc  on  her.  She  is  liard  worked  and  harshly  treated. — (7)  Car- 
»iml  coBkCS  ;  every  servant  may  don  a  domino.  Maria  locks  herself  in  loft 
Uie  sleeps,  gc's  out  of  wooden  dirguiie,  don**  utar-dress  and  goes  to 
Only  king  dares  dance  with  her  ;  but  dares  not  Sbk  whence  she  comes. 
Ste  W»*^  early,  unperccived.  (8)  Second  night  she  gies  in  motmbcim 
i|n«^  and  when  king  asks  why  she  IcFt  so  early  las^  night,  Bays  becaus-  she 
Im  t»be  op  early.  He  i.s  [ncrcdulous,  but  queitionF^  her  in  vain.  Shi;  with- 
tperceived  by  inverting  folds  of  garment.— {9)  Third  night  she  weirs 
Ukss;  chandeliers  paled  by  it.  Evades  king's  questions,  but  bids 
iti»  ^t>ik  her  ring,  which  bhe  says  ha.s  httcd  none  yet.  She  tak-i  back 
XUk^  udi  fuming  sunbeams  inwards,  escapes ;  but  guards  stationed  by  king 
and  follow  her.  Sh'^  unthreads  strings  of  pearK,  which  they  stop  to 
,—(10)  King  in  despair,  ihuts  himself  in  dark  room,  ucepi  all  day  and 
«ijl  ^caice  take  food.  Physicians  fear  the  worst  if  he  is  not  roused.  Lent  is 
1^*.  Easter  at  hand.  Maria,  <iati*ified  with  his  cons'ancy,  makc!<  cake, 
M^Uim  tinft  ^n*^'^^*  Assures  queen-mother  that  if  king  will  eat  it  all  he  will 
^  MMvdL  Ladies-in-waiting  laugh,  but  queen  UkcH  caki- to  king. — (it)  He 
t}^  i^  4mI  discovers  ring  ;  is  aroused,  tnikes  inquiries,  learns  that  old 
^rg^*Kt  cake  as  remedy  ;  sends  for  her  ;  she  cannot  be  found  ;  he 
Goldsmiihs.  refiners,  and  alchemists  examine  ring,  and  re- 
pwti  iIm  yoM  fcon  a^'ar,  workmanship  of  kingdoms  of  West ;  characters  show 
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Owner  is  princess  of  h*gh  degree.  Furiher  scftrch  for  Maria,  who  dresses 
suiulily  under  wooden  covtrirg,  and  goes  lo  WinR.  He  promises  reward  for 
tidings  of  lady.  She  steps  out  of  ca*c,  and  tells  her  story. — {12)  King 
mames  her.  They  li^c  with  her  father  till  his  death.  Maria,  inquires  for 
teacher ;  she  has  returned  to  fairyland. 


Ibid.^  pp.  84-90. 
"Maria  Wood"  (second  version). 

(1)  There  is  a  kiig  whose  wife,  when  she  comes  to  die,  says  to  him,  '*  Vou 
will  want  to  marry  ;  but  take  my  advice — marry  no  one  but  her  whose  foot 
my  shoe  fits."  But  the  shoe  is  under  a  spell,  and  will  fit  no  one  whom  he  can 
marry.  King  has  shoe  tried  on  all  mamicr  of  women  ;  fits  none  of  them.  He 
grows  bewildered  and  stran^^e  in  his  mind.— (2)  Daughter  comes  to  him  ;  says 
the  shoe  just  fits  her.  "Then  I  must  marry  you,"  says  Wing.  "  Oh,  no, 
papa,"  says  she,  and  !>kips  away.  Fie  persists.  At  last  she  says  he  must  do 
something  for  her  first.  He  agrees  williriijly. — (3}  She  demands,  first,  a  dress 
of  the  colour  of  nooniide  sky,  all  covered  with  stars,  and  parure  to  match  ; 
second,  a  dress  colour  of  sea,  covered  with  golden  fishes,  partue  to  match  ; 
third,  dress  of  Uaik  blue,  covered  with  gold  embroidery  and  silver  bells,  and 
parure  to  match.  All  these  done,  she  asks  for  figure  oi  old  woman  just  like 
life,  80  that  it  will  *'  move  and  walk  just  like  a  teal  woman  when  one  gets 
inside  it'*.  This  also  done. — (4)  Princess  packs  these  three  dresses  and 
others,  and  all  her  Jewellery,  and  much  money  inside,  gets  into  figure,  and 
walks  away.  Wanders  on  till  she  geis  to  palace  of  great  king,  just  as  king's 
•oa  comes  in  from  hunting.  Whines  out,  *'  Have  you  a  place  in  all  this  fine 
palace  to  take  in  a  poor  old  body  ?"  Servants  try  to  drive  her  away.  Prince 
interposes,  a^ks  her  name,  and  what  she  can  do.  She  says  her  name  is  Maria 
Wood,  and  she  knows  all  about  hens.  He  appoints  herhenwife,  and  she  has 
a  hut  on  the  borders  of  forest.  INmce  often  passes  ;  she  always  comes  oat 
to  salute  him  ;  he  stops  to  chat.— (5)  Carnival  time  comes.  Prince  tells  her  ; 
she  wishes  him  a  good  carnival,  and  sajs,  "Won't  you  take  me?"  Prince 
says,  "Shameless  old  woman,  wanting  to  go  to  a.  /estin&  at  your  time  of 
life  I"  gives  her  cut  with  whip.  Next  nght  Maria  puts  on  her  dress  colour  of 
noontide  sky  and  covered  with  stais,  goes  to  ball.  Prince  alone  dares  to  ask 
her  to  dance  ;  falls  in  love,  gives  her  ring,  aiks  whence  she  comes.  She  says, 
*'  From  country  of  Whipblow."  He  sends  attendants  to  watch  and  find  out 
where  she  lives.  She  is  too  quick  for  ihcm. — (6)  Next  day  prince  passes  hut 
again.  She  wishes  him  "  Good  carnival"^  and  says,  *'  Won't  you  take  me  ?" 
•'  Contemptible  old  woman  to  talk  in  that  way  ;  you  ought  to  know  better ! " 
says  prince,  and  strikes  her  with  boot.  That  night  Maria  puis  on  dress  colour 
of  sea,  covered  with  gold  fishes,  and  goes  to  feast  Prince  claims  her  for 
partner ;  a^ks  whence  she  comes.  She  says  from  country  of  Bool.kick.  She 
•gain  evades  attendants,— (7)  Next  day  prince  comes  by  Maria's  hut     **  To- 
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151  J-  F.  Campbeli-^  Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands.  Edinburgh, 
1860-62.  Vol.  ip  pp.  219  ff.  No.  XIV\  (Narrated  by  Ann 
Darroch,  Islay,  who  had  it  from  Margaret  Connel.) 

"The  King  who  wished  to  marrv  his  Daughter." 

(i)  King  after  detth  of  wife  leaving  one  daughter  will  only  marry  one  whom 
dead  wife's  clothes  fit. -^(2)  Daughter  tries  them  by  accidentp  is  seen  by  father, 
and  importuned  by  him  to  marry  her. — (3)  She  asks  advice  of  foster- mother, 
and  puts  Itim  off  by  requests  :  gown  of  swan's-down,  of  moorland  canach,  of 
silk  standing  upright  with  gold  and  silver,  gold  and  silver  shoe,  chest  that 
locks  without  and  wiihm  and  goes  on  land  or  am. — (4)  She  puts  herself 
therein  with  her  clothes  and  persuades  father  to  put  herout  to  sea.— fj)  Coming 
ashore,  a  herd  wi>hcs  to  Ircak  it  up,  but  heroine  stops  him  and  takes  rtfuge 
with  hU  father. — (6)  She  obtains  service  at  the  king's  house  under  the  cook. 
— (7)  Whilst  the  rest  arc  at  the  sermon  she  feigns  to  bake  bread,  goes  to  hero's 
boose,  puis  on  first  dre&s,  and  to  the  sermon  opposite  the  king's  son,  who  loves 
her. — (8)  She  leaves  before  .vcrmon,  changes,  and  everyone  talks  about  her. 
— (9)  Same  incident  second  and  third  Sundays  with  change  of  dress.  ^(10)  Oq 
third  Sunday  a  watch  is  set  at  the  doors,  heroine  escapes  through  cranny,  but 
they  get  hold  of  one  of  her  shoe.*. — (11)  King's  son  will  marry  whomsoever 
bhoeshould  fit. — (12)  Many  try  it  on,  and  lake  off  their  heels  and  toes  to  make 
it  fit. —  [13)  A  little  bird  always  denounces  these  attempts  and  speaks  of  the 
wee  cook  maid.— (T4)  King's  son  lies  down,  mother  goes  to  kitchen  to  talk 
it  over. — (15)  Heroine  a*.ks  for  shoe,  is  refused  at  first,  but  allowed  by  desire 
of  prince.— (16)  Shoe  jumps  on  her  foot.— (17)  She  fetches  her  treasures  and 
marries  king's  son. 


162  Ibid.^  vol.  i,  pp.  225  ff.  No,  XlVd.  (Narrated  in  September 
1859,  by  a  girl  in  Benbecula  to  MacCraw,  from  whom 
Campbell  had  it  It  was  told  with  a  great  deal  of  queer  old 
language  which  MacCraw  could  not  remember.) 

"  Margery  White  Coats"  (Variant,  "  King  who  wished  to 
marry  his  Daughter"). 

(l)  King  has  four  daughters,  and  after  wife's  death  will  marry  one  whom 
ker  clothes  fit —(2)  Youngest  alone  able,  and  is  importuned  by  father  to 
1WIJ  him.  — (3)  Mother's  brother  advises  her  to  a.-k  for  gown  of  birdVdown, 
«f  eelovs  of  &ky  woven  with  silver,  of  colours  of  stars  woven  with  gold,  and 
C^M  shoes. — (4)  With  uncle's  help  she  escapes  on  filly  with  magic  bridle,  she 
flBMcsade,  the  chest  on  other.— (5)  She  comes  to  king's  palace,  hides  chest 
««ikcf,  turns  filly  loose,  and  goes  to  paUce  in  petticoat  and  shift. — (6)  She 
fVBB  4otKj  and  ugly,  and  mu»l  blow  the  bellows  all  day. — (7)  King's  son 
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rthtrnSi  and  there  is  to  be  a  Teflst. — (8)  Heroine  asks  to  go,  but  is  refused  by 
queen. — (9)  Who  throws  a  basin  of  water  at  her  and  breaks  it. — (10)  Heroine 
gics  to  him,  shakes  magic  bridle,  filly  comes,  and  both  go  to  the  feasU — 
(I  I)  The  king's  son  sets  her  on  his  own  lap,  and  dances  every  reel  with  her. — 
( I  z)  To  his  question  whence  &he  comcfl,  she  answers  from  Broken  Easin-Jand. — 
(13)  She  escapes,  returns  to  cook,  and  ia  reproved  for  joining  in  conversation 
about  the  beautiful  lady, — (14)  This  happens  a  second  time,  save  that  it  is  the 
candUsticki  which  are  thrown  at  heroine,  and  thai  eight  men  were  set  to  catch 
ber.^15}  And  that  when  she  escapes  she  leaves  behind  her  a  gla^  shoe. — (16) 
Prince's  illness  follows,  and  determination  only  to  marry  whom  shoe  should 
fit. — (17)  All  adics  cut  off  heels  and  toes  for  this  purpose. — (18)  Prince  asks 
if  none  remain,  and  a  small  creature  mentions  the  cookmaid. — (19)  He  learns 
abuut  basin  and  candlestick  from  his  mother. — (20)  Shoe  is  tried  and  fitted, 
and  bll  are  in  despair, — (21)  But  heroine  retires  and  returns  on  filly  with  hor 
magic  dresses,  whereupon  wedding  takes  place. 

[Campbell  not>  s  the  H  ighland  colouring  of  this  tale  and  the  preceding.  The 
chest,  the  shift,  and  petticoat,  the  ball-feast,  are  all  taken  from  the  dai'y  life  of 
the  oarraiora.] 


Ibid,^  vol.  ii,  pp.  286  ff.     No.  XUIl.     (Told  by  John  Dewar,       26 
labourer,  Cowal.} 

"The  Sharp  (horned)  Grev  Sheep.'* 

(1]  Queen  dies  and  king  remarries. — [2)  Stepmother  ill-treats  heroine,  and 
seu  her  to  herd  sheep  without  sufficient  food. — (3)  Heroine  is  fed  by  sheep. — 
C4J  Stepmother  wonders  thereat,  and  consults  hcnwife,— {5)  Hcnwife  sends 
her  own  daughter  with  heroine.  — (6)  Who  sends  her  to  sleep  by  dressing  her 
head^  but  the  eye  in  the  back  of  her  head  remains  open,  and  sees  the  sheep 
comiig  with  meat. — (7)  Report  thereof  is  made  and  sheep  is  killed.— (8)  But 
beforehand  it  advises  heroine  to  gather  bones  in  skin. — (9)  Which  heroine 
does,  and  sheep  comes  alive  again,  but  halti,  the  heroine  having  forgotten  the 
hooves.  — (10)  A  prince  passes  and  falls  in  love  with  heroine. — (il^  Which  is 
revealed  by  henwife's  daughter. — (13)  Slepmother  thereupon  sends  her  own 
daughter  to  herd  the  ^heep. — (13)  But  heroine  slips  out  and  receives  golden 
shoes  from  prince  and  rcntinvous  .it  sermon. — {14)  Which  she  attends  after 
ibi:  others,  as  she  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the  house. — {15)  The  third  time  this 
happens  the  prince  runs  after  her  and  she  loses  a  shoe  m  lite  mud. —(16) 
Fifting  iDcidcnt  follows,  and  stepmother  by  henwife's  advice  cuts  off  her 
daughter's  toes.— (17)  Wedding-day  is  hxed.— (t8)  But  a  bird  betrays  the 
secret  thrice.— (19)  The  third  time  the  prince  returns  and  finds  the  true  bride, 
and  wedding  follows 
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E.  Henkv  Caknoy  kt  Jean  Nicolaides,  Traditions  popu/nires 
detAsie  Mincun,  Paris,  1889.  Pp.  91-106.  No.  V.  (Col- 
lected in  the  Island  of  Chio.) 

•*  Marietta  et  la  SoRcikRE,  sa  Maratre." 

( I )  Marietta,  when  twelve  yean  old,  is  seni  daily  to  school,  and  brings  letters 
to  father  from  lurhootmistress,  who  is  in  love  with  him.  At  length  school* 
Ini^Lre>>•>,  resolving  to  kill  her  rival,  bids  Marietta  Oik  her  mother  to  dress  her 
in  best  clothes  to  go  for  walk  with  govcrocHs.  Whilst  mother  is  getting  them 
out  of  chest,  Marietta  is  lo  let  marble  lid  fall  down  on  her  head,  and  mother 
will  laugh  at  the  joke.  Marietta  does  as  bidden,  and  her  mother  is  killed. — 
(2)  Some  time  after,  governess  marries  father,  and  becoming  jealous  of  his 
love  for  Maiiella,  plans  her  ruin,  faUely  accusing  her  of  breakages,  etc  At 
length  she  tells  him  he  must  choo&e  between  wife  and  daughter,  and  father 
takes  Marietta  and  exposes  her  on  the  top  of  distant  mountain,  and  afterwards 
takes  her  a  box  of  provisions  to  last  one  year. — (3}  At  the  end  of  that  time 
Marietta  descends  to  valley,  and  sees  magnificent  castle,  the  home  of  forty 
giant  brothers.  Daring  their  absence  she  enters  and  prepares  excellent  repast, 
of  which  she  partakes,  then  returns  to  her  mountain.  Brothers  are  astonished 
to  find  nice  supper  prepared.  Marietta  does  same  thing  two  following  days  ; 
then  one  of  ihe  giants  decides  to  hide  and  see  who  comes.  Eldest  giant 
stands  behind  principal  entrance  to  paUce,  but  mLues  seem^  Marietta,  who 
enters  another  way.  Thirty-nine  of  them  keep  watch  in  this  way,  and  fail  to 
sec  visitor  ;  then  yciungest  giant  must  take  his  turn.  If  it  is  a  man  he  finds, 
he  shall  be  their  brother  j  if  a  girl,  their  stj^ter.  Youngest  giant  places  him- 
self at  little  door  of  palace,  and  when  Marietta  is  about  to  leave,  he  stops  her. 
Giants  return,  and  are  dcliglited  to  have  a  sister.  They  give  her  the  prettiest 
room,  and  each  one  puts  a  gold  ring  on  her  finger. — (4)  Meanwhile  Marietta's 
parents  think  her  dead.  SlepmolUer  says  to  the  sun,^  "Beautiful  Sun,  who 
makest  the  tour  of  the  world,  tell  me,  hast  thou  ever  seen  a  woman  more 
beautiful  than  I  am?"  Sun  answers,  "I  am  beautiful,  and  so  are  you,  but 
not  so  beautiful  as  Marietta."  "  She  is  living,  then?"  *' Yes,  she  is  queen  of 
the  giants  !  "  '*  Is  she  happy  ? "  *•  Happier  than  you  are.'*  "  Where  is  her 
palace?"  "At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,"— {5)  Stepmother,  who  is  a  witch, 
chaogts  herself  nito  a  pedlar,  and  goes  to  palace  with  wares  for  sale.  Marietta 
buys  an  enchanted  ring  ;  when  she  puts  it  on  her  finger  she  falls  dead.  Giants 
return  ;  are  greatly  distressed  ;  inquire  who  has  entered  palace,  and  hear  about 
hog.  Eldest  says  it  must  be  taken  off  her  finger.  Which  is  it  of  the  (orty-one 
hags  she  is  wearing  ?  Each  giant  removes  his  own  gift,  and  the  enchanted 
hog  remains.  Eldest  giant  takes  it  off,  bringing  Mahetta  to  life.'— (6)  Some 
tiaw  after  stepmother  holds  same  parley  with  sua,  and  learning  that  Marietta 
sliU  lives,  transforms  herself  into  grape-seller,  and  calls  **  Fine  grapes"  under 


'  See  note  16. 
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Marietta's  ^^-induw.  Servants  have  orders  to  admit  no  one,  so  stepmolher 
throws  buDch  of  grapcii  in  at  window.  Marietta  takes  one  grape  and  ^lla 
dead.  Giants  are  sorrowful,  agree  she  u  too  lovely  to  be  buried  in  earth,  and 
resolve  to  expose  her  on  muuot^n-top,  reposing  amongst  flowers. — {7)  King's 
son,  out  huaiin)4,  sees  sotnelhiiig  fthinuig  on  mountain,  and  says  to  courtiers,  **  If 
it  is  treasure,  you  may  have  it ;  if  anything  else,  it  belongs  to  me,"  They  fiod 
a  huge  gilded  chest,  and  oa  opening  it  see  beautiful  corpse  inside.  Prince  has 
it  taken  to  palace.  He  sickens  day  by  day  ;  parents  cannot  imagine  why. 
He  locks  his  room  whenever  compelled  to  leave  it.  King  goes  to  war  at  head 
of  his  army. — <8)  One  day  courier  brings  letter  to  son,  saying  he  must  at  once 
join  father ;  the  state  b  in  danger.  This  is  a  feint,  for  king  has  returned 
victorious  that  very  night.  In  his  haste  to  obey,  prince  forgets  to  lock  room, 
which  king  and  queen  enter.  Having  ga/ed  awhile  on  Marietta,  king  presses 
her  chest,  then  her  throat,  to  see  if  she  is  alive  or  dead.  The  movement 
makes  her  quiver  ;  she  coughs,  and  the  grape  falls  from  her  mouth.  She  sits 
up,  and  cannot  remember  what  has  happened. — (9)  Prince  is  fetched  back, 
enters  his  room,  and  finds  Marietta  surrounded  by  all  the  court.  He  is 
married  to  her  next  day. — (10}  Stepmother  once  more  (questions  sun  in  same 
words  ;  learns  that  Marietta  is  wife  of  powerful  prince,  and  where  his  palace 
lies.  She  comes  to  capital  of  Marietta's  kingdom,  and  writes  on  all  the  walls 
of  town  that  celebrated  midwife  has  just  arrived.  I'rince  engages  her  lo 
attend  Marietta,  who  bears  beautiful  boy.  Stepmother  plunges  foik  intoAN 
Marietta's  head,  transforming  her  into  pigeon'  ;  takes  her  place  in  bed. — {liy.J 
Every  morning  white  pigeon  asks  gardener,  '*  Is  the  king  asleep  ?  "  "  Yes,  he 
sleeps."  '*  May  he  sleep  well  and  have  happy  dreams  I  Is  his  wife 
asleep?  .  .  .  May  she  sleep  ill,  and  have  awful  dreams  1"  Puzzled 
gardener  at  length  tells  prince  of  daily  occurrence.  Prince  rises  early,  and 
when  pigeon  comes  she  sits  on  his  shoulder.  He  has  it  pat  in  gold  cage,  and 
taken  to  his  room.  Every  morning  pigeon  says,  *•  Are  you  asleep,  my  prince  ? 
Sleep  well,  etc  Is  your  wife  asleep  ?  etc." — (12)  One  morning  witch  hears  bird 
talking  to  prince  ;  knowi  it  is  Marietta ;  tells  prince  she  is  very  ill,  and  must 
have  broth  made  from  pigeon.  Prince  hesitates,  but  still  believing  woman  is 
Marietta,  sacrifices  pigeon.  Witch  swallows  broth  and  throws  bones  into 
comer  of  garden. — (13)  Three  pine-trees  grow  from  the  spot,  and,  as  prince 
passes,  leaves  murmur  softly,  pines  bow  three  times.  Witch  knows  trees  have 
sprung  from  pigeon's  bones,  and  tells  prince  she  is  ill,  and  must  have  decoction 
made  from  roots  of  the  three  trees. — (14)  They  are  cut  down  and  the  bark  of 
the  roots  is  thrown  in  another  comer  of  garden.  Blue  pigeon  comes  from 
bark  and  talks  to  gardener  (as  before). — (15)  Prince  goes  to  see  pigeon,  and 
finds  fork  piercing  its  head.  He  draws  it  out  ;  blue  pigeon  becomes,  first,  three 
firs,  then  white  pigeon,  then  Marietta. — (16)  Prince  imprLson^i  witch  in  dark 
vault,  and  till  day  of  her  death  gives  her  only  bad  Hour  moistened  with  a  Uttle 
water. 
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Hvlten-Cavallius,  Svenska  Folksagor, 

"Den  lilla  Gold-skon." 

(See  Thorpe,  No.  112.) 


27    ^^^  Magazine^  vol.  xiit,  pp.  454-65.     (Narrated  by  M.  Sinclair, 
Tirec,  and  given  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  words.) 

"The  Snow-White  Maiden,  and  the  Fair  Maid,  and  the 

Swarthv  Maid,  and  Frizzle  or  Bald  Pate 

THEIR  Mother." 

(1)  King  has  married  second  wife  Frizzle,  mother  of  Fair  and  Swarthy  Maid. 
— (2)  These  go  to  church  to  see  a  king's  Bon,  and  leave  Snow  White  at 
home  at  hard  work. — (3)  "Cantrips",  or  Trouhle  the  House,  asks  her  if  she 
would  Dot  like  lu  go  also,  lays  on  enchantment-rod  upon  her,  and  traniifonnG 
her  ;  her  dress  U  like  sutilight,  a  golden  shoe  on  one  foot,  n  silver  one  on  the 
other,  and  three  starlings  on  each  shoulder. — (4)  IfSnow  White  is  ihirsiyand 
puts  her  band  to  her  mouth,  wine  and  honey  will  flow  out.  —  (5)  She  is  to  seal 
herself  near  the  door  and  nut  to  wait  for  close, — (6)  Canirips  stiikes  the 
enchantment-rod  on  a  rock  and  turns  it  into  a  bUck  steed.  — (7)  First  vinit  to 
church,  escape,  wonder  of  si^tcTS,  Snow  White's  deinand  tu  go,  and  refusal  on 
account  of  her  plainne&s. —  (8)  Second  visit  to  church,  king'<  son  pursues,  and 
wins  a  golden  shoe. — (9)  Prince's  vow  to  wed  one  whom  the  bhae  lilted. — 
(to)  His  visit  to  Snow  White's  house;  she  is  hidden  under  washing-tub  by 
blcptnother  and  sibtcrs.  — (Il)  The  shoe  nearly  fits  Fair  Maid,  but  the  prince  is 
nol  satisfied.  Snow  White  cries  out,  is  fetched,  and  shoe  fitted  on  her. — 
(12)  Wedding  takes  place,  and  Fair  Maid  accompanies  Snow  White  as  maid 
of  honour. — (13)  Snow  White  when  her  husband  is  thirsty  gives  him  milk  and 
honey  from  her  5ngerE.  — (14)  The  sisters  go  to  bathe.  Fair  Maid  pushes 
Snow  White  into  loch,  where  she  is  seizefl  by  the  Great  Beast  Senselessness. 
—  {15)  When  the  prince  returns  the  birds  are  nol  singing,  and  the  black  steed 
is  shedding  tears  of  blood.— { 16)  He  is  thirsty,  but  he  cannot  get  the  wine  and 
honey  from  Fair  Maid's  hand.  He  falls  into  deep  melancholy.— (17)  ^D0W 
White  asks  the  Monster  to  let  her  go  on  iihoie  to  warm  herself;  it  is  granted 
if  she  promise  to  return. — (t8)  She  comes  to  a  hcrdboy  and  askf,  **  Are  wine 
and  honey  flowing,  arc  the  bitds  singing,  is  the  black  steed  dead,  is  the  King 
of  Erinn's  son  glad  ?'* — (19)  The  herd  relates  this  to  prince,  who  bids  him 
kindle  a  fire  in  his  hut. — (20)  Snow  White  again  comes  up  on  land,  again 
questions  the  berd-boy,  who  again  tells  the  prince,  saying  the  woman  was  like 
the  queen. — (20)  Snow  White  again  comes  up,  is  waylaid  by  prince,  who  calls 
together  bis  soldiers  and  they  stay  the  Beast. 

Note. — Editor  points  out  Irish  provenance  lesLified  to  by  title  of  hero  ;  tl  e 
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preChriitian  character  of  such  incidents  a^  thr  Druidic  wand  and  the  lalte* 
beast ;  (he  connection  of  the  latter  with  ilie  K«]pie  belief.  This  fine  s»ory  ha<i 
two  "runs'*;  one  descriptive  of  heroine's  appearance  when  transformed,  and 
one,  the  heroine's  question  about  her  home. 


R.  Chambers,  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland. 
(From  Fife.) 

"Rashie  Coat." 


1870.    Pp.  66-68.       263 


(l)  Roshie  Coat  was  a  king^s  daughter,  and  her  father  wanted  her  to  marry 
a  man  she  did  not  like. ^2]  She  consulted  the  hen-wife,  who  told  her  to  say  she 
wouldn't  marry  him  unless  they  gave  her  a  c)at  of  beaten  gold  ;  they  gave  her 
this,  but  still  she  wouldn't  marry.  She  again  went  to  the  henwife,  and  under 
her  advice  asked  for  a  coat  made  of  the  feathers  of  birds  The  king  sent  a  man 
with  com  to  cry  out  to  al[  the  birds,  each  bird  take  up  a  pea  and  put  down  a 
feather;  this  the  birds  did,  and  the  coat  was  produced  ;  but  Rashie  Coat 
would  not  marry,  and,  instructed  by  the  henwife,  she  aiked  for  a  oat  of  rushes 
and  a  pair  of  sUppcrt  ;  these  they  gave  her,  and  the  hen-wife  couldn't  help 
her  any  more. — (3)  She  left  her  father'A  house  and  went  far  and  wide  till  she 
came  to  a  king's  house  ;  ibe  obtained  service  there  in  the  kitchen  to  wash  the 
dishes,— (4)  On  Sunday  they  all  went  to  church  and  left  hfr  to  cook  the 
dinner ;  a  fairy  came  to  her  and  told  her  to  put  on  the  coat  of  beaten  gold, 
and  go  to  chnrch,  and  the  fairy  would  cook  th;  dinner.  She  went  to  the 
church,  and  the  king's  son  fell  in  love  with  her,  but  she  ran  home  before  the 
church  was  over,  and  he  could  not  find  out  who  she  was. — (5)  The  next 
Sunday  th^  fairy  told  her  to  put  on  her  coat  of  bird's  feathers,  and  go  to 
church  ;  this  she  did.  and  the  king's  son  again  did  n^t  succeed  in  finding  out 
who  she  was. — [6)  The  third  Sunday  the  fairy  told  her  to  put  on  the  coat  of 
rushes  and  the  slippers,  and  go  to  church.  The  king's  son  sat  next  the  door, 
and  when  Rashie  Coat  left  the  church  a*  before,  he  left  too,  and  gripped 
her  ;  she  got  away  from  him,  but  lost  her  slipper,  which  he  lo«k  up. — (7)  He 
caused  a  cry  through  the  country  that  he  would  marry  anyone  who  could  get 
the  slipprr  on  ;  all  the  ladies  of  the  court  tried,  but  in  vain  ;  the  ben-wife 
sent  her  daughter,  who  dipped  her  feet  and  got  11  on  that  way. — (8)  The 
king's  son  was  going  to  marry  her,  and  was  riding  away  with  her,  when  a 
K  bird  sang  out  as  they  passed  by  : 

I  -<9) 

I  for  an 


*'  Nippit  fit  and  clippit  fit, 
Ahint  the  king's  son  rides  ; 
But  bonny  fit  and  pretty  fit 
Ahint  the  caudron  hides." 


— (9)  The  king's  son  thereupon  flung  off  the  ben-wife's  daughter,  and  sought 
for  and  found  Rashie  Coat ;  he  fitted  the  slipper  on  her  and  married  her. 
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153         CHun/NSKV,  Malorusskiya  Shazki  (J^Xes  of  Little  Russia). 
Petersburg.  1878.     Pp,  73-76.     No.  XVIII. 

"Thk  Girl  with  the  Louse-skin  Coat." 

{\)  widower  wants  lo  mnrry  hts  diiDghter.~(2)  She  luns  to  tomb  of  dead 
mother,  wlio  bids  her  demand  from  faLber  a  dress  hke  the  dawn,  another  like 
the  moon,  another  like  the  sun.  Each  dress  is  procured, — (3)  Heroine  then 
demands  a  cloak  made  r>f  the  skint  of  Hce,  and  when  father  bringa  it  her,  still 
following;  mothcr'h  advice^  she  dresses  nine  dolls,  and  says  to  ihem  nine  times, 
"Good  mominK,  doll  I  Good-bya,  doll  !"  then  goes  to  seek  her  mother  in 
the  other  world.  She  seeks  in  vnin,  and  falls  asleep, — (4)  A  gentleman  pastes. 
picks  her  up,  and  makes  her  a  servant  in  his  farm-yard. — (5)  One  Sunday 
heroine  doni  her  dawn  dress  and  goes  to  church.  Everyone  U  ama/ed.  On 
llie  following  Sundays  she  wears  the  other  dresses. — (6)  The  third  Sunday 
the  monks  pnur  iiome  oil  down  at  the  church  entrance  ;  both  heroine's  shoes 
remain  nticking  lo  it,  and  she  escapes  barefoot  and  dons  her  louse-skin  cloak. 
~17)  Search  is  made  for  the  owner  of  the  shoe,  and  heroine  is  at  length  found 
tutcep  on  the  stove.  ~-{S)  The  king,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  in  church, 
now  marries  her.     They  are  still  alive  and  well. 

[The  stoiy  is  extremely  well  told  in  the  idiom  of  I.itile  Russia.  It  was 
heard  in  the  district  of  Pereiaslav,  goveniment  of  Poliava.  There  is  a  story 
vary  like  this  in  Aihanos'ev  (Moscow.  1863.  Pts.  i  and  it,  pp.  2S3-28S),  taken 
down  In  the  language  of  White  Russia,  at  Pohar,  goveinment  Czemibuw. — 
Dr.  Karlowk^I 


278    CoKLiio.  F-  AootPHO,  Coittos  fxypuiarts  Porhtguezes.     [Lisbon, 
1879.1     P.  75.     No.  XXXI.     (Told  at  Ourilhe.) 

•*  Peixe-de-Cavallo"  (Horse-skin). 

0)  Widowed  king,  with  three  daughtenc,  seeks  lo  marry  agatn.  He  makes 
an  offer  to  lady,  who  asks  what  he  will  du  with  daughters,  lie  undertakes  to 
itiapoat  of  tbtm ;  goes  home  and  tells  girls  to  get  ready  to  go  and  see  the 
tower  of  Monconro  On  reaching  tower  he  bids  them  wait  whilst  he  visits 
fhend,  and  leaves  them  there,  (le  sends  Ibem  food  till  be  is  married,  then 
neglects  them.— (3)  One  day  eldest  daughter  says,  *'  Vou  most  kill  and  eat 
■•»*'  uid  dies;  two  days  alter,  second  sister  says  same,  and  dies. — (3) 
YoM^E«at  aiatcr  mouita  lower,  aecs  ship  00  sc«>  and  signals  with  handkerchief. 
j^atton  ItU  Cftplafal.  «)m  iMiwa  bcr.  She  takes  all  nstets*  dotbcs  ;  reaches 
Uad  \  aMCts  oM  womaiv  and  asks  for  means  of  gaining  livelihood. — (4)  Old 
woaui  eenploys  her  to  carry  water  for  ksng.  Heroine  gets  a  drcu  made  of 
tmit  it  in  \  the  eoart  call  her**  Horae-skin".— (5)  One  night  there  is  a  ball, 
aad  aaerrant  naks  Hone^sktn  if  she  woaU  bke  to  stay  and  sec  it.  King  has 
yiocklmfid  thftl  W  wU3  give  ring  to  partner  who  plenMS  bim  moat  at  three 
hall%  Rvd  he  win  nnrry  bet.  Heroine  preteuda  sIk  voaU  Eke  lo  go,  but  that 
will  not  tec  bs.    Sbe  dresacs  in  ddev  sstcs^a  dotbea,  goes  to  bnU, 
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and  dances  with  king.  Next  day  ihe  corner  carrying  water,  and  senrant  repeats 
same  thing  to  her,  getting  same  answer. — (6)  She  attends  second  bail  in  second 
sister's  dotbes.  Tliird  day  servant  again  o&ks  Horse-skin  to  go  to  hall,  and 
see  Lady  to  whom  king  is  certain  to  give  ring,  for  He  has  danced  with  no  one 
eUc;  Heroine  again  declines. —<7)  She  attends  ball,  dances  with  king,  and  is 
given  the  ring.  Next  day  she  carries  water  as  usual. — (S)  King  falls  ill  be- 
canse  he  does  not  know  lady  to  whom  he  gave  ring.  The  nnrse  tells  Horse- 
skin,  who  throws  ring  into  chicken-broth  nur^e  is  carrying,  without  her  seeing 
it.  King  Bnds  ring,  and  is  pleased.  Nurse  does  not  know  who  threw  it  in, 
but  only  Horse-skin  was  near  it.  She  is  sent  for,  and  king  asks  who  gave  her 
the  ring.  She  will  come  back  directly,  and  tell  him. — (9)  She  goes  home,  dons 
her  best  clothes,  returns  to  king,  and  asks  if  he  knows  her,  then  tells  her  whole 
history, — (to)  King  will  not  let  her  rctarn  lo  old  woman,  but  marriea  ber. 


CoLSHORN,  Carl  und  Theodor,  Mdrchen  und  Sagen.    Hanover,  279 
1854.     Pp.  143-47.    No.  XLIV,    (From  AUenhagen.) 

"ASCHENPOUNG." 
(1)  A  couple  have  eleven  sons,  and  they  have  nothing  to  eaL  Then  the 
woman  has  a  daughter  who  looks  like  a  princess.  Although  the  parents  are 
delighted  with  the  child,  no  one  in  the  village  is  pleased,  and  na  one  will  be 
sponsor.— (3)  One  day  father  goes  as  usual  to  forest  to  hew  wood.  He  rests 
under  a  bush  and  sighs  from  his  heart.  An  old  woman  comes  fiom  behind 
bash  and  asks  woodman  what  is  the  matter.  At  first  he  will  not  tell,  but  at 
last  says  that  he  has  a  lovely  little  daughter,  and  no  one  i^'ill  stand  godmother. 
Old  woman  shakes  her  head  sadly,  goes  home  witli  him,  holds  the  child  over 
the  font,  gives  it  three  gold  pieces,  and  vanishes. — (3)  When  ihe  child  is  one- 
and-a-half  years  old  she  comes  back,  and  begs  parents  to  let  her  lake  it  away. 
She  bringjs  the  girl  up  in  her  own  house  in  the  middle  of  the  forest.  Heroine 
is  roost  beautiful,  and  on  her  fifteenth  birthday  old  woman  says  she  must  leave 
her  for  three  days.  She  gives  her  the  keys,  and  she  may  go  into  all  the  rooms 
except  the  one  which  the  little  gold  key  opens.'  She  must  be  careful  to 
obey,  or  evil  will  befall  them  both.  Heroine  promLsex.  First  day  she  is  too 
sad  at  parting  with  uld  woman  to  open  anv  of  the  rooms  ;  next  day  she  visits 
them  all  and  is  astoniihed  at  the  splendour  within.  At  night  she  has  no  rest 
for  thinking  what  mxaX  be  in  room  which  gold  key  opens.  Kexl  morning  »he 
looks  at  all  the  others  again^  and  thinks  that  if  she  only  opens  door  of  for- 
bidden room  a  little  way  and  peeps,  it  can  do  no  harm. — (4)  She  looks  in, 
and  on  the  wall  oppo5;ite  door  sees  a  great  mirror  with  golden  frame,  and  in 
the  mirror  a  lovely  girl  in  royal  raiment,  with, a  crown  of  gold  on  her  head. 
She  does  not  know  it  is  herself.  But  as  she  goes  nearer  for  belter  view  she 
comes  upon  a  cask  full  of  buman  blood.  She  is  frightened,  and  drops  her 
thimble  in,  and,  when  she  fetches  it  out,  it  is  full  of  blood,  and  rub  as  she  may, 


>  See  note  tS. 
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the  blood  will  not  go  away.  She  has  RCftrcely  left  the  room  when  old 
womnn  returns,  anJ  Hcetng  stained  thimMc,  says,  "  Foolish  child  f  when  «h«l1 
I  ever  be  set  free  now  !  "  and,  weeping  bitterly,  old  woman  leads  ber  from  the 
house,  and  says,  "Now  are  we  parted  for  ever  ;  I  ought  to  l>e  angry,  but  I 
cannot  sco^.  Here  is  my  baptismal  gift  When  you  tap  silently  three  times 
on  this  little  box,  and  wish  for  anything,^  you  will  have  it.  God  be  with  you  ! 
But  I  shall  never  set  eyes  on  you  more." — (5)  Old  woman  returns  to  house, 
and  girl  goes  forth  sobbing  into  the  forest.  She  does  not  know  her  way,  and 
the  thorns  tear  her  clothes,  and  hands  and  face  ;  she  has  nothing  but  berries  to 
CAtf  and  must  sleep  on  the  cold  earth. — (6)  The  king  comes  hunting  in  the 
forest ;  when  heroine  springs  aside  to  escape  the  hounds,  he  think*:  it  must  be 
some  wild  beast,  and  is  about  to  slay  it,  when  he  sees  in  time  lUat  it  is  a  girl. 
He  has  her  taken  to  palace.  Here  she  must  carry  wood  and  water,  and  stir 
the  6re,  and  as  she  gets  dusty  and  covered  with  ashes,  she  is  always  called 
Ascbenpoling  —(7)  King  gives  a  ball  that  he  may  choose  a  bride;  all  the 
princesses  are  invited.  At  midnight,  when  heroine  has  put  kitchen  in  orde', 
she  bethinks  her  that  she  wouM  like  a  dance,  and  taps  the  little  box,  and  wishes 
for  a  royal  dress.  Clad  in  ihia  she  enters  ball-room  ;  king  is  dancing  with 
lovely  prnccK,  but  leavei  her,  and  dances  till  daybreak  with  heroine.  Then 
she  returns  to  her  work,  and  king  inquires  in  vain  what  has  become  of  her. — 
(S)  Next  night  there  is  another  ball,  and  ag^in  king  forsakes  princess  to  dance 
with  heroine.  Again  she  disappears,  leaving  him  very  sid. — (9)  Thi-d  night 
he  wi)l  dance  with  no  one  till  heroine  arrives.  She  is  wearing  a  dress  the  like 
of  which  has  never  been  seen.  He  gives  her  a  gold  ring,  and  thinks  to  himself 
thit  this  time  she  cannot  possibly  escape  him,  for  he  has  had  the  whole  palace 
surrounded  with  soldiers.  But  she  only  has  to  return  to  kitchen,  and  do  her 
dirty  work. — {10)  Kin^  falls  sick  un'o  death,  and  sends  messengers  into  all 
the  world  to  seek  the  beautiful  lady— fil^  Three  days  afterwards  the  cook 
notices  a  ring  on  heroine's  finger.  When  he  questions  her  about  it,  she  fling  it 
it  into  the  soup-dish.  King  finds  it,  and  as^ks  cook  whence  came  ring,  — (12} 
Cook  lells  all  he  know>,  and  king  goes  into  kitchen  and  finds  heroine  wearing 
dress  she  wore  at  6rst  ball  ;  he  makes  her  his  wife.  When  she  is  made  qucfo 
and  wears  gold  crown,  she  chancps  to  look  into  large  mirror,  and  knows  who 
it  was  she  saw  in  mirro   Ixforc. 


28  DoMENico  CcMPARETTi,  NoveUint  popoiari  Itaiiane.  Roma, 
Torino,  Firenze,  1875.  (Being  vol.  vi  of  Can/i  e  Racwnti  de! 
Popoh  Italiano^  pubblicati  per  cura  di  Domenico  Comparetti 
ed  Alessandro  d'Ancona.)     Pp.  95-100.     (From  Pisa.) 

**La  Cenerentola." 

(t)  A  man  and  woman  have  two  daughter^,  one  more  beau'lful  than  the 
other.     One  sits  always  in  the  chimney-comer,  and  is  hence   called    **  the 


*  See  note  19. 
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Ccnerentola". — (z)  Her  mother  sends  her  out  every  diy  to  mind  ducks,  and 
gives  her  s  pound  of  hemp  to  spin.  One  morning  she  drives  ducks  into  a 
ditch,  and  says, 

"DiU,  dOJ,  drink,  drink 
If  it  is  muddy,  do  not  drink  ; 
If  it  is  clear,  drink  without  fear." 

She  has  scarcely  spoken,  when  she  sees  before  her  an  old  woman,  who, 
learning  that  she  has  ducks  to  mind  and  hemp  to  spin,  asks  whether  mother 
never  sends  other  daughter. — (3)  Then  old  woman  gives  her  a  comb,  and 
bids  her  comb  herself.  Heroine  begins  combing  une  side  of  her  hair,  when  a 
quantity  of  com  falls  from  it,  which  the  ducks  devour.  Then  she  combs  the 
other  side,  and  diamonds  and  rubies  fall.  Old  woman  gives  her  box  in  which 
to  put  jewels,  and  telU  her  to  lake  them  home  and  hide  them  in  her  room. 
Heroine  says,  "  But  now  I  have  got  to  spin  hemp."  Old  woman  says, 
*'  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  that,"  and,  striking  with  her  wand,  she  com- 
mands hemp  to  be  spun,  and  it  is  done.  She  then  sends  heroine  home, 
bidding  her  return  every  day  lo  see  her.  Heroine  tells  no  one  what  has 
happened,  but  sits  in  her  chimney-comer.  Every  day  she  visits  old  woman, 
who  makes  her  comb  herself,  and  spins  her  hemp  for  her. — (4)  One  day,  old 
woman  says,  "To-night  king  gives  a  ball,  to  which  your  father,  mother,  and 
sister  arc  invited.  They  will  ask  you,  for  fun,  if  you  would  like  to  go,  but 
you  must  say  'No.'  Take  this  little  bird,  hide  it  in  your  room,  and  to- 
night, when  they  have  all  gone,  say  to  it, 

'  Little  bird  VerdiriO, 
Make  me  more  lovely  than  I  know,' 

and  you  will  be  dressed  ready  for  the  ball.  Take  this  little  wand,  and  strike 
with  it,  then  a  carriage  will  appear.  Go  to  the  ball,  where  no  one  will 
know  you,  and  the  king's  son  will  dance  with  you.  Take  care  to  leave  when 
they  go  to  the  refreshment  •room,  for  no  one  most  see  whither  yon  go. 
Return  to  bird  and  say, 

'Little  bird  Verdirio, 
Make  me  more  ugly  than  I  know,* 

and  you  will  be  as  before.'*  Heroine  takes  bird,  and  does  everything  as  bidden. 
"When  mother  asks  if  she  would  like  to  go  to  ball,  she  says  **  No".  King's 
son  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  is  vexed  to  have  lost  sight  of  her. — {5)  He 
gives  another  ball  In  the  hope  of  seeing  her  again.  Mother  and  sister  talk  of 
lovely  stranger  to  heroine,  who  again  tella  mother  she  docs  not  want  to  go  to 
ball.  In  the  morning  she  goes  out  as  usual  with  duclu,  and  old  woman  tells 
her  to  go  that  night  to  ball,  and  be  sure  and  leave  a&  before,  and  if  she  sees 
anyone  following,  to  strike  wand,  and  say,  "Quattrini,"  and  throw  these  to 
pursuers.  All  happens  as  before.  King  has  told  servants  to  follow  her,  but 
she  throws  out  money,  and  they  lose  sight  of  her. — (6)  King  determines  Co 
give  a  third  ball.  Mother  returns,  and  tells  heroine,  who  appears  not  to  caxe 
to  hear  about  it.     She  hnds  old  woman  next  morning,  who  tells  her  that  to* 
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}fi4  /m/     muty  Ni>.  I.Vll.     l'i>.  M4'a5J.     (From  Montale.) 

"  KltecAtiClA''  (Ugly  Ciourd). 

tO  Klltft^   «tt*   U   tlylhUi   «iM  in   ytMl  dUir««  kvnt{  My>  be  will  never 
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sillc,  covered  with  gold-fish.  King's  servants  procure  dress,  after  many  months, 
from  the  same  Jew.  Daughter,  prompted  by  nurse,  demands  third  dress, 
covered  with  little  belU  and  chains  of  gold.  King  is  vexed,  but  has  dress 
procured,  and  give;  it  to  heroiue.  who  falls  as  though  dead.  She  is  carried  to 
nurse's  room. — (4)  Nurse  comforts  her,  tells  her  to  make  a  bundle  of  the 
dresses,  take  a  bag  of  coppers,  and  escape  quickly.  Nurse  sews  strips  of 
dried  pumpkin  on  to  a  cotton  dres«,  which  she  puts  on  heroine,  covering  her 
head  and  hands,  so  that  she  looks  like  a  great  walking  pumpkin.  N'urse  dis- 
guises herself  al«o.  They  leave  the  palace  al  night,  and  ioumcy  through 
many  coun'ries.  The  people  rush  out  to  look  at  walking  pumpkin. — (5)  At 
last  they  come  to  a  city,  and  are  seen  by  king's  son,  who  is  on  the  palace^steps. 
He  laughs  at  the  sight,  and  asks  thetn  questions.  Nurse  says  they  have  come 
from  afar  in  search  of  fortune  ;  her  companion  is  called  Zuccaccia.  Prince 
engages  her  to  tend  his  horse  in  stable,  and  be  scullion  in  the  kitchen.  He 
talks  with  her  every  day.  Nurse  goes  away  on  her  own  affairs. — (6)  Oncday 
prince  tt\h  heroine  that  it  is  his  custom  to  give  three  balU  every  year,  and 
invites  her  to  come.  Whilst  speaking,  be  taps  her  on  the  knees  with  the 
shovel  in  his  hand.  She  says  he  can  only  be  teasing  her  ;  who  is  siheto  go  to 
ball?  First  ball  takes  place.  Suddenly  a  beautiful  lady  enters  in  dress  like 
the  star'Covered  sky.  Prince  rushes  to  meet  her,  dances  with  her,  and  a&ks 
whence  she  comes.  Heroine  replies,  "From  Rap-Shovel  on  the  Knees." 
He  cannot  understand  her  ;  begs  her  to  accept  gold  pin,  which  she  at  once 
puts  in  her  hair.  Midnight  sounds,  and  prince  goes  to  get  refreshmenL  He  is 
only  absent  a  little  while,  but  on  his  return  the  beauty  has  gone,  no  one  knows 
whither. — (7)  Next  day  prince  finds  Zuccaccia,  and  tells  her  of  unknown 
beauty,  and  his  distress  at  not  understanding  whence  she  comes.  He  then 
tells  her  of  second  ball  to-night,  and  in  speaking,  hits  her  across  shoulder  with 
stable-whip  in  bis  hand.  Heroine  appears  at  second  ball  in  sea-coloured 
dress,  and  tells  prince  she  comes  from  *'  Whip-cut  on  the  Shoulders",  and  will 
tell  him  nothing  further.  He  puts  on  her  finger  a  ring,  with  his  name 
inscribed  on  it.  Whilst  he  turns  to  give  an  order,  she  disappears. ~(S}  Next 
morning  he  is  talking  to  Zuccaccia  as  before,  and,  when  inviting  her  to  third 
ball,  hits  her  on  the  feet  with  the  tongs.  Heroine  goes  to  third  ball,  wearing 
dress  with  golden  bells,  which  ring  as  she  walks.  Tells  prince  she  comes  from 
"  Strike-Tongs  on  the  Feet".  Prince  hides  face  in  his  hand.i,  saying  it  is  clear 
she  meaiu  to  break  his  heart.  When  he  raises  his  head  she  is  gone.  Whilst 
dancing,  he  had  given  her  his  portrait  to  wear  round  her  neck. — (9)  From 
this  night,  prince  falls  ill,  will  eat  nothing,  and  cannot  sleep  for  thinking  of  his 
love.  Doctors  cannot  ease  him.  One  day  he  sends  for  his  mother,  and  says 
he  has  one  wish— that  Zuccaccia  shall  make  him  some  soup.  Mother  exclaims 
at  his  wanting  that  dirty  thing  to  make  it  for  him  ;  but  he  persists.— 
(10)  Heroine  puts  on  clean  apron,  and  makes  soup,  putting  in  gold  pin,  and 
sends  it  him  by  servant.  Prince  finds  pin  and  calls  out.  Mother  thinks  he 
has  found  something  nasty.  He  orders  more  soup,  and  heroine  sends  it  him 
twice  more,  first  with  the  ring  in  it,  and  then  with  the  portrait  Prince  rushes 
to  find  Zuccaccia,  and  asks  who  gave  her  the  thing*,  and  she  replies  they  were 
his  own  gifts. — (11)  She  then  tells  everything,  lakes  off  disguise,  and  appears 
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"  *^  '**'  ^*^*'  P"""  presents  her  to  his  mother  as  his  bride.— (i  2)  Amongit 
iner  guests,  her  own  father  comes  to  wedding,  and  does  not  recognise  her. 
^  asks  him  if  he  has  no  child,  and  he  says  he  hod  a  daughter,  but  she  fled 

rom  his  house,  lleioine  »«ys,  "  and  with  good  reason,  »eing  he  wanted  to 
'^rry  her, '    She  then  makes  herscK  known,  and  shows  mother's  ring.    Father 

asks  her  forgiveness. 
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Ibid,     No.  LXI,  pp.  264-68.     (From  Montale.) 
"Occhi-Marci"  (Blear-Eye). 

ij  King  asks  bis  three  daughters  how  much  they  love  hiro.  First  says, 
As  much  as  bread"  ;  second,  "As  much  as  wine"  ;  and  with  these  answers  he 
is  contented.  Youngest  daughter  says,  "  As  much  a*  salt",  and  because  salt 
melts  away,  father  thinks  she  wishes  his  destruction,  and  with  curses  drives  her 
irom  home. — (2)  Heroine,  who  is  only  fifteen,  weeping,  seeks  her  nuise,  who 
comforts  her,  bids  her  take  bag  of  gold,  then  they  set  out  together,  carrying 
bundle  of  clothes.  They  journey  many  days.  Nurse  has  some  pains  to  pro- 
tect beautiful  girl. — (3)  One  day  they  enter  a  city,  and  meet  the  funeral  of  an 
old  woman  aged  a  hundred  years.  Nurse  thinks  if  she  can  buy  her  skin  they 
arc  safe.  They  enter  church,  and  after  service  nurse  persuades  grave  digger 
to  sell  old  woman^s  skin  for  twenty  scudi.  She  sews  this,  with  the  white  hair, 
and  the  hands  and  nails  on  a  cotton  foundation,  and  puts  it  on  heroine,  making 
her  lo  ^k  a  hundred  years  old.  They  proceed  on  their  way  without  further 
annoyance,  only  people  wonder  to  see  old  woman  walk  so  swiftly. — {4)  Arrived 
at  great  city,  king's  son  notices  old  woman  and  questions  nurse  about  her. 
Nurse  says  she  can  answer  for  herself,  and  heroine  says  she  is  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  years  old,  and  that  she  comes  from  her  o*rn  country,  and  her  father  and 
her  mother  are  her  parents.  Prince  is  much  amused,  and  asks  king  and  queen 
as  a  favour  to  himself  to  keep  old  woman  at  palace.  She  has  a  room  given 
her,  and  the  prince  visits  her  often  for  the  amusement  of  talking  with  her. 
■Nurse  returns  to  her  home. — (5)  Old  woman  lives  happily  at  palace,  and  is 
nicknamed  Occhi-Marci.  Queen  asks  if  she  can  do  anything,  and  she  replies 
that  when  she  was  fifteen  she  could  spin  and  cook,  but  now  eyes  and  hands  are 
loo  feeble.  Queen  bids  her  try  to  spin,  and  sends  her  some  wool.  Heroine 
locks  door,  doffs  disguise,  and  spins.  Queen  and  all  the  court  are  amazed  to 
how  beautifully  blind  old  woman  spins,  and  queen  bids  her  make  a  shirt  for 
They  take  her  fine  stuff,  and  afier  locking  door  she  makes  shirt,  and 
kbrotders  the  front  with  flowers.  All  marvel  at  the  lovely  handiwork.— (6) 
fYiUMt  deieimines  to  find  out  what  &he  does  when  alone,  so  watches  at  kcy- 
and  sees  her  doff  disguise  before  eating.  He  bursts  open  door  and 
lo  embrace  heroine,  who  is  frightened  and  tries  to  escape.  She  tells  her 
hiiftm|.  and  prince  asks  her  to  marry  him.— (7)  On  the  wedding  day  her 
comes  with  other  guests,  but  docs  not  recognise  her.  Heroine  sits 
hint  and  has  given  orders  that  all  bis  food  shall  be  prepared  without 
hI  in  contequencc  he  can  eat  nothing.      When  the  feast  is  over  heroine 
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comments  on  this,  and  father  says  he  cannot  possibly  eat  food  without  salt. 
*•  Then  you  like  sail  ? "  says  she.  "  Yes,  for  I  don't  knoir  how  to  tlo  without 
it."  *'Thea  why,  my  father,  did  you  send  me  Crom  home?  etc."  Father 
recognises  her,  axd  begs  forgivencsfi. 


Francesco  Corazzini,  /  Compotiottunti  minore  delia  litttratura    155 
popolare  net  prindpali  dialttii.     Benevenlo,   1877.     Pp.   435- 
439.      (Story    collected    in    Benevento.       For    second    half 
relating  to  Cinderella,  see  pp.  437-39.) 

"  U  Padre  e  a  Ficua"  {Father  and  Daughter). 

{I)  Man  has  wife  so  vain  of  her  beauty  that  every  day  she  mounts  high 
terrace  \hggia\^  and  asks  the  sun  t 

"  Oh,  my  round  stin. 
Circling  so  high  ! 
Say^  is  there  one 

In  all  the  world  more  fair  than  I  ?*' 

And  the  sun  replies,  '*No,  no.  no  !"  till  she  becomes  ugly.  Then,  when 
asked,  the  sun  replie?,  *'  Yes,  yes,  yes  !"  She  falls  ill,  and  after  giving  birth 
to  beautiful  daughter,  diea.  —  (2)  When  daughter  is  fifteen  years  old  father 
wants  to  marry  her,  but.  aided  by  her  confessor,  she  succeeds  in  cheating  him 
and  keeping  him  at  bay,  till  at  last,  when  the  wedding  is  fixed,  after  having 
received  the  various  impossible  gifts  requested  from  father,  (3)  she  escapes  in 
guise  of  old  woman,  and  her  father  is  carried  off  to  hell  by  the  devil.  Under 
semblance  of  little  old  woman  heroine  seeks  the  fairies,  and  inquires  where 
she  can  get  hired  as  servant.  Fairies  point  out  king's  palace,  where  the  old 
woman  who  used  to  tend  poultry  has  just  died,  and  they  bestow  fairy  blessing, 
making  her  lovelier  than  the  sun. — (4)  Herome,  disguised,  takes  service,  and 
lives  with  innkeeper,  who  sends  her  daily  with  something  for  king.  King  is 
pleased  with  her,  and  one  day  bids  her  put  on  his  boots,  as  he  is  going  to  a  fes- 
tival. She  does  so  always  afterwards.  Old  woman  says,  '  *  Take  me  too  to  the 
festival."  And  king  gives  her  blow  on  the  face  with  the  t>oot,  and  goes  to  the 
ball. — 15)  Heroine  goes  downstairs,  dolfs  old  woman's  skin,  dons  dress  with 
sun  and  moon  on  it,  and  drives  in  carriage  to  ball.  King  goes  into  ecstasies 
when  he  sees  her,  dances  with  no  one  else,  and  asks  uf  what  coimEry  she  isi 
•*  From  Boot-hit,"  she  say*.  In  the  middle  of  the /e/^  she  disappears,  returns 
to  king's  palace,  and  puts  old  woman's  »kin  on  her  back.  King  returns 
inflamed  wiih  love,  and  the  asks  him.  "  Master,  how  did  the  bait  go  off?" 
*'  Oh,  do  tet  me  alone  I  There  was  »uch  a  lovely  girl  (here  that  I  have  had 
no  peace  ever  since." — (6)  Next  day  king  is  going  to  ball,  and  old  woman, 
whilst  putting  on  his  stockings,  begs  him  to  take  her  loo.  King  hits  her  in 
the  face  with  a  stocking.  When  he  has  started  heroine  dons  a  dress  of  the 
colour  of  sea-waves,  goes  to  ball,  dances  always  with  king;  says  she  comes 
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from  *'  Stocking-hit".  King  puu  ring  on  her  finger.  She  departs ;  the 
gentlemen  ran  after  Iier ;  she  throws  ashes,  and  they  see  nothing  more. 
There  is  ihe  same  scene  at  the  palace. — (7)  Then  king  falls  ill ;  old  woman 
prepares  him  a  dish  of  vermicelli  {taglio/ini) ;  he  eats  it,  and  recovers.  Then 
she  makes  him  a  cake  {pizza)  with  the  ring  inside,  and  he  cannot  imagine  how 
it  got  into  old  woman's  hands. — {8)  That  evening  he  is  being  dressed  for  hall ; 
again  old  woman  wants  to  be  taken,  and  king  hits  her  face  with  his  garter. 
Heroine  goes  to  ball,  and  king  dances  with  her  ;  but  hcfore  she  leaves  he  goes 
and  hides  in  a  house,  facing  his  own  palace.  Heroine  throws  the  usual  ashes 
at  the  gentlemen  who  follow  her,  and  enters  the  palace. — (9)  Whilst  she 
taking  oflf  ball-dress  king  surprises  her,  and  holds  her  fu>t  to  prevent  her 
getting  inside  old  woman's  skin.  He  recognises  her  as  the  lady  from  "  Boot 
hit",  from  "  Stocking-hit*\  from  "Garter  hit",  and  marries  her. 


3td,,  p.  484.     [See  Crane's  *'  Maria  Wood", 
from  this).] 
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216  C AROLis A  COKoyEV>i'Bzjt.T\t  JVinv/Ze  /ofo/ari Bo/ognesi.  No.  Ill, 
pp.  200-204.  (\n  II  Fropugnatore^  \oh  vii,  pt.  i.  Bologna, 
1874.) 

"  La  Fola  del  CanOlir." 

(i)  King  has  three  daughters.  Wtshbg  to  be  assured  of  their  love,  he  calls 
each  in  turn  and  ask«,  "How  much  do  you  love  me?"*  Eldest  says, 
"  Better  than  my  eyes  "  ;  second  says  the  same  ;  youngest  says  she  loves  him 
as  much  as  salt. — {2)  He  drives  her  away  in  a  rage,  and  gives  orders  for  her  to 
be  taken  to  wood  and  killed.  Queen,  who  is  very  fond  of  youngest  daughter, 
plans  to  save  her,  and  has  large  silver  candlestick  made,  and  puts  heroine,  who 
is  called  Zizola,  inside  it.  Then  queen  calls  faithful  servant  and  bids  him  sell 
candlestick.  If  a  poor  man  should  ask  price,  he  must  name  a  prohibitive  one, 
but  if  a  gentleman  would  purchase  candlestick,  he  must  ask  a  paltry  sum,  and 
let  him  have  it.  (j>uecn  embraces  heroine  weeping,  puts  dried  figs,  chocolate, 
and  biscuits  in  candlestick,  and  bitls  her  farewell.— (J)  Servant  carries  candle- 
slick  into  piazza,  and  after  having  prevented  its  purchase  by  various  poor 
people,  yields  it  to  the  son  of  the  king  of  liigh  Towers,  who  takes  it  to  his 
palace.  Prince  sliows  it  to  mother,  and  wishes  it  kept  in  dining-room.  All 
admire  it.  Prince  is  in  habit  of  spending  evening  out,  and  as  he  returns  late, 
allows  servants  to  put  supper  ready  for  him,and  then  go  to  bed.  Perceiving  this, 
heroine  comes  out  of  hiding-place  and  eats  all  the  supper.  Prince  retoming, 
and  Bnding  nothing  left,  rings  all  the  l>e1lsi  scolds  servants,  and  threatens  to 
discharge  them  spite  of  their  excu^s.    They  are  to  shut  up  dog  and  cat  in  future, 


'  (Juanto  amCur  mi  vuoi  ?    /^.fi. — In  the  BolAgnesian  dialect  am6ur  \i  uxd 
in  the  &en:>e  of  sapore  as  well  as  of  amore. 
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that  this  shall  not  occur  igain.  NcKt  night  the  same  thing  happens  ;  prince  is 
in  a  lowering  rage.  "  We'll  see  ;  to>tnorrow  night !  " — (4)  He  hides  next 
night  under  table  coveietl  with  cloth  teaching  to  the  floor.  The  candlestick 
openSf  and  out  comes  a  lovely  girl,  who  sits  at  tabic  and  cats  with  a  will. 
Prince  coiDe:»  forth  froro  hiding  ;  she  tries  to  escape,  but  he  holds  her  backi 
re-encourages  her,  and  promises  to  marry  her.  At  length  she  returns  to 
candlestick,  and  prince  goes  ro  bed.  But  he  cannot  sleep,  and  next  morning 
gives  orders  for  candlestick  to  be  carried  to  his  room,  for  he  admires  it  so 
much.  Henceforth  he  has  coffee,  lunch,  dinner,  and  every  meal  served  in 
his  room  for  two  persons,  and  when  servants  have  left,  locks  (he  door  and 
releases  heroine.  Queen  mother  concerned  that  prince  will  never  eat  with  her. 
He  bids  her  be  patient, — (5)  At  length  he  tells  her  he  means  to  take  a  wife  ; 
she  h  pleased,  and  asks  if  he  has  chosen.  He  says  he  h  going  to  many  the 
candlestick.  She  fears  he  is  insane,  and  reasons  with  him,  but  is  obliged  to 
make  preparations  for  wedding.  The  day  arrivesi  the  carriages  draw  up ; 
prince  has  candlestick  placed  in  first  carriage,  and  seats  himself  beside  it.  It 
is  carried  into  church  ;  at  fining  moment  prince  opens  it ;  out  springs  heroine, 
dressed  in  brocade  and  resplendent  with  jewels.  After  ceremony  they  return 
to  palace,  and  queen  Icams  heroine's  sad  story.  AH  neighbouring  kings  attend 
wedding  festivities,  amongst  them  heroine's  father. — (6)  Queen  wants  to  give 
him  a  good  lesson,  and  has  separate  table  prepared  for  him,  and  tells  guests 
that  bride  is  indisposed,  and  cannot  appear.  Bride's  father  tavtes  one  dish 
after  another,  but  finding  all  so  insipid,  is  obliged  to  leave  them.  Suddenly 
his  daughter  comes  into  his  mind,  and  he  is  so  overcome  with  grief  that  he 
bursts  into  tears,  exclaiming,  "What  a  brute  I  havr  been  I"  Queen  asks 
what  is  amiss,  and  he  relates  story  of  Zizola.  Queen  sends  for  heroine,  and 
gives  her  into  father's  arms.  She  relates  all  that  has  befallen  her.  Her 
mother  is  then  fetched,  and  festivities  renewed. 
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CosQUiN,  Contes populairts  de  Lorraine,     Pp.  346-47. 
No.  XXIII. 

"The  Golden  Pear-tree." 

(1)  Father  and  mother  have  three  daaghters ;  mother  hates  youngest  and 
sends  her  doily  to  mind  sheep,  giving  her  bag  of  stones  instead  of  bread. — 
(a)  One  day,  whilst  searching  for  strawberries,  heroine  is  met  by  man,  who, 
learning  that  she  seeks  food,  gives  her  a  wand  wnlh  which  to  strike  the  biggest 
sheep,  and  obtain  all  she  wants.  Man  disappears.  Heroine  strikes  sheep,  and 
see*  spread  before  her  a  table  with  bread,  wine,  meat,  and  sweets.  After  she 
has  feasted,  table  disappears. — (3)  This  happens  every  day,  till  mother  wonder* 
ing  why  heroine  looks  well-nourished,  sends  second  daughter  to  spy  on  her. 
Second  daughter  falls  asleep  ;  meanwhile  heroine  procures  food  as  before. 
Second  daughter  relums  to  say  heroine  has  neither  eaten  nor  drunk  ;  but  mother 
suspecting  second  daughter  was  asleep,  sends  eldest  next  day. — (4}  She  pre- 
tends to  sleep,  and  sees  heroine  feed,  and  reports  to  mother.     Mother  feigns 
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,  nd  akki  falber  ro  UD  fa^oett  Aifp>  ad  vflB  aoc  hnc  bvl 
MbBeA.^S)  HovHchMb  lor  Mnrbenies  and  UMckbemes ;  mme 
ifpcso,  aad  bids  her  mBfct  afl  ifce  bawi  af  ihocp^  aad  p«i  tK^  in  a 
■Bribe  hsMe.  Huwm  iuti  as^  vd  coUa  pev-uw  ^n^s  fnm  the 
^6)  Oae  dar*  «*«  she  ii  ia  iW  fedds  b«  paaes  hfhomx  aod, 
.  iccfansbe  will  wwl  afcoMuiiu  cm  plack  c<>Uca  pan. 
I  ti7,  h^  bcaachct  atRldi  ap  kigWr  aad  UfWr.  ml  dwy  ca». 
fraiL  Huuhl  latmi^  and  Mys  ifcc  will  cfiMb  tm ;  mathet  trirs 
[hiffcrt  fcov  dows  to  her ;  kiac  Banics  boi— <7}  A  year 
aftcr,  wtnka.  kia^  »  az  the  war,  qaeca  beao  twsai.  cadi  vah  goU  stmr  an 
hnw.  At  the  naaDMcdcf  baa  two  pafipia  with  gold  fttr.  Ki^t 
to  hiift,  aajiac  hoane  has  bene  two  pappics.M&)  Kwf, 
ofdcTy  aftcrwaids  cxccBted,  lor  bcnaae  to  be 


233  JU^;  i,  pp.  348-50.    (Variant  of  the  above.) 

"Golden  Bells." 

(l)  Ojicg  q?ecn  cojoins  dao^fater,  Florine,  abore  all  thbxgs  to  take  care 
of  little  while  Umb,  or  disaster  will  ensue.  At  her  death  king  atarries  a 
qaeen  who  has  daoehter  named  Tnutonnr.  Stepmother  hates  Floriae.  and 
•ends  her  to  field  to  miod  sheep,  girmg  her  for  day'i  food  tinf  piece  of  black 
bread,  hard  as  stone: — (3)  Erery  moraing  Florine  takes  her  scrap  of  bread 
aod  foDows  ibcep  ;  bat  wfaen  out  of  sight,  she  calls  ibe  Utile  while  lamb,  and 
strikes  its  rgbt  ear  with  wand,  nbereapon  well-spread  taUe  appeais.  Hiving 
eaten,  she  stnkes  laob  on  left  ear,  and  all  disappears. — (3)  Stepmother,  sar- 
prised  that  heroine  is  not  starred,  sends  own  dan^Ecr  to  spjr  on  her.  Trat- 
loone  a>ks  heroine  to  clean  her  hair,  aod  falls  asleep  daring  operation.  Then 
Florine  obtains  food  as  before.  At  night  stepsister  tells  stepmother  she  has 
seen  nothiog,  bat  confesses  she  fell  asleep,  and  promises  not  to  do  so  next  day. 
She,  therefore,  only  pretends  to  sleep,  and  sees  what  happen?. — (4)  Queen 
fietgns  illness,  and  will  eat  nothing  but  lamb  ;  king  at  6rst  objects  to  killing 
Florine't  pet,  bat  at  last  consents.  —  ( 5 )  Lamb  bids  heroine  collect  all  ita  bones 
and  put  them  on  pear-tree,  whose  branches  will  then  be  decked  with  Uttle 
golden  bells  which  will  ring  withoat  ceasing  ;  if  they  are  silent  it  will  betoken 
ill.  All  happens  as  lamb  predicts. — (6)  One  daf,  when  heroiDe  is  in  Helds, 
king  panes  near  castle,  and  seeing  golden  bells,  says  he  will  marry  any  who 
can  pick  him  one.  Truttonne  tne«  ;  stepmother  lifts  her  up  to  tree,  bat 
branches  get  higher  and  higher  out  of  her  reach.  King  asks  if  she  has  another 
daagbter  ;  mother  says  yes,  bat  **  she  is  only  dl  to  mind  sheep".  King  will 
Me  her,  and  awaits  her  return.  She  comes  home  with  flock  of  sheep,  and 
says  to  tree,  "  Little  pear>tree,  bend  for  me  to  pick  your  bells."  She  gathers 
an  apron  full,  and  gives  them  to  king,  who  takes  her  to  castle  and  marries  her. 


See  note  20. 
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— (7)  SoToe  time  after  Florine  falls  ill,  and  kin^,  being  called  to  the  win,  begs 
stepmother  to  take  care  of  her.  King  departs,  and  stepmorher  throws  Florine 
in  the  river,  and  puts  Truitonne  in  her  pUce,  At  once  the  golden  bells  cease 
ringing.  King  hearing  lliem  no  longer  (they  can  be  heard  200  leagues  all 
round),  recoUeci*  that  this  was  to  be  sign  of  misfortune,  and  returns  home 
in  haste. — (8)  Passing  river,  he  sees  hand  coming  up  out  of  water,  seizes  it,  and 
draws  forth  Florine,  who  is  still  aJive.  He  takes  her  bacU  to  castle,  bangs 
stepmother  and  aicpsister,  and  takes  old  king  to  live  with  them. 


Hnd.y  vol.  i,  pp.    273  ff. 
'*The  Golden  Bull.*' 

(l)  Queen,  on  her  deathbed,  exacts  promise  from  king  that  he  will  only 
nany  a  woman  more  beautiful  than  herself.  At  her  deaLh  search  is  made 
for  fitting  bride.  Only  king's  daughter  is  more  beautiful  than  dead  mother  ; 
king  resolves  to  marry  her. — (2)  Daughter  seeks  aid  of  godmother,  who  bids 
her  first  ask  of  king  a  robe  hke  the  sun.  This  is  provided,  and  daughter  next 
demands  robebke  the  moon.— (j)  When  this  is  procured  she  a&ks  for  a  golden 
bull.  King  commands  that  all  gold  ornaments  in  kingdom  be  taken  to  gold- 
smith and  converted  into  bull.  Princess  go^  secretly  to  jeweller,  and  begs 
him  to  make  bull  hollow. — {4)  On  day  fixed  for  wedding  she  opens  secret  door 
in  side  of  bull,  and  shuts  herself  up  in  it,  She  is  sought  in  vain  ;  king  is 
furious. — (5)  A  neighbouring  prince,  fallen  ill,  craves  of  his  parents  a  golden 
bull.  Princess's  father  offers  his.  Prince  keeps  gold  bull  in  his  room.  He 
will  have  no  one  in  room  with  him,  and  eats  meals  alone.  On  first  day, 
whilst  prince  dozes,  princess  steaU  out  and  takes  plate  of  food.  She  does  the 
same  on  following  days.  Prince,  astonished  at  disappearance  of  food,  changes 
his  room,  but  since  he  takes  bull  same  thing  happens  again. —(6)  Determines 
to  feign  sleep  and  watch  for  thief.  Princess  comes  out  of  bull,  is  frightened  to 
find  prince  awake,  throws  herself  at  his  feet,  and  tells  her  &tory.  Prince  re- 
assures her,  promising  to  keep  her  secret,  and  orders  double  fare  on  her 
account.  Prince  recovers  and  departs  to  war,  telling  princess  that  on  his 
return  he  will  tap  bull  three  times  with  his  stick. — (7)  During  prince's  absence 
his  father  shows  bull  to  visitors,  one  of  whom  taps  it  to  see  if  it  is  hollow  ; 
princess,  deceived,  issues  from  hiding-place,  and  is  greatly  alarmed.  Tells 
story  to  king,  who  allows  her  to  live  at  castle. —(S)  A  young  girl  brought  up 
at  court  to  be  princess  bride  becomes  jealous  of  princess,  and  one  day,  when 
walking  with  her  in  the  wood,  bids  her  stoop  down  to  look  to  bottom  of  deep 
pit,  pushes  her  in,  and  runs  away.  Princess  is  unhurt,  and  calls  for  help. — 
(9)  CharcoaUbumer  draws  her  out  and  takes  her  to  castle.  Prince  has  just 
returned,  and  preparations  are  being  made  for  his  wedding. — (to)  Learning 
what  has  happened,  he  orden>  Jianc^e  to  be  thrown  into  bonfire  which  is 
burning  before  castle,  and  marries  princesi. 
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CINDERKLLA  VARIANTS. 


Crane,  Italian  Popular  Tales.     London,  1885.     No.  IX, 
pp.  42-47. 

"Cinderella." 
(See  Imbriani,  No,  51,  from  which  this  version  is  taken.) 


i57       Ibid.,  pp.  48-52. 


No.  X.      (From  the  province  of  Vicenza. 
Corazzini,  op.cit.^  p.  484.) 

"Fair  Maria  Woou." 


(t)  Husbind  and  wlTc  have  only  one  child,  m  daughter.  Wife  TaIIs  ill,  and 
before  dyin|r  makes  her  hiuband  promise  he  will  marry  no  one  whom  her  ring 
docs  not  fit.— (2)  After  her  death  he  takes  off  her  wedding-ring,  and  when  he 
wishes  to  marry  again  seeks  in  vain  for  someone  whom  the  ring  fils  ;  at  last 
tries  it  on  his  daughter  ;  it  fits  her,  and  he  wants  to  nia.rry  her.— (3)  She  does 
not  oppose  him,  but  consents.  On  the  day  of  the  wedding  she  begs  for  four 
most  beautiful  silk  dresses,  which  he  gives  ;  then  she  asks  for  a  wooden  dress 
in  which  she  can  conceal  herself;  he  gives  this  also.— (4)  She  waits  one  day 
till  he  is  out  of  sight,  puts  on  the  wooden  dress  with  the  four  silk  ones  under 
it,  goes  to  a  river  not  far  off,  throws  herself  in,  and  floats  in  the  wooden  dress. 
^(5)  Water  carries  her  a  long  way,  till  she  sees  a  gentleman  on  the  bank  ; 
she  cries  out,  "  Who  wants  the  fair  Maria  Wood?"  Gentleman  calls  her;  she 
comes  out ;  be  takes  her  home  to  his  mother,  who  takes  her  as  a  servant.— 
(6)  The  gentleman  goes  to  balls  ;  the  servant  begs  mistress  to  let  her  go  and 
see  the  dancing  ;  mistress  refuses.  She  waits  till  mistress  is  in  bed,  dresses 
herself  in  one  of  the  silk  dresses,  and  becomes  most  beautiful  woman  ever 
seen,  (ioes  to  ball  ;  all  dazzled  ;  she  sits  down  near  master  ;  he  asks  her  to 
dance,  and  will  dance  with  no  one  else.  Asks  her  whence  she  comes  ;  she 
tells  him  from  a  distance.  At  certain  hour  ithe  disappears,  goes  home,  pats 
on  wooden  dress,  ftentleman  tell'^  his  mother  when  he  comes  home  in  the 
morning  of  beautiful  lady,  and  that  she  only  told  him  she  came  from  a  distance  ; 
that  he  thought  he  should  die,  and  wishes  to  go  again.  Servant  hears  all,  but 
keeps  silence. — (7)  He  prepares  himself  again  for  the  ball ;  servant  begs  him 
to  let  her  go,  saying  mistress  had  refused  her  the  night  before.  "  Be  still, 
ugly  creature  ;  the  ball  is  no  place  for  you,"  says  he.  She  persists.  He 
beats  her  ;  she  weeps,  —(8)  After  he  has  gone,  and  mistress  is  in  bed,  she  puts 
on  another  dress,  finer  than  the  first,  and  all  the  handsomest  young  men  b^ 
her  to  dance  ;  she  refuses  all  but  the  master.  He  asks  who  she  is  ;  she  says 
she  will  tell  him  later,  but  she  disappears.  He  runs  here  and  there  asking  for 
her  ;  no  one  has  seen  her.— {9)  He  goes  home  and  tells  his  mother,  who 
gives  him  a  diamond  ring  to  give  her,  so  that  if  she  takes  it  he  may  know  she 
loves  him.  Servant  listens,  sees  everything,  but  is  silent.  — ( 10)  In  the  evening 
master  again  prepares  for  boll  \  servant  again  begs  to  go,  and  he  beats  her. 
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He  goes  to  ball,  and  after  midnight,  as  before,  beaatifiil  lady  returns  ;  will 
only  dance  with  master.  He  offers  her  the  ring;  &he  accepts  it.  He  asks 
whence  she  comes ;  she  says  she  is  of  that  country 

"  That  when  they  speak  of  going  to  a  ball 
They  arc  beaten  on  the  head", 

and  says  no  more.  At  usual  hour  she  leaves  off  dancing  and  goes  ;  he  runs 
after  her,  but  cannot  overtake  her.  He  runs  hither  and  thither,  till  when  at 
last  he  reaches  home  he  goes  to  bed,  more  dead  than  alive. — (11)  Then  he 
falls  ill ;  all  say  he  will  die  ;  he  does  nothing  but  ask  for  that  lady.  Servant 
heajs  all,  waits  till  her  mistress's  eye  is  turned,  drops  diamond  ring  in  the  broth 
her  master  is  to  eat.  No  one  sees  her.  Mother  takes  him  the  broth  ;  he  finds 
ring;  is  beside  himself  with  joy. — {12)  Servant  meanwhile  goes  to  her  room, 
takes  off  wooden  dress,  puts  on  one  all  of  silk,  so  that  she  appears  a  beauty  ; 
goes  to  master's  room  ;  the  mother  cries  out,  "  Here  she  is.  here  she  is  V  She 
goes  smiling  to  son,  who  is  beside  himself,  and  becomes  well  at  once.  She 
tells  her  story ;  they  are  married. 


J.  CURTIN,  Afyf/is  and  Folk-lore  of  Irtland.     London,  1870. 
Pp.  78-92.     (Taken  down  from  the  folic.) 
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"Fair,  Brown,  and  Trembling." 

(i)  King  (Aeah  Carucha)  has  three  daughters.  Fair,  Brown,  and  Trembling. 
— (2)  Two  eldest  have  fresh  gowns,  and  go  to  church  on  Sundays  ;  youngest, 
from  jealousy,  is  kept  at  home,  cooking. — (3)  Son  of  King  of  Omanya  falls  in 
love  with  eldest  daughter. — (4)  Henwife  offers  Trembling  beautiful  cluthes  to  go 
to  church  in. — (5)  Trembling  asks  for  dress  white  as  snow,  and  for  green 
shoes. — (6)  Henwife  puts  on  cloak  of  darkness,  clips  a  piece  from  Trembling's 
old  clothes,  and,  asking  for  these  objects,  obtains  them. --(7)  She  further 
gives  to  Trembling  a  honey-bird  for  her  right  shoulder,  a  honcy-tinger  for  her 
left,  and  a  milk-white  mare.— (8)  Trembling  is  not  to  go  inside  church. — 
(9)  First  visit  to  church  ;  flight ;  wonder  of  beholders  ;  sisters  get  dresses 
like  stranger.— (9d)  Second  visit :  dress  of  black  satin,  red  shoes,  and  black 
mare. — (10)  Third  visit :  dress  red  as  a  rose  for  skirt,  and  white  as  snow  for 
bodice,  cape  of  green,  hat  and  shoes  red,  white,  and  green.  Henwife  clips  a 
few  locks  of  Trembling's  hair,  whereupon  it  becomes  golden  and  long. 
Mare  while  and  blue,  with  gold-coloured  spots,  and  a  bird  singing  between 
its  ears. — (II)  King  of  Omanya's  son  forgets  eldest  daughter  in  admiration 
for  stronger.  Stays  outside  church  ;  pursues  her,  and  carries  off  her  shoe. — 
(12)  E>eclares  he  will  marry  her,  and  sets  off  searching  her  with  many  other 
princes.— (I3>  Many  mutilate  themselves,  but  in  vain. — {14)  Trembling 
offers  to  try  on  shoe,  but  her  sisters  lock  her  up. — (15)  When  her  sisters  fail, 
she  calls  out  from  cupboard,  and  the  prince  insists  on  seeing  her,  though  the 
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31  Denton,  Serhian  Folk-hre.  (Popular  Tales  selected  and  trans- 
lated by  Madame  Csedomille  Mijatovics,  edited  by  Rev.  W. 
Denton.)     London,  1874.     Pp.  59-66. 

"PAPALLUr.A,    OR   THE    OoLDEN   SUPPER." 

(1)  Old  mail  warns  girls  spinning  and  catde  tending  against  dropping 
spindle  down  cliff,  lest  their  mother  be  turned  into  a  cow.  Girl  goes  near 
cliffs  edge,  and  lets  spindle  falL — (2)  Reaching  home,  finds  mother  changetl 
into  a  cow,  which  she  drives  to  pasture. — (3)  Father  then  marries  widow  with 
daughter.— <4)  Stepmother  treated  stepdaughter  harshly,  gave  her  bag  of 
hemp  to  spin  against  stepmother's  return  home,  on  pain  of  death. — (5)  As 
girl  drove  cow  she  wept,  when  the  cow  (mother)  bade  her  put  hemp  in  her 
mouth  to  chew,  and  draw  it  from  her  ear  as  thread.  This  she  did.  Step- 
mother surprised  to  had  hemp  spun,  so  next  day  gave  girl  yet  more,  which 
the  cow  spun  as  before  ;  and  so  a  third  time. ^6)  Stepmother  set  her 
daughter  to  watch  how  this  was  done,  and  then  urged  her  husband  to  kill 
cow. — (7)  Stepdaughter  told  cow,  who  tiade  her  not  eat  of  flesh,  but  gather 
bones  and  bury  them,  and  then  come  to  her  grave  in  time  of  need,  Step- 
daaghter's  name  was  Mary,  but  she  did  dirty  work  of  house,  so  was  called 
Papalluga. — (8)  Stepmother  and  daughter  went  to  church,  Brst  strewing 
millet  all  over  house,  which  Papalluga  was  to  gather  up,  and  cook  dinner, 
against  their  return,  under  pain  of  death.— (9)  Then  Papalluga  went  to  cow's 
grave,  where  was  box  of  silk  clothes  and  two  doves,  who  bode  her  put  them 
on  and  go  to  church,  while  they  did  her  work. — (10)  All  in  church  wondered 
at  her,  and  king's  son  fell  in  love  with  her.  She  ran  home,  doffed  clothes, 
and  made  ready  for  stepmother.  Next  Sunday  same  task  was  set  her,  and 
same  things  happened,  except  that  her  dress  was  of  silver.— [i  I)  And  so  on 
the  third  Sunday,  when  king's  son  resolved  to  overtake  her;  but  she  ran 
ahead,  dropping  her  right-foot  slipper,  which  he  picked  up. — (12)  Then  he 
travelled  through  his  kingdom  in  vain  search  of  the  owner,  tilt  he  came  to 
stepmother's  house,  and  tried  it  on  stepdaughter.— (13)  He  was  told  no 
other  girl  was  there,  when  a  cock  cried,  **  Cock-a-doodte-do  1  she  is  under 
the  washtroogh."  There  be  saw  princess  in  golden  dress,  but  with  one 
slipper.     Fitting  on  the  other,  he  took  her  to  palace  and  married  her. 


234        Des  Periers,  Jean  '^o^WY.-^-xxivce^  NouveiUs  Recr^aiiom  et 
joytux  devis.     Kyon,  1558.     Nouvelle  CXXIX. 

("  D'une  jeunc  fiUe  surnommde  Peau  d'Asne,  et  comment  elle  ful 
mariee  par  te  moyen  que  luy  donnerent  les  petite  formiz.") 

(i)  A  rich  merchant  in  an  Italian  town  decides  to  retire  to  a  farm  to  end 
his  days  with  bis  wife  and  children.  Amongst  others,  a  neighbouring  squire 
of  ancient   family  calls  npon  him,  and,  being  anxious  to  join  w*th  his  own 
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property  certain  lands  belonging  In  the  merchant,  makes  believe  that  he  is  very 
desirous  to  arrange  a  marriage  between  his  son  and  (he  merchant's  youngest 
daughter,  Pcmctte.  The  mercbant  is  flattered.  The  squire's  son  makes  love 
to  Pernette,  and  asks  her  father's  consent  to  the  marriage,  which  he  grants, 
provided  his  wife  does  not  object.  — (2)  Pcmette's  sialers  arc  very  jealous  of 
her  advancement,  and  ihe  mother  will  only  coni.ent  to  the  marriage  if  Pernette 
can  pick  up,  grain  by  grain,  from  the  ground  with  her  tongue  a  bushel  of 
barley  which  sbc  scatters. — (3)  And,  seeing  that  the  marriage  does  not  please 
his  wife  and  elder  daughters,  the  merchant  orders  that  from  that  day  forward 
Pernette  shall  wear  nothing  but  an  asK-skin,  which  he  buys  for  her,  thinking 
in  this  way  to  diigu&t  her  lover. — (4)  Pernette  often  goes  out  clad  in  the  ass- 
skin,  and  hei  lover,  hearing  of  it,  goes  to  father,  who  (elU  him  he  is  quite 
wilting  la  keep  his  promise,  but  his  wife  is  not,  until  certain  ihings  are  accom- 
plished.— (5)  Pemcttc,  overhearing,  goes  to  ask  father  when  >he  may  bq»in 
the  ta^ik  ;  he  tixca  the  day.  Father  and  mother  watch  carefully  to  sec  that 
she  docs  not  lake  two  grains  at  once.  But  a  number  of  ants  come  and  help 
her  without  being  seen  by  her  parents. — (6)  By  this  means  Pernette  marries 
the  man  who  loves  her  &^  she  deserves.  The  sobrhjuet  of  Pcau  d'Asne  remain^! 
with  hcralwaj-s. 


I 


James  Dixon,  Ancient  Poiuis^  Ballads^  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry    264 
of  England.      Edited     by     Robert    Bell.      London,     1857. 
Pp.  115-33. 

"  The  Wandering  Young  Gentlewoman,  or  Catskin." 

(i)  Rich  young  squire  is  disappointed  that  first  child  it  afirl  ;  tells  wife  if 
the  next  is  not  a  son  it  shall  be  outcast.  Wife  bears  daughter,  who  is  sent 
away  and  brought  up  in  the  country. — (2)  Heroine  delerroineis  to  travel  about 
and  seek  her  fortune,  since  father  does  not  love  her.  She  puts  her  jewels  and 
rich  attire  in  a  bundle,  and  don<^  robe  of  catskinn. — (3)  She  akks  at  knight's 
door  for  night^s  rest  in  stable.  Lady  takes  her  in  to  kitchen  and  gives  her  food  \ 
then  send},  her  to  out>houhe  for  ihe  night.  Here  she  hides  her  possessions  in 
the  straw,  and  returns  next  day  to  kitchen,  and  is  hired  as  scullion.  Cook 
befriends  her.  She  is  called  Catskin. — (4)  Mistress's  son  goes  to  ball.  Cat- 
skin  asks  to  go  after  him,  and  mistress  strikes  her  with  ladle,  breaking  it  in 
two.  Heroine  dons  fine  dolhes,  goes  to  ball,  dances  with  young  master, 
and  tells  him  she  dwells  at  the  "sign  of  the  broken  ladle".  She  slips  home 
5rst. — (S)  Next  night  alt  happens  as  before.  Mistress  hits  her  with  skimmer, 
and  she  says  she  lives  at  "sign  of  Ihe  broken  skimmer".  Young  master 
returns,  finds  Catskin  in  kitchen,  and  says  how  much  she  resembles  the  ball- 
beauty.— (6)  Third  night  mistress  throws  basin  of  water  at  heroine,  who  then 
goes  to  ball,  and  tells  young  master  she  comes  from  the  "sign  of  the  basin  of 
water".  This  time  he  follows  her,  sees  her  enter  out-house,  vows  he  will 
marry  her,  and,  to  get  his  friends'  consent,  will  feign  illness. — (7)  He  takes  to 
his  bed,  and  will  have  none  but  Catskin  to  nurse  him.     One  day  his  mother 


enttr«,  iind  icm  Cfttikin  |;nindly  drcsttcl.  Son  says  be  wlU  die  im1(»<  he 
marrlct  her— (8)  P«renl»  cniwcnt  ;  there  is  gnuid  welding.— (9)  Meanwhile 
hvroino'i  Ulhrr  hi>  1ok<:  wife  and  other  daughter,  and  determines  to  Keek 
(itrdnn  ol  hrniine,  lie  coiner  to  her  gale  dressed  as  a  beggar;  tells  his 
name.  Ileruine  receive*  liiro  kindly,  and  will  let  him  live  with  her.  Then 
fillinr  lay*  he  i%  unly  trytni>  her  love,  for  he  is  rich  and  can  give  her  large 
dowry. 

|MtfA-  This  vtnion  of  thr  ancient  English  ballad  has  been  collated  with 
three  copiei.     In  some   editions   it  15  called   Catskin's   Garland ;   or,    Tht 

WaMtifrtHX  y^ung  GtHtint'owatt For  some  account  of  it  see  AWi/ntf/ 

Aw*  c/ BaUiuii,  li.  153,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Moore.] 


32  OoH^iNSKY,  Pr&stondro^nie  S/m^ttsAe  povtsti  (Kolk-talcs  of  Ihe 
Slovflca).  Tut^ansky  Sv.  Martin  (Szenl  Marton,  in  Hungaiy), 
1880.     Tart  Yin,  pp.  65-84. 

•'  PopKLUiA*'  (Cinderella  ;  from  poptl  —  cinder). 

{t)  King  hu  Uiiee  daugbten  ;    the  youc^cst  is  the  most  bcautifoL     His 

wtf«  diva  i  he  marriea  ogatnt  loaca  his  kingdom,  and  becomei  To  rest- ranger. — 

{:)  Strpmolh«f  ilUtreats  girls,  and  makes  father  tarn   them  onL     Heroine 

(th«  yv>ttngett)  advi»cs  taking  thiee  balls  ol  thread,  in  order  to  bod  way 

hutn«.     Kathrt  Icadu  them  into  the  dc&ert,  and  abandons  them  whilst  they 

alvtp  1  butt  by  veftW  of  dtt***  (hey  return.     The  same  thing  is  repeated. — (3) 

On  thi  third  occuiott,  imiCAd  of  taking  thrtad,  the  girls  strew  ashes  oa  the 

t^Md.     Kathef  kftVCi  tbcm  sleeping,  and  meanwhile  a  violent  wind  scaiteis 

the  aahea-     Elder  listen  abuse  hezoinc  for  baring  rcooanmcnded  ashes*  00 

whidk   accvuint  they  call  her   Topelusa. — (4)    A  ooccyvd  giant  Calls  npoa 

Ihetn.  binda  then,  and  earrtes  them  otL     He  bids  hii  wile  cook  the  two  elder, 

aiKl  hiitm  ro|»chua  loc  his  eatioc.     Wife,  in  making  np  the  fire,  omits  to 

raaMM  poker  froan  th«  stovtw    She  focs  oat.— (5)  Coa&seUed  by  Pwprtwtt, 

•Mft  a»t«n  tak«  rad^M  poko  and  thrast  it  iaco  eye  of  akcpisf  gianA,  thos 

Tbiy  p«l  iW  (iums  iatm  the  store— <6)  Giui%  castk  is 

Ibr  ffiMt  «*s  a  b(%«a4.    EUet  sistcn  deck  thi  ■■>!!»  in 

wUcb  1^  iad  «  casd^  mad  karc  oaty  ngt  far  ^spdua. 

Oa*  ^  iWr  t*  oat  to  tatpk**  tlw  nn— fij,  k*iiag  ba«iK  m  chMxc  of 

TWyanm  «iIh| 

nblM  aft  tih*  gtete  iB  k^doM  «a  mkc  ckove  of  bcUe. 
lliiBfcaa'a  *Mm  pkaat  hi 
10  tW  OMtK  «ki«y  <to  MtMac  te  wM 

ktyn  «ail  aaMta  a  toan  m  w^kh  tWw  m* 

wrw  by  abav*.    Xa  a  Mca»d  wsm  ska  inda  bib^  amMmk  aafl  v  a 

a  hm^  Q(  itete.*^  Har  liataB  ictan  omk  sMac^  oad  thcD  go  off 
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the  town  ;  whereupon  heroine  dons  her  splendid  attire,  hies  to  the  town,  and 
is  admired  of  ail.  Her  sisters  do  not  recognise  her.  King  fiiiU  in  love  with 
Popelusa,  who  abruptly  leaves  him  and  runs  home. — (9)  Popelasa's  visit  to 
town  and  escapade  repeated,  This  lime,  in  her  flight,  she  loses  her  shoe. — 
(lo)  \'ottng  king  obeys  the  command  of  his  father  to  lake  to  wife  whom- 
soever the  shoe  wiU  fie.  Heroine  follows  sisters  from  afar,  carrying  her 
clothes  in  a  bundle.  Shoe  fits  nobodv.  King's  son  is  going  aboat  every- 
where with  it,  and  encounters  Popelusa.  He  bids  her  try  it.  She  says  it  is 
her  own,  dresses  herself  magnificently,  and  also  dresses  prince,  then  goes 
with  him  before  the  king.~(i])  They  are  married.  Heroine  learns  that 
father  is  f|uite  near,  and  fetches  him  to  her  castle. 


DoLEN,  Eit  Vikublad,     1870,     No.  III. 

"MANDOTTERfe  I  Grisehusi"  (The  Man's  Daughter  in  the 
Pig-sty). 

(l)  Widower  with  a  daughter  marries  a  sorccreiu,  who  ill'treals  the  girl, 
drives  her  oat  into  (he  pig-Hly,  and  never  lets  her  go  to  church. — (3)  A 
ni'ighbour  takes  pity  on  heroine,  and  adviset  her  to  go  three  Thursday  nights 
and  weep  on  her  moiher's  ^rave.  On  the  third  Thursday  mother  appears  to 
heroine,  and,  hearing  how  badly  she  is  treated,  bids  her  go  Ihrce  Thur>day 
nigh'h  to  a  liule  hill  on  ihu  outskirts  of  their  ground,  and  knock  at  it. — (3) 
Heroine  does  so.  On  the  third  Thursday  night  an  old  woman  comcK  out  of 
the  hill  and  invites  heroine  to  come  and  see  her  and  her  husband  the  next 
time  she  Is  ill-trcalcd,  or  starved,  or  not  allowed  to  go  to  chureh. — (4)  The 
following  Sunday  the  rc^^t  go  to  church;  heroine  goes  to  the  hiti,  gets  a  silk 
dre:is  and  a  horse  and  saddle,  and  goes  lo  church.  Prince  sei-s  her,  and 
wonders  whu  she  is  and  whencu  she  comes.  She  leaves  the  church  the 
moment  clergyman  descends  the  pulpit,  and  gets  home.— (5)  On  the  second 
Sunday  she  gets  a  silver  .saddle^  and  on  the  third  Sunday  golden  ithous,  saddle 
and  bridle. ^<6)  This  time  the  prince  gets  so  close  that  be  lays  hold  of  one  ol 
her  shoes  as  she  mounts  her  horse.  He  travels  about  trying  the  shoe 
everywhere,  and  comes  at  last  to  .stepmother's  house.  Slcpmolhcr  cuty  oft 
her  daughter's  toe  and  heel,  but  a  bird  denounces  her. — (7)  Ikrolnu  is  in  the 
P<S-sty>  And  ihc  shoe  fits  her.  She  asks  leave  to  go  and  dress  herself,  knocks 
at  the  hill,  and  returns  clid  in  her  last  splendid  robe. 


33 


DozoN,  AuGUSTE,  Coutcs  Albanais^  recueillis  ct  traduhs  par. 
Paris,  i88r.     Pp.  41-48.     (From  Epirus.) 

"  Les  Souliers." 

(1)  Dying  queen  has  shoes  mode  to  fit  her  exactlji  and  makes  husband 
promise  to  marry  after  her  death  whomsoever  these  shoes  fit,  be  it  woman  or 
girl.     King's  servant  can  find  none  who  con  wear  shoes. — (2)  One  day  king's 
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daoghter  puia  them  on  ;  they  til  her  exactly,  and  at  that  moment  her  father 
happens  to  catl  her.  Ite  says  he  mast  keep  his  promise,  and  will  therefore 
marry  her. — (5)  Daughter  complies,  but  says  he  must  first  have  made  for  her 
two  large  candlesticks  as  tall  as  herself,  and  shutting  with  a  screw.  Kio^^ 
procures  them  ;  daughter  hides  in  one  ;  kiny  seeks  her  in  »ain  ;  orders  candle- 
sticks to  be  taken  out  of  his  sight  and  sold.— (4)  They  arc  taken  into  next 
town,  put  up  for  sale,  and  bought  by  a  prince,  who  keeps  them  in  his  own 
room.'  Prince  is  betrothed  (o  a  princess.  It  is  his  custom  to  have  a  dish  of 
various  kinds  of  fool  taken  to  hij*  room  for  him  to  eat  in  the  night.  Whilst 
he  sleeps  heroine  conies  out  of  candlestick  and  tutcs  alt  the  food,  then  wa5hes 
her  hands,  and  rubs  prince's  hands  with  her  own  before  returning  to  hiding- 
place.  When  prince  wakes  lo  take  food  he  notices  that  it  has  been  touched, 
and  sees  soapy  water.  Next  motnini;  he  questions  servants  about  food,  and 
tells  them  to  be  sure  no  cat  ^'cts  into  his  room.  Same  thing  happens  follow- 
ing night. — (5)  Next  night  be  only  pretends  to  sleep,  and  sees  heroine  cat 
food.  When  nhe  comes  to  rub  his  hands  he  says  he  will  marry  her  because 
she  is  so  beautiful,  although  he  is  already  engaged.  He  marries  her  without 
wedding  ceremony. — (6)  Presently  he  has  tr>  go  away  for  a  year  lo  the  war, 
And  bids  his  wife  remain  always  Ja  hiding  ia  hU  room,  and  he  will  order  ser* 
vants  to  bring  food  and  anything  she  may  re4]uire.  One  day  the  mother  of  his 
fiamu  visits  prince's  room  and  discovers  heroine,  who  has  omitted  to  shut  ihc 
door.  She  is  very  angry  with  heroine  for  iniruding,  and  orders  servants  to 
take  and  throw  her  in  a  bed  of  ncLttes,  that  she  may  be  stung  and  inllamcd  to 
deaili. — (7)  An  old  woman  chances  to  come  to  the  spot  to  pick  nettles* 
succours  heroine,  and  takes  her  to  live  with  her.  Prince  returns,  and  fatts  ill 
at  not  finding  wife.  He  has  a  fancy  for  vegetable  diet,  and  it  ts  made  known 
Lliat  people  may  bring  vegetables  fur  sale. — (8)  Amongst  others,  the  old 
woman  comes,  and  her  herbs  are  chopped  up  by  heroine^  who  slips 
wedding-ring  in.  Frincc  finds  it,  and  tells  old  woman  he  will  call  to  sec  her 
on  the  morrow.  He  rummages  about  in  her  house,  and  finds  a  kneading- 
trough  set  up  against  the  wall,  and  asks  what  is  under  it.  Old  woman  says, 
"Chickens  barely  hatched;  mind  you  don't  crack  them".  He  turns  the 
trough  topsy-turvy,  and  sees  his  wife. — (9)  She  relates  what  has  happened, 
and  says  how  good  old  woman  has  been  lo  her.  Prince  rewards  old  woman, 
and  goes  home  with  his  wife.  He  tells  his  prospective  raolhcr-*m-law  that^  in 
consequence  of  her  conduct,  he  breaks  his  engagement  to  her  daughter^  and 
proclaims  his  marriage  with  heroine. 


34    Gennaro  FiNAMOKE,  Tradtziont  popolan  Abbruizest,     l^ncianOi 
1883.     Vol.  i,  pp.  8-12.     No.  II.     (In  dialect  as  narrated.) 

"1^\    BURUrrA    CENkRtLLE." 

(1)  Man  has  one  daughter,  and,    when  his  wife  dies,   he  marries 
Stepmother  is  fond  of  own  baby,  but  ill-treats  heroine,  whom  she 


'  See  note  34. 


rries  again.         V 
:  calls  ugly         ■ 
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Cinderella.— (2)  She  sends  her  to  mind  cow,  giving  her  dislafT  fuU  of  Hax,  all 
to  be  spun  in  the  day.  Heroine  cries,  *'  O  my  caw,  what  shall  I  do  ?"  '*  You 
spin,  whilst  I  wind,"  >ays  cow.  Next  day  stepmother  Rives  her  double  the 
quantity  to  spin  ;  cow  helps  as  before.  Hut  she  is  late  getting  home,  and 
stepmother  scolds  her,  Next  day  she  has  still  more  to  spin  and  wind  into 
skeins.  Cow  helps,  but  she  is  very  late  home,  and  stepmother  is  very  angry, 
and  says  cow  will  be  killed  tomorrow. — (3)  Heroine  goes  that  evening  to 
cow,  and  asks  what  is  to  be  done  now.  Cow  says,  '*Tclt  your  father  you 
want  cow's  paunch.  Wash  it,  and  you  will  find  a  ball  inside.  Split  this  boll, 
and  inside  you  will  find  a  box.  Whenever  you  need  clothes,  or  anything 
whatsoever,  look  inside  box  and  you  will  find  i(."  Heroine  goes  to  father 
and  asks  for  paunch,  which  he  promises  her.  Stepmother  asks  why  she 
wants  it,  and  she  says,  "To  eat."  She  washes  paunch,  and  all  happens  as 
cow  had  said. — (4)  Stepmother  lelU  heroine  she  is  going  to  take  her  daughter, 
who  is  now  grown  up,  to  festival.  Heraine  says,  "  Whit  does  that  matter  to 
me  ?"  When  they  have  gone,  she  takes  her  little  l)Ox,  and  asks  to  be  dressed 
for  the  festival.  Then  she  goes  lo  church,  and  kneehs  down  beside  step- 
mother, who  says  to  daughter,  "Fetch  a  chair  for  this  lady. "  She  biings 
chair,  and  heroine  gives  her  a  ring,  (hen  returns  home,  and  says  lo  Utile  box  : 

"  Take  these  lovely  clothea  away, 
And  give  me  back  my  rags,  I  pray." 

She  sits  by  the  fire.  Stepmother  and  stepsister  return,  tell  her  about  lady, 
and  show  ring.  Heroine  says,  "  What*s  that  tome  ?"— (5)  Next  Sunday  they 
go  to  Moss.  Ileioine  gets  dress  from  box,  also  •/utti/ri»i,  wliich  she  is  to 
throw  to  detain  pursuers  whom  prince  will  send.  Stei)si;ter  again  fetches 
chair,  and  heroine  gives  her  another  ring.  Then  she  leaves,  scattering 
i/Hnttrifn\  which  blind  prince's  servants.  She  drops  a  gold  shoe,  which  prince 
takes  home.  Stepmother  and  stepsister  again  talk  to  her,  and  show  ring. — 
(6)  Prince  tries  shoe  at  every  house;  it  is  too  loose  for  one,  too  tight  for 
another.  At  lost  he  comes  to  heroine's  home,  tries  shoe  on  stepsister,  whom 
it  will  not  fit ;  then  asks  if  there  is  not  another  daughter. --(7)  Mother  says, 
"  No"  ;  but  neightKiurs  tell  prince  thcie  is  another  girl  there,  and  the  shoe 
is  tried  and  fits  her.  Prince  goes  off  without  telling  anyone.— (S)  Stepmother 
bids  heroine  get  inside  tub  to  clean  it.  Presently  heroine  persuades  stepsister 
to  take  her  place,  and  stepmother  boils  own  daughter  by  mistake. — (9) 
Heroine  goes  to  neighbour's  house,  and  prince  fetches  her  thence  lo  be  his 
bride.     She  is  clad  like  a  queen  by  means  of  magic  box. 

t{i)  Man  and  wife  have  one  daughter.     Mother  falls  ill,  and,  before  dying, 
tells  husband  he  must  marry  nhunuocvcr  her  wedding-ring  will  ht.— {2}  SLx 
months  afler  her  death  he  begins  lo  Iry  the  ring  1  it  is  loo  large  for  some,  loo 
P  2 
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snwU  for  others.  One  day  daughter  puts  it  on,  aod  shows  lather  that  it  fits 
her  exactly.  He  says  he  must  therefore  marry  her. — {3)  She  goes  weeping  to 
teacher,  who  bids  her  demand  from  father  a  dress  representing  the  sun  and 
mooiit  (rimmed  with  little  golden  bells.  Father  despairs  of  finding  such  ; 
goes  out  of  the  cily-gate,  and  meetii  a  gentleman  who  asks  him  why  he  looks 
so  distressed,  and  offers  to  help  him  if  he  will,  in  return,  give  him  his  soul. 
Father  agrees  to  the  conditiuns,  and  gentleman  lakes  him  to  a  shop  whence  he 
bids  htm  tske  the  dress.  Heroine  is  dismayed  on  receiving  it,  aod  goes  again 
to  teacher,  who  bids  her  next  demand  a  dress  representing  the  sea  with  fishes. 
Again  father  meets  merchant  outside  gates,  goes  with  him  to  his  shop,  and 
gets  the  very  dress.  Heroine  is  still  more  distressed,  and,  counselled  by 
teacher,  demands  a  dress  representing  oUve-leaves  and  olive- berries.  Father 
gets  this  in  the  same  way  as  before.  Teacher  tells  heroine  there  is  yet 
another  dress  left  to  ask  for.  It  is  wrought  of  all  the  stars  of  heaven. 
When  this  is  likewi.se  procured  for  heroine,  teacher  says  she  most  get  a 
wooden  figure  which  ^\'ill  hold  the  dresses  as  well  as  a  person,  and  will  look 
like  an  old  woman.  Father  obtains  it  from  the  merchant. — (4)  The  teacher 
advises  heroine  to  Hx  her  bed  that  night  upon  the  well,  with  only  a  weak 
cover,  so  that  when  father  goes  in  search  of  her  the  cover  may  break,  and  he 
may  tumble  down  the  well.  She  does  so,  and  puts  her  father  olT  by  various 
excuses,  until  she  is  safely  hidden,  with  her  dresses,  in  the  wooden  billet. 
The  father  then  comes  to  seek  her,  and  falls  into  the  well.— {5)  Disguised  in 
the  woodca  case,  heroine  escapes  to  a  wood.  King's  son  is  out  hunting,  and 
his  hounds  surround  the  wooden  figure. — (6)  Heroine  is  taken  to  the  palace, 
as  goose-herd,  and  put  in  the  stable  with  the  geese.  When  they  see  her 
undisguised,  they  siiig  : 

*'  Hiss,  hiss,  hiss! 
What  a  beautiful  lady  is  this ! 
Just  like  the  moon  and  the  sun  is  she, 
Some  nobleman's  daughter  she  seems  to  me.'* 

Servants  hear,  and  tell  kirig's  son  of  it,  and  he  goes  himself  to  listen.  —(7)  One 
night  he  is  going  to  ^Jt-U»  and,  as  he  passes,  tells  heroine  so.  She  pretends 
the  mailer  docs  not  interest  her,  and  he  strikes  her  with  his  boot  Wlicri  he 
has  started,  she  dons  the  sun'Ond-moon  diess,  and  goes  after  him.  He 
dances  with  her,  and  asks  whence  she  comes.  "From  Boot-at-my-head,*' 
bhe  replies,  and  runs  off.  King's  son  is  vexed  that  he  cannot  find  out  about 
the  lovely  stranger. ^8)  Next  night  she  goes  out  with  the  excuse  of  taking 
water  for  geese.  King's  son  finds  her  opening  a  cupboard,  and  says  to  her, 
'*I  am  going  to  the y^'/*' to-night."  She  says,  '*  What  is  that  to  me?"  and  he 
hits  her  on  tlie  head  with  the  key.  Heroine  follows  htm  to  the/iiV^,  wearing 
the  dress  representing  the  sea  with  fishes.  He  dances  with  her,  and  again 
asks  whence  she  comes.  She  replies,  "From  Key-on*my-head.*'  He  slips  a 
cornelian  [rinf^l  on  her  finger,  and  she  leaves.  King's  son  is  left  the  more 
befooled,  because  he  cannot  learn  who  she  is. — (9)  Next  night,  he  sets  a 
watch  to  sec  whence  the  maiden  comes  and  when  she  leaves.  As  he  passes, 
he  tells  the  old  woman  he  is  going  to  tbe/^/.    She  has  guessed  that  the  guard 
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has  been  placed,  and  says  nothing  to  him.  She  puts  on  her  dreas,  al]  olives 
and  olive-leaves,  and  goes  to  the  fHe.  She  sees  the  guard,  and  drops  from 
her  dress  a  quantity  of  money.  They  set  to  work  to  pick  it  up,  and  don't 
trouble  about  her,  She  enters  lhe/<*/^»  dances  with  the  king's  son,  silently, 
without  speaking,  and  slips  away.  She  drops  money  for  the  guards,  and  so 
escapes. — (10)  King's  son,  from  the  "  grand  passion"  he  has  for  her,  falls  ill, 
because  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  out  who  she  is.  His  mother  does  not 
know  what  to  give  him  to  eat.  All  day  lie  asks  for  a  cake  made  by  her  who 
tends  the  geese.  His  mother  says,  would  he  eat  a  cake  made  by  that  dirty 
pi^?  He  answers:  *' Then  mske  me  one  yourself."  While  she  is  making 
the  cake,  the  goose-herd  comes  up  and  a^ks  for  a  bit  of  the  paste.  After 
some  demur  it  is  given  her,  and  she  makes  a  cake  of  it,  putting  into  it  the 
cornelian  [ring]  the  king's  son  had  put  on  her  finger.  She  ahks  his  mother  to 
cook  it  with  her  own.  Queen  complies ;  and  when  the  cakes  are  both 
cooked,  she  6nds  that  the  one  made  by  the  gooseherd  looks  the  fairer.  She 
accordingly  asks  the  gooseherd  to  give  it  her.  The  latter  answers  :  '•  You 
have  given  it  to  me,  and  now  you  wish  me  to  return  it,"  Queen  begs  her  to 
do  so,  because  it  looks  better,  and  her  son  will  more  readily  eat  it.  At  length 
heroine  agrees,  but  on  condition  that  she  shalt  take  it  to  htm  herself. — 
(il)  King's  son  breaks  the  cake,  and  Bnds  the  cornelian  in  the  mirldle.  He 
asks  his  mother  :  "Who  made  this  cake?"  She  says  she  made  it  herself. 
He  replies  :  '*  Mother,  this  is  not  your  hand.  Tell  me  truly  who  made  it," 
Then  she  tells  him  what  has  happened.  He  jumps  out  of  bed,  and  goes  close 
to  where  the  geese  are.  And  she,  while  the  king's  son  stood  there,  wipes  her 
head  [/iV],  and  the  geese  begin  to  ssy  : 

"  Hiss,  hiss,  hiss  ! 
What  a  beautiful  lady  is  this  1 
Just  like  the  moon  and  the  sun  is  she, 
Some  nobleman's  daughter  she  seems  to  me." 

— ((2)  King's  son  hearing  this,  lifts  the  door  from  its  hinges.  Heroine  tries 
to  hide  herself  in  the  billet  of  wood.  King's  son  cries,  "  Stop  !"  She  is 
frightened  to  death,  and  can  do  nothing.  He  catches  her,  lifis  her  up,  calls 
the  priest,  and  marries  her. 


Ibid,,  vol.  \y  pp.  83-86.     No.  XVIII. 

"Lu  Rre  S.selvacoe," 

(I)  King^s  yottngest  daughter  is  condemned  to  death  at  the  wish  of  elder 
daughters,  who  are  jealous  of  her  beauty. — (z)  A  general  Is  (o  take  her  to  the 
wood  of  the  wild  king  {rrf  ssrlvaggio)^  kill  her  there,  and  bring  back  her 
garments  soaked  in  her  blood.  General  kills  a  little  dog  instead,  stains  her 
clothes  with  its  blood,  and  leaves  her  in  the  wood.  After  a  time  she  falls 
asleep, — (3)  Next  morning  the  son  of  the  wild  king  finds  her  when  he  is  out 

'  For  abstract  of  this  story  see  Appendix. 
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huniing,  and  lakn  her  to  his  father,  who  treats  her  as  a  daughter. — (4)  One 
day  the  bird  {paiummiiU),  on  ihc  balcony  of  another  kind's  house  hard  by, 
warns  her  that  (he  wild  king  is  going  lo  eat  her.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
wild  king,  to  whom  she  tells  this,  she  replies  next  day  to  the  bird  that  she  is 
going  to  marry  its  master. — (5)  The  bird  is  angry  at  this,  and  its  master, 
wondering  what  can  have  upset  it,  goes  to  watch  unseen  the  next  time  the 
bird  is  on  the  balcony.  He  sees  heroine,  overhears  the  dialogue  l>etween  her 
and  the  bird,  and  sends  to  the  wild  king  to  ask  for  heroine's  hand. — (6)  Her 
father  is  invited  to  the  wedding,  and  tells  her  of  the  ilMrcatment  he  has 
received  at  the  hands  of  his  elder  daughters. 


217  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  pp.  130.32.    No.  XXVI. 

"  Lu  ScARTOZZE  DE  Sale"  (The  Screw  of  Salt). 

(1)  A  king  has  three  daughters.  Before  ^ttarling  lo  the  fair,  he  a5k>i  what 
be  shall  bring  them.  Eldest  chooses  kerchiefs,  the  second  a  pair  of  boot5, 
and  the  youngest  a  screw  of  salt.  Elder  sisters  tell  fither  heroine  wants  salt 
lo  put  in  his  cooking,  and  for  this  he  drives  her  from  home. — (2)  Heroine  sets 
forth  disguised  as  an  old  woman  in  an  ugly  skin,  and  arrives  at  a  farm-house, 
where  she  asks  for  bread. — {3)  She  looks  so  wretched  that  the  mistress  offers 
to  engage  her  to  niind  poultry  in  return  for  her  keep.  She  takes  them  to 
pnfitare,  and  when  she  reaches  a  spot  lar  from  the  farm  she  throws  off  her 
disguise  ;  and  the  hens,  seeing  the  lovely  girl,  begin  to  sing  : — 
"  Cac-cac-cac*! 

What  a  beautiful  lady  is  here  ! 

Oh,  what  a  moon  !  Oh,  what  a  sun  ". 

Ob,  what  a  grand  lord's  daughter  \" 

Heroine  dons  disguise  again,  and  kills  one  of  the  hens  willi  her  slick.  That 
evening  slic  tells  mistress  that  hen  died  from  apop!t>ctic  stroke.  Same  thing 
happens  next  day,  and  she  kills  another  hen. — (4)  Mistress  begins  to  suspect, 
and  goes  on  the  morrow  lo  spy.  Suddenly  king':^  son  appears,  and  she  tells 
him  of  the  lovely  tady  she  has  seen.  When  prince  sees  heroine  she  is  wear- 
ing disguise,  and  he  says,  '*  Old  woman,  will  you  come  and  work  in  my 
kitchen?"  Heroine  makes  excuses,  chattering  a  good  deal ;  but  prince  insists, 
— {5)  She  goes  lo  king\  house,  and  has  to  slay  in  room  by  herself  There  is 
a  hole  in  the  room  through  which  anyone  could  spy.  Iferoine  takes  off  her 
skin,  stops  up  the  hole  with  it  so  as  not  to  be  seen,  and  then  begins  to  do  her 
hair.  — (6)  Prince  comes  quietly  and  steals  skin.  When  heroine  misses  it  she 
begins  to  weep.  Prince  throws  open  the  door  andsay:^  she  is  to  be  his  wife. — 
<7)  Heroine  wishes  her  father  to  be  invited  to  (he  wedding,  and  that  everything 
shall  be  cooked  without  salt.  Father  cannot  eat  the  food.  Heroine  says, 
**  Now  you  see  how  nasty  food  is  without  <;a]L  That  is  why  I  asked  you  for 
salt  from  the  fair,  and  my  sisters  said  it  was  to  spoil  the  cooking."  King 
embraces  her  and  punishes  the  two  sisters. 
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Folk-lore  Journal^  ii,  pp.   72-74.     Folk-tales  from  Old  Meldrtim,    36 

Aberdeenshire. 

(\^■^itCcn  down   by    the   mother   of  Mr.    Moir,   Rector   of  the 
Grammar  School,  Aberdeen.) 

"The  Red  Calf." 

(1)  Parents  have  two  daughters.  The  elder,  who  ia  ugly  and  ill-natured,  is 
their  favourite,  and  they  ill-treat  heruine,  sending  her  to  heni  cattle,  and 
giving  her  only  a  little  porridge  and  whey.  — (2)  One  day  red  calf  amongst 
the  cattle  bid^  heroine  give  porridge  and  whey  to  dog,  then  leads  her  through 
wood  to  fine  house,  where  nice  dinner  U  spread  for  her.  This  happens  every 
day,  and  heroine  grows  bonnier  nnd  more  beautiful,  instead  of  wasting.  So 
parents  spy  on  her,  and  see  calf  Uike  her  to  feast.— (3)  The  calf  is  to  be  slain  ; 
ugly  sister  is  to  hold  its  head,  whiUt  heroine  kills  it  with  an  axe.  Calf  com. 
forts  heroine,  and  tells  her  to  bring  down  the  axe  on  sistcr^s  head  instead  ; 
then  jump  oti  calf's  back.— (4)  In  this  way  heroine  escapes.  They  coroe  to 
meadow  of  rushes,  and  make  a  coat  for  her.  Then  they  travel  on  to  king's 
palace,  where  Rashin-Coatie  is  hired  as  kitchen-maid,  and  calf  is  kept  too. — 
(5)  At  Vule-tide  heroine  is  to  stay  at  home  and  get  dinner  ready,  whilst  alt 
go  to  church.  Calf  goes  out  and  gets  fine  clothes  and  slippers  for  heroine, 
and  undertakes  to  get  the  dinner.  Heroine  dons  clothes,  and  before  leaving 
for  church  says  : 

"  Ilka  peat  gar  anither  bum, 
An  ilka  spit  gar  anither  turn, 
An  ilka  pot  gar  anither  play. 
Till  1  come  frae  the  kirk  on  gude  Vole-day," 

Everybody  in  church  admires  her,  and  the  prince  falls  in  love,  and  harries 
after  her  to  stop  her  leaving,  She  jumps  past  him,  but  loies  one  of  her  shoes, 
which  he  keeps. — (6)  Prince  will  wed  whomsoever  it  fitSj  and  sends  servant 
through  all  the  land  to  try  it,  but  none  can  wear  iL  He  comes  at  length  to 
henwife's  house,  and  her  daughter  pares  her  feet  and  clips  her  toes  till  shoe 
goes  on.  Prince  is  very  angry  at  getting  wrong  girl,  but  will  keep  his 
promise.     On  the  way  to  kirk  a  little  bird  sings  : 

"  Clippil  feet  and  paret  tacs  is  on  the  saidle  set ; 
But  bonnie  feel  and  braw  feet  sits  in  the  kitchen  neuk." 

"  What's  that  ?"  says  the  prince.  Henwife  says  he  should  not  heed  what  a 
"  feel"  bird  says  ;  but  he  bids  bird  sing  again. — (7)  Then  prince  turns  and 
rides  home,  and  goes  straight  to  kitchen,  where  he  sees  Rashin-Coatie.  He 
knows  her  at  once.  The  shoe  fits  her,  and  he  marries  her.  I'hey  build  % 
house  for  the  red  calf. 
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235    M.   Frere,   Old  Deccan  Days.      Collected  from  oral  tradition 
(Ia)ndon,    1870.)      Pp.   236-45    (2nd  edition).      (Narrated  by 
Anna  Liberata  de  Souza,  ayah.^ 

"SODEWA    BaI." 

(l^  Ra]ah  and  Ranee  had  beaatiful  danf^hter,  so  good  that  gems  fell  from 
her  lips  when  she  spoke,  whereby  father  became  richest  Rajah. — (2)  She  was 
bom  with  golden  necklace,  which  contained  her  soul,'  so  she  would  die  if  it 
were  taken  ofT  and  worn  by  anolht:r. — (3)  One  day  father  gave  her  slippers  of 
gold  and  gems,  of  which  one  fell  into  jungle  below  mountain,  while  she 
gathered  Bowers,  and  was  lost,  although  great  reward  offered, — (4)  Prince 
Kowjee,  when  hunting,  found  it,  and  his  mother  advised  him  to  seek  its 
owner. — (5)  News  reached  bira  about  i(s  loss,  and  his  mother  advised  him  to 
take  it  to  princes.^  and  claim  her  hand  as  reward,  which  was  granted. — (6) 
Kajah  gave  him  leave  to  visit  his  own  people,  taking  his  wife,  and  charged 
him  never  lo  let  necklace  be  taken  off  her.— (7)  Rowjee  had  another  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  childhood  ;  'ihe  hated  Sodewa  Bai,  hut  feigned  love. — 
(81  One  dajr  Rowjee  went  a  journey,  then  the  fir^t  wife  went  to  Sodewa,  saw 
her  jeweU,  and  a.«iked  why  she  always  wore  necklace.  Sodewa  told  her,  and 
ihe  other  plotted  with  servant  to  steal  the  necklace,  which  was  done  while 
Sodewa  slept,  and  her  spirit  fled. — (p)  Next  morning  Rajah  and  Ranee  found 
her  lying  cold  as  marble  ;  Full  of  grief,  ihey  put  her  in  a  tomb  near  a  tank, 
and  went  daily  to  look  at  her  Ixidy,  which  kept  sweet  and  fair.  Rowjee  was 
'^rely  grieved  on  his  return,  so  that  aJI  thought  he  would  die. — (10)  The 
servant  did  not  wear  necklace  at  night ;  then  Sodewa's  sou)  returned,  and  she 
walked  to  the  tank  to  drink,  jewels  falling  from  her  as  she  went. — (ri)  One 
day  Rowjee,  watching,  saw  these,  and  stayed  to  ■ice  whence  they  came,  but 
Sodewa  came  not. — (12^  After  two  moDlh>  she  bore  a  son,  but  as  day  dawned 
she  died,  and  (he  baby  wept. —(13)  Then  Rowjee  went  10  tomb  at  night, 
heard  child  cry,  saw  door  open,  and  Sodewa  carry  babe  to  tank.  She  heard 
footsteps  and  fled  to  tomb ;  Rowjee  followed  ;  called  her  by  name,  then  she 
knew  him,  and  told  him  of  theft  of  necklace. — (14)  lie  went  to  palace  ;  lum- 
moned  servants  ;  saw  thief,  and  sent  her  to  prison.— (15)  She  told  all ;  then 
the  5r5t  wife  was  imprisoned  for  (ife,  and  Rowjee  went  lo  tumb,  put  necklace 
on  Sodewa,  and  brought  her  and  the  child  to  palace. 


Geldart,Rev.E.  yi.^Folk-loreo/Modfrn  Greece,  1S84.   Pp.  27-30. 
"Little  Saddleslut.** 
(See  Von  Hahn,  No.  50.) 


*  See  noie  25. 
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I  A.  J.  GuNsKi,  Bajarz  Pohki}     4  vols.,  and  ed-    Wilna,  1862. 
^K  Vol.    iii,    pp.    135-49.      (A    long    story,   very   complete    and 

^H  beautiful. — Dr.  Katlotokz.) 

\  1 


r 


f[)  Herome  U  driven  from  home  by  two  elder  sisters,  because  sbc  has 
buried  a  horse's  head  which  was  lying  about  abandoned — (2)  She  takes 
service  wiih  queen,  who  has  a  young  son.  In  her  dream  heroine  hears  an 
oak'trec  calling  her. — (3)  Inside  this  oak  she  Rnds  |;or(;eous  attire,  and  three 
times  puzzles  the  prince  in  church.— (4)  On  Ihe  third  occasion  ht-r  shoe  is 
caught  in  the  pitch-trap,  and  eventually  she  marries  the  prince. 


GoNZENBACH,  Stct/ianische  Mdrchen,  aus  dem  Volksmund 
gesammell  von  Laura  Gonzenl)ach,  mil  Annierkungen 
Reinhold  Kbhler's,  etc.  Leipzig,  1870.  No.  XXXVI II.  Vol.  i, 
pp.  361-69. 

"  Betta  PilusV  (Hairy  Betty). 

(1)  A  rich  man  has  an  only  daughter,  who  is  extremely  beauliful.  His 
wife  exacts  promise  on  her  death-bed  that  he  will  only  marry  someone  who 
can  wear  her  ring. — (2)  Daughter,  looking  over  dead  raother'a  jewels,  comes 
across  ring,  puts  it  on,  and  cannot  get  it  off  again.  Afraid  of  father's 
reproof,  she  windu  rag  round  Bnger,  and  tells  him  she  has  cut  it.  lie  wishes 
to  look  ;  she  refuses  to  let  him.  He  is  angry,  tears  off  the  rag,  and  seeing 
ring  on  finger,  says  he  must  mnrr}'  her. — (3)  She  is  aghast,  and  begs  leave 
fir^t  to  see  her  father-confessor.  He  advises  her  to  demand,  as  condition  of 
marriage,  a  dress  like  heaven,  with  sun,  moon,  and  stars  upon  it.  Father 
searches  in  vain  for  such  a  dress.  At  last,  at  his  wit's  end,  he  is  pacing 
along,  when  a  fine  gentleman  accosts  him,  and  asks  why  be  hangs  hia 
head,  and,  learning  the  reason,  undertakes  to  procure  dress  for  him.  After 
short  time  the  stranger,  who  is  the  devil,  returns  with  it.  Daughter  is  terri- 
fied on  receiving  dress,  and  says  she  must  once  more  visit  father-confessor. 
He  bids  her  demand  dress  like  the  sea,  having  all  marine  flowers  and  fishes 
upon  it.  Father  fails  to  find  such.  At  last  seeks  aid  of  devil,  who  procures 
dress.  Daughter  is  next  advised  to  demand  a  dress  with  all  the  animals  and 
plants  of  the  earth  upon  it.  This  father  obtains  at  once  from  the  devil. 
Father- confessor  tells  her  to  ask  now  for  dress  of  grey  pigskin.  This  also  is 
supplied  by  the  devil.  Then  she  asks  for  two  measures  of  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  and,  having  these,  resolves  to  fly.— -(4)  She  makes  a  bundle 
of  the  magic  gifts,  then  fills  a  basin  with  water,  and  puts  two  doves  in  it 
Father  knocks  at  her  door,  and  she  says  she  is  washing  herself.     Then  she 
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'  Althoi^h  called  Polish,  the    above    is    really  a   collection   of  White 
Ruthcnian  tales,  narrated  in  the  Polish  language. 
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puu  on  pigskin,  and  escapes  in  the  twilight,  through  a  back  door.  Father 
waits  for  her,  and,  listening  at  door,  hears  doves  splashing  in  the  water,  and 
thinks  she  is  i^till  washing.  At  last,  losing  patience,  he  bursts  into  the 
room^  to  find  no  one  there. — (5}  Meanwhile  heroine  reaches  forest,  and  the 
king's  son,  who  is  hunting,  is  about  to  shoot  the  curious  grey-skinned  animal, 
when  slie  calls  out.  He  is  amazed,  and  in  the  name  of  God  would  know 
who  she  is.  Heroine  says  she  is  a  baptised  soul,  and  is  called  Hairy  Betty. 
Prince  takes  her  to  castle,  where  she  elects  to  live  in  hen-bouse.  She  tends 
the  poultry,  and  prince  comes  daily  to  talk  with  her,  and  bring  her  dainty 
morsels. — (G)  One  day  he  tells  her  he  is  soon  going  to  be  married,  and  there 
will  be  three  days'  festival.  He  invites  her  to  ball  that  night,  but  she 
declines.  But  when  evening  arrives,  she  throws  olT  pigikin,  washes  herself, 
and  wishes  for  a  lady's*maid  ;  for,  having  the  magic  dresses  in  her  possession, 
she  has  only  to  wish  for  anything,  and  she  has  it.'  Accordingly  lady's-matd, 
appears  instantly  to  dress  her  in  the  first  magic  dress,  and  adorn  her  with 
mother's  jewels.  Heroine  now  wishes  for  carriage  and  liveried  servants,  and 
^ocs  to  ball.  I'rince  forsakes  his  bride,  and  dances  the  whole  evening  with 
lovely  stranger.  He  gives  her  a  gold  pin.  She  escapes  at  end  of  the  dance, 
and  he  bids  servants  follow  carriage  and  see  where  she  goe&  She  scatters 
so  many  pearls  and  jewels,  that  servants  are  blinded.  She  hastens  to  hen* 
house,  and  resumes  disguise.  Trince  comes  to  tell  her  about  the  beauty  at 
ball  whom  she  ha.s  missed  seeing.  She  says  she  has  preferred  l>eing  asleep. — 
(7)  Next  day  he  invites  her  again  to  ball.  She  says  he  should  not  make  (un 
of  her.  But  in  the  evening  she  goes  as  before,  wearily  second  magic  dress, 
and  prince  gives  her  a  gold  watch.  His  bride  is  very  angry.  Servants 
D^ain  foil  to  track  her,  being  blinded  by  the  jewels  she  throws.— (S)  Next 
nioming  prince  tells  heroine  there  is  one  more  ball,  and  he  must  discover  this 
time  who  lovely  stranger  is.  He  says  servants  will  lose  their  heads  if  they 
full  to  follow  her.  All  happens  as  before  ;  heroine  wear«  third  dress  ;  bride 
is  very  jealous,  for  prince  dances  only  with  the  stranger,  and  gives  her  a 
OOltly  ring.  Servants  are  bafOed  as  before. — (9)  Heroine  dons  disguise  over 
hftU-dress.  Servants  kneel  to  plead  for  pardon.  Vrince  goes  to  tell  Betty, 
who  says  he  is  not  to  plague  her  with  his  lovely  ladies.  He  is  very  despair- 
ing. Next  morning,  when  cook  h  making  bread  for  the  royal  table,  heroine 
bf|^  a  little  dough  to  make  loaf  for  herself.  To  be  rid  of  her,  cook  at  last 
gtvM  it.— (10)  Heroine  puts  gold  pin  in  her  loaf,  which  she  persuades  cook 
to  pltGfl  in  oven.  Frcsenlly  couk  linds  all  the  bread  burnt,  except  the  little 
white  loaf  that  Betty  has  made.  He  begs  for  this  to  ^et  before  the  king,  who 
Andhig  ring  in  it,  sends  for  cook,  and  asks  who  made  the  beautiful  bread. 
t*iKik  ii»y»  he  did.  King  does  not  Itelicvc  it,  but  is  silent.  Next  morning 
iha  same  thing  happens,  and  Betty's  loaf  gets  taken  to  king,  who  linds  gold 
wultl)  iimtide.  Hook  again  declares  he  made  it.  Third  day  heroine  puts  ring 
In  Umf,  and  king,  who  expected  to  find  it,  tells  cook  he  will  lose  his  place  if 
he  dnei  not  tell  truth. — (11)  Cook  confesses  all,  and  Betty  is  sent  for. 
I*rinc«  shuts  all  the  doors,  then  tells  heroine  what  he  has  found  in  the  bread ; 


See  note  iQ. 
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that  he  knows  ahe  is  not  what  she  makes  believe,  and  bcfrs  her  to  say  who 
she  really  is.  Heroine  replies  that  she  is  trairy  Kelly,  and  does  not  know 
what  he  means.  Prince  says  if  she  does  not  tell  him  she  shall  be  beheaded. 
Then  she  throws  off  the  pigskin.  He  embraces  her,  and  says  she  must 
marry  him.  He  calls  his  mother,  who  rejoices  to  see  his  spirits  restored. — 
(12)  Grand  wedding  is  arranged,  and  the  other  bride  has  to  return  home. 

[MVa — In  another  version,  instead  of  pigskin  dress,  heroine  has  a  wooden 
case  with  limbs.  During  her  life  in  the  forest,  this  gets  grown  all  orer 
with  rooHB,  and  at  the  king's  court  she  passes  for  some  talking  wild  beattt.  ] 


TEmistocle  Grahi,  Snxgio  di  lelhire  varic  per  t  Gim^ani.  Torino,    281 
1865.     Pp.  141-57.     Story  No.  IV.     (From  Siena.) 

"L'ISABKLLUCCIA." 

(1}  A  poor  man,  left  widower  with  an  only  child  called  IsabeUuccia,  en- 
gages woman  named  Agheta  to  bring  her  up  and  teach  her  all  <ihe  should 
know.  She  does  Klt  work  well,  and  is  good  I0  the  child,  but  with  ulterior 
aims  in  view.  She  is  a  widow,  ind  ba^  a  daughter  named  Mariolto,  whom 
certain  uncles  are  keeping  out  of  charily  ;  she  designs  to  marry  wiilowcr,  and 
to  have  her  own  daughter  with  hor.  She  induces  Isabclluccia  (o  be;,'  of  father 
to  marry  Agheta,  and  after  a  timt-  ht*  does  so.  Then  !she  makes  Isabelluccia 
ask  father  to  receive  her  daughter.  For  long  he  will  not  coni^ent  to  ihis,  but 
at  leni^th  yields  when  wife  pretends  to  be  iiatl  and  ill. — {2)  .Stepmother  now 
makes  heroine  do  all  the  work  of  the  house;  she  submits  uncomplainingly. 
Ont*  day  she  gives  her  a  basket  of  fish  to  clean  and  cook.  A  rcd-and-Kold  fish 
slips  out  of  her  hand  into  the  sink  just  as  she  is  about  to  use  the  knife.     In  ! 

despair  she  tries  to  get  it  out,  fearing  stepmother's  anger.     Fish  peeps  through 
Ibc  hole,  and  letls  her  it  is  useless  to  grieve  ;  she  had  better  take  ihu  pome- 
nate  which  he  throws  her,  and  when  in  need  go  to  the  sea-shore  and 

"  Rise,  Utile  fuh,  from  the  a/ure  st^a. 
Rise,  little  fi'.h,  and  succour  me  ; 
Rcd-and-gold  fish,  lo  thee  I  cry, 
Come  lo  me,  come  lo  me,  or  I  die." 

Heroine  is  very  ill-treated  that  same  day,  but  soon  forgets  it,  and  goes  on  to 
terrace  to  eat  pomegranate.  She  is  rai^ng  it  to  her  lips,  when  it  slips  through 
her  hand,  and  falls  into  the  garden  which  adjoins  that  of  tlie  king.— (3)  Next 
morning  there  is  a  pomegranate-tree  where  it  fell,  laden  uith  yellow  and  red 
fruit.  King  passing  by,  and  seeing  tree,  asks  by  whom  it  was  planted,  and 
when.  None  can  tell  him.  Ife  gives  orders  for  some  of  the  fruit  to  be  picked, 
but  when  anyone  approaches  the  tree  it  grows  visibly,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
pick  even  a  leaf.  Amaaed,  king  calls  his  council,  and,  after  much  discussion, 
olti  man  affirms  that  tree  is  grown  by  enchantment,  and  its  fruit  can  only  be 
picked  by  one  destined  to  marry  king.  King  commands  all  girls  to  appear 
before  him ;  not  one  is  able  to  touch  a  branch  of  tree.     Mariotto  comes, 
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aniongU  othrrs,  and  fulls  from  ladder.  King  begins  to  suspect  ihat  all  the 
giiU  cannot  have  come^  and  sends  round  to  search  every  house. — (4)  In  this 
way  they  lind  heroine,  whom  jealous  stepmother  had  hidden.  Tree  allows 
her  10  pick  all  its  fruit,  and  &he  is  recognised  by  king  and  the  whole  assembly 
as  destined  bride.  Stepmother  is  constrained  to  prepare  her  outfit,  but  pro- 
vides the  same  for  Mariotto  as  welL  On  wedding  day,  the  ring  having  been 
given,  king  enters  6rst  carriage,  and  the  three  ladies  follow  in  second  ;  for 
stepmother  has  obtained  permission  to  go  and  live  with  heroine,  and  secretly 
brings  Mariotto  with  her. — (5)  They  pass  throu[^h  wood  ;  dlcpmother  and 
Mariotto  tear  out  heroine's  eyes,  and  throw  her  under  carriage.  When  ihcy 
alight  at  palace,  king  says  Mariotto  is  not  his  bnde,  but  is  at  length  obbgcd 
to  accept  her  as  such,  for  his  court  think  he  must  be  mistaken. — (6)  After 
wandering  many  days,  heroine  comes  near  to  village,  and  exchanges  her  robes 
and  jewels  for  the  clothes  of  a  young  girl  who  is  minding  »heep,  and  who 
afterwards  conducts  her  lo  st-a-shorc.  Heroine  repeats  verse  taught  her  by 
fiah,  who  now  comes  and  bids  her  go  to  neighbouring  city  (where  Mariotto, 
who  is  pregnant,  is  living)  and  »I1  the  apncotK,  of  which  fi.<ih  gives  her  a 
basketful.  Stepmother  will  come  out  to  buy  some,  and  she  roust  only  let  her 
havr  (hem  in  exchange  for  one  eye.  Heroine  obtains  her  eye  in  this  way, 
and  fish  replaces  it  in  orbit.  Then  she  goes  and  sells  tigs  for  the  other  eye, 
and  i>  now  more  lovely  than  ever,  Fi>>h  bids  her  go  to  on  old  furniture-shop, 
where  she  can  get  an  old  woman's  skin,  put  it  on,  and  then  a&k  for  lodging  in 
the  palace  out  of  charity.  Unce  there  her  awn  heart  will  tell  her  how  10  act. 
Heroine  wiihes  to  recompense  tish.  He  give^  her  a  sword  to  cut  olT  his  head  ; 
the  faints  at  the  thought.  On  recovering,  sees  handsome  youth  beside  her, 
who  says:  "I  am  the  fibh,  but  have  now  regained  human  form.  They 
wanted  me  to  wed  one  when  1  had  plighted  troth  to  another,  and  because  I 
refused  I  was  changed  to  a  fish.  The  spell  could  only  be  removed  through  a 
girl  fainting  because  of  me."  He  gives  her  a  magic  wand,  and  vanLshcs. — 
(7}  Heroine  finds  and  dons  the  old  woman-skin,  then  goes  to  palace,  but  can- 
not get  admittance.  King  hearing  sounds  of  grief,  comes  on  ihe  scene,  and 
gives  orders  for  old  woman  to  be  admitted  and  lodged  in  a  small  hole.  She 
ingratiates  herself  with  the  servants,  all  of  whom  like  to  pas^  their  time  to 
her  company.  One  day  the  king  himself  spends  a  long  time  talking  to  her, 
till  a  groom  comes  to  remind  him  it  i«  time  to  go  to  fete.  On  taking  leave, 
he  asks  old  woman  if  she  will  go  with  him.  ^he  makes  sume  ludicrous  ex- 
clamation, and  king  goes  off  laughing, — (8)  Left  alone,  heroine  doHs  disgaUe, 
cuiiimands  carriage,  horses,  and  servant-s,  a  splendid  dress,  and  goes  to  fete, 
where  she  is  the  most  admired  of  all.  King  falls  in  love  with  her,  but  seeks 
in  vain  to  accompany  her  home.  Evening  after,  king  visits  old  woman  again, 
and  can  talk  of  nothing  but  the  lovely  girl.  "  Shame  on  you,  your  Majesty  I 
Haven't  you  got  a  wife  ?"  "  Silence,  old  woman  ]  If  you  only  knew  !  My 
wife  was  just  like  the  girl  I  saw  last  night ;  but  by  some  means  she  got  ex- 
changed,  although  they  say  I  am  mistaken.  .  .  .  Ah,  if  you  knew  all  you 
would  pity  me  I"  For  several  nights  he  continues  to  talk  about  the  lovely 
stranger. — (9)  One  evening  he  is  in  good  ipirils,  hoping  he  will  see  her 
again,  ai  he  ta  going  to  a  l^te.     He  asks  old  woman  if  she  will  come  too. 
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"Time  will  show/  she  says.  Then  she  ^'cu  out  of  skin,  and  goes  aa  before 
to  ftjle.  As  wjon  a&  king  sees  her,  he  orders  servants  not  to  take  their  eyes 
off  her,  bat  to  And  out  where  she  Ures.  He  passes  all  the  evening  with  her, 
and  finally  gives  her  a  handsome  ring.  She  enters  carriage^  and  is  ofT.  Ser* 
vants  cannot  see  where  she  goes,  for  thick  mist  rises  behind  her.— (lo)  King 
falls  ill ;  eats  nothing  for  several  days,  then  asks  for  some  sop-  Old  woman  is 
on  the  alert,  hearing  this,  and  insists  on  making  the  sop  herself,  though  all  dis- 
approve, When  il  ia  ready,  she  hides  the  ring  under  the  bits  of  brevl.  King 
feels  something  between  his  teeth ;  spits  it  out  for  fear  of  being  poisoned  ; 
Ends  it  is  the  ring  ;  asks  who  made  sop. — 00  Old  woman  is  fetched^  King 
wants  to  ask  a  thousand  questions,  but  she  stops  him  by  letting  fall  the  skin 
and  showing  herself  in  all  her  beauty.  She  tells  her  story.  King  assembles 
council,  explains  the  facts,  presents  his  new  bride,  and  asks  what  punishment 
shall  be  meted  to  stejjmother  and  Mariotlo.  Heroine  urges  that  they  shall 
receive  none  beyond  being  driven  thcnce.^(i2)  But  court  advise  retaliation. 
That  his  scorn  at  the  wi4:kednesf>  of  the  two  women  may  be  known  to  all,  their 
eyes  are  torn  out  by  ktog  himself. 


GRnm,//tft4seMif  Ta/cs.    Translated  by  Margaret  Hunt,   London,    37 
1884.     Vol.  i,  pp.  93-100.     No.  XXI.     (From  Hesse.) 

"  AsCHENrUTTEL."^ 

(l }  Rich  man's  wife,  before  dying,  bids  her  only  daughter  be  good  ;  God 
will  protect  her  ;  she  will  be  always  near  her.  Maiden  goes  daily  and  weeps 
at  mother's  grave  ;  her  father  soon  takes  another  wife. — ( 2)  She  brings  with 
her  two  daughierSi  fair-faced,  but  evit-natured.  who  persecute  the  step- 
daughter, and  dress  her  in  an  old  gown  and  wooden  shoes.  She  is  made  to 
do  the  kitchen-work,  while  stepsisters  tease  her,  emptying  peas  and  lentils 
into  the  ashes  for  her  to  pick  out  again.  As  she  sleeps  on  hearth  and  looks 
always  grimy,  sbe  is  called  CiDderello.— (3)  One  day  father  asks  step- 
daughters  what  he  shall  bring  them  from  fair.  *'  Beautiful  dresses,'*  says  one. 
"  Pearls  and  jewels,"  says  the  second.  Cinderelhi,  being  asked,  begs  for  the 
6rst  branch  which  knocks  against  his  hat  on  way  home.  Father  brings  gifts, 
and  for  Cinderella  a  branch  of  haKcL  (4)  Sbe  plants  it  on  mother's  grave, 
watering  it  with  tears.  It  grows  to  a  tree  ;  thrice  a  day  she  sits  beneath  it, 
and  a  little  while  bird  perches  on  branches  and  brings  down  whatever  she 
wishes. — {5)  King  appoints  three  days"  festival,  to  which  all  beautiful  girls  are 
invited,  that  his  &oa  may  choose  a  bride.  Slcpbislcrs  go  and  order  Cinderella 
to  dress  them.  She  begs  stepmother  to  let  her  go  too.— (6)  They  mock  at 
her  dirty  clothes  ;  stepmotlier  empties  dish  of  lentils  into  (he  ashes,  saying  she 
shall  go  if  she  has  picked  them  out  in  two  hours.  Cinderella  goes  to  garden, 
calls  pigeons,  lurtle*doves,'and  all  bu'ds  £0  help  her  put  "  lire  good  into  the 
pot,  the  bad  into  the  crop*'.    Two  white  pigeons,  followed  by  lunledoves  and 

'  See  note  26. 
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other  birds,  come  and  collect  all  the  good  grain  on  a  dish. — (7)  They  dj  off 
again  ;  Cinderella  takes  dish  to  stepmother,  who  forbids  her  going  to  ball 
bccau&c  she  has  nul  fine  ctothcs,  and  cannot  dance.  Cinderella  weeps  ;  step- 
mother says  if  in  one  hour  she  can  pick  two  dishes  of  lentils  out  of  ashes  she 
shall  go.  Cinderella  again  calls  birds,  who  perform  the  task  for  her.  Step- 
mother stilt  forbids  her  going,  and  hastens  to  ball  with  her  daughters. — 
(8)  Cinderella  goes  to  her  mother's  grave,  and  cries  ; 

**  Shiver  and  quiver  liiile  tree  ; 
Silver  and  gold  throw  down  over  me." 

Bird  throws  a  gold  and  silver  dress  down  to  her,  and  slippers  embroidered 
with  silk  and  silver.  These  she  dons,  and  goes  to  ball. — (9)  Stepmother  and 
stepsisters  think  her  beautiful  foreign  princess  j  prince  will  dance  with  no  one 
else,and  would  escort  her  home. — {lo)  To  escape  from  him  she  springs  into 
pigeon-house.  Prince  tells  her  father  that  stranger  maiden  is  in  pigeon-house, 
and  he  wonders  whether  it  is  Cindercna.  Pigeon-bouse  is  hewn  to  pieces  ;  no 
one  is  inside.— 1;  1 1)  For  Cinderella  has  jumped  down,  run  to  hazei-treet  laid 
her  clothes  on  grave  fur  bird  to  take  away,  awl,  when  parents  and  stepsisters 
return  home,  is  sitting  among  ihc  ashes  in  her  old  gown. — (iz)  Next  day,  when 
they  go  to  ball,  she  goes  to  hazel-tree,  and  asks,  as  before,  for  apparel.  Bird 
ihrowsdown  more  beautiful  dress,  and,  when  she  appears  at  ball,  prince  wonders 
at  her  beauty,  dances  with  her,  and  again  wants  to  escort  her  home. — (13)  But 
she  slips  from  him  into  garden,  and  clambers  up  pear-tree.  Her  father  is  told 
rhis,  and,  wondering  whether  it  Ijc  Cinderella,  he  cuts  tree  down  ;  but  no  one  is 
on  it. — (14)  For,  having  jumped  down  and  returned  her  dress  to  bird,  Cin- 
dercUa  dons  her  old  grey  gown,  and  sits  amongst  the  ashes. — (15)  The 
third  day  she  gets  a  still  more  magnificent  dress  and  golden  slippers 
from  bird,  and  astonishes  everybody  at  ball. — (16)  Prince  is  so  anxious 
to  follow  her  home  that  he  has  staircase  smeared  with  pitch,  and,  when 
she  runs  down  it,  her  left  slipper  is  dragged  off. — (17)  Prince  picks  it 
up,  and  next  day  takes  it  to  Cinderella's  father,  declaring  he  will  wed  none 
whom  it  does  not  lit.  — (t8)  Elder  stepsister  tries  it  on  ;  cannot  get  her  big 
toe  into  it  ;  mother  makes  her  cut  off  big  toe,  force  her  fool  into  shoe,  and  go 
out  to  prince, — (19)  He  rides  away  with  her;  but,  as  they  pass  grave,  two 
pigeons,  sitting  on  hazcl*tTce,  cry  : 

'*  Turn  and  peep,  turn  and  peep. 
There's  blood  within  the  shoe, 
The  shoe  it  is  too  small  for  her,  , 

The  true  bride  waits  for  you." 

(zo)  Prince  sees  blood  streaming  from  her  foot,  takes  her  back  and  tells  other 
sister  to  try  on  shoe- — (21)  She  finds  her  heel  too  large,  cots  a  bit  off,  and 
forces  shoe  on. — (22)  Prince  rides  off  with  her ;  hears  pigeons  cry  out  same 
verse  ;  sees  her  (ooi  bleeds,  and  takes  her  back  to  father,  asking  if  he  has  no 
other  daughler.^(23)  *'0nly  the  little  sttinted  kitchen-wench."  Stepmother 
says  she  is  much  too  dirty  to  show  her&elf.  Prince  will  sec  her ;  haviilg 
washed  hands  and  face,  Cinderella  appears,  receives  golden  slipper  from  him, 
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I  And  slips  it  on  her  foot  in  place  of  wooden  one.     Prince  rccc^nises  maiden 

I  who  danced  with  him,  and  cries,  '*  This  is  the  true  bride."— (24I  Stepmother 

^^m  and  stepsisters  are  furious,  but  he  rides  away  with  Cinderella.     As  they  pass 


•*  Turn  and  peep,  turn  and  pecp, 
No  blood  is  in  the  shoe  ; 
The  shoe  is  not  too  amall  for  her. 
The  true  bride  rides  with  you." 


They  fly  down  and  perch  on  Cinderella's  shoulders,  and  remain  there. — 
(25)  When  wedding  is  celebrated,  stepsisters  seek  favour  with  Cinderella. 
As  the  betrothed  couple  go  to  church,  elder  stepsister  is  on  right  side,  younger 
on  left,  and  pigeons  peck  out  one  eye  of  each.  Returning,  i^tepsibters  change 
sides,  and  pigeons  peck  out  other  eye  of  each.  Thus  blindness  is  their 
punisliment  henccfortli. 


/did.j  vol.  i,  pp.  277-S2. 


Tale  No.  LXV. 
Paderborn.) 


(From  Hcssc  and       161 


"  Allerleirauh."^ 


(0  King's  wife,  whoae  beauty  is  uQrivalled,  exacts  proaiise  on  her  dea'h- 
bed  that  king  will  only  marry  a  woman  with  golden  hair  and  beauty  equal 
to  hers.  For  long  after  her  death  king  cannot  he  comforted.  Councillors 
urge  htm  to  marry  again,  and  messengers  are  sent  to  seek  for  bride.  None 
is  found  suHiciently  beautiful. — (2)  King^'s  daughter  exactly  resembles  her 
mother.  Perceiviog  this,  king  resolves  to  wed  her. — (3)  To  hinder  him, 
daughter  dcmiLnds  first  three  dresses,  like  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars, 
besides  a  mantle  of  a  thousand  different  kinds  of  (ur  ;  every  kind  of  animal 
must  contribute  towards  it.  She  thinks  to  have  asked  an  impossibility,  but 
maidens  weave  the  dresses,  and  huntsmen  procure  one  thousand  kinds  of  fur 
for  mantle. — (4)  King  shovt-s  mantle,  and  fixes  wedding  for  the  morrow. 
Daughter  resolves  to  escape.  Whilst  all  sleep,  she  takes  from  her  treasures 
gold  ring,  gold  si)inning-wtiect,  and  gold  recL  Puts  three  dresses  into  nut- 
ihell,  doiu  fur  mantle,  and  blackens  face  and  hands.  Walking  all  night,  she 
reaches  forest,  and  rests  in  hoUow  tree.  —  (5)  Sleeps  till  full  day,  when  king 
who  owns  forest  comes  by  hunting.  Hounds  bark  round  tree,  and  king  bids 
huntsmen  see  what  wild  beast  i&  hidden  there.  Huntsmen  marvel  at  its 
strange  fur>  and  king  bids  ihem  take  it  alire,  and  fasten  it  to  carriage.  At 
huntsmen's  touch,  heroLue  awakes  full  of  terror  ;  crie±>  that  she  is  poor  child 
deserted  by  parentSj  and  begs  for  pity. — (6)  She  is  taken  to  palace  to  be 
kitchen-maid,  A  dark  closet  is  given  her  to  live  in,  and  dirty  work  to  do. 
She  is  called  Allcrleiraufa. — (7)  One  day,  when  feast  is  held  in  palace,  cook 

'  See  Duic  27. 
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lays  it  on  ^rass  ta  dry.  Meanwhile  she  sits  weeping,  and  her  golden  Hair  falls 
round  her  like  mautlc.  She  bears  rustling  of  boughs  in  a  neighbouring  trect 
and  insFantly  »1ip&  into  skin  aud  vanishes.  Trembling  with  alarm,  she  reaches 
threshold,  where  old  woman  meeis  her,  and  says  she  knows  what  has  happened, 
that  the  time  is  up  and  ihey  can  no  longer  remain  together.  Heroine  is  dis- 
mayed, fearing  to  be  cost  o^,  Old  woman  sets  to  work  to  sweep  house,  and 
bids  heroine  go  to  her  room,  take  off  skin,  and  put  on  silk  gown  in  which  old 
woman  found  her,  then  wait  till  she  is  called.  Meanwhile  nobleman  has 
wandered  away  from  king  and  queen,  and  is  resting  for  the  Jiight  in  a  tree, 
when  he  sees  heroine  take  off  skin  and  balhe.  When  she  is  startled  by  noise  of 
branches  and  flies  off,  he  rushes  in  pursuii,  but  misses  her  and  falls  in  with 
king  and  queeu. — (6)  I'hey  reach  house  together,  and  hod  old  woman  spinning. 
She  bids  ihem  enter,  and,  after  reproving  parents  for  unjust  expulsion  of 
daughter,  calls  heroine,  who  appean^  clad  like  princess.  King  bemoans  having 
given  away  kingdom  and  having  nothing  fur  youngest  daughter.  Old  woman 
says  the  tears  she  has  wept  for  her  parents  are  precious  i>eaiis.  These  and  the 
little  house  arc  heroine's  reward  for  her  services  as  goo8C*girl.  Saying  which, 
old  woman  vanishes,  and  the  house  is  suddenly  transformed  into  palace. 


O.  1,.  CiKoNKOKG,  Opfe^ne/scr pa  Vandeibomai.     Kobenhavn,  1SS4.    38 
P.  Qti.     No.  VI.     (Oral ;  written  down  in   the  cliakct  uf  North 
Jutland.) 

"  Stifdattkren"  (The  Stepdaughter). 

(I)  Heroine's  father  marries  a  widow  with  two  wicked  daughters.  Heroine 
is  CTUcUy  treated,  dressed  in  step&islers'  cast-otf  clothes,  and  made  to  live  in 
the  kitchen  amongst  the  dirt  and  ashes.— (2)  hhc  goes  every  Sunday  evening 
lo  motlier's  grave,  and  weeps,  saying  tlieie  is  none  to  whom  she  can  confide 
her  sorrow.  Mother  is  moved  in  her  grave'  ;  arises  and  comforts  her, 
promises  a  happy  future,  and  bids  her  ask  leave  to  go  to  church  next  Sunday. 
If  this  be  denied  her,  she  must  go  to  liitie  service-iree^  {Horbm  auatparia)  ia 
garden,  knock  at  it,  thrice,  and  say,  '*  Open  my  store ;  1  am  going  to  church." 
(3)  Next  Sunday,  permission  to  go  to  church  being  denied  her,  heroine  does 
as  bidden  by  mother.  The  tree  opens,  and  out  drives  a  golden  chvriot- 
and-four,  with  men-servants ;  and  there  is  a  silk  dress  for  her,  and 
gold  shoes.  She  steps  into  the  cliarioC  They  throw  a  bagful  of  mist 
before  them  and  a  bagful  of  mi&i  behind  them,  that  none  may  see 
whmce  they  come  or  whither  they  go,  and  they  hie  to  church. 
Heroine  goes  to  stepmother's  pew.  To  make  room  for  her,  stepsisters 
are  squeezed   up   against   the    wall   till    they  gape.     Service  over,    heroine 


'  Crying  dead  persons  to  life  was  once  a  common  su^rstition  in  Jutland. 
Traces  of  it  are  found  in  ballads  and  sagas. 

^  Few  trees  are  found  in  the  severe  climate  of  North  Jutland.     Hence  this 
is  probably  a  service-tree  ;  though  the  word  also  denotes  a  witch<tree. 
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hastens  to  carriage  ;  a  bigful  of  mist  is  thrown  before  and  behind,  and  she 
vanishes.  Stepmother  returns,  boasting  of  her  luck  that  the  strange  phncetity 
dijiceming  what  kind  of  people  she  was  amongst,  should  have  sat  down 
beside  her  and  her  daughters.  .Stepmother  tries  in  vain  to  learn  anything  of 
unknown  beauty. — (4)  Next  Sunday  church  is  crowded.  King's  son  is  there 
too,  wanting  to  sec  beautiful  princess,  of  whom  everybody  has  been  talking. 
Everything  happens  as  on  first  Sunday,  Prince  rushes  out,  but  all  be  sees 
is  something  like  the  long  beam  of  a  .shooting<star  through  dense  mist.— (5) 
He  is  "elfshol"^  (bewitched)  by  the  lovely  girlj  who  next  Sunday  appears 
again  like  a  shoo  ting- star,  and  hurries  away  as  belore  after  service.  King's 
son  puisnes  her,  and  puts  his  foot  on  one  of  her  gold  .shoes,  which  she  is 
obliged  to  leave  behind  as  she  vanishes,  like  a  shooting -star,  into  misL  — 

(6)  He  proclaims  tliat  he  will  wed  whomsoever  the  shoe  fits.  All  the  girls 
try  it  on,  some  cutting  heel  and  some  toe.  £ut  on  the  churchyard -gale  sits  a 
crowi  cawing  : 

"  Cut  heel  and  cut  toe  ! 
In  the  ashes  sits  the  girl  who  has  worn  the  golden  shoe !" 

(7)  At  ]ast  heroine,  in  her  chariot,  arrives  through  the  mist  like  a  shooting- 
btar,  and  puts  her  foot  into  the  golden  shoe,  which  fits  it  exactly.  King's 
son  steps  into  her  chariot,  and  they  drive  to  the  palace.  The  wedding  festi- 
vities last  for  Bfteen  days.  Stepsisters  are  yellow  nnd  grey  with  vexation; 
and,  since  they  cry  their  eyes  red,  nobody  caies  to  court  them. 


283  ^'  Grundtvig,  Gatnle  danske  Minder  i  Foiktmundc,  Copen- 
hagen, 1857.  II,  p.  24.  (Narrated  by  a  farmer's  wife  in 
Thy,  a  district  of  Jutland.) 

*'Gu[.r>TwERNiNc"  (Gold-dice). 

(i)  King  has  three  daughters;  the  youngest  named  Guldtajrning.  War 
breaks  out,  and  he  conceals  ihem  in  a  motmd,  giving  them  victuals  for  seven 
years.  The  king  is  slain,  the  princesses  arc  forgotten.  After  they  have 
eaten  the  dog  and  cat  the  two  elder  die  of  burger,  and  heroine  tries  10  dig  a 
way  out.  At  last  she  makes  a  hole  large  enough  to  look  through,  catches  a 
mouse,  which  she  skins  and  eats,  and  finally  succeeds  in  getting  out. — (2)  A 
new  king  dwells  in  ber  father's  castle,  where  she  gets  employed,  first  as  goose- 
herd,  then  as  cook.^(3)  King  is  to  nmrry  a  princess  whom  he  has  never  seen, 
and  who  is  very  ugly.  She  gives  birth  to  a  son  on  the  wedding-day,  and 
sends  heroine  to  church  in  her  stead,  strictly  enjoining  her  to  say  no  word 


1    *'Elfshot"  is  used   of  ■  very  sudden   love, 
enticing  young  men  into  their  fairy  revels. 


Many  sagas  tell  of  elves 


going  or  coming, 
murmurs  : 


339 
She 


CRUNirrviG. 

The  horse  knows  her  instantly  and  bows  to  her. 

"  Bow  not  to  me, 

Desr  Black,  my  steed, 

The  last  maid  that  rode  thee 
Was  I  indeed." 


They  pass  a  bridge. 


I  To  prince's  question  she  replies  that  she  said  nothing 

She  nyi : 

"  This  bridge  was  built  firm  by  my  father,  they  say, 
Not  to  tremble  on  Culdtaeming's  wedding-day." 

Again  prince  axks  what  she  said.     A  raven  flies  past  them.     She  !>ays  : 

"  The  raven  black  o'erhead  is  flying  ; 
The  bride  in  the  oven-hole*  is  lying. 
She  bears  a  son,  there's  no  denying  !*' 

Same  question  and  same  reply.     Heroine  descries  the  mouse-skin  fastened  to 

a  stick,  and  whispers  : 

"  Ah  !  the  grey  mouse'still  is  there, 
These  little  fingers  ikinned  it  bare  ; 
If  only  less  cruel  had  been  ray  need, 
I  would  rather  have  died  than  have  done  this  deed." 

Same  question,  same  answer.  At  church  prince  gives'  her  one  of  his  gloves, 
aying  it  must  be  returned  by  the  hind  that  received  it.  Thi*n  the f  are 
marrtcd,  and  hurjine  rctuma  and  exchanges  dresses  again  with  betrothed 
princess. — {4)  Feeling  ill,  the  latter  wishes  to  go  to  bed.  Prince,  suspicious 
of  something  wrong,  will  not  allow  h^r  to  do  so  till  she  has  repeated  what 
was  said  to  Lhe  horse.  She  does  not  remember,  but  will  ask  Guldtaeming  ; 
goes  and  gives  her  a  box  on  the  ear.  Guldtozming  tells  her,  and  the  same 
thing  happens  with  respect  to  the  bridge,  the  raven,  and  the  hill. — (5)  Finally 
the  prince  demands  the  glove.  Heroine  will  not  give  this  up,  but  stretches 
out  her  hand  from  heneath  the  princess's  cloak.  Prince  holds  her  fast, 
exclaiming,  "Here  is  my  true  bride!" — (6)  Princess  is  sentenced  to  death 
for  the  deception  ;  and  prince  and  heroine  live  happily  together. 
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Ibid.^  ii,  157.    (From  Vensyssel,  a  district  in  Jutland, 
by  a  field  labourer.) 

"  Prinsessen  pa  6en"  (The  Princess  on  the  Island). 

(l)  King  of  Kngland  hasason,  who,  seeing  picture  of  Danish  princess,  falls 
in  Inve  with  her.  Father  approves  his  choice,  saving,  "  When  Denmark  and 
England  agree,  no  power  on  eanh  can  ma.ster  them."     King  of  Denmark  will 

*  Just  in  front  of  the  oven-mouth  there  is  a  square  hole,  like  a  tomb,  into 
which  fire  and  embcni  are  raked  from  the  oven  when  heated  ready  for  baking. 
This  is  called  the  oven-hole,  or  oven-grave. — Feilherg. 
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not  give  up  his  daughter,  and  war  between  the  kings  ensues. — (2)  Prince 
eaters  Dani&h  capital  ;  ihc  king  sends  bis  daughter  to  a  distant  island,  with 
seven  maids,  a  little  dog,  and  victuals  for  seven  years.  Here  she  is  strictly 
immured  in  a  castle.  Danish  k\n^  falls  in  battle  ;  the  capital  is  taken  by- 
English  prince,  who  walk?  through  all  ihe  rooms  in  the  casile, — (3)  In  one  he 
finds  an  chony  loom  bcarin^jan  untinished  weh,  into  which  are  woven  birds, 
fishes,  and  all  kinds  of  hearts.  Having  vainly  sought  everywhere  for  the 
Danish  princeis,  he  proclaims  that  wJiosocvcr  can  finish  the  web  shall  be  his 
bride.  A  certain  duke  has  a  very  clever  daughter  who  triL-s,  but  in  vain,  to 
finish  the  web;  it  is  too  cunningly  wrought. — (4)  Tn  Ihe  mcaniime  heroine 
and  her  maids,  having  consumed  the  victuals,  try  to  break  their  way  out  of 
castle.  One  of  the  maids  proposes  that  the  rest  should  kill  and  cat  her,  aa  she 
cares  not  to  live  ;  and  so  in  turn  do  all  the  seven.  Only  heroine  is  left,  and 
when  she  has  eaten  the  d(^  she  catches  mice  for  food,  and  hangs  their  skins 
on  strings.  At  length  she  gets  out,  signals  to  a  distant  ship  by  waving  a 
blanket,  is  taken  on  board  and  brought  to  father's  country. — (5)  Here  she 
doffs  her  rank  dresses  and,  clad  in  rags,  secl%s  employment  as  scullery-maid  at 
the  castle.  She  sometimes  has  to  carry  water  for  washing  into  the  room 
where  the  loom  is.  Duke's  daughter  tells  her  she  never  knew  such  a  difficult 
piece  of  work.  Heroine  says  she  believes  she  could  finish  it,  and  is  allowe<l 
to  try.  She  begins  by  remaking  tlie  whole,  and,  alter  a  few  days,  duke's 
daughter  sends  word  to  prince  that  the  web  is  finished.  Though  doubting 
her  truthfulness,  he  is  obliged  to  marry  her. — (6)  Heroine's  horse  Btankc  has 
grown  wild  and  unmanageable  during  the  seven  years.  The  bride  is  to  ride 
it  to  church.  Duke's  daughter  is  afraid,  and  offers  heroine  100  dollars  to 
wear  bridal  dress  and  go  to  church  in  her  stead.  So  it  happens.  Cro.ssing 
the  bridge,  heroine  says  : 

'*  Bridge,  do  not  crack  or  break  with  me, 
The  king,  my  father,  buildetl  thee." 

And  to  the  dog  : 

"  Nay,  you  should  not  bark  at  rae. 
The  king,  my  father,  pelted  thcc." 

Mounting  the  walls,  she  says  : 

"Swimming  'neath  these  walls  of  green 
Lovely  fishes  m."ty  be  seen. 

As  naught  could  be  had  for  my  red  gold,  my  dower, 
The  seven  maids  and  the  dog  I  was  forced  to  devour." 


Prince  asks  what  she  said.     "  Nothing  at  all."     She  sees  in  (he  distance  the 
island  where  &hc-  had  been  immured,  and  says  : 

"See  hanging  there  the  mouse-skins  grey 
V/hich  these  small  hands  of  mine  did  Hay  ; 
If  hunger  did  not  drive  me  to  it, 
far  rather  would  I  die  than  do  it," 
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Same  question  from  prince  ;  same  reply.  They  go  up  to  the  horse.  It  ts 
restive,  and  kicks.     Heroine  says  : 

"  Bow  to  me,  Blanke,  my  steed, 
The  last  maid  that  rode  thee 
Was  I  indeed." 

Instantly  the  horse  kneeln  down.  The  prince  discovers  who  the  lady  is  who 
rides  beside  hira.  At  the  church  he  pulls  otT  his  guld  gloves  and  gives  them 
to  heroine,  wh'>  must  swenr  to  return  them  to  liira  and  to  none  other.  Then 
they  are  married  and  return  hiime. — { 7 )  I  teroinc  and  duke's  daughter  exchange 
dresses  again.  Bride  has  to  ask  chambermaid  for  the  words  s)ie  must  repeat 
to  prince,  who  at  last  demands  the  gloire*.  Heroine  will  not  give  them  up, 
but  consents  to  go  into  bedchamber,  where  the  light  is  put  not. — (8)  She 
puts  out  her  hand  and  prince  holds  her  fast,  and  dismisses  duke's  daughter 
and  sends  her  home.     Prince  marries  heroine.^ 


Md.     Story  No.  VII.     Pp.  30-35. 

"  Den  LILLE  Rode  Ko"  (The  little  Red  Cow). 

(1)  A  certain  king  lost  his  wife.  His  daughter  put  on  her  mother's  dress, 
and  appeared  before  the  king,  who  was  so  struck  by  her  likeness  to  his  dead 
wife,  that  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  wanted  to  marry  her.— (2)  The  girl  was 
so  horrified  at  the  proposal,  that  she  ran  away  from  home,  and  met  a  little  red 
cow.  The  cow  asked  her  why  she  was  weeping  so  bitterly,  and  the  girl  told 
everything.  The  cow  carried  her  to  another  kingdom,  hid  herself  in  a  sand- 
pit, telling  the  princess  to  go  to  the  royal  palace  bard  by,  and  hire  herself  as 
kitchen-maid.— {3)  The  princess  did  so.  She  had  to  attend  upon  the  king, 
who  sent  her  away  on  account  of  her  ugly  appearance. — (4)  One  Sunday  they 
all  went  to  church.  The  princess  was  told  to  stop  at  home  and  cook  the 
dinner.  Instead  of  doing  this,  she  ran  to  the  sand-pit,  and,  assisted  by  the 
cowj  got  a  beautiful  dress,  put  it  on.  and  went  to  church.  The  king  and  the 
whole  congregation  were  surprised  a:  her  beauty.  Before  the  service  was  over, 
she  ran  back  to  the  sand-pit,  put  on  her  usual  dress,  and  returnal  10  the  castle. 
The  dinner  was  found  ready. — (5)  The  following  Sunday  !ihc  did  the  same 
thing. — (6)  The  third  Sunday  the  princess  lost  one  of  her  gold  shoes.  The 
king  wishing  to  find  her,  ordered  all  the  young  girls  to  try  the  shoe  on,  but 
it  would  not  fit  any  of  them.  At  last  they  sent  for  the  scull ery^mn id,  and  the 
shoe  fitted  her  to  perfection. — (7)  The  king  married  her.  The  little  red  cow 
was  an  enchanted  princess. 
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1 63    Frok.  S.  Ghuvdtvig's  Unoublished  Coileciion.    (From  Vens)*ssel, 
Jutland      Written  down  by  Mr.  N.  Christenscn,  student.) 

"PussFX  I  Skindkjolen"  (Pusscl  in  the  Skin-dress). 

(I)  Qtmn  dies.  Kin^  wmnts  to  marry  his  own  daughter,  who  demandit 
fint  three  drencs !  on«  like  the  flowers  of  the  Beld ;  one  like  gold  and 
diamonds;  and  one  like  the  son,  moon,  and  stars. — ^2)  During  king's 
absence,  she  sews  ap  a  skin  dress  for  herself,  and  when  he  rctonis  and  gives 
her  the  three  dresses,  she  nukes  her  escape. — i$)  She  takes  a  situation  as 
kitchenma<d  in  the  castle;  goes  thrice  to  church  in  her  magnificent  dresses. 
— (4)  The  last  time  kind's  son  obtains  her  t;oldcn  shoe,  sod  afterwards  takes 
for  hii  bride  the  girl  who  was  called  "  Possel  in  the  Skin-dress". 


164   -/^id.     (Told  by  the  Baroness  Jeanina  Stampe,  Praesto,  Zealand.) 
"  Den  LILLE  Sko"  (The  little  Shoe). 

(r)  Ring  wants  to  marry  his  own  daughter. — (3)  She  weeps  thereat,  and 
is  counselled  by  an  old  woman  to  ask  her  father  for  s  silver  dress^  a  gold  dress, 
and  a  pair  of  matchless  shoes.  With  these  she  mns  away  clad  as  a  poor  girl, 
and  takes  situation  at  the  castle  to  help  the  cook. — (3)  She  is  left  to  attend 
to  the  dinner  whilst  cook  goes  to  church  ;  but  goes  to  church  herself  in 
her  silver  dress.  King  inqaires  who  the  is.  She  only  says,  "  Light  before  me, 
darkness  behind  me  !  None  shall  sec  whither  I  go  !"  and  vanishes. — (4)  The 
same  thing  happens  the  following  Sunday  when  she  wears  herg'>ld  dress. — 
(5)  The  third  Sunday  she  weais  her  matchless  shoes  and  loses  one,  by  means 
of  which  king  discovers  her. — (6)  He  marries  her.  Her  father  is  invited  to 
the  wedding. 


39   //'/</.     (Written  down  by  Miss  Anna  Braase;  from  East  Jutland.) 
"  LUDSE  LuRVEHi£TTE"  (Luc)'  Raggcd-hood). 

(i)  Man  has  three  daughters,  and  ill-treats  the  youngest-  She  has  to  stay 
at  home  and  milk  the  cows,  whilst  the  others  go  to  church. — (2)  Cat  comes 
and  asks  for  Kome  milk,  which  heroine  gives.  Mother  misses  milk,  and  beats 
her.  Next  Sunday  cat  agtiin  gets  milk,  and  heroine  a  thrashing.  Third 
Sunday  heroine  is  a5aid  to  give  any  milk,  but  cat  persuades  her  she  will  be 
happier  if  she  does.  Cat  drinks  ;  grows  larger  and  larger,  and  pushes  off 
her  skin  ;  bids  heroine  din  f^kin,  go  to  king's  palace,  and  ask  for  situation, 
calling  herself  Ludw. — (3)  Heroine  does  so,  and  is  hired  as  kitchenmaid. — 
(4)  Everyone  in  palace  goes  10  church.     Cat  gives  Ludse  a  magnificent  dress, 
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All  marvel  at  her 


a  golden  carriage,  and  two  horses,  and  bids  her  go  too. 
beauty  : 

"  Light  before  ! 
Dark  behind !" 


she  says»  anJ  vanishes  after  the  service. — (5)  Next  Sunday  she  drives  to 
church  in  carriage  of  pure  gold.  King  follows  her  out,  and  gets  one  of  her 
Rnl-ien  shoes. — (6)  He  will  wed  whomsoever  it  fits.  Some  cut  iheir  heel  and 
itome  their  toe,  but  nobody  con  get  the  shoe  oa. — ( 7)  A  bird  sings  to  the 
king: 

*'  Cut  a  heel,  and  cut  a  toe  1 
The  shoe  fits  the  gir!  in  the  kitchen,  I  know." 

A!I  the  kitchen  servants  are  calle*!,  and,  at  last,  Ludse,  who  puU  on  the  shoe, 
and  is  made  queen. — (8)  The  cat's  head  is  chopped  off,  and  buried  beneath  a 
peu-'tree.     Thereupon  the  cat  becomes  a  prince,  the  brother  of  the  king. 


Ibid.    (Written  down  by  the  Baroness  Nanna  Reetz ;  from  East 

Jutland.) 

"Dkn  uviDE  HuND,  EL  Put-1-Grvde"  (The  AVhitc  Dog.  or 
Put-into  pot). 

(1)  Widower,  with  one  daughter,  marries  widow  with  one  daughter.  Step- 
mother il^t^ea^4  heroine,  miking  her  do  dirty,  menial  work. — (2)  Heroine  is 
furbidden  to  go  to  church,  and  sits  weeping,  when  little  dog  appears,  gives 
her  fine  clothes,  and  offers  to  do  her  work  if  she  will  promise  to  give  him  the 
first  two  boys  she  shall  bear. — (3)  Heroine  agrees,  and,  donning  fine  clothes, 
goes  to  church.  On  the  way  home,  a  youn*  man  follows  her,  and  snatches 
away  her  neckerchief. — (4)  She  gels  a  new  one  from  the  dog,  and,  on  the 
following  Suniay,  when  all  happens  as  before,  she  loses  a  gold  apple  which 
she  was  carrying  in  her  hand. — (5)  On  the  third  Sunday  she  loses  her  golden 
shoe. — (6)  Some  days  afterwards  the  young  man  rides  to  the  farm,  inquiring 
or  the  girl  who  bad  been  to  church  and  had  lost  her  shoe. — (7)  Stepsister 
cuts  her  heel  and  her  toe  to  put  on  shoe,  but  fails  to  produce  its  fellow. — (8) 
Heroine  can  wear  shoe  ;  also  shows  the  other  one,  and  the  neckerchief  and 
apple.  Young  man  marries  her. —(9)  She  bears  two  boys,  and  weeps  at 
thought  of  losing  them.  A  beggar  appears,  and  says  he  has  seen  three  small 
boys  coming  out  of  a  barrow  (or  mound),  and  heard  one  say  to  his  comrades, 
•'Tomorrow  we  shall  be  five,  for  father  will  get  the  two  new-bom  tvibes 
that  were  promised  him,  urdess  their  mother  should  say  to  him,  *  Shame  on 
you,  you  red  Put-into-pot.' " — (10)  When  the  dog  comes  for  the  boys,  heroine 
pronounces  these  words,  and  he  instantly  llies  into  flints  and  potsherds.^  The 
beggar  lives  with  them  in  happiness. 
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'  The  Rev.  H.  F.  Fdlberg  (hereinafter  referred  to  a«  FJ)  explains  that  the 
expression  *•  to  fly  into  flints  and  potsherds**  is  to  be  uodersto-xl  literally.     In 
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CINDRXBLLA    VARIANTS. 


41    Ihid.    (Written  down  by  Miss  Anna  Braasc;  from  East  Jutland.) 
"  Ukn  ullk  Handske"  (The  little  Glove). 

(I)  Th«TC  aw  two  ilrton.  The  ugly,  wicked  one  lives  happily,  while  the 
goixl  Aiut  hr*ullfiil  sUter  1ft  itl-treaied.  She  weeps  because  she  may  not  go 
to  church.  (J)  A  man  of  »mi»ll  suture  Appears,  gives  her  fine  clothes*  »-H 
londii  her  to  church.     Leaving  berore  anyone  else,  she  says ; 

"Kight  before! 
]>atk  behind!" 

and  in  at  home  in  her  old,  dirty  gown.  Siiter  wonders  who  the  fair  lady  can 
l>e-^<3)  Next  Sunday  all  h(i]>pens  «s  before,— (4)  On  the  third  Sunday 
heroine  driven  to  church,  '>ut,  on  the  way  home,  loses  her  glove. — (5)  The 
stjuire'K  MM)  liiiils  it.  And  priKUlms  that  he  will  marry  the  girl  it  fits.  Neither 
the  wicked  sinter,  nm  anyime  el.ie,  can  wear  il.— (6)  At  last  heroine  makes 
Iriftl ;  she  draw«  on  the  glove,  and  is  at  once  robed  in  splendour.  The  squire's 
ion  recognises  her,  And  marries  her. 


42    IHit     (ToM  and  written  down  by  Mr.  Palle  Floe,  Surveyor,  West 

JiUland.) 

" AsKhroi"  (l*ot-of- Ashes). 

(t)  Widow  and  daughter  go  to  church.  Askepot,  the  stepdaughter,  must 
sit  At  home  on  ihc  hearth. — (3)  I>og  oflers  to  wash  and  sweep  for  her,  and 
hi<U  her  go  tn  limettee,  and  get  a  diesa,  carriage,  and  horses,  and  go  to 
church.  King's  son  sees  Askepot,  whose  beauty  makes  him  forget  parson, 
sermon,  and  all. — ^3)  .Stepmother  and  stepsister  return  and  tell  Askepot  of 
the  lovely  girl.  Askepot  says  she  saw  her  pass  by  from  the  carih-walP  round 
theganlcn.  To  thwart  her,  stq)moiher  has  wall  removed. — (4)  Next  Sun- 
day, all  happens  as  before.  King's  son  tries  in  vain  to  catch  Askepot. — ($) 
Stepmother  has  the  peat-heap  scattered,  because  heroine  says  she  was  watch- 


Danish  sagas  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  trolls  and  giants  to  burst  with 
rage  into  flmts  ;  and  it  is  frequently  added  :  "  That  is  why  you  so  often  cut 
your  naked  feet  on  sharp  flints."  (Mr.  Kcilberg  cites  a  long  list  of  such 
instances  in  his  Jutlandic  Dictionary.)  The  expression  is  used  in  ordinary 
conversation  to  signify  a  high  degree  of  anger  :  it  is  probably  borrowed  from 
the  sagaa. 

*  The  gardens  in  Denmark  are  surrounded  by  an  earth-wall  of  several  feet 
in  height,  from  the  lop  of  which  girls  commonly  watch  the  passers-by. — F, 
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ing  thence. — (6)  On  the  third  Sunday  the  king's  son  has  the  church  en- 
trance smeared  with  tar,  and  heroine  losca  a  gold  shoe— (7)  Stepmother  has 
the  bakehouse'  pulled  down,  because  heroine  pretends  to  have  seen  the  fair 
unknown  thence. — {S)  King's  son  will  marry  whomsoever  the  gold  shoe  fits. 
Mothers  arrive  in  hundreds  with  their  daughteni,  who  in  vain  cut  heel  and 
toe,  Askepot  comes  too,  but  cannot  get  entrance  because  of  the  crowd  at 
the  front  door  ;  so  she  goes  in  at  the  kitchen  door,  and  re*ts  by  the  hearth. — 

(9)  Owner  of  the  bouse  understands  language  of  birds,^  and  hears  them 
singing  : 

'*  Some  cut  their  heel,  and  some  their  toe, 
But  she  sits  by  the  hearth  who  can  wear  the  shoe." 

(10)  He  tells  king's  son,  who  goes  to  kitchen,  pats  shoe  on  heroine's  foot, 
and  marries  her. 


/M,     (From  West  Jutland.) 
"  Guldskoen"  (The  Golden  Shoe). 

(l)  Heroine  is  iH-trcaled  by  stepmother  and  two  stepsisters.  She  must  sit 
in  kitchen,  and  is  called  '•  Askepisker"  (Whipper  of  the  Ashes). — (2)  The 
family  are  invited  to  wedding-party ;  heroine  may  not  go  till  she  lias  gathered 
a  cup  of  pease  from  a  pot  of  boiling  water  ;  then  do  the  same  in  ten  minutes  ; 
thirdly,  in  five  minutes.  She  performs  task  (without  supernaiuml  help)^  and 
yet  may  not  go. — (3)  The  others  start,  and  heroine  goes  to  mother's  grave. 
Mother  gives  her  gold  dress  and  shoes,  and  she  goes  to  wedding. — (4)  She 
returns  first,  but  loses  a  golden  shoe. — (5)  T'rincc  will  wed  whomsoever  it 
fits.  Elder  stepsister  cuts  off  her  toe,  but  prince,  seeing  the  blood  trickling 
from  fihoe,  returns  her.  Second  stepsister  cuts  her  heel.  The  shoe  will  only 
fit  the  girl  left  whipping  the  ashes. — (6)  Prince  marries  her. 

[Ai?/^. — The  story  is  ill-rerocrobered.] 
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/M(f.     (Written  down  by  Miss  Carlsen,  Zealand.) 
"Me'ite  Th^mmtie"  (Mette  Wooden-hood), 

(1)  Heroine's  father  is  a  widower.  Her  widowed  schoolmistress  penniades 
MeLte  to  ask  her  father  to  marry  schoolmistress,  who  has  two  daughters,  one 
of  whom  has  three  eyes,  one  in  her  neck.  Father  marries  widow. — (3) 
Heroine  Is  ill- treated  by  stepmother,  and  goes  to  mother's  grave.  She 
knocks  at  it,  and  mother  speaks,  bidding  her  come  to  grave  whenever  in 
trouble.  Should  a  stepsister  accompany  her,  she  need  only  say,  "Sleep  one- 
eye,  sleep  two-eyes,  sleep  the  whole  body  I" — (3)  Two-eyed  stepsister  is  put 
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'  Oven  and  kneading-trough  are  in  a  small  separate  building,  which  may 
be  easily  climbed.—/".  "  See  note  32. 


tifi 


VAXUSrTR. 


In  ilMfi  In  tills  w.nf,  vMliI  moUmt  apaaln  to  licroine.  Two  wbhe  dorcs 
fpfMi  lh«  ftl»«r  r«»f  tm  li*r  ttinvMirn  mwI  k^c  h«r  food.— {4)  Knt  time  three- 
•fMl  ft(#|iM»(«r  (vt*n<v  )  only  twn  mym  alevp  ;  (h«  Ihinl  mm  everything,  and 
•l#p«t«ii*f  r*|M^«  l«t  nwthrr.  IltfroJne  U  ihut  up«  bat  cMapei  to  griTc.— 
(|)  M'flli«f  |{tvtt«  tfr  H  wrMHl<*n  lUrM  af»1  A  ttm*11  Viox,  ftnil  hidi  her  get  on  red 
Mtf  i'iilil>U  ctiiirrliyiirit  Ctlf  carn««  lier  llirnu|;li  a  iilver,  •  golden,  and 
•  ilUmMtiil  ftir»»t.  Trom  racli  ili*  tnkc*  a  lear,  whidi  is  traniformed  to 
A  i1ii<i«,  Tlivy  «fo  pArh  Mme  tlUckrd  Ity  wild  men  and  animals,  but  get 
nofiily  Id  |{nlil  4>»«llf,  (f*!)  Ilarninv  (ak<!i  ftf^rvice  at  caille.  She  receiver  from 
Hill*  1i)ai  li  <1«i|i  In  III*  JMift  llir<"t  drvakMi,  liornfii  ami  cnrriages,  and  goes 
llitp*  Munilajri  lo  chuirli,  Hh«  toll*  Ving,  who  has  previously  thrown  water. 
Iimilf,  unit  lowal  nl  li»r»  llial  ih*  conte*  from  Water*.  Booto-,  Towel-land. 
'lltlM  NumUf  phMruh-wnlli  Is  vmifamt  with  tar,  nnd  heroine  toscn  a  dlnmnnd 
•hiM  (yl  ll  Ik  asm  all  iiv*r  ih(«  w<irli|,  liiit  lUi  nohotty  till  it  is  tried  on  Mette 
Trudtiiilia.    Hhi  It  mtdt  ()u«fln. 


46        /M.    (Uythc  Raroncu  JcAnina  StAtnp4\  Pniesto,  ZeaUnd,) 

"Pkn  uuji  RdoE  Kalv"  (The  little  Red  CaM)* 

fl)  llH\an«  H«k^  ««nW.b«t  fM  aaly  mouMr  bread  and  diity  vftKr  to 
r*l  amI  d«4nk<  MltW  rt«1  oaU  thowa  Ktr  ert«n  It^f  behind  its  ear.  bold- 
\h^  whk^  kW  «Mv  «i%h  ft>»  uy  food  iLc  lilw  a^i  wiU  i:«t  it-H*)  Step- 
NMV«  %U*<lVv«««  tKK  Md  Aim  «p  hiwrta^  «te  ncoenls  <■  nukiac  Wr 
>wn»%  «wi  ii^  M  ftd  CiV  t>iMi|.i  |wtyl>  ribw  Md  (oU  fcrvte.— 4^ 
U  ^  tii«  r»»  lM««t»  «iir  iumwiw  UMAflr  eUr  talkr  iku  HadC  tinrww 

wiwt  wiNv  to  ««i4  Iftt^My  M  iktt  ^  l«f«lM  IMMa*  Im  any 
■I'lm  »»  owl  >>— -  W  W  Att«h.«4  iAi»  vatti«ft«av«kitovaUk 
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Ibid.     (From  Zealand.) 
"  Hasselbroder"  (Hazei-Brother). 

(0  A  parson's  daughter  works  as  kitchen-maid  for  stepmother  and  btep- 
sistcr. — {2)  The  serving-man  going  to  fair  in  neighbouring  town,  offers  to  Imy 
heroine  whatever  ahe  likes.  She  only  asks  for  the  5nst  ihiiig  that  touches  his 
hat.  On  his  way  through  the  wood  to  town,  and  also  on  his  return,  the  twig 
of  a  hazel-tree  knocks  his  hat.  W^  cuts  the  twig  for  heroine^  who  calls  it  her 
Hazel-brother,  and  afterwards  loses  it  in  the  well. — (3)  Stepmother  and  step- 
sister go  to  church  to  have  a  look  at  the  prince,  while  heroine  must  stay  at 
home  to  work.  She  goes  to  well  and  bemoans  her  ill-luck.  Three  lap-dogti 
come  out  of  the  well,  do  her  work  for  her,  bring  her  clothes  and  a  carriage 
and  send  her  to  church. 

**  Darkness  behind. 
Light  before  1" 

she  says. — {4]  Afterwards  she  tells  stepmother  and  stepsister  that  she  has  seen 
the  beautiful  strange  lady  from  the  bam.  The  bain  is  pulled  duwu. — (5)  Next 
Sunday  four  dogs  appear  and  give  her  a  silver  diess,  silver  shoes,  a  carriage, 
and  four  grey  horses.  Afterwards  she  says  she  has  seen  the  beauty  from  the 
church  wall,  which  is  thereupon  pulled  down. — (6)  Third  Sunday  there  arc  five 
dogs,  who  give  her  a  gold  dress,  a  carnage,  and  four  white  horees.  Prince 
gets  one  of  heroine's  shoes  and  a  Hap  of  her  cloak.  Stepsister  cuts  heel  and  loc 
so  as  to  wear  the  shoe.      Crow,  sitting  on  the  house,  caws, 

"  Cut  off  your  toe  a  bit  and  cut  your  heel  away  ! 
But  the  shoe  will  only  fit  the  maid  in  the  ashes  grey.'* 

{7)  Heroine  fetches  her  fine  dresses  from  her  Hazel-brother,  and  marries  the 
prince. 
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Ibid.     (Told  and  written  down  by  Mr.  Nis  Callesen,  a  fanner 
in  N.  Sleswick.) 

"  Mette  Skindkjole"  (Melte  Skin-gown). 

{ 1 )  II  eroine's  mother  dies,  and  her  father  marries  a  widow  by  whom  he  has 
two  daughlent.  Heroine  is  called  Mette  .*^kin-gown,  and  stepmother  makes 
her  always  sit  blowing  into  the  ash-hole. — (2)  Heroine  goes  weeping  to 
mother's  grave,  and  mother  gives  her  a  white  stick  with  which  lo  touch  a 
certain  tree  in  the  garden,  and  obtain  anything  she  wants. — {3)  When  Sunday 
comes,  and  she  is  left  at  home  alone,  heroine  wishes  for  a  carriage  and  coach- 
man, and  drives  to  church. 

"  Light  before  ! 
Dark  behind  I'* 

she  says,  and  is  back  home  again  before  the  others,  and  sitting  in  the  ashes 
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^  Hjucxs  oc  Hokde,  dck  cue  Tn.  Tkmocs*  (Tbe  Cock  and  Hen 

(i  k  Tie  tea  kid  nBHOMi  ite  cock  Mam  te  jiri^ 

to  cnv  thehMft^i   i     iiii  to  g— ^fat  i 

Skc  tWMsfaR  ikrws  kcr  bHdk  of  keys  iMD  d 
i^koM^^ikcmoalkctoUcL— is)  SkekMBsaao^a^ike 
kad  faeea  aader  Ae  hn^e  eoMeftlacliiM  feM,  kM  «a  defa*  takaae  Mm  tifl 
bcB  stroac  laiiifjh  Id  vorit  wick  a  ptck-fark.     Tkea  eke  fesckes  kaa  to 

»  dw  k)iL  He  k  kd^aA  over  iMks  ky  vittk^  I  g,ll.  .  He  s  to  be 
fanowd  ;  pais  aat  a  pe^  a  canal,  a  caw's  loi,  mmad  aff  Bale  fiafCE. — <3| 
The lovcKS Itj tofetkcr :  tke  arilcK  ofl^e  afts  Ikes,  nmtmtttdlif 
mtkeovou  Wack*s daackur ocaics a sr^ ;  anisk CHaaK Ariak k diy, 
Mail  Rtan  tt>  fetch  a  bad^et.  Next  idalnle  is  a  wool 
aad  Aa  lovcn  cater  a  ihaiikjMJ,  wksc  a<ik  o^nt  fct  ai  tkca.— 44)  Bay 
goa  to  hii  panned  kaa^  amd^  at  parta^  wiick's  da^^fter  pan  a  tsam  of 
oUiviflo  iato  his  awa^L — (5)  Boy  goes  to  ckanck,  vfcoc  kc  sees  a  bdy  leae 
kcr  siik  skoe.  He  waacs  to  miij  tae  pcnoa  to  vkoa  ikoe  Twlii^r  —{6}  Am. 
oakxiowB  girl  (CB  a  tirastiiai  a»  servant  ia  Us  parcatt'  boaac — (7)  Evciykedjr 
awst  tif  Ibe  skoe^  aad  at  kdt  U  m  ienraac's  tats.  All  U  amot  »ke  itaads 
Ikeicin  htrslk  dress  jatf  isske  was  ia  ckank      Boj  iMm^aiirt  ker  aad 

[*•*  A  rttj  cuofuKil  aad  badlx-rememberad  tale^ — Cnaadai^] 


265        y^'^'    (Written  down  by  Miss  Hauine  Fenger,  W.  JutUnd.) 

**  PiCEN  UEJ>  KKACtN.cfiSKjOLEN'  (The  Girl  with  the  Oow's4m11 

Gown). 

(i)  King  sxkI  (jhccq  die.  Priocess  is  to  auiry  ue^bboaring  kii^^s  soa 
whom  kbe  docs  aoc  like.~<2)  She  goet  weepm^  lo  ^mirass.*  giave,  and  a 
voioe  bids  bcr  make  a  gown  of  crows*  bills,  aad  traTcl  to  a  focdgn  land.    Ske 


'  See  note  33. 
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will  6nd  a  stick  on  the  ground  ;  it  is  a  wi&hing-rod,  which  she  is  to  take  with 
her. — (3)  Heroine  sets  out,  and  gets  a  situation  Id  a  large  palace.  Prince 
rin|;s  the  bell,  and,  as  none  of  the  servants  are  there  to  answer  it,  heroine  (;oes. 
Annoyed  at  her  ludicrous  appearance,  prince  throws  a  comb  at  her,  and  it 
sticks  to  the  crow's-bill  gown. — (4)  Prince  goes  to  banquet  at  another  castle. 
By  meaiu  of  wishingrod  heroine  gets  a  magnificent  dress  and  a  caniage-and- 
Juur,  and  goes  too.  Prince  dances  all  night  with  her,  and  asks  whence  she 
comes.  "From  Throw -comb-at -back  Land,"  she  says.  Whilst  prince  is 
asking  a  man  of  letters  where  that  land  may  be,  heroine  gets  away. — (5)  All 
happens  in  ihe  same  manner  a  second  time.  Prince  throws  a  water-tub  at  her, 
and  she  tells  him  at  the  banquet  that  she  comes  from  '*Throw-waler-lub-«t- 
back  Land". — (6)  The  third  time  a  brush  Is  thrown  at  her,  and  she  drives  to 
banquet  in  a  coach  drawn  by  eight  white  horses.  [No  mention  of  country 
this  time.]  Prince  accompanies  her  downstairs  to  see  which  way  ihe  goes  ; 
but  she  steps  into  her  carriage,  says,  ••  Light  before  me,  daikncsa  behind  me," 
and  vanishes. — (7)  Prince  falls  sick  with  sorrowing,  and  servants  must  vratch 
liim  in  turn.  He  wakes  up  and  sees  the  girl  in  the  crow's-bill  gown,  and 
Hies  into  a  passion.  She  lets  fall  the  ludicrous  disguise,  and  stands  before  him 
in  her  most  beauuful  dress, — (S)  He  knows  ber,  and  marries  her. 


JM.     (Told  and  written  down  by  Mr.  Nis  Callesen,  farmer, 
N.  Sleswick,) 

*'  Kragerunpels"  (Crow-skin  Gown). 

(I)  King  of  England's  son  wooes  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  but  is  not  allowed  to  wed  her. — (2)  She  goes  to  mother's  grave, 
and  mother  bids  her  ask  father  for  a  gown  of  gold  brocade,  one  of  silver 
brocade,  and  a  crow-gkm  gown.  When  she  has  these  she  must  step  into  a 
carriage,  and  say,  **  Ijght  before  me  I  dark  behind  mc  !  None  shoil  sec 
whither  1  speed." — (3)  In  this  way  she  arrives  in  England,  leaves  the  carriage 
in  the  town,  and,  dressed  in  the  crow-skin  gown,  gets  a  situation  as  kitchen- 
maid. — [4)  She  goes  thrice  to  church  in  her  brocaded  gowns.  The  king's 
son  gets  one  of  her  sht>cs  and  half  her  finger-ring. — (5)  The  other  half  she 
throws  anon  into  his  cup,  and  makes  herseU  known  to  him. — (6)  Then  they 
arc  mamed. 
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(Written  down  by  Mr.  Nik.  Christensen,  student,  Vensysscl, 
North  Jutland.) 

"  Prinsesse  Tr^etroje"  (Princess  VVooden-coat). 

(l)  The  Flint-king  will  not  allow  his  daughter  to  marry  the  son  of  the 
Flen-king,  but  turns  her  out  into  the  forest. — {2)  Princess  gels  a  situatioa  in 
her  lover's  palace.     He  is  to  marry  an  old  princess  as  soon  as  she  has  finished 
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dx.    Torino^  1869.    No.  I,  pfL  16-17. 
named  KimftaftfWL  vfao  heud  k  at 


(KMiMed  \tf  A  ^ri 


Xa  BdXA  K  u\  Brutta.^ 


CO  aaA  Mf  to  cow, "  My  eav,  sfia  wilfc 
■■»  SMd  ni  cct  3«a  taop^**    WW»  »fe 

il allliDr Id.— <i>  SW  t»ks  Ike  aia«  to 
id  wax  dky  (ivca  hoonc  m  vfcole  povad  to  _ 
wiUi  ber.    Tin  tiac  old  vwmi  iadk  her  ■iium^  Md  Uk  kcr 

ibs  ipnoisi^— <«)  Ob  t]«  moovv  huuML  «  acat  aipai  to  pHtwc  viih  a 
pooBd  md  a  half  to  •pan ;  bst  as  Mcpnrtcr  does  aot  ilecp  ihistMC^  ike  xe- 
m kone  with  tadt  itiwfaBwJ.  and  ilipwulkii  baato ks.— (5}  Tkelbvtk 
day  keraiae  il  MBt  iato  the  fidd  to  Bake  a  nbd.  Ske  fi^i  mM  laa^daa 
(nsfMKMw),  aad  ii  abovl  to  pick  it,  «k^  a sftcsM  is  dalodtad aad  niiah  m 
C^aa  rtiiinw,  aad  a  voice  cries  to  kcr  to  ^  seMy.  Ske  takes  off  ker  skoa 
and  dcaccadftv— (6)  In  ooe  roon  she  finds  a  cat  i^m^wn^  «itk  ho^  tail ;  ske 
takes  pity  00  it,  aad  svccpa  ioc  n  ;  the  cat  ihaaks  her,  a^  wishes  her  speU. 
— (7)  la  anodicr  room  a  cat  tssocMiric£;  heroine  takes  p«tT,  aad  soonis  for  it; 
cat  thanks  bcf,  and  wishes  her  wcU. — (S>  la  a  third  room  a  cat  is  "^^^''ig 
bread  ;  bcnxoe  does  iCi  work,  and  is  thanked. — (9)  la  a  (crvrth  room  a  cat 
is  combiai;  itself.  Heroine,  in  pity,  combs  it,  and  cat  asks,  **  What  have 
yon  found  T  **  I'eatis  and  gold  !"  And  the  cat  rejoim,  *'  Pearls  aad  goU 
yoB  shall  bare  when  yoo  arc  married."— (10)  At  last  she  meeu  a  lady  wko 
lads  kcr  choose  between  a  beaotifnl  and  an  ngly  dress,  real  and  false  jewcU, 
Hcrotne  chooses  the  plain  dres  and  the  sham  jewels  as  befitting  bcr  sutioa; 
Imt,  because  she  is  beantiful  and  good,  she  obtains  ibe  bcautilol  dress  and  the 
real  jewels,  and  this  piece  of  advice  :  "  When  yoa  bear  the  donkey  bray,  do 
not  torn  ;  when  you  bear  the  cock  crow,  turn  round."     Uavii^  followed  this 
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advice,  heroine  has  a  gold  star  shining  from  her  brow. — (it)  Stepmother  is 
envious,  and  sends  stepsister  to  get  the  same.  But  she  does  with  %uch  an  ill- 
grace  what  heroine  tells  her,  and  gives  such  a  rough  answer  to  the  fourth  cat 
who  asks  what  she  finds  whilst  combing  her,  and  is  so  inconsiderate  in  her 
choice  of  gifts,  that  she  obtains  the  worst  dress  and  the  sham  jewels,  and  is 
told  to  turn  round  when  the  donkey  brays.  And,  following  this  advice, 
Caterina  gets  a  tail  on  her  brow,  and  goes  home  complaining.  And  the  more 
they  cut  it  the  more  tlie  tail  grows. — (12)  A  great  prince  comes  to  marry 
Nena,  and  stepmother  decides  to  palm  off  Caterina  instead.  .So  she  bids  her 
not  remove  veil  from  her  brow.  Nena  is  put  in  a  cask,  which  is  to  be  filled 
with  boiling  water. — (13)  But  whilst  the  prince  i*  going  off  with  the  veiled 
Caterina,  a  cat  jumps  on  to  the  rick  and  sings  ;  "  Miau,  miau,  the  cat  is  on  the 
rick  ;  the  beauty  is  in  the  cask  ;  the  ugly  gir!  is  in  the  saddle  ;  the  prince's 
white  horse  is  carrying  her."  The  prince  is  suspicious,  and  tears  off  the  veil, 
and  discovers  the  ugly  girl.— (14)  Then,  rushing  to  the  cask,  he  releases  the 
beauty,  and  puts  stepsisler  in  her  place. — (15)  The  mother  soon  comes,  and, 
unaware  of  the  exchange,  boils  her  daughter  to  death,  whilst  Nena  is  off  with 
the  prince  to  a  happy  bridal. 


IM.     No.  Ill,   pp.   19-21.     (Told  by   a  young  girl  called 
Nunziatina,  who  heard  it  at  Rapolano,  above  Jiiena.) 

**  II  Trottoun  di  Legno"  (The  Wooden  Top). 

(l)  Lady  on  the  point  of  death  tikes  off  her  ring,  and  makes  husband  promise 
that  he  will  marry  no  one  whom  it  does  not  fit.  At  her  death  he  makes  a 
long  search  for  one  who  can  wear  ring,  but  in  vain. — (2)  His  daughter  sees 
ring,  and  one  day  tries  it  on,  and  finds  it  fits  her  perfectly,  lier  father  at 
once  wants  to  marry  her.  She  refuses,  but  he  insists. — (3)  She  takes  counsd 
of  an  old  woman,  who  bids  her  demand  a  dress  with  golden  bells.  This  by 
the  aid  of  a  magician  is  provided.  She  next  demands  a  dress  with  gold  fish 
on  it,  and  tlito  a  dress  with  stars,  botli  uf  which  are  procured  by  magician. 
Old  woman  now  bids  her  a5ik  for  a  wooden  top,  which  will  just  hold  herself. — 
(4}  This  is  also  granted,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding  heroine  gets  inside 
top,  and  by  means  of  ma^ic  wind,  which  old  woman  provides,  heroine  is 
carried  off  to  a  far  country.  People  sec  wooden  top  travelling  by  itself, 
and  marvel.  An  inscription  on  the  top  says  it  will  belong  to  anyone  who  will 
take  care  of  it.  A  marquis  lakes  a  fancy  to  it,  and  takes  it  to  his  house. 
Then  the  girl  {/a  affa)  comes  out  of  it,  and  wails  on  him. — (5)  One  evealng 
marquis  is  going  to  a  ball,  and  heroine  begs  him  to  take  her  too.  Being 
refused,  she  takes  the  toogi  and  strikes  him  on  the  knees.  When  he  has 
started,  she  makes  herself  very  beautiful,  by  means  of  magic  wand,  gets  car- 
riage and  pair,  and  clad  in  dress  with  golden  bells  she  goes  to  ball  where 
marquis  falls  in  love  with  her.  Asked  whence  she  comes,  she  replies  :  '  *  From 
Rap-tong4,"  and  asks  the  marquis  to  accompany  her.  But  no  sooner  has  she  set 
foot  in  her  csu^riage  than  she  vanishes,  leaving   him    behind  atuisliedL — (6) 
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Stcond  day*  when  marqitu  refa««4  tn  uke  her  to  ball,  »be  htU  lam  over  tbe 
kaaes  iritii  s  b^oom ;  ifaeo  foQowv  is  carruge  and  fo«r,  dad  ta  gold-fiah  dies ; 
danlei  Cbt  fDari)a»  irith  bar  beasty,  aad  «*|»  the  comes  froa  Rap-farocMa  ;  Ikcn 
tavfafft  Ma  CO  aocompanf  bar,  aad  vamihci  from  Um  si  bdbcv.— (7)  Third 
•Igte  *0  happefu  aa  beHore ;  «hc  beats  him  vub  %Kovel ;  goes  to  ball  ia 
qtftUf  and  nix.  wevltif:  nUr  drcu ;  «ajs  tbe  com  s  Ctom  Rap-sbovei,  tbea 
VBidibei  (rnm  Us  %•>  mddeoly  that  he  faH*  in  a  ivoon.  Next  day  *be  uk^ 
wbf  b«  U  not  Koi*  £  agtia  to  ihe  ball.  MarqaU  «iy>  be  does  not  arisb  to  go 
»f(ain.  — <8)  Then  heroine  pret<nd«  «he  i«  il^  and&ha't  henelf  to  her  toomt^ 
vUeb  aba  tnMMbrroi  witli  ber  wand  so  that  it  would  oever  be  rccf>^ised  i 
IImi  MmuAfig  the  form  of  a  lovely  girl,  «he  takes  her  ^  at,  havifg  spread 
Bimiild  her  the  three  »plciidid  drukCL— {9)  Marqais  who  misses  her  com'ng 
to  work  a»  tuual,  i;on  to  lo^k  fur  bcTf  finds  and  recognises  her,  and,  full  of  joj, 
marrfoi  her. 


285   ^'f^'     No.  IX,  pp.  *9*30.     Told  by  man  named  Gargnani»  who 
u&ed  to  be  a  carter  (harocciaio), 

*'LkOchk"  (The  Geese). 

(1)  An  old  woman  has  such  an  extremely  beaaiirul  daughter  that  she  does 
not  allow  her  lo  tie  seen  by  anyone.  On  the  death  of  the  old  woman,  thegrrl, 
being  atone  in  Ihe  world,  and  not  wishing  to  be  looked  at,  lakes  off  the  old 
woman's  »kin  to  make  herself  a  dreKs  of  it.  Thus  disguised,  she  sets  out  and 
reaches  a  cUy.  — <2)  The  prince's  son  sees  her,  and  tAkes  pity  on  the  nice 
old  wuman.  He  i;ives  her  something  lo  eat,  and  sets  her  to  mind  the  geese. 
(3)  The  firm  day  she  gets  up  into  a  high  tower,  and,  thii.king  not  to  be  seen 
at  such  a  height,  Ivgins  to  take  off  the  old  woman's  guise.  But  the  geese» 
drawing  near,  catch  sight  of  her,  and  cry,  "Coco,  what  a  lovely  mistress 
have  we  I"— (4)  The  cook,  ovethearing,  wishes  to  S"Ive  the  mystery,  and 
iploa  that  night  at  ihe  key-hole  uhen  heroine  is  undressing,  and  sees  how 
her  beauty  lights  up  the  whole  room.— {5)  The  cook  informs  the  prince,  who, 
having  wen  for  himself  on  the  following  tvening,  would  mtrry  the  lovely  girl 
at  once.  But  the  cook  restrains  him,  and  says  he  will  manage  it. — (6)  So  the 
third  nigni  cook  steals  noisclcKsly  into  the  room,  and  hidts  the  skin  under  the 
liuUter.  Heroine,  unable  to  find  her  disguise  nn  wuking,  daies  not  go  forth 
to  tnind  the  Kec%e,  and  so  delays  ;  and  the  prince,  being  told  of  ir,  comes  to 
her  room,  and  she  U  filled  with  confusion.— (7}  But  he  takes  her  in  his  arms 
and  nutirics  her. 


286    ^i<^'    No.  XII»  pp.  32-35.     (Nat rated  by  Teresina  del  Ponte  a 

Signa.) 

"The  Cruel  Stepmother." 

(I)  Ki*  g'a  t>eautlful  wife  diea.  leaving  him  ■  lovely  daughter,     lie  marries 
•g^int  and  stepmother  u  jealuus  of   heroine.     King  his  lo  be  absent  siv 
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months  At  the  war,  and  stepmother,  in  spite  of  promise  to  take  ca;  e  of  heroine, 
resolves  to  t^et  rid  of  her.  She  sends  her  with  two  assassins  to  the  forest  on 
the  eve  of  father's  return,  pretending  she  is  sent  to  meet  him.  Assassins 
spare  heroine,  kill  a  lamb,  and  take  its  eyes  and  heart  to  stepmother,  together 
with  heroine's  dress  soaked  in  its  blood.  Instead  of  rewarding  assassins,  she 
contrives  their  fall  through  a  lrap*door,  which  kills  them.  Then  she  makes 
known  that  the  princess  has  died,  and  all  the  city  mourns. — (a)  King  returns, 
and  IS  overcome  with  grief.  Meanwhile,  Caterina  reaches  sea  shore,  where  an 
old  woman  meets  her,  and  befriends  her,  and  tells  her  to  open  to  none  whilst 
she  goes  out  to  beg. — (3)  One  day  Caterina  is  seen  at  the  window,  and  the 
queen  hearing  of  it,  at  once  promises  three  hundred  scw^i  to  an  old  witch  if 
she  will  kill  her.  Witch  comes  begging  under  heroine's  window,  and  at 
length  persuades  her  to  open  door  to  her.  She  then  gives  her  a  nosegay  and 
a  necklet  of  Auwcrs.  Caterina  is  enchanted,  and  the  witch  goes  away  and 
leceivcs  her  rewaid.  Old  woman  returns,  5nds  heroine  as  ihough  dead, 
guesses  wlmt  has  happened,  puts  her  in  an  iron  chest,  lights  four  candles 
round  her,  and  abandons  the  house. — {4)  One  day  prince  is  hunting  in  the 
forest,  when  a  whirlwind  drives  him  and  his  companions  to  seek  shelter. 
They  spy  a  light,  and  come  to  the  house.  Prince  finds  chest,  opens  it,  and 
falls  in  love  with  the  beautiful  corpse.  Tries  to  resuscitate  it,  but  in  vain. 
Then  has  chest  conveyed  to  palace,  and  keeps  it  in  his  own  room.  He  prays 
day  and  night  over  it,  neglecting  his  kingdom.— (5)  His  mother  begs  him  to 
give  audience  of  at  least  two  hours  a  day,  and  meanwhile  his  room  shall  be 
guarded  that  none  shall  enlcr  it-  King  yields,  but  mother  is  curious,  and 
enters  room  with  two  maidens.  They  turround  corpse,  and  one  takes  the 
nosegay  from  the  hand,  and  the  other  takes  the  garland  from  the  neck,  and 
the  corpse  comes  to  life. — (6)  King  returns,  and  instead  of  the  dead  one,  the 
living  comes  to  met:t  him,  and  there  is  great  rejoicing  in  the  kingdom.  The 
wedding  is  announced  ;  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  are  bidden — ^cvcn  Caterina's 
faiber  and  the  cruel  stepmother. — {7)  When  she  sees  Caterina  at  the  window 
she  wants  to  turn  back,  but  guards  have  orders  not  to  let  any  go  back.  At 
the  feast  heroine  tells  hc-r  story  from  the  beginning.  licr  sorrowful  father  is 
Ttlled  with  joy,  and  the  stepmother  would  like  to  hide  under  the  earth. 
Caterina  would  have  pardoned  her,  but  the  court  having  decreed  'hat  she 
!>hou]d  be  burnt,  a  huge  pile  is  erected^  and  so  the  ciuel  stepmother  ends  her 
days. 


Von  DER  Hagen,  Friedrich  Hein'rich,  Erziih/ufi^^n  und      49 
Miirchen.     Prenzlau,  1825.     Vol,  ii,  339-43. 


•^The  Three  Sisters." 


^^P  (1)  Mother  has  three  daughten.    The  youngest,  who  is  extremely  beautiful, 

r  is  hated  by  mother  and  sisters,  who  make  her  do  aU  menial  work  and  wear 

|<  rags.— \2)  Mother  ihrowa  poppies  into  the  ashes  for  her  to  sort     Once,  when 
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abe  is  weeping  over  this  task,  a  white  doTe  asks  if  it  can  help  her ;  heroine 
says  "  Yes"  : 

*'  Help  joar  crop,  bat  that  would  not 
Be  helping  for  my  little  pot." 

I>ove  helps,  and  before  flying  away  says,  if  she  would  like  to  go  to  church  and 
has  DO  good  clothes,  she  can  go  to  Urge  willow-tree  behind  the  viUage,  and 
say. 

**  Open,  hoUo«-  willow  tree  1 
Give  oat  lovely  clothes  to  roe," 

and  she  will  be  dressed  better  than  her  sisters. — (3)  Next  Sunday  heroine 
watches  mother  and  sisters  into  church,  then  gets  lovely  raiment  from  tree  and 
follows  them.  No  one  ever  knows  her.  and  mother  aod  sisters  often  talk  of 
(he  lovely  princess  who  appcan  in  church, — (4)  It  happens  one  day  that  a 
neighbouring  knight  picks  up  a  dainty  little  shoe,  and  wonders  to  what  pretty 
fool  it  can  belong.  He  hears  tell  of  mother  with  the  three  pretty  daughters  ; 
so  he  sends  shoe  to  her  house  with  the  request  that  he  may  have  the  girl  it 
tits  for  hU  bride. — (5)  Youngest  is  not  told  of  it,  bat  eldest  cuts  off  toes  aod 
puts  shoe  on.  Suitor  comes  to  receive  her  as  bis  bride,  and  takes  her  home. 
His  little  dog  will  not  be  pacified,  bui  keeps  running  round  him,  barking, 

•'  Bow-wow-wow, 
Master  has  got  the  wrong  bride  now." 

Then  it  is  found  that  girl  has  cut  off  her  toes  so  as  to  wear  shoe. — (6)  She  is 
taken  back  to  mother,  and  second  daughter  fetched  as  bride.  Tk>g  denounces 
her  in  like  manner;  her  toes  also  have  been  cut  ofl';  so  she  is  returned. — 
\j)  Votingest  daughter  is  no  longer  kept  in  hiding;  she  is  brought  forth, 
and  »hoe  fiU  her.     Dog  harks, 

**  BoW'Wow-uow, 
Master's  got  the  right  girl  now." 

Aud  iIm  young  trees  in  mother's  garden  uproot  themselves  to  follow  herwne, 
4Mt  plant  themselves  in  her  new  garden. 


IIahn,  Criechische  und  Alhantsische  Miirchen,  Gesammelt, 
ulwr^ctzt  und  erliiutcrt  von  J.  G.  von  Hahn.  Leipzig,  1864, 
Vol  ii  p.  70-     Story  No.  II. 

"  ASCHENPUTTEL." 

(t)  Three  sisters  spinning  with  their  mother  agree  that  the  first  one  who 
htr  thread  and  drops  her  spindle  shall  be  eaten  by  the  others.' — (2)  Tlie 
dvofw  her  spindle  thrice ;  she  is  twice  forgiven,  but  the  third  time  the 


See  note  35. 
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two  elder  si&iera  determine  to  enforce  the  agreemenu  They  kill  and  eat  the 
mother,  in  spite  of  the  prsyers  and  tears  of  the  youngest,  who  refuses  to  join 
them  «t  the  table  or  to  taste  her  mother's  flesh. — (3)  She  sitji  on  a  wooden 
saddle  which  stands  under  the  ben-roost,  and  becomes  covered  with  the 
droppings  of  the  fowls,  and  she  weeps  and  curses  her  sisters.  They  call  her 
Fowlsdungskin  m  derision. — (4)  When  they  have  finished,  the  heroine  collects 
her  mother's  bones  and  other  remains,  and  buries  them'  by  the  ashheap,  and 
every  day  she  fumigates  them  with  incense.  After  tlie  forty  days  arc  over  she 
desires  to  remoTc  them  to  another  place  ;  but  when  she  lifts  the  stone  under 
which  they  lie.  instead  of  the  Iwnes  she  tinds  three  costly  shining  dre.s.%es.  On 
one  is  embroidered  the  heaven  with  its  stars,  on  another  the  spring  with  its 
flowers,  on  the  third  the  sea  with  its  waves  ;  and  with  them  lies  a  great  heap 
of  all  sorts  of  money.— (5)  The  next  Sunday,  after  the  elder  sisters  have  gone 
to  church,  the  heroine  washes,  and  puts  on  the  first  of  these  three  dresses,  fills 
her  pockets  with  money,  and  goes  to  church.  Everyone  is  dazzled,  and  after 
the  service  many  follow  her  out  of  curiosity  ;  but  she  escapes  by  scattering 
money.  When  her  sisters  return  they  tell  her  of  the  beautiful  lady  who  had 
been  at  church,  and  show  the  money  they  have  picked  up,  telling  her  that  if 
she  had  gone  she  would  liave  had  a  share.  She  feigns  indifTerence. — (6  The 
next  Sunday  the  adventure  is  repeated. — (7)  The  third  Sunday  she  is  followed 
by  the  king's  sun,  and  in  running  away  she  loses  her  iiUpper.  While  the 
king's  son  picks  it  up  she  escapes— (S)  The  king's  son  makes  known  that  be 
will  many  ihe  woman  whose  foot  the  slipper  will  fit.  He  goes  from  house  to 
house  seeking  her.  The  heroine's  sisters  advise  her  to  try  the  slipper  00,  as 
her  foot  is  so  small  it  will  be  sure  lo  fit.  With  great  difficulty  she  is  persuaded 
to  try,  when  the  king's  son  comes  to  the  house  ;  and  he  marries  her. — (9)  When 
she  gives  birth  to  a  child  her  sisters  attend  her.  They  have  become  envious, 
and  shut  her  up  in  a  chest  and  throw  her  into  the  river.  [Nothing  is  said 
about  the  babe.]  The  chest  floats  and  comes  to  land,  where  it  is  found  by  an 
imbedlc  old  woman,  who  takes  it  for  firewood.  When  she  cleaves  it  with  her 
axe  the  heroine  springs  out,  which  so  frightens  the  old  woman  that  she  runs 
away  and  never  comes  back. — (to)  The  heroine,  left  alone,  prays  to  God  for 
a  cover  for  her  head,  that  she  may  not  hear  the  cries  of  the  wild  beasts  which 
disturb  her.  God  gives  her  the  covering  ;  she  prays  that  it  may  be  enlarged 
so  as  to  envelope  half  her  body.  Finding  this  prayer  too  is  granted,  she  prays 
for  a  great  casilc  with  every  convenience.  Scarcely  has  she  finished  her 
prayer  when  she  finds  herself  in  a  magnificent  castle  where  all  the  furniture 
can  hear  her  commands  and  perform  them,  and  answer  her  when  she  speaks. 
— 00  One  day  the  king's  son  comes  t}iat  way  hunting.  Seeing  the  castle, 
he  knocks  at  the  door,  and  the  door  opens  by  the  heroine's  command.  Sitting 
on  a  throne,  she  welcomes  him,  and  all  the  things  in  the  castle,  in  response  lo 
her,  bid  him  welcome.     Ife  does  not  recognise  her.    She  bids  the  table  be 


^  The  oolleclioo  and  cleaning  of  the  bones  of  the  dead,  and  their  burial 
in  tlie  bone-house  by  the   relatives,  accords  with  a  custom  of  the  Greek 
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laid,  and  Uiey  sit  down  to  cat — (12)  The  king's  son  steals  a  spoon.^  When 
they  have  finished  their  meal  she  asks,  "Table,  hast  thou  all  thy  linoi  ?** 
The  table  answers  "Yes".  She  then  asks,  "Spoons,  are  you  all  there?" 
They  answer,  "  Yes,  save  one" ;  and  that  one  answers,  •'  I  am  stuck  in  the 
guest's  boot.  "  Feigning  not  to  hear,  she  asks  again,  and  the  prince,  taroiDg 
very  red,  throws  the  spoon  secretly  away.  The  heroine  says,  "  Why  do  you 
blush  ?  I  see  very  well  what  you  have  done  ;  but  you  need  not  fear,  for  I  am 
your  wife  ;  and  thus  and  thus  has  it  happened  to  me."  She  tells  him  all,  and 
commands  the  castle  to  remove  to  the  capital.  The  whole  castle  moves 
accordingly.  Full  of  joy,  the  people  come  oul  to  meet  it.  The  prince  sends 
fur  his  two  sisters-in-l.tw  ;  with  his  own  hand  he  hews  them  in  pieces,  and 
lives  with  his  wife  happy  ever  after. 


166    Ibid.^  vol.  i,  p.  191.    No. 


XXVII.     (From  Ziza,  in  the  Province 
of  Epirus.) 


"Allerleirauh." 

(l)  A  widowed  king  desires  to  marry  his  only  daughter.  She  is  awerbc,  but 
at  length  says  she  will  consent  if  the  bishop  wiU  sanction  it.— (2)  The  father 
askf.  the  bi&hop,^  "If  one  brinjrs  up  a  lamb  and  fattens  it,  is  it  better  to  eat  it 
oneself  or  to  let  another  eat  it?''  The  bishop  replies  that  it  is  better  to  eat  it 
oncsrif ;  and  the  father  repeats  to  his  daughter  that  the  bishop  has  sanctioned 
the  marriage.— (3)  The  heroine  demands  first  two  dres';es  of  pure  gold,  the 
pockets  filled  with  ducats,  and  requires  bed  and  a  pit  to  be  mode  which  goes 
ten  fathoms  deep  into  the  earth.— (4)  When  these  are  ready  she  gets  into  Ihe 
bed,  j;aes  thereon  into  the  pit,  and  s-iys  :  *'  Eiirth,  open  further  !"  The  earth 
obeys;  she  en'crs  and  comes  to  another  place,  and  s*ays  there.  — (5)  The 
king'*  son,  hunting,  finds  her  wrapped  in  the  fell  of  an  animal.  He  ask«  : 
"  Art  thou  human?"  Finding  that  she  is,  he  takes  her  home  and  makes  her 
gnosehcrd. — (6)  One  day  the  king  gives  a  feast.  The  heroine  slips  out  of  her 
fell,  and  in  her  golden  clothes  goes  to  the  feast  and  dances.  The  king's  son 
wonders  who  she  is.  After  the  dance  he  follows  her  ;  but  she  escapes  by 
scattering  ducats,  which  he  stops  to  pick  up. — (7)  The  king's  son  gWes  another 
feast,  when  the  adventure  is  repeated, — (8)  The  king's  son  gives  a  third  feast ; 
and  afier  the  dance  he  pursues  the  heroine  again.  In  running  away  she 
loses  a  shoe,  which  he  picks  up,  sine  escapin^^  ihe  while.  The  king's  son  tries 
the  shoe  on  all  maidens,  but  cannot  find  wliom  it  will  6t.— (9)  As  the  maid- 


'  When  an  Albanian  bride  is  brought  home,  on  everything  being  ready  for 
setting  out,  the  vhm  [bridegroom's  conductor]  steals  two  spoons  which  He 
ready  for  the  purpose.  The  bridegroom's  party  also  steal  something  else — a 
cup,  a  glass,  or  the  like— which  is  afterwards  restored.  See  the  author's 
Aihantiisfhi  Studitn,  vol.  i,  p.  145. 

'  See  note  36. 
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s-rvints  are  g  tiny  to  bring  water  to  the  king  that  he  may  wash  before  eating, 
the  heroine  s'its  her  fell  at  the  knee,  so  that  when  she  kneels  her  g»ldcn  dress 
h  seen  throagh  it.  She  then  goes  to  the  servants  and  asks  permission  to  carry 
the  water  to  the  I<ing.  They  refuse.  The  king  hcaripg  the  altercation, 
interferes  in  her  favour ;  and  when  she  kneels  before  him  wi'h  the  water,  her 
goldcr  dress  glcims  through  the  slit.  The  king's  son  sees  it,  and  cries  out : 
"  It  is  you,  then,  that  have  tormented  me !"     He  marries  her. 

[/i/ole.—A  variant  from  Witia  makes  the  father  a  priest,  who  asks  his 
bishop :  "  I  have  an  apple  tree  standing  befort  my  door  ;  who  is  to  eat  the 
fniit — T  or  a  stranger  ?"  Tlie  heroine  desires  from  her  father  fine  clothes  and 
a  wooden  chest  in  human  form  with  a  key.  She  encloses  herself  in  this,  and 
runs  away.  She  is  attacked  by  sheep-dog^ ;  but  tliey  cannot  bite  her,  and  the 
shepherds  wonder  at  her  as  a  wooden  man] 


//'/(/,  vol.  ii,  p.   225.      Variant  of  story  No.  XXVII.      (Frum     167 

Smyrna.) 

"  Aij.kri.eirauh"  (second  version). 

(1)  A  king  protnis's  his  dying  *ife  to  marry  only  one  whom  her  ring  fits. — 
(2)  He  sends  through  the  whole  world,  but  the  ring  fitK  no  one. — (5)  After  the 
messepgurs  return,  his  daughter  finds  the  ring  on  the  table,  puts  it  on,  and  it 
fits  her.  The  king  therefore  demand*,  to  m  irry  her. — (4)  She  flics  to  her  room 
and  cries  out  to  her  Fate,  asking  why  she  had  been  awarded  such  a  doom. 
Her  Fate  appears,  and  tells  her  to  retiuire  fiom  her  father  firs*  a  silver,  then  ■ 
g>lden,  and  lastly  a  pearl  dress  wilhaut  slit  or  seam. — (5)  No  tailor  in  the 
k'ngd  )m  can  supply  such  dres>es,  but  the  k'ng,  while  Hunting,  mee's  the  devil 
and  gets  them  from  him.  Then,  by  the  advice  of  her  Fate,  the  heroine 
requires  a  long-haired  dress,  through  which  neither  her  eyes,  her  face,  her 
hands,  nor  her  feet  shall  be  recognised.  The  devil  furnishes  this  aUo. — (6) 
She  then  declares  herself  wilting,  but  stipulates  first  to  go  nnseen  to  the  bath, 
and  the  king  bids  his  subjects  close  their  shops  and  keep  indoors  while  she 
passes  through  the  streels.  She  is  then  conveyed  by  her  Fate,  unseen  by 
anyone,  to  a  cave  in  a  high  mountain,  where  she  remains  six  years  living  on 
bread  and  water  brought  lo  her  twice  a  day  by  her  Fate. — (7)  Atlas'  a  prince 
puth  up  a  hunting-box  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cave.  — (8).  The  smell  of 
the  food  cooking  there  attracts  the  heroine,  and  at  s'ght  of  her  the  cook.s  run 
away.  She  helpiv  herself  to  the  food  and  spoils  with  salt  what  she  leaves 
behind. — (9)  The  thiid  lime  she  does  this  the  prince  sees  her,  tracks  her  to 
her  cavern,  and  takes  her  to  his  palace.  There  she  is  called  the  Hairy,  from 
her  dress.  She  remains  speechles.^,  answering  always  by  signs.  The  prince 
becomes  so  much  attached  to  her  that  his  mother  grows  jealous. ~(io)  At  a 
great  wedding,  attended  by  the  prince  and  his  mother,  she  appears  thrice  in 
her  three  dresses.  The  prince  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  obtains  from  his 
mother  the  first  time  a  ring,  the  next  a  watch,  and  tlie  tliird  time  a  band  of 
pearls,  which  he  gives  her  succes^dvely.     She  escapes  each  time  by  throwing 
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money  among  the  crowd.— (n)  The  prince  (alls  sick  of  love  for  the  unknown 
lady,  and  his  mother  bakes  pastiy  for  him. — {12)  The  heroine  wishes  to  try 
her  hand  at  making  »ome»  but  she  is  forbidden.  The  prince  ovcrheart  the 
coDteniion,  and  interferes  ia  her  favour.  She  put*  into  the  pastry  ahc  irakes* 
Hrst  the  ring,  then  the  watch,  and  hutly  the  band  ol  pearls.  AH  the  pastry 
but  hers  is  burnt.  The  prince  recognises  the  tokens.  He  sends  and  begs 
shears  which  will  cuL  iron  and  steel,  and  cuts  her  hairy  garment  off. 


267  James  Orchard  Halliwell,  Nunery  Rhymes  and  Nursery  Taks 
of  England.  Story  No.  XLV,  in  verse.  (Taken  down  pre- 
vious to  1 84 1,  from  a  nurse  aged  Si.) 

"The  Story  of  Catskin." 

(i)  Gentleman  has  several  dnughters,  but  wonts  on  heir.  Tells  wife  if 
next  child  is  a  daughter  it  shall  be  outcast.  Wife  bears  daughter,  sends  her 
away,  and  afterwards  to  school,  lilt  she  is  fifteen.— (2)  Then  girl  determines 
to  go  to  service,  hides  gay  dresses  in  bundle  in  forest,  and  dons  catskin  robe. 
—(3)  She  is  engaged  as  scullion  at  castle,  where  cook  ill-treats  her. — (4) 
There  is  to  be  a  ball  ;  heroine  wants  to  go,  and  is  ridiculed  by  cook,  who 
dashes  basin  of  water  in  her  face.  She  goes  to  forest,  washes  in  waterfall, 
dons  heautiful  dress,  and  goes  to  ball.  Young  master  dances  with  her,  falls 
in  love,  and  asks  where  she  lives.  *'  At  the  sign  of  the  basin  of  water/'  she 
say*,  and  flics  from  the  ball-room. — {5)  Next  day  young  lord  confides  his  love 
to  his  mother.  There  is  a  second  ball ;  all  happens  as  before.  Cook  breaks 
heroine's  head  with  ladle.  She  goes  to  ball  ;  tells  young  lord  she  comes 
from  "the  sign  of  the  broken  ladle". — (6)  Third  time  cook  hits  her  with 
skimmer,  and  at  third  ball  heroine  says  she  lives  at  "  the  sign  of  the  broken 
skimmer'*.  But  this  lime  young  lord  follows  when  she  leaves,  hides  in  forest, 
and  watches  her. — (7)  Next  day  he  takes  to  his  bed,  sends  for  doctor,  con- 
lides  to  him  his  luvc  for  Catskin,  and  begs  that  none  but  she  .shall  be  allowed 
to  come  into  his  room. — (8)  He  gets  well,  and  marries  Catskin. — {9)  Some 
time  after,  heroine's  child  gives  alms  to  a  beggar's  child,  and  grandmother 
says,  *'  See  how  licggars'  brats  take  to  each  other."  Stung  by  the  taunt, 
heroine  persuades  husband  to  tcek  her  father,  who,  in  the  meantime,  has  lost 
all  his  other  children.  Father  is  overjoyed  at  having  outcasL  daughter  restored 
to  him. 


287    Th.  S.  Haukenas,  Hardanger;  Naiur^  Folkeiiv^  Foiketro,     VIL 

1891.     Pp.  579-88. 

"  Annemor'*  (Anna-mother  =  Anna  darling). 

(i)  Poor  fisherman,  with  many  children,  puts  a  fish  aside  daily  for  himself 
and  one  fur  each  child.     The  rest  arc  sold  by  Annemor  at  the  king's  caslle. 
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and  she  buys  oatmeal  cakc»  with  ihc  uiuney  ;  one  for  father,  one  lor  self,  and 
one  /or  each,  brother  and  sister.  She  is  obliged  to  cross  a  bridge,  where  she 
always  loses  her  own  loaf;  she  cries,  and  starves.  By  the  time  she  gets  home 
her  fish  has  always  got  lost  too.  She  gels  some  scraps  from  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  so  does  not  ((uite  starve  to  death.— (2)  Father  at  length  begins  to 
doubt  her  being  his  child,  thinking,  "  God,  perhaps,  does  not  know  her  as 
such,  not  allowing  her  to  eat."  He  therefore  exposes  her  in  the  forest,  where 
her  fortune  may  find  her  if  it  likes.  They  arc  weeping  there  together  when 
an  aged  man  comes  and  asks  why.  He  oflfers  to  take  Annemor  away  with 
him,  but  is  not  allowed  to  do  so.  He  then  asks  if  she  would  Hke  to  serve  in 
king's  castle.  If  she  should  ever  want  him  she  has  only  to  walk  out  to  the 
hill  hard  by. — (3)  Annemor  is  engaged  at  the  castle  to  carry  water,  cleanse 
the  fK>l$  and  pans,  and  sweep  the  floors.  Everyone  is  kind  to  her,  the  piince 
excepted.  One  day  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  way  she  has  cleaned  his 
slippers  (clogs),  and  gives  her  a  box  on  the  ear  with  them.— (4)  She  goes  cry- 
ing to  the  hill,  where  the  hill'inan  consoles  her,  saying  that  there  are  lo  be 
held  three  large  gatherings  of  lords  and  ladies,  that  the  prince  may  choose  a 
queen.  When  everyone  has  started,  she  has  only  to  repair  to  the  hill,  where 
she  will  find  a  brass  he-goat  on  which  to  ride  to  church,  and  a  brass  dress  to 
put  on.  The  following  time  the  goat  and  dress  will  be  of  silver,  and  the 
third  time  of  gold.  She  must  leave  church  before  sermon  is  finLshcd.— (5)  All 
happens  in  this  manner.  The  brass  he-goat  is  too  '{uick  for  prince  to  catch 
him,  though  he  takes  his  swiftest  horses. — (6)  The  tliird  time  the  prince  is  so 
near  to  heroine  that  she  cannot  wait  lo  change  her  golden  dress,  but  throws 
rags  on  over  ii. — (7)  Prince  imagines  the  fair  lady  lives  not  far  off,  so  invites 
the  whole  neighbourhood  lo  a  ball.  Queen  bids  Annemor  come,  and  drags 
her  in  during  the  dancing,  in  spite  of  her  resistance.  Queen  begs  one  of  the 
lords  to  dance  with  her.  Annemor  is  a  good  dancer,  and,  in  turn,  everybody, 
even  the  prince,  is  glad  to  dance  with  her.  Something  like  a  gold  circle 
seems  to  glitter  tienealh  her  dress.  The  faster  she  turns  the  more  of  it  is 
seen, — (8}  At  last  she  is  obliged  to  throw  ofTher  tags,  and  when  she  stands 
in  golden  dress  the  prince  asks  for  her  hand  and  heart. — (9)  Next  morning 
she  goes  to  hill.  Old  man  tells  her  that  ihcy  will  bring  her  a  looking*glass, 
and  she  will  see  in  it  how  once  she  hunted  about  and  cried  for  her  oatmeal 
cakes.  The  sight  will  make  bcr  burst  into  laughter;  princt:  will  a&k  the 
reason,  and  she  must  say,  "  Here  the  castle  is  built  only  on  pillars  of  brass 
and  iron  ;  bul  my  father's  house  stands  on  pillars  of  gold  and  silver."^  Pre- 
sently, when  she  gives  this  answer  to  prince,  he  immediately  desires  to  see 
this  magnificent  castle. — (10)  Annemor  goes  crying  to  the  hill.  '*Don'l  be 
downcast,"  says  the  hill'man.  "Drive  in  a  straight  line  from  here  till  you 
come  10  the  castle.     It  i^  yours.     It  is  your  dowry  from  me." 


-  See  nule  37. 
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288    Houschoid  SforUs  from  ike  Land  of  Hoftr  ;  or^  Popmar  Myths  of 
Tirol.     By  the  author  of  **  Patranas,  or  Spanish  Stories,"  etc. 
[Miss  R.  H.  Busk.]     London,  1871.     P.  158.     (Translation  or 
adaptation  from  some  undisclosed  source.     The  scene  of  the 
tale  is  laid  in  the  Parseier  Thai.) 

"Klein-Else." 

(t)  A  noblcm&n,  defeated  in  battle  by  his  enemy,  and  mortally  wounded. 
gives  directions  to  his  only  daughter  how  to  escape  —(a)  She  Bies,  disguised 
in  rags  and  {3)  mcc's  an  unknown  knight  at  the  foot  of  a  cerUin  rock,  fic 
takes  pity  on  her,  and  saying.  "  Open,  hoary  rock  I"*  displays  a  hidden 
treasure,  from  which  be  gives  her  leave  to  come  and  take  whatever  she  will, 
but  she  b  to  make  good  use  of  it,  for  on  that  will  depend  her  future  happi- 
ness. He  will  return  in  seven  years  to  see  what  use  she  has  made  of  it,  and 
meantime  she  U  to  remember  his  name,  or  woe  will  betide  her.  She  lakes  a 
few  pieces  of  money,  and,  going  on  her  way,  takes  service  (4)  a»  a  poultry- 
maid  at  a  young  nobleman's  caslle. — {5)  On  Sunday  she  goes  to  the  rock, 
and,  taking  a  robe  of  sunbeams,  goes  to  church,  where  she  is  seen  by  the 
young  baron.  Aflerwards  she  returns  the  dress,  and  resumes  her  rags. — (6) 
The  next  Sunday  she  takes  from  the  treasure  a  robe  of  moonbeams.  The 
bararv  orders  his  waiting-men  Lo  Jclaiii  her  as  she  leaves  Uie  church,  but  she 
escapes  them  by  scattering  money. — {;)  The  third  Sunday  she  chooses  a 
garment  blue  like  the  ftky,  and  iiparkling  with  stars.  The  baron  slips  a 
goM  ring  on  her  linger  before  she  leaves  the  church,  and  again  she  con* 
trivcj  to  escape  his  waiting-men  as  before. —(S)  He  falls  ill  with  love,  and 
refuses  every  amusement.  His  aunt,  the  Countess  Janfcnstcin,  proposes  a 
bLiiit]uel  tu  which  everyone  from  far  and  near  is  to  be  invited.  He  agrees 
to  this,  but  will  eat  nothing  but  pancakes.  The  cook,  in  her  anxiety,  bums 
them, — (f>)  Klein-tilse,  the  poultry-maid,  tries  her  hand,  makes  a  pancake, 
and  puts  the  ring  he  has  given  her  into  it,  and  also  a  diamond-ring  taken 
from  the  rock.  The  baron  finds  them,  and  sends  for  the  cook,  who  is 
compelled  lo  confess  who  made  the  pancake.— (10)  Meantime,  Klein-Else 
goes  to  the  rock  and  obtains  a  splendid  dress  and  a  reiinue  of  servants.  The 
baron  sends  for  her  ;  she  comes  in  state,  and  declares  her  true  name  and 
rank.  They  arc  married,  and  have  several  children,— (11)  The  seven  year« 
pass,  and  the  mysterious  knight  comes  to  find  her.  She  has  forgotten  his 
name.  He  take:<  her  to  the  treasure-ruck  and  bids  it  open.  She  sees  within, 
instead  of  treasure,  all  the  misery  she  might  have  relieved,  but  has  omitted  to 
relieve  in  her  selfish  enjoyment  of  the  good  fortune  which  has  come  to  ber. 
Iter  husband,  seeking  hei^  finds  only  her  dead  body  kneeling  against  the 
ircBMirerock. 


Sec  note  38. 
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I^rnRlA\r,  XII  Conti  Pomiglianesi,      Nai>oli,   1877.     Tp.  42-45.  313^ 
(From  AvcUino,  Principato  Ulteriore.) 

"'E  TRE   KiGME  d'  'O  Re," 

(I)  King  has  three  daughters.  One  evening  he  tcUs  them  that  he  will 
want  to  hear  the  following  morning  what  each  of  them  has  dreamt'  Next 
day  eldest  daughter  tells  him  she  dreamt  that  she  married  a  prince;  the 
second  daughter  that  she  married  a  k'ng;  the  youngest,  that  she  married  an 
emperor. — fa)  Father  conceives  dislike  for  youngest  daughter,  because  he 
fears  she  will  marry  someone  above  hi5  own  rank,  One  day  he  calls  faith* 
ful  servant,  and  bids  bim  take  her  out  in  carriage  to  the  wood,  kill  her 
there,  and  bring  back  her  blood  and  one  of  her  fingers.  Servant  drives  her 
to  the  wood,  but  feels  pity  for  her,  and  whilst  deliberating  about  murdering 
her,  sees  in  the  distance  a  sheep,  which  he  k'lls  instead.  He  takes  the 
sheep's  blood,  but  is  obliged  to  cut  ofT  one  of  heroine'-,  lingers.  Tlien  he 
leaves  her  alone  in  the  wood.-'{3)  At  night  she  is  terrified  at  hearing  wild 
beasts  J  sees  a  light  in  the  distance,  and  walks  towards  it.  She  comes  to  the 
bouse  of  an  ogre  {Uora).  and  knocks  at  the  door.  The  ogress  opens  to  her, 
warns  her  that  when  husband  returns  he  will  eat  her,  but  lakes  pity  on  her, 
and  lets  her  hide  behind  the  door.  Ogre  returns,  and  remarks,  "What  a 
smell  of  Christians  !"'  Ogress  persuades  him  it  is  nothing,  and  makes  believe 
ihe  is  tncnntt. — (4)  One  day  she  presents  heroine  as  her  own  child,  and  they 
both  treat  her  aji  such. — (5)  One  day,  when  ogre  and  ogress  have  gone  out, 
heroine  unlocks  and  enters  forbidden  chamber,  is  entranced  with  all  the  beau- 
tiful tilings,  and  walk^  oat  on  the  balcony.  The  emperor's  palace  \s  close  by, 
and  the  parrot  there  says  : 

*'  Bella  figliola,  bella  6glioIa, 
I'Uorco  ti  cresce,  I'Uorco  ti  'ngrossa 
Pc'  ti  mangid." 

She  is  very  frightened  ;  but  when  ogress  Icams  what  has  happened,  she  bids 
ber  SKy  next  time  to  parrot : 

*'  Pappogallo,  pappagallo, 
de  'sta  coda  *no  bello  vcntaglio, 
dc  'sla  capo  'no  bello  baslone, 
SarL>  mogUe  al  tuo  padrone." 

(6)  Heroine  goes  again  to  tlie  balcony,  and  replies  to  parrot  as  bidden.  Bird 
is  much  annoyed,  and  goes  in  to  tell  his  master,  who,  being  fond  of  it,  says 
he  will  find  out  who  the  girl  i*,  and  slay  her.  Accordingly  the  emperor  is  in 
hiding,  ready  to  slay  heroine  the  next  time  she  comes  to  talk  to  the  parrot. 


>  Fur  abstract  of  this  story,  sec  Appendix. 

*  See  note  ^9.  >  See  note  4a 
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238    find.    Note  to  No.  XI,  pp.  163-66.    (In  Milanese  dialect.    Taken 
down  literally  as  told  by  peasants,  labourers,  or  servants.) 

*'SCIND1RIN-SCINDIR0LU." 

(!)  A  merchant  ha*  three  daughters  :  two  are  ugly,  but  the  youngest  is  rery 
bcantiful  ;  wlierefure  elder  sisters  ill-treat  her,  and  make  her  ^tay  in  the  kitchea 
chimney-corner.— (2)  King  gives  a  ball,  and  the  elder  sisters  go  decked  out 
in  silks  and  tincry.     Left  alone,  heroine  goes  into  the  garden  and  begins  to 
weep.     A  lady  comes  up  to  her  and  asks  why,  then  gives  her  a  wand,  bidding 
her  go  to  her  room,  strike  with  the  wand,  and  she  will  get  everything  she 
wants  for  the  ball.     When  she  gets  to  the  door  she  is  to  strike  with  wand 
and  a  carriage  will  appear  ;  then,  arrived  at  the  hall,  she  can  u^ic  wand  again* 
and  carriage  will  vanish.     Tlnis  heroine  goes  beautifully  dressed  to  the  ball  ; 
her  sisters  see  her  ;  so  does  the  prince,  who  admires  her  greatly  and  dances 
wiLh  her.     Then  slie  vanishes,  and  he  is  beside  himself;  at  least  he  wanted 
lo  see  her  to  her  carriage. — (3)  Next  morning  sisters  find  her  sitting,  as  usoal, 
by  the  hearth,  and  tell  her  about  llie  lovely  girl  at  the  ball.     "  You  sliould 
have  sren  her,  Cinderella  ;  she  had  eyes  just  like  yours."     '*  It  was  me,'* 
"What?"     *'I  said    if  llie  piiiice  gives  a  ball  to-night  I  shall  go  again." 
They  sny,  how  can  she  go?  tor  she  has  nothing  to  wear.     King  gives  another 
ball  in  the  hope  of  seeing  lovely  strangei ;  sisters  attend,  and  heroine  appears 
again,    beautifully  dressed.     Prince   rushes   lo  meet    her,    and   they    dance 
together  ;  then  she  gives  a  nosegay  uf  tlowers  to  one  of  her  sisters,  and  is 
about  to  leave.     Prince  follows  her  ;    she   strikes  her   wand,   the  carriage 
appears,  and  she  goes  home  to  bed.  — (4)  Next  morning  sisters  talk  about 
ball  and  show  her  the  nosegay.     They  again  say  that  the  lady's  eyes  weie 
like  hers,   and  she  says,    •'  Yes,   it    was  rae" ;    and,  asked  what  she  said, 
rcpUes,  *'l  said  that  if  the  jirince  gives  another  ball  you  will  see  me  there 
again."     They  say,  "What  folly  !"  who  is  there  lo  take  her  ?    AH  happens 
the  same  a  third  time.     Prince  asks  heroine  who  she  is,  and  says  he  wants  to 
marry  her.     She  says  she  cannot  possibly  tell  him  where  .she  lives,  neither 
can  she  marry  him.      He  gives  her  a  ring,  and  vows  he  will  marry  no  one  who 
dues  not  fiist  present  it  to  him.     She  accepts  the  ring,  but  says  it  would  be 
difficult  for  her  to  become  his  wife.     Then  she  gets  home  as  before.— (5)  The 
same  conversation  Lakes   place   next    morning  with   the  sisters.      Presently 
they  tell  her  that  the  prince  has  fallen  ill  because  he  cannot  find  his  lady-love. 
Then  heroine  goes  into  the  garden,  aiid  is  very  sorrowful ;  the  lady  appears 
to  her  and  asks  why  she  looks  so  sad,  then  bids  her  go  induurs  and  say  that 
she  wants  to  go  out  to  service  ;  then  she  is  to  ask  at  the  palace  if  tliey  want 
a  servant,  and  try  to  get  engaged  as  waiting-maid   to  the   queen. — (6)  She 
does  as  bidden,  and  queen  tokcs  her.     The  prince  is  ill  in  bcdj  and  one  day, 
when  his  fuud  is  ready  to  be  taken  up  to  him,  heroine  asks  leave  lo  carry  it 
as  far  as  his  ante-room  ;  then  she  slips  the  ring  into  the  gruel.     Prince  finds 
it,  and  asks   who  made  the  food.     "The  cook."     Then  he  inquiies  who 
brought  it  to  the  room,  and  sends  for  his  motherV  waiting-maid. — (7)  She 
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goes  reluctantly,  and  prince  recognises  her  as  the  beauty  of  the  ball.  She 
iiays  yes.  It  is  she,  and  she  wanted  to  return  his  ring,  and  knew  no  other  way. 
He  wants  to  marry  her,  but  she  says  she  is  but  a  poor  girl,  and  no  fit  bride 
for  him.  Then  he  calls  his  mother,  and  says  he  will  marry  her  maid  or 
nobody.  Queen  is  willing.  When  the  sisters  hear  of  it  ihey  are  very 
jealous,  but  heroine  shows  ihem  kindness  always. 


Ibid.^  pp.  183-90.      No.  XIII. 

"Il  Luccio"  (The  Pike). 

{i^  Widow  with  one  daughter  marries  widower  with  extremely  beaatiful 
daughter.  One  day,  his  Majesty  passing  window,  sees  lovely  girl.  One  girl 
is  weaving,  the  other  making  reels  of  silk.  King  enters  house,  and  wants  to 
see  cloth.  Every  day,  at  the  same  hour,  he  comes  and  says  to  the  beauty, 
*'  Good  day  and  good  year  to  her  who  weaves",  and  adds,  ''  Good  day  to  her 
who  makes  reels.**  Siepmother,  who  is  jealous  for  her  own  daughter,  acts 
her  to  weave,  and  the  other  girl  to  make  reels.  King  then  says,  "  Gopd  day 
to  her  who  weaves  ;  good  day  and  good  year  to  her  who  makes  reels." — (2) 
Then  mother  sends  heroine  to  fairies  for  a  sieve.  On  the  way  she  meets  old 
woman,  who  tells  her  she  has  to  pass  through  dangers  ;  explains  to  her  which 
house  it  is  ;  tells  her  to  be  very  careful  not  to  break  stairs,  which  are  of  glass, 
and  that  she  will  have  to  search  fairies'  heads,  and  whatever  she  finds,  must 
only  say,  "Pearls  and  diaiuonds."  Then  she  will  ask  for  sieve.  They  will 
take  her  into  room  full  of  ugly  and  pretty  hats,  ind  ugly  and  pretty  dresses, 
and  will  a&k  which  she  would  like.  She  must  choose  the  uglteat  of  each. 
When  she  is  leaving,  ihey  will  tell  her  not  to  turn  when  ass  brays,  but  when 
it.c  hcais  r^)V{-/'c7Yi/>.  — (3]  Heroine  follows  these  ir  structions.  She  chooses 
worst  hat  and  dress,  and  gets  the  best  Fairies  give  her  sieve,  and  start  her. 
She  turns  when  cock  crows,  and  gets  star  in  middle  of  her  head.  Step- 
mother tries  to  tear  it  oflf,  but  it  grows  the  larger  and  brighter. --(4)  She  sends 
her  own  daughter  fi>r  the  sieve.  Girl  meets  same  old  woman,  who  gives 
exactly  the  same  instructions.  Stepsister  reaches  fairies*  house  ;  breaks  glass 
stair  ;  insults  fairies  when  searching  their  heads  ;  chooses  best  hat  and  dresn, 
and  gets  worst ;  is  told  not  to  turn  when  cock  crows,  but  when  ass  brays  ; 
does  so,  and  gets  ass-taQ  on  brow.  The  more  mother  cuts  it,  llie  longer  it 
grows. — (5I  Stepmother  sends  heroine  on  menial  errands  ;  tires  her  out,  and 
ill-treats  her,  hoping  she  will  die.  She  is  sent  to  buy  some  pike.  One  of 
them  says,  when  she  is  about  to  kill  it :  "  Don't  kill  me  !  Throw  me  into 
the  fountain  1"  Heroine  takes  it  to  fountain  in  garden.— (6)  King  comc5 
every  day  to  look  at  heroine,  and  one  day  tells  stepmother  that,  whether  she 
will  or  CO,  he  means  to  marry  her.  He  will  have  to  go  on  a  jooiney  of 
many  months  after  he  has  given  the  ring.  Stepmother  says  he  must  order  a 
carriage  of  iron,  so  that  heroine,  who  is  delicate,  shall  not  fall  i!t  through 
exposure  during  the  journey.     King  orders  such  a  carriage,  and  it  is  ready. 
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<7)— After  tbe  wedding,  when  they  go  to  palace  for  refrcshocntE,  benn'ne  re- 
roembeft  the  pike,  and  runs  to  the  foantain,  calU  It,  and  says  good-bye. 
Pikf  bids  her  take  it  thence,  and  throw  it  into  lake.  She  does  so»  and  re- 
tnms  to  king.  — (S)  Stepmother  hides  own  daughter  under  a  tub  ;  then  tells 
bcroioe  thai  wheo  they  have  drireo  a  little  way,  she  must  say  tbe  «rants  to 
get  down  for  a  momenL  They  leave  the  palace.  Heroine  sap  she  wants  to 
alight,  and  king  has  carriage  stoppei.  Stepmother  gets  oat  loo,  takes 
heroine  to  the  tub,  (ears  out  her  eyes,  lifts  up  tab,  pats  her  iiuide,*  as»d  g^rcs 
tbe  eyes  into  her  hand,  saying,  "  Here,  pat  them  in  your  pocket."  Sbe  takes 
ugly  daughter,  who  was  oodcr  tub,  and  pats  her  in  tbe  carriage.  She  is 
scarcely  inside,  when  all  the  cats  behind  carnage  begin  : 

**  Miaoo,  miaou,  miaoa ! 

Poor  Beauty  is  in  tbe  tub  now. 
The  ngly  girl  rides  in  the  carriage  ; 
The  devil  has  got  her  in  maxriage.'* 

King  sajrs,  "Go  with  the  cats,  and  see  what  ts  under  the  tab."  Mother  will 
not. — 19)  Servants  go,  raise  the  tub,  and  find  poor  heroine  with  her  eyes  cot. 
She  a&ks  servants  to  lead  her  to  the  stream  that  she  may  wash  the  eyes  there. 
Pike  says  :  *'  Wash  yourself  tlius,  and  put  your  eye  in  its  place  ;  now  do  the 
same  to  the  other  side,  and  your  sight  will  be  restored."  Her  eyes  are  all 
right  Pike  sajs :  "  When  you  turn  back,  take  those  two  apes,  your  step. 
mother  and  stepusler,  and,  at  my  order,  have  them  put  into  the  tub,  and  let 
no  one  come  to  I  heir  aid.  Then  return  and  fetch  me,  and>  when  you  get 
home,  put  me  in  the  fountain  in  your  garden."  Heroine  returns  to  carriage. 
Prince  is  surprised  to  sec  the  servants  returning  with  the  bride  herself,  and 
remarks,  *'  One  bride  in  the  carriage,  and  one  in  the  road?"  Heroine  says, 
"  Before  I  get  in,  grant  me  a  favour,  your  Majesty.  Have  those  two  wicked 
women  taken,  and  put  under  the  tub  where  they  left  me ;  1  can  have  nothing  to 
do  with  you  else." — (lO)  Tlicy  are  put  in  the  tub,  which  is  closed  with  pad- 
lock that  none  may  rescue  them.  Heroine  fetches  pike,  enters  carriage,  and 
off  they  go.  King  understands  now  why  cunning  stepmother  in^ii>ted  on  iron 
carriage.  Had  it  been  of  glass  he  would  have  seen  that  she  wanted  to  palm 
off  her  own  daughter.  They  reach  palace,  amid  rejoicings  of  the  people. — 
(li)  Heroine  puts  pike  in  fountain,  and  every  day  goes  to  talk  with tL  When, 
after  some  years,  it  dies,  she  puts  it  under  glass  shade,  surrounds  it  with  pre- 
cious stones,  and  keeps  it  in  the  best  room. 


240  ^t'^;  pp.  195-201.     No.  XIV. 

"  La  BEhUi  E  LA  Brutta." 

(1)  Widower,  with  one  daughter,  marries  again,  and  has  another  daughter. 
Stepmother  ill-treats  heroine  ;  sets  her  spiiming-task.  One  day  gives  her 
pound  to  spin  before  evening,  or  she  will  get  no  supper. — (2)  Heroine  goes 


See  note  41. 
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out  weeping.  Meets  old  woman,  who,  hearing  of  her  trouble,  tells  her  to  go 
tu  wood,  where  she  wilt  find  a  cow,  and  say  to  it : 

**  With  your  mouth  spin,  spin,  away, 
With  your  hums  wind,  wind,  I  pray. 
I  will  pluck  you  sweetest  hay." 

By  evening  heroine  brings  home  flax  all  ready  spun  and  wound. — (3)  Next 
day  stepmother  sends  own  daughter,  giving  her  only  haU-a-pound  of  wool,  of 
which  she  does  not  spin  a  quarter. — (4)  Day  after  she  sends  heroine  again 
with  two  pounds  to  spin.  She  meets  same  old  woman,  who  bids  her  say 
same  words  to  cow  in  the  wood.  She  returns  at  night  with  task.  done.  Next 
day  she  gets  three  pounds  spun  in  same  way. — (5)  Then  stepmother  gives  her 
shirt  to  sew,  and  if  not  finished  by  evening,  she  will  get  no  supper.  Old 
woman  sends  heroine  to  wood  to  say  to  cow  t 

*'  With  your  mouth  thread,  thread,  I  pray, 
With  your  horns  slitch,  stitch,  away, 
I  will  pluck  you  sweetest  hay.'* 

Stepmother  is  at  a  loss  to  find  fault  with  her. — (6)  Neitt  day  she  sends  her  to 
fairies  for  a  sieve  to  siA  floor  for  bread.  Heroine  knocks  at  door,  and  buries 
ask,  "Who  is  it?"  "Friends."  "Come  softly;  the  stairs  are  glass.'' 
Heroine  takes  oA' shoes  to  go  more  gently.  Fairies  say,  "Be  so  good  as  to 
comb  me.  What  do  you  find  in  my  head  ?"  "  Pearls  and  diamonds." 
"  Pearls  and  diamonds  you  will  have.  Kindly  make  my  bed.  What  do  you 
find  there  ?'*  "Gold  and  silver."  "Gold  and  silver  you  shall  have.  Do 
me  the  kindness  to  sweep  my  house.  What  do  you  Bnd  ?"  "  Rubies  and 
cherubs,"  "Rubies  and  cherubs  you  shall  have."  They  then  show  her  lots 
of  dresses,  and  bid  her  choose.  She  ta.kcs  one  of  the  worst ;  they  give  her 
the  most  beautiful  instead.  Told  to  help  herself  to  money  in  another  room, 
she  takes  three  or  four  bad  pennies  ;  instead  of  which  they  give  her  gold  and 
silver.  They  show  jewel<<ase,  and  bid  her  choose  pair  of  ear-rings,  giving 
her  diamond  pair  instead  of  broken  ones.  They  say,  "  When  you  get  to  the 
bridge,  turn  round  ;  you  will  hear  a  cock  crow."  Heroine  turns  round  on  the 
bridge  when  cock  crows,  and  gets  lovely  star  on  brow.  Stepmother  tries  to 
remove  star,  but,  if  she  cuts  it  with  a  knife,  it  reappears  more  beautiful  still. 
(7)  Next  day  she  sends  own  daughter,  who,  on  being  lold  to  go  softly  upsturs, 
makes  as  much  noise  as  possible,  and  breaks  all  the  stairs.  "  Comb  me. 
What  do  you  find?"  "Ticks  and  lice,  you  filthy  people,  you  I"  "Ticks 
and  lice  you  shall  have.  Make  my  bed.  What  do  you  find?"  "Fleas  and 
bugs."  Such  shall  &lic  have,  "Sweep  my  house.  What  do  you  find?" 
**  Sweepings,  and  dirt,  and  filth,  you  horrid  people  1 "  Such  shall  she  havt. 
She  chooses  best  dress,  and  gets  worst  ;  fills  her  lap  with  money,  which  is 
exchanged  for  three  bad  pennies  ;  gets  the  broken  car-rings  instead  of  those 
she  chooses.  They  say,  "  When  you  gel  to  the  bridge,  turn  round ;  you  will 
hear  an  ass  bray."  She  turns,  and  gets  ass-tail  on  the  top  of  her  head.  The 
more  mother  cuts  it,  the  more  it  grows,  so  daughter  is  uglier  than  ever. — (S) 
One  day  king  pa.s!cs,  and  asks  mother  for  a  few  apples  from  tree  near  house. 
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She  calls  own  daagbter  to  pick  some,  but  they  keep  ttretcbini^  up  out  of 
reach.  King  says,  is  there  no  one  in  house  who  can  pick  a  few  apples.  Step. 
mother  says  her  other  girl  is  fit  for  nothing  ;  is  always  amongst  the  ashes. 
King  hu  her  called.  Heroine  dons  dress  the  fairies  gave,  which  rings  like  a 
bell  AS  she  comes  downstairs.  Stepmother  says,  "Hsrk  at  that  stupid 
Cinderella ;  she  is  dragging  the  shovel  after  her."  King  asks  her  to  pick  a 
few  apples  ;  tree  bows  down,  and  hlU  her  lap  in  a  minute.  King  would 
marry  her  ;  stepmother  consents,  and  it  is  arranged  that  to  three  days  carriage 
shall  be  sent  to  fetch  her.  King  sends  outfit  and  seven  rings. — (9)  On  wed- 
ding morning  stepmother  dresses  np  own  daughter,  puts  heroine  naked  inside 
cask,  and  sets  water  to  boil.  King  drives  off  with  wrong  girl,  and  cat  runs 
behind  carriage,  saying  s 

**  Miaou,  miaon,  miaon  ! 
In  the  cask  is  the  beauty  now  ; 
And  the  hideous,  ill-tempered  thing 
Is  driving  away  with  the  king." 

King  heeds  not,  but  cat  fullows  mewing,  and  so  annoys  him  that,  at  length. 
he  says,  "Turn  back.*'~(io)  Then  he  hods  heroine  naked  in  ca&k,  recognises 
her,  takes  clothes  oB'  stepsister,  puts  her  in  cask,  dresses  heroine,  and  off  they 
go.— (It)  Stepmother  begins  filling  cask  with  tuiling  water;  daughter  cries 
out,  '*  Mamma,  you  are  scalding  me  I"    Stepmother  says  : 

'*  Yon  ate  not  a  child  of  mine ; 
My  girl  has  a  husband  fine  ; 
Seven  rings  on  her  fingers  shine." 

Daughter  screams  again  ;  mother  replies  in  sanw  words.  When  she  finds  she 
has  killed  own  daughter,  she  fears  to  tell  (athei.— {12)  She  dresses  up 
corpse,  and  sets  her  on  chair  by  the  door,^  with  distaff  beside  her  as  though 
she  were  spinning.  Father  comes  along,  and  says,  "What  arc  you  doing 
there?— always  sleeping  instead  of  working  I"  and  gives  corpse  a  blow  which 
knocks  it  down.  Mother  weeps,  and  says  he  has  killed  her  child.— ( 13)  Father 
is  Imprisoned,  and  afterwards  mother  is  found  guilty  and  shot. 


241  -^^f*^*  pp.  202-207.  No-  XV.  (This  stor>',  also  called  "Novella 
dc'  Gaiti",  was  contributed  by  Gherardo  Nerucci,  to  whom  it  was 
told  by  Silvia  Vannucchi  of  Moniale.) 

**  La  Bella  Caterina." 

(1)  Countrywoman  has  two  daughters.  Caterina  is  very  beautiful,  but 
mother  loves  ugly  daughter  best,  and  tries  all  possible  meam  to  spoil 
Catcrina'i  beauty.     At  last  she  plots  with  ugly  daughter  to  send  Caterina  to 


1  See  note  43. 
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^'Ct  sieve  from  Biiries,  who  are  wicked,  and  will  be  certain  to  scratch  her 
face.  She  calls  Caterina,  tells  her  they  must  make  bread,  and  there  is  no 
^ieve  in  house  to  sifi  flour  ;  she  must  go  at  once  to  wood,  and  ask  fairies  for 
theirs.  Caterina  turns  pale,  dreading  treatment  of  fairies,  and  begs  mother 
not  to  send  her.  Mother  and  sister  are  so  unkind  that  fairies  could  not  treat 
her  worse,  so  she  goes. — (2]  Entering  the  wood,  she  meets  old  man,  who 
asks  why  she  looks  so  troubled.  She  tells  all.  She  need  not  fear  fairies  ;  he 
will  tell  her  what  to  do.  " First  tell  me  what  is  making  my  head  itch?" 
Caterina  looks,  and  says,  **I  see  pearls  and  diamonds."  "Pearls  and 
diamonds  shall  fall  to  your  lot.  When  yon  get  to  fairies*  house,  knock,  and 
if  they  say,  'Put  your  finger  in  key-hole,'  put  in  a  stick,  which  they  will 
chop  ofl  They  will  take  you  to  room  full  of  cats,  some  sewing,  some  spin- 
ning, some  making  hose — all  cngag,Kl  in  some  work.  Without  being  asked, 
you  must  help  each  one  to  Bnish  work.  Then  in  kitchen  you  will  see  cats  at 
woik  ;  help  them  likewise.  Vou  will  presently  hear  the  cat  Mammone  called. 
All  the  cats  will  tell  her  what  you  have  done  for  them.  Mammone  will  ask 
what  you  would  like  for  dinner — black  bread  and  onions,  or  white  bread  and 
cheese.  Say,  '  Black  bread  and  onions^ ;  they  will  give  you  the  other. 
Mammone  will  invite  you  to  ascend  crystaJ  staircase.  Be  careful  not  to  break 
It.  Afterwards,  choose  always  the  worst  dress  of  those  olTered  you."  Heroine 
thauks  old  man,  and  promises  to  obey. — (3)  When  door  is  opened  to  her  she 
asks  for  sieve.  "We  will  give  it  you  presently;  come  in  and  wait  a  bit." 
When  she  sees  cats  at  wotk,  she  says,  **  Poor  little  kittens  !  Goodness  knows 
how  it  must  hurl  your  claws  !  Give  it  to  me ;  I'll  do  it."  In  two  twos  (m 
,/ua/tra  t  quattrotto)  she  has  finibhed  each  one's  work.  In  the  kitchen  she 
scrubs,  sweeps,  and  puts  all  the  furniture  in  order.  Mammone  is  called  ;  cats 
say,  "  She  did  my  cooking,"  "  She  made  my  stockings,"  etc,  etc.,  and  bound 
about  the  room  in  joy.  Mammone  asks  what  she  would  like  to  eat.  *'  Give 
me  black  bread  and  onions^  I  am  not  accustomed  to  anything  else."*  Cat 
Mammone  gives  her  while  bread  and  cheese  ;  then  invites  her  up  k1^^  stair- 
case. Caterina  takes  off  shoes  so  as  not  to  scratch  stairs.  Oftered  choice  of 
dresses,  she  lakes  the  worst,  and  brass  instead  of  guld.  Mammone  tells  fairies 
to  give  her  best  dress  and  jewels  set  in  gold.  When  she  is  arrayed  like  a 
queen,  Mammone  says,  "  Take  the  sieve  and  leave  this  house.  If  you  hear 
donkey  bray,  don't  turn  ;  if  cock  crows,  turn  round."  Caterina  obeys* — 
(4)  She  takes  no  notice  when  donkey  brays  ;  when  cock  crows  she  turns,  and 
a  shining  star  suddenly  comes  on  her  bead.  She  reaches  home,  and  mother 
and  visiter  arc  still  more  envious. — {5)  bister  will  visit  fairies.  Entering  wood, 
fthe  also  meets  old  man.  **  Where  ore  you  oB"  to  so  joyfully  ?  "  "  Mind  your 
own  business."  *'  Go  where  you  like,  then  ;  I'll  sec  you  again  to-morrow.'  ' 
She  spoils  fairies'  door  with  her  banging ;  gets  finger  chopped  off  through 
keyhole  ;  sees  sieve  on  ground  when  door  opens,  and  calls  out  in  rage,  **  This 
your  sieve,  you  accursed  people  ?"  Sedng  cats  at  work,  says,  "  Confound  you, 
cats,  what  are  you  slaving  for,  you  stupids?"  and  pricks  one's  claw»  with 
needle,  ducks  another  in  boiling  Mrater,  hits  others  over  the  ribs  with  broom 


See  note  4> 
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d«ifa  skoat  **■**— >i»»g  with  pain.  Cat 
Ocy  have  aaiaiEum,  Qoite  seriously 
H7S  to  nglf  Bttcr  Ac  HBrt  be  hnpf  ;  «oa)d  she  like  black  bread 
and  ooioiis,  or  white  bread  and  dheeae?  **  Voq  n  a  nice  cxcature !  if  yoo 
came  to  my  home  yoa  voaUa't  be  otfered  black  bread  and  ooioDSp  and  yon 
vooldn't  haive  jroor  fairer  chopped  oA.  IH  talcc  white  braad  and  checx." 
Tbcj  bring  tbe  other.  She  breaks  ike  ffam  flHzcaae  from  top  to  boctom  ; 
when  offered  brocade  dress  txiauned  with  goid  pendinti^  or  Atstian  gown  with 
braji  pmdants  chooaes  the  ibrocr.  Tbcy  give  her  the  latter.  She  leaves  in 
a  rage.  UanuDOtic  tayt,  "  If  cock  crows  keep  straight  on  ;  if  donkey  brays, 
tnm  round  and  yoall  hate  a  &oe  sigkt."' — {6)  Donkey  brays ;  she  Cittna, 
gettiog  ass-taal  on  brow.     She  nms  bocne  in  tecror,  sczeaatag: 


Mamma  dear,  sec ! 

The  ass's  tall  has  stack  to  me.' 

(7)  Meanwhile  Caterioa,  still  more  lovely  since  visit  to  furies  has  been  seen 
by  kiag's  aoo,  who  Edls  ia  love  with  her,  and  obliges  king  to  cocncnt  to  his 
iMiiliiill.  hen  Wedding  day  is  fixed,  mother  and  Hater  not  dating  to  oppoac 
king.— /8|  But  on  wedding  moraing  Caterina  is  pot  in  cask  and  shut  up  in 
cellar ;  ugly  sister  b  dtesaed  in  her  dotbes  and  jewds,  and  mother  cuts  off 
ass-tail  and  binds  her  head  ap  in  a  veil  When  kings  son  and  hb  court 
arrire,  mother  says,  **  Here's  your  bride,  lovely  and  apfsarelled."  He  is  about 
to  take  her  hand,  sapposing  it  to  be  Caterina,  when  suddenly  he  bean  a  wail- 
ing underground,  and  listening  awhile,  and  ordering  silence,  he  hears  song  in 
nfiiaintiTC  voice — 

**  Akck  !  alack  !  and  wcU-anlay  1 

la  the  catk  the  beaaty  is  hidden  away  ; 

The  iigly  sister  is  in  the  carriage. 

The  Idi^  is  taking  her  in  maniagc." 

Kill's  son,  saafndoas,  takes  veil  ofl  giri,  and  discovers  the  decepUoo.  Ass- 
tail  has  grown  so  much  that  it  now  covers  her  eyes. — (9)  Prince  finds 
<;aierina,  takes  her  out  of  cask,  and  puts  mother  and  sister  in  instead.  He 
ocdeis  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil  to  be  poured  over  them,  and  takes  Caterina  to 
palace  and  marries  her. 


907     JmHtm  Antiquary.     Bombay.    Vol.  xx  (April  1891),  pp.  142-47* 
("  Folk-lore  in  Salsette/'  by  Geo.  Fr.  DTenha.) 

"  BApkuAdi." 

(1)  Kghimwi^  with  a  wiiie   and  six  daugfaten  has  been  in  the  habit  oc 
he^guc  in  his  own  neig^boarbood  from  house  to  hoosc,  oiUy  collecting  ihenby 


*  An  ascetic  who  goes  about  begging, 


with  ashes. 
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one  sfr  of  rice  daily,  barely  sufficing  for  himself  antl  family.  One  day  he 
goes  begging  outside  his  own  village ;  a  woman  pours  into  hiB  hinds  some 
rice  boiling  hot  fi'om  the  caldron,  raising  a  big  blister  on  his  thumb,  Return- 
ing home,  he  bids  wife  take  needle  and  break  blister  ;  when  about  to  apply 
needle  she  hears  a  voice  saying  :  "  Father,  if  you  break,  break  it  carefully." 
They  are  perplexed  at  this ;  but  same  words  are  repeated  each  time  she 
attempts  to  open  blister.  Then  she  opens  it  with  utmost  care,  and  a  little  girl 
comes  out  and  walki  about.  Poor  i^/>.f/tnr'(  is  unhappy  at  having  seventh 
daughter  to  mjuntain^  but  submit';  to  fate. —(2)  One  day  he  bids  wife  make 
some/i^/t'.'  She  rejoins  :  "How  many /i'/.'^  will  one  J^r  of  rice  make?  At 
any  rate,  they  will  hnrdly  be  ready  before  our  girls  will  eat  them  up."  Where- 
upon g^'tAiivS  adviFcs  that  girls  be  shut  up  whilst  she  makes  them,  and  he  and 
■he  can  eat  them  together.  1  le  goes  oflf  begging  as  usual ;  wife  shuts  the  girls 
up  in  a  room,  and  b^ins  making  fsV^.  When  sounds  of  cooking  a  /vV<f  reach 
the  girls,  one  of  them  calls  to  mother,  and  makes  excuse  for  getting  out. 
Mother  lets  her  out,  and  she  rocs  straight  to  kitchen  and  eats  up  the  first  yvV*?. 
1'he  same  thing  happens  with  all  the/SV<-,  for  the  dough  will  only  ju<:t  make  seven. 
Mother,  not  knowing  what  to  say  to  husband,  or  H'hat  to  give  him  to  eat, 
takes  some  ashes  and  makes  two /^/>^  one  for  bertelf,  one  for  him.  He 
returns,  and  they  sit  down  to  the  meal.  G{>JtUivt'  a  enraged,  and  makes  wife 
explain  everything.— (3)  Then  he  says  he  must  take  the  girls  and  leave  them 
in  a  forest,  that  they  be  no  longer  a  burden  upon  him.  Wife  iigrees,  and  that 
evening  he  calls  to  girts  to  dress  quicklft  Tor  their  maternal  uncle  has  asked 
him  to  bring  them  to  hu  house.  They  have  never  heard  of  their  maternal 
uncle  before,  but  get  ready  and  set  out  with  father.  He  leads  them  on  for 
many  hours  through  a  lorest,  always  replying  to  their  inquiries  that  they  must 
go  a  long  way  further  yet.  When  darkness  overtakes  them  he  ^^y*  that  they 
must  sleep  that  night  in  the  forest.  Girls,  su'ipecting  nothing,  fall  asleep. 
Youngest  daughter^  who  came  out  of  blister,  is  in  the  habit  of  sucking  father'^ 
thumb  when  going  (o  sleep,  always  waking  when  thumb  iv  removed,  The 
gosAm'i  is  therefore  obliged  to  cut  off  his  thumb  and  leave  it  in  little  girl's 
mouth,  whiUt  he  goes  away  leaving  them  all  asleep. — (4)  Next  morning  girls 
cannot  Bnd  father,  but,  seeing  his  thumb  in  youngest  sister's  mouth,  conclude 
that  she  has  eaten  him,  and  henceforth  name  her  Hapkbadi.'  They  take  it 
from  her  mouth,  thus  waking  her,  and  reprimand  her  severely;  saying  rhat 
they  intend  to  leave  her  to  herself,  ihcy  start  off  for  another  countiy.  She 
follows  them  till  they  fiml  a  large  house  with  seven  rooms  in  it,  all  vacant. 
Each  takes  a  room,  finding  in  it  plenty  of  food,  clothes,  and  other  uecessaries ; 


*  P6lf,  singular  >^/(f,  are  made  in  the  following  way  :— Ordinary  rice  and  a 
little  quantity  of  another  grain  {m?tht,  plural  mPthiS)  are  ground  together. 
The  flour  is  made  into  dough  with  toddy  and  water,  and  aUowcd  to  remain 
for  a  few  hours.  After  this  an  earthen  tdw*i  (platter)  is  placed  on  the  oven,  a 
little  oil  rubbed  on  it  (usually  with  a  stick  of  the  plantain  leaf,  after  beating 
it  into  the  shape  of  a  brush],  and  a  little  of  the  dough  poured  on  it,  which  ina 
short  time  makes  a  pSiS, 

»  BApkhajt  mt»xa  Uteraily  "eater  of  the  father". 
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but  Bipkbadrs  room  is  the  best,  containing  clothes  and  fiunimre  of  nutdilesv 
beuity,  and  haringa  stable  attached.  But  she  says  nothing  about  it  tosistent. 
always  remaining  in  the  rags  in  which  she  had  come. — (5)  On  Svnday 
mornings  the  six  sisters  dress  in  their  best  and  go  to  church  to  atteod  mass. 
Before  sianing  they  always  call  to  Bipkbidl  to  ask  her  whether  she  is  comioK  : 
bal  she  answers  nerer  a  word.  Nevertheless,  she  qaickly  dresses  up  in  rich 
silks  with  golden  slippers,  and  goes  to  charch  on  horseback,  arriving  before 
her  sisters.  So,  too,  after  mass  she  will  get  home  Rrst,  and  be  standing  at  her 
door,  clothed  in  rags.  Sisters,  who  have  seen  the  beantifnl  girl,  return  and 
tell  her  what  a  sight  she  has  missed  through  not  going  to  church.— (6)  Odc 
day,  whilst  retoming  from  church,  Bdpkhid!  loses  one  of  her  slippers,  and  it 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  king's  sod,  who  happens  to  pass  by.  He  picks  it 
ap«  and  goes  and  throws  himself  down  in  his  father's  stables,  thinking  of  the 
owner  of  the  slipper,  and  how  he  ran  6nd  her.  Then  he  gives  up  eating  and 
drinking.  King  searches  for  him  in  vain  throughout  palace  and  all  through 
village. — (7)  But  king's  maid-servants  go  to  stables  to  feed  the  horses,  and,  as 
usual,  eat  (he  grain  and  throw  them  the  husks  ;  seeing  which,  the  prince  calls 
out  from  hiding-place:  "Oh,  ho!  is  this  how  you  feed  the  horses?  No 
wonder  they  get  leaner  day  by  day,  while  you  grow  stouter  V*  Hearing 
prince's  voice,  the  maid-servants  fly  like  lightning  to  the  king,  and  say  :  "Sire, 
shall  we  tell  ibee  one,  or  shall  we  tell  thee  two  ?"  King  bids  them  say  what 
they  have  to  say  at  once,  and  when  they  have  related  all,  he  goes  to  the 
stables  and  speaks  thus  to  prince:  "What  ails  you,  my  wn?  Tell  me 
what  you  lack.  If  any  has  lifted  his  hands  to  strike  you,  I  vrill  take  his  hands. 
If  any  his  legs  to  kick  you,  I  will  take  his  legs.  If  any  has  cai^t  his  eyes  on 
you,  I  will  take  hii;  eyes."  Prince  replies  (hat  nothing  ails  him,  nor  has  any 
one  harmed  him.  He  grieves  because  he  has  found  a  golden  slipper,  and 
knows  not  how  to  trace  the  owner,  whom  he  must  marry  or  die  of  grief.  He 
will  touch  no  food  or  drink  till  he  finds  her.  King  comforts  him.  proraisins 
to  send  in  all  directions  to  find  the  owner,  and  persnades  him  to  go  home  and 
take  food  as  usual.— (8)  Messengers  are  sent  to  try  the  slipper  till  they'  find 
the  owner,  then  to  arrange  for  her  marriage  with  prince.  They  seek  through- 
out  the  country,  coming  at  length  to  the  house  of  the  seven  sisters.  The 
slipper  is  tried  on  the  six  eldest,  but  fits  none.  Then  they,  for  once,  think  d 
Biipkb&dt,  and  bid  the  men  try  it  on  her  ;  and  lo !  it  Bts  her  perfectly. — (9) 
Arrangements  are  made,  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony,  and  B&pkhftdt 
is  duly  married  to  the  king's  son  amid  great  rejoicings.  Her  six  sisteiB  are 
invited  to  live  in  palace,  but  are  made  to  wait  on  her  as  her  maids.  They 
grow  jealous  of  her. — (Jo)  Presently  prince  determines  to  set  out  on  distant 
voyage,  and  fits  out  his  ship.  Before  taking  leave  of  BSpkhftd!  he  calls  her 
sisters,  and  bids  them  tend  her  carefully,  saying,  that  should  a  son  be  bom  to 
him.  a  shower  of  gold  will  fall  on  his  ship  ;  if  a  daughter  is  bom,  there  will 
be  a  shower  of  silver.  He  departs,  and  in  due  time  BdpkhJldi  bears  a  son. 
But  her  sisters  bind  up  her  eyes,  and  take  the  child  and  bury  him  alive  undei* 
a  sdjfA  tree,  and  substitute  in  his  place  an  firfifif/t.^    BdpkhadT  little  knows  the 


A  round  stone  used  for  grinding  spices. 
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tricic  that  has  been  played  her.  A  shower  of  gold  falls  on  the  prince's  ship, 
and,  in  his  joy,  he  distributes  sugar  and  other  presents  to  his  crew,  and 
hastens  home.  When  the  sisters  show  him  the  ^rdntd  he  is  grieved  to  the 
heart,  but  remains  stlenf. — (11)  Two  or  three  years  afterwards  he  again  sets 
out  on  a  voyage,  advising  the  sisters  to  take  more  care  this  time  of  his  wife. 
Bdpkhidt  again  bears  a  son,  and  the  sisters  bind  her  eyes,  and  take  away  the 
child,  and  bury  it  alive  under  an  A'ntS  tree,  substituting  for  it  a  h&vStr6,^ 
Prince  witnesses  a  second  shower  of  gold  ;  again  distributes  sugar  and  other 
presents,  and  hastens  home,  only  to  be  disappointed  once  more. — {12)  Another 
cwo  Of  three  years  elapse,  and  he  sets  out  again,  telLing  the  sisters  to  exercise 
great  care  this  lime.  His  wife  hear?;  a  daughter,  and  the  sisters  bury  the 
child  alive  in  Ihe  church,  putting  in  its  place  a  mAvdli.^  This  time  there 
comes  pouring  a  heavy  shower  of  silver ;  the  prince  dUtributes  presents,  and 
returns  home.  The  sisters  show  him  the  mtvAlt,  and  also  tell  a  lot  of  tales 
against  Bdpkh^dl. — (13)  He  is  enraged,  and  costs  her  into  a  dark  dungeon, 
and  takes  the  six  sisters  as  his  wives.  B&pkbJldt  is  also  deprived  of  all  her 
clothes  and  jewellery.  For  food,  the  remains  of  fish'  and  other  leavings  are 
thrown  to  her.  So  matters  continue  for  several  years, — (14)  Meanwhile,  "  the 
hnnd  of  the  Almighty"  has  saved  her  three  children,  and  they  grow  to  be 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  old,  and  live  by  begging.  In  their  begging  excur- 
sions they  arc  wont  to  say  :  *'  Brother  SAya  from  under  the  sAyA  tree,  brother 
An^a  from  under  the  Amd  iree,  sister  DOuktJ  from  the  church,  the  king^  of 
this  country  is  mad  ;  he  married  seven  wives  ;  he  is  our  father."  From 
house  to  house  they  go,  repeating  these  words,  and  at  lost  reach  the  palace. 
The  prince  hears,  but  cannot  understand,  and  bids  them  repeat  the  words 
over  and  over  again  several  times  ;  then  he  tells  one  of  the  six  sisters  to  give 
them  something  in  alm».  The  sisters  conclude  who  the  children  must  be, 
but  pretend  not  to  know,  and  one  of  them  offers  alms.  But  children  refuse 
to  take  any.  Each  of  the  sisters  in  turn  offers  something ;  but  children  will 
take  nothing  at  their  hands. — (15)  Prince  is  puzzled,  and  asks  them  lor  an 
explanation,  whereupon  children  say  :  *'  Let  your  seventh  wife,  who  is  in  the 
dungeon,  come  out.  Place  seven  curtains  between  her  and  us,  and  watch 
what  happens.  Then  you  will  come  to  know  everything."  Bdpkhidi  is 
brought  forth,  and  seven  curtains  ore  placed  between  her  and  her  children. 
Three  streams  of  milk  burst  from  her  breasts,  and,  penetrating  the  seven 
curtains,  run  into  the  children's  mouths.  Prince  is  astounded,  and,  at  length, 
makes  sisters  explain  by  revealing  the  whole  story.  Then  he  embraces  the 
children,  and  also  Bdpkhadt,  asking  her  why  she  did  not  tell  this  story  long 
ago.     She  replies  that,  her  eyes  being  bandaged,  she  knew  nothing ;  hence 


^  A  broom  made  out  of  the  reeds  of  the  cocoanut  palm-le&f.  It  is  ordinarily 
known  as  the  "  Go*  broom". 

^  A  mt^v&H  is  another  sort  of  broom  made  of  the  date  polm-Ieaf. 

^  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Salsette  Christians  are  fish-eaters. 
They  very  seldom  eat  meat,  except,  perhaps,  on  Sundays  and  fe&st-daji. 

*  By  "the  king"  is  here  meant  "  the  prince"  of  the  tale. 
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her  sUence. — (i6)  Prince  orders  children  to  be  bathed  and  handsomely  cbd. 
BApkhEdf  is  restored  to  her  former  pwition,  and  a{^in  clothed  and  covered 
with  jewellery.— (17)  The  six  sisters  are  despoiled  of  all.  Prince  has  their 
hair  and  noses  est  off,  and  they  are  then  seated  on  donkeys,  and  baoisbed 
from  the  country.  The  donkeys  gallop  on  for  several  hours,  when  sisters  say : 
"Donkey,  donkey,  which  way?"  Donkeys  reply:  "On,  on;  for  your 
wrongs  we  have  to  suffer !"  Prince,  and  his  wife  and  children,  live  happily  ro 
very  old  age.     Ife  succeeds  his  father  as  king. 
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/ps7vich  Journal^  "  Suffolk  Notes  and  Queries."  Reprinted  in 
Longman  s  Magazine^  February  1 889,  p.  441.  (Told  by 
a  SufTolk  nurse  to  ••  A.  \V.  T.") 


"Capo*  Rushes." 

(l)  Rich  man  asks  his  three  daughters  how  much  they  love  him.  First  says. 
"As  my  life";  second,  "Better  than  all  the  world";  third  sayi,  "As  fresh 
meat  loves  salt "  Last  answer  angerH  father,  who  drives  youngest  daughter 
from  home. — (2)  She  comes  to  fen,  gathers  rushes  and  makes  cloak,  which 
covers  her  from  head  to  foot,  hiding  her  clothes.  Inquires  at  house  if  maid  is 
wanted  there  ;  she  asks  no  wages,  and  will  do  any  kind  ol  work.  Is  engaged 
to  wash  pots  and  pans,  and  is  called  Cap  o'  Rushes.  —  {3)  Dance  is  given  in 
neighbourhoofl,  and  servants  go  to  look  on.  C.  feigns  fatigue,  and  remains 
bdiind.  When  other  servants  have  started,  C.  doffs  disguise  and  goes  to  bill ; 
her  master's  son  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  dances  with  her.  She  slips  home 
before  other  servants,  puts  on  di^uise.  and  pretends  to  be  asleep.  Next  day 
they  tell  her  of  beautiful  lady  who  so  attracted  young  master.  Next  night 
there  is  another  dance.  C.  again  pleads  fatigue,  but  afteru'ards  goes  as 
before,  and  dances  with  young  mosler.  Returns  home  before  other  servants, 
and  gets  to  bed.  Next  day  they  tell  her  what  she  mis^  seeing. ~<4)  Same 
thing  happens  a  third  time  ;  young  masler  gives  nng  to  C,  saying  if  he  does 
not  see  her  again  he  will  die.  He  tries  in  vain  to  6nd  out  what  becomes  of 
her. — (5)  At  last  grows  ill,  and  has  to  keep  his  bed.  Cook  Ls  ordered  to 
make  gmet  for  him  ;  C.  comes  in,  begs  to  be  allowed  to  do  it,  and  slips  ring 
into  it.  Young  master  finds  ring  and  trends  for  cook,  who  at  last  confesses 
that  C.  made  grael.  C.  is  fetched,  is  questioned  about  ring,  and  finally 
throws  aside  her  disguise.— (6)  Young  master  recovers,  and  marries  C.  Her 
father  is  invited  to  wedding,  but  no  one  knows  who  C.  is.  She  tells  cook  to 
dress  all  dishe:>  writhout  salt  Guests  cannot  eat  the  tasteless  fare. — (7)  C.'s 
father,  after  trying  every  dish,  bursts  into  tears,  explaining  that  he  once 
drove  his  daughter  from  home  for  saying  that  she  loved  him  as  much  as 
fresh  meat  loves  salt,  and  she  may  be  dead  by  now.  C.  makes  herself 
knovm. 
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IvE,  Dr.  Antonio,  ^a^i  di  DiaUtto  Rovigmsu     Trieste,  1888. 
Pp.  54-58.     (Narrated  by  Maria  Puschia,  aged  twenty-one.) 

"  El  Pumo  de  Uoro  e  la  Con^a^ienara"  (The  Golden  Apple 
and  the  Cinder-Girl). 

(I)  A  wonun  has  two  daughters;  is  indulgent  to  the  elder,  but  ill-treats 
the  younger,  who  must  stay  alvrajrs  by  the  fire,  and  b  called  Con9a9ieiuu«. 
One  day  mother  and  elder  daughter  go  out, — {2)  Mother  gives  heroine  two 
pounds  of  wool  to  spin,  saying  she  ^\'ill  be  beaten  if  it  is  not  done.  Heroine 
goes  to  goat  in  the  stable,  and  lays  she  is  in  despair,  for  mother  has  given  her 
two  pounds  of  wool  to  spin,  and  she  knows  not  how.  "  Don't  despair,"  says 
the  goat  \  *'  put  it  on  my  horns.  I  will  spin  it  for  you."  Heroine  takes  the 
spun  wool  to  her  mother,  who  next  day  giTes  her  three  pounds.  Goat  again 
spins  wool,  and  heroine  takes  it  home  rejoicing.  "Just  look,  mother  I  I  have 
spun  this  too."  But  sister  says,  "  Don't  believe  her,  mother ;  it  was  the  goat 
that  spun  it" — (3)  Mother  is  very  angry,  and  resolves  to  kill  the  goat. 
Heroine  goes  to  tell  it.  "Let  her  kill  me.  You  take  my  entrails  (/rrf/u)  and 
wash  thcni  by  the  sea-shore.  A  golden  apple  will  fall  out.  Put  it  in  your 
pocket  and  go  home."  Goat  is  slain,  and  heroine  does  as  bidden.  Sister 
tells  mother  that  she  has  seen  heroine  wash  the  entrails  and  put  the  apple  in 
her  pocket.  The  apple  is  thrown  on  to  the  dust-heap.— (4]  In  the  evening 
mother  and  elder  sister  go  to  the  theatre,  telling  heroine  to  bide  at  home  and 
tend  fire.  When  they  have  started,  gaily  dre?ised,  heroine  goes  to  the  apple 
and  says  ; 

"  Apple-tree,  beautiful  apple-tree,*. , 

Despoil  your  branches  now  for  me  ; 

Make  me  a  lady  fair  to  see  ; 

Dress  me  as  splendidly  as  can  be." 

And  out  of  the  apple  springs  the  most  lovely  dress.  She  dons  it  and  goes  to 
the  theatre  ;  mother  does  not  recognise  her.  Everyone  wants  to  dance  with 
her,  because  she  is  so  lovely.  When  the  dance  is  over  she  slips  away  un- 
noticed. One  of  the  gentlemen  runs  af^er  her,  but  cannot  catch  her.  She 
goes  to  the  apple  and  says : 

"  Apple'tree,  beautiful  applp*tree, 
Despoil  the  lady  fair  to  see  ; 
Deck  your  branches  instead  of  me," 

and  is  dressed  as  she  was  before.  Mother  returns,  and  talks  about  the  lovely 
Udy  with  whom  all  wanted  to  dance.     Heroine  remarks,  "Perhaps  I  was 
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there  myself,"  and  U  taunted  with  being  always  by  the  fire  instead. — (5)  Next 
evening  all  hAppens  as  before.    Heroine  says  to  apple  : 

"  Apple-tree,  beautifd  apple-tree. 
Despoil  your  branches  now  for  me ; 
Make  me  a  lady  fair  to  see  ; 
Fairer  than  yesterday  let  me  be," 

and  a  still  finer  dress  springs  out.  Sister  calls  mother's  attention  to  lorcly 
lady  at  ball.  As  soon  as  the  dance  is  finished  heroine  runs  away.  Gentle- 
man runs  behind  her,  but  drops  his  stick  ;  whilst  he  stoops  to  pick  it  up  she 
rushes  home  and  says  same  words  to  apple.  Mother  returns,  and  talks  of 
the  lovely  lady,  who  looked  still  more  beautiful  tlian  formerly,  and  again 
taunts  heroine  wiih  having  seen  nothing.  Heroine  says,  "  Perhaps  I  was 
there  myself." — (6)  Next  night  everj-thing  the  same.  Heroine  says  same 
verse  as  on  first  night,  and  gets  the  most  rplendid  dress  of  all.  She  leaves 
directly  dance  is  finished,  and,  in  her  haste  to  escape  gentleman  who  follows 
her,  she  drops  a  shoe  as  she  runs  downstairs.  She  says  same  word<!  to  apple^ 
and  is  clad  as  before,  and  sits  by  fire.  Mother  returns  with  same  taunt — (7) 
Meanwhile,  the  gentleman  who  picked  up  shoe  goes  about  crying,  "Who 
has  lost  a  shoe?''  Elder  sister  goes  to  balcony  to  sec  who  calls,  and,  on 
t>cing  asked,  tells  gentleman  she  has  lost  shoe.  She  tries  to  get  it  on,  but  it 
is  loo  small.  "Wail,  whilst  I  go  and  put  on  my  thin  stockings,"  she  says  ; 
but,  instead  of  doing  so,  she  chops  off  her  toes.  Still  the  shoe  does  not  fit. 
Gentleman  asks  if  she  has  not  a  sister,  and  she  says  No. — (S)  But  he  goes 
inside  and  finds  her,  and  says,  "Lady,  have  you  lost  a  shoe?"  Heroine  puts 
it  on,  and  it  fits  her  perfectly,  whereat  sister  ts  very  angry.  He  says  he  will 
marry  heroine.  She  goes  to  apple  and  says  same  verse  as  at  first,  and  is 
made  more  splendid  than  on  any  former  occasion,  but  is  without  one  shoe. 
She  returns  to  the  house,  and  sister  exclaims  at  her  loveliness.  Gentleman 
gives  her  the  shoe  ;  she  puts  it  on,  and  he  takes  her  to  his  palace. 


53  Jahrbuch  fiir  romanische  und  tngiische  Littratur.  Leipzig,  1870. 
Vol.  xi,  pp.  354-57,  Cypriiche  MUrchen^  by  Felix  Liebrecht. 
(Translated  into  Gennan  from  third  volume  of  Kt/rr/MflitA,  by 
Athanasios  Sakellarios.) 

**  ASCHENBRODEL." 

(I)  Old  woman  has  three  daughters.  She  loves  the  youngest  most;  tbe 
other  two,  being  jealous,  try  to  get  rid  of  mother  by  some  means.  They  go 
together  on  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  taking  their  spindles  :  the  first  to  break 
her  thread  is  to  be  eaten  by  the  others.  Mother  is  old  and  weak,  and  it  is 
her  thread  that  breaks.  She  begs  for  one  more  chance,  but  her  thread 
breaks  once  more,  and  again  a  third  time.  Then  elder  daughters  scire  her  ; 
and,  seeing  they  are  in  earnest  this  time,  mother  calls  youngest,  ami  bids  her 
collect  all  her  bones  when  sister"*  kill  and  eat  her,  put  them  in  a  vessel  and 
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smoke  them  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  without  losing  sight  of  them  for 
one  moment ;  then  open  the  vessel,  and  see  what  has  happened  to  them. 
Heroine  weeps*  and  promises  to  do  mother's  bidding. — (2)  Sisters  kill  and 
eat  mother,  inviting  heroine  to  share  the  feast,  which  she  declines  to  do. 
Then  she  collects  bones  unknown  to  sisters,  makes  big  fire,  and  sits  day  and 
night  watching  them  being  smoked.  Sisters  cannot  persuade  her  to  leave 
fireside  and  go  oat.  When  forty  days  are  over,  and  sisters  are  out,  heroine 
opens  vessel  and  finds  bones  have  turned  to  gold  and  diamonds. — (3)  Sisters 
are  invited  to  a  wedding,  and  ask  heroine  to  accompany  them.  She  declines  ; 
bur,  a<t  soon  as  they  have  started,  she  opens  vessel,  takes  out  beautiful  dress, 
and  hies  to  the  wedding.  No  one  knows  her  ;  prince  is  much  struck,  and 
attempts  to  fottow  her  home.  In  her  haste  to  escape  she  loses  a  shoe,  and 
cannot  wait  to  pick  it  up. — (4)  Prince  takes  it  and  sends  for  a  pedlar-woman, 
who  is  to  take  shoe  from  house  to  house  and  try  it  on  everyone.  In  this  way 
she  comes  at  length  to  the  three  sisters.  Elder  sisters  try  it  in  vain,  then 
heroine,  whom  it  fits  perfectly. — (5)  Old  woman  goes  straightway  to  tell 
prince,  who  makes  preparations  for  wedding  without  delay. — (6)  Immediately 
after  ceremony,  biide  takes  two  or  three  servants  from  palace  to  fetch 
contents  of  vessel.  Sisters  marvel  at  sight  of  wealth  therein,  and  ask  where 
she  got  it.  "  These  are  our  mother's  bones,  and  her  blessing."  Then  she 
gives  them  a  share,  and  takes  remainder  to  palace. 


Kristofer  Janson,  Folkt-Eveniyr^  uppskrivne  i  Sandeherad. 
Rristiania,  1878.     No.  Ill,  p.  13.     (In  Norse  dialect.) 
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*' K.0NGSDOTTERI    t    Haugen"  (King's  Daughter   in   the 
Mound). 

(l)  Heroine's  mother  dies,  and  the  king,  her  father,  marriei  a  witch  with 
one  daughter.  Stepmother  will  not  allow  heroine  to  marry  prince,  but 
.>ends  her  far  away  into  forest  to  live  seven  years  in  underground  cave. — (2) 
A  lime-tree  forces  its  roots  into  cave,  and  heroine  ties  gold  and  silver  thread 
round  them.  A  horse  chased  by  wolves  puts  a  leg  through  the  roof  of  cave; 
a  wolf  following,  falls  through  the  hole  ;  heroine  lays  hold  of  wolfs  bristles  and 
is  drawn  out. ^3)  A  brown  horse  stands  without,  mounting  which  heroine  ridei 
to  castle,  where  witch's  daughter  is  about  to  marry  prince.  Heroine  is  allowed 
to  help  in  the  kitchen. — (4)  On  the  wedding-day  witch*s  daughter  bears 
a  child  in  stable,  and  heroine  roust  go  to  church  to  represent  bride,  whose 
portrait  alone  prince  has  seen.  Amazed  at  heroine's  beauty,  prince  gives  her 
a  glove,  strictly  bidding  her  keep  it  herself.  Heroine  asks  for  her  own  horse 
to  ride,  and  says  to  prince,  ''Note  carefully  what  I  say  to-day.'  When 
they  have  ridden  some  distance,  she  says  : 

Be  steady,  young  horse,  let  your  pace  be  less  wild  ; 

In  the  stable  at  home  the  bride  bears  a  child." 
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Prince  listens^  wondering.     They  pass  the  lime-tree,  tnd  heroine  <iftys  : 

"  Thee,  Hme<tree,  I  once  more  behold ! 
Thy  roots  beneath  are  twined  with  gold." 

Reaching  the  cave,  she  adds  : 

"  Here  in  the  mound  full  seven  jears  long 
Did  no  one  ask  me  for  a  song  ; 
And  then  a  horse  I  found  above. 
Years  pajtt,  I  won  a  prince*^  love. 
On  a  wolPs  back  have  I  ridden* 
And  now  to  honour  I  am  bidden." 

They  come  to  a  gttc  which  is  *^Iammin(>  to  and  fro,  so  that  none  can  pass ; 
bride  sa)'s : 

"Stand  open,  gate, 

HandMme  and  fair ; 

King  Finn,  my  father, 

Placed  Ihee  there," 

— (S)  When  Ihey  return  home,  the  witcVs  daughter  is  arrayetl  a*  bride»  and 
heroine  goes  into  the  kitchen.  Prince  a';ks  bride  for  the  glove.  She  says  she 
has  forgotten  it,  and  goes  into  kitchen  to  get  it ;  but  heroine  will  only  give  it 
up  to  prince.  Witch's  daughter  is  to  walk  in  front,  and  heroine  is  to  stretch 
out  her  gloved  hand  from  behirul  her. — (6)  But  prince  holds  the  hand  fast, 
aiid  will  not  release  it. — (7)  lie  marries  heroine,  and  witch  and  her  daughter 
are  driven  to  the  forest  and  thrown  into  the  cave. 
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P.  34.    No.  in.    (From 


"  KoNGEDATTEREN  1  Hojen"  (The  King's  Daughter  in  the 

Hill). 

(I)  Old  king,  having  only  daughter,  Sandine,  adopts  a  nephew,  Henry,  to 
succeed  him,  and  to  marry  Sandine.  They  swear  eternal  love.  A  wicked 
sorceress  entices  old  king  to  marry  her.  War  breaks  out  ;  old  king  dies, 
declaring  Henry  his  successor.— (a)  Wicked  queen  and  her  daughter  Laurelte 
plot  to  get  rid  of  Sandine.  They  dig  a  chamber  in  a  mound,  entice  Sandine 
with  her  seven  faithful  maidens  to  drive  to  sec  it,  and  when  they  have  entered 
chamber,  slam  the  door  behind  them,  burying  them  alive.  One  of  the  servants 
had  thrown  some  victuals  into  mound  before  they  entered.  Later  on  a  wolf 
scrapes  a  hole  into  the  chamber,  and  brings  them  daily  a  large  piece  of  meat. 
One  of  the  girls  dies  every  year,  and  is  buried  beneath  the  chamber-floor. — 
(3)  When  seven  years  have  passed,  heroine  digs  herself  out  with  her  knife,  the 
wolf  helping  her  by  scratching  from  outside.  When  set  free  she  faints,  and  it 
carried  by  wolf  deep  into  the  wood. — (4)  Ragged  and  helpless,  she  is  liere 
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ound  by  poor  cWcoal-bumer's  wife,  wbo  succours  her. — {5)  Then,  calling 
her&clf  Maria,  she  goes  to  caslle,  where  they  are  wanting  spinning-maid,  and 
gets  engaged  as  such,  [{enry,  on  returning  from  war,  has  been  totd  that 
Sandine  bad  died  ;  and  her  i^rave  in  churchyard  is  shown.  Laurette  tries  to 
ensnare  him,  and  at  length  their  marriage  is  arranged.  The  spinning>maid 
works  in  castle,  and  presently  becomes  seamstress. —(6)  As  wedding-day 
approaches,  king  wants  Laurette  to  do  some  work  to  prove  her  ability.  First, 
she  must  weave.  She  cannot ;  heroine  does  work  for  her,  exchanging  dresses 
wuh  her  before  doing  last  yard,  the  Minds  being  drawn  ;  for  king  wishes  to 
see  bride  finishing  work.  Secondty,  Laurette  must  hem  a  shirt,  and  king  will 
sec  her  sew  the  last  letters  of  his  name.  Again  Sandine  docs  the  work,  sitting 
fur  the  last  hour  in  Laurette's  dress  in  a  dim  room.  Thirdly,  she  must  show 
her  liorsemanihip,  and,  being  unable  to  ri<le,  she  persuades  heroine  to  wear 
her  drebs  and  take  her  plscL-,  being  clost-ly  veiled,  on  the  plea  that  the  sharp 
wind  hurts  her  eyes.     Sandine  rides  with  king,  who  is  charmed  with  her. — 

(7)  The  night  before  the  wedding,  Laurette,  being  ill,  sends  forheroine  to  take 
her  place.  Sandine  consents,  but,  lying  awake  that  night,  thinks  sorrowfully 
on  her  love  whose  bride  she  will  be,  but  who  will  never  be  her  husband. 
Suddenly  ^he  hears  a  cuckoo  outi>ide  her  ivindow,  and  asks  what  it  says  : 

*'  Do  you  guess,  do  you  guess. 
What  Laurette  carries  'neath  her  dress  ?'* 

(8)  Next  momiDg,  dressed  as  bride,  heroine  accompanies  king  to  chtircb. 
The  cuckoo  sits  in  a  tree,  calling.  "  Why  do  you  sing,  my  cuckoo  ?"  says 
heroine.     Cuckoo  answers : 

"  To  go  to  church  she  is  not  able. 
The  wicked  bride  sits  in  the  stable  ; 
She  leaves  her  newborn  babe  in  danger, 
Setting  it  down  beneath  the  manger." 

King  asks  what  she  is  saying.  "  I  said  nothing,  most  gracious  sir  1"  When 
she  descries  the  mound,  heroine  whispers : 

*•  Desert  drear  !  oh,  desert  drear  ! 
Seven  Impless  maids  lie  buried  here. 
In  darkness  we  lingered,  and  none  save  i 
Lived  to  behold  again  the  sky." 

She  is  again  asked  what  she  says.  They  pa&i  a  pond  where  a  duck  and 
a  drake  are  lying  with  theix  ducklings.     Heroine  says : 

'*  You,  duck,  may  live  happily  with  your  male  ; 
But  I  return  home  to  be  desolate  !" 


Same  question  from  king,  same  answer.     As  they  enter  the  church,  heroine 
says : 

'*  This  beautifxd  church  did  my  father  rear ; 

Sandine  was  to  stand  at  the  attar  here. 

Henry,  the  name  of  my  bridegroom  dear; 

Ah,  that  he  ever,  as  now,  might,  be  near!" 
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Same  question,  same  answer.  They  are  married,  and  king  pats  gold  ring  on 
her  finger. — {9)  They  return,  and  heroine  changes  dress  with  Lfturctte,  who 
in  the  evening,  while  dancing  with  Icing,  is  asked  what  she  had  said  to  cockoo. 
etc.,  etc  She  makes  excuses,  and  every  time  must  go  to  question  Maria  the 
sctunstreu.  At  last  king  takes  Laurette's  hand  and  asks  where  ring  is.  Sandine 
will  not  give  this  up.  Laurette  tries  10  get  it  by  force,  and  while  they  arc 
struggling  backwards  and  forwards,  king  appears,  recognises  Sandine,  whom 
he  had  believed  dead,  and  claims  her. — (10)  The  wicked  queen  and  Laurette 
are  rolled  to  death  in  a  barrel  stuck  with  nails. 


169    VuK  Karajich,  Serbian  Folktales,     Berlin,  1854.     No.  XXVIII. 
(Translated  into  German  by  Wilhelmine  Karajich.) 


How  AN  Emperor's  Daughter  was  Turned  into  a 
Lamb. 

(t)  Emperor's  dying  "mXt  gives  him  a  ring,  enjoining  him  to  marry  no  one 
whose  left  forefinger  it  will  not  exactly  fit,  lest  evil  befciU  him.  After  her 
death,  messengers  search  the  kingdom  in  vain,  and  afterwards  the  entire 
world,  but  no  one  is  found  whom  ring  will  fit.  In  despair,  emperor  flings 
ring  away  ;  it  bounds  from  the  groQnd  into  daughter's  lap.  She  puts  it  on 
forefinger,  and  shows  how  exactly  it  Rts.  Father  is  struck  dumb,  and  when 
daughter's  tending  restores  him,  he  tells  her  of  vow, — (2)  She  at  first  thinks 
him  out  of  his  mind,  but,  convinced  to  the  contrary,  she  resolves  to  die,  seizes 
a  knife,  and  stabs  herself  through  the  heart. — (3)  Father  sends  for  endian- 
tress,  who  bids  him  stand  at  daughter's  head,  and  blow  his  Hule  from  dawn 
till  eve.  Kmpcror  obeys,  and  has  scarce  bt^n  to  blow,  when  daughter  stands 
up.  He  then  makes  preparations  for  wedding  on  the  morrow,— (4)  Daugh- 
ter hearing  this,  seizes  father's  sword  and  cuts  off  left  hand,  then  bums  right 
band  in  fire.  Next  morning,  when  all  is  ready  for  wedding,  servant  tells 
emperor  he  has  seen  daughter  handlcss.— ^(5)  Emperor  rushes  to  see,  then 
sends  for  enchantress,  who  gives  him  a  herb,  and  scarcely  has  he  touched 
stumps  with  it  when  hands  grow  as  before. — (6)  He  guards  her,  lest  she  do 
herself  further  injury  ;  and,  as  she  paces  through  the  rooms,  she  sees  tn  a 
comer  of  the  house  a  wand  of  pure  gold,  on  which  is  written  in  letters  of 
blood,  "  Touch  me  not."  Full  of  curiosity,  she  takes  staff  in  her  band,  and  is 
instantly  transformed  into  a  lamb,  and  runs  bleating  through  castle.  Emperor 
is  told,  and  sends  again  for  enchantress,  who  confesses  she  can  do  nothing. 
He  consults  several  other  wise  women,  but  they  cannot  remove  spell,  and  so 
emperor  remains  unmarried.  The  lamb  is  always  with  him,  and  is  petted 
and  1  jved.     At  his  death  the  lamb  dies  too. 
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**  ASCHENZUTTEL." 

0)  Maidens  who  are  tending  catUe  sit  spinning  round  &  pit.  Old  white- 
bearded  man  warus  ihem  if  one  should  drop  her  spindle  into  pit^  her 
mother  would  be  transformed  into  a  cow.  They  move  nearer  to  pit  in  their 
curiosity  to  look  over,  and  youngest  maiden  accidentally  lets  spindle  falL  On 
reaching  home,  she  finds  her  mother  is  a  cow.  Heroine  tends  cow,  and 
drives  it  daily  to  pasture  with  others. — (2)  Some  time  after  this  her  father 
marries  widow  with  one  daughter.  Stepmother  ill*trcats  heroine,  who  is 
more  beautiful  than  hcc  own  daughter,  and  makes  her  a  drudge.  One 
morning  she  gives  her  a  whole  sackful  of  flax  to  spin  and  wind  into  a  ball  by 
evening,  or  not  venture  home.  Heroine  spins  all  the  while  as  she  follows 
cattle,  but  at  mid-day  weeps  in  despair  at  little  progress.  Cow,  her  mother, 
comforts  her,  saying  she  will  chew  the  flax,  theo  a  thread  will  come  out  at  her 
ear,  which  heroine  can  wind  into  ball.  So  it  happens.  When  heroine  takes 
large  bail  of  wool  to  stepmother  she  is  astonished,  and  gives  still  more  flax  to 
be  spun  next  day. — (3)  When  this  is  also  done,  she  gives  heroine  more  again 
third  day,  and  sends  stepsister  secretly  to  spy  who  helps  her. — {4)  Then  step- 
mother persuades  father  to  slay  cow.  Heroine  is  in  great  distress  at  this, 
but  cow  comforts  her,  and  bids  her  eat  none  of  the  fle:>h,  but  collect  all  bones 
and  bury  them  under  a  certain  stone  bch'md  house,  and,  when  in  trouble  or 
need,  to  come  to  grave  for  help.  This  is  done.  Heroine's  name  is  Mara, 
but,  because  she  has  to  do  all  the  dirty  work  of  the  house  and  hearth,  she  is 
nicknamed  Aschen/utteI.--(5)  One  Sunday,  before  going  to  church  with  her 
own  daughter,  stepmother  scatters  large  bowl  of  millet  all  over  the  house, 
and  threatens  heroine  if  she  has  not  collected  it  all  and  cooked  dinner  by 
their  return.  Heroine  weeps,  and  goes  to  mother's  grave.  There  she  sees 
large  chest  full  of  costly  dresses,  and  two  white  doves  perched  on  lid  tell  her 
to  choose  dress  and  go  to  church  whilst  they  perform  tasks.  Ever>'onc  111 
church  is  astonished  at  her  beauty,  the  empeiur's  son  especially.  At  the  close 
of  service  heroine  hurries  home,  returns  dresses  to  grave,  when  they  vanish, 
and  finds  dinner  ready  and  grain  sorted. — (6)  Next  Sunday  stepmother 
scatters  still  more  millet,  and  all  happens  as  before:  and  also  on  third 
Sunday,  when  prince  follows  heroine  from  church  and  picks  up  shoe,  dropped 
in  her  haste  to  escape. — (7)  Prince  goes  bom  house  to  bouse  trying  shoe, 
but  it  will  fit  none.  Stepmother  hides  heroine  under  trough  when  prince 
arrives,  and  says  she  has  no  daughter  besidct  the  one  who  cannot  wear  shoe. 
Cock  flies  on  to  trough  and  cries  "Kickeiiki,  the  maiden  is  under  this 
trough."  "  Devil  take  you  !"  says  stepmother. — (S)  But  prince  raises  trough 
and  finds  heroine  in  same  clothes  she  wore  last  time  at  church,  but  with  no 
shoe  on  right  foot.     Prince  recognises  and  marries  her. 
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4/  IreUmd,      1875. 


"The  Prinxess  w  the  Cat-srins.* 

(l)  A  qaeeo  vu  left  x  widov  with  oae  daafhter.  She  muried  ig&in,  and 
her  hasbuid  ill-traited  her,  uxl  she  died.  The  widower  ihcreapoo  proposed 
to  nuuTf  the  dmsghter. — (2)  She  bcitig  troubled  at  such  a  shocking  offer,  wtnl 
into  the  paddock  where  her  6II7  wu  gruiDg.  The  fiUy  told  her  she  w«s  the 
fiury  tbxt  wxtcbed  orer  her  ever  since  she  wis  boni  ;  that  her  step&ther  was 
an  enchanter,  bat  that  she  could  bafie  him,  az>d  that  the  princess  was  to  say, 
in  reply  to  the  rnjaeM,  that  she  most  first  hare  a  dress  of  silk  and  sOver 
thread  that  would  fit  into  a  walnnt  shell.  The  procuring  of  this  dnss^lcept 
the  eadianter  for  a  fdll  half-year,  and  when  he  bmoght  it,  the  princess  went  to 
cottsnh  the  fiUy.  She  therenpon  asked  him  for  another  dress  of  sUk  and  gold 
thread.  This  was  at  last  procured,  and  she  then  (having  previotuly  consolted 
the  fillj)  demanded  a  dress  of  silk  thread  thick  with  diamonds  aod  pearls,  00 
larger  than  the  head  of  a  mtnnikin-pin — "three  is  a  lucky  number,"  she  ex- 
daimed. — (3)  On  the  erening  this  came  home,  she  found  on  her  bed  a  dress 
of  cat-skins.  This  she  put  on,  and  takmg  her  three  walnat-shdls,  she  went 
10  the  filly,  who  was  ready  hameised,  and  away  they  went.  They  stopped 
at  the  edge  of  a  wood,  where  the  princess  alighted,  and  slept  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree. — (4)  She  woke  up  to  find  half  a  hundred  spotted  hounds  yelling  like 
vengeance.  A  fine  young  hunter  leaped  over  their  beads,  and  kept  them  at 
bay,  and  then  came  to  the  princess.  Although  disguised  in  her  cat-  skins,  and 
her  dee  and  hands  brown  as  a  berry  from  a  wash  she  had  pat  on  herself^  he 
was  struck  with  her  beauty,  and  led  her  to  his  palace,  for  he  was  the  young 
king  of  that  country.— (5)  He  told  his  housekeeper  to  employ  the  young  girL 
She  went  into  the  serrants'-hall,  and  resisted  all  attempts  at  (uniliarity  by  the 
other  servants,  keeping  to  herself  so  much  they  gave  her  the  office  of  helping 
the  scullery-maid.  The  next  day  the  young  king  sent  for  the  new  servant  to 
bfii^  him  a  basin  to  wash  in  and  a  towel,  and  the  prince  delayed  her  with 
questions,  striving  to  ascertain  her  rank.  This  caused  jealousy  in  the  other 
servants,  and  Cat-skin  was  lold  to  do  everything  for  them. — (6)  Next  night 
the  prince  was  at  a  boll,  and  the  princess,  getting  leave  to  retire  early,  but  not 
being  able  to  rest,  stepped  out  00  the  lawn  to  get  air,  and  saw  her  filly  under 
a  tree.  The  filly  told  her  to  take  oat  her  first  walnut-shell,  and  "  hold  what's 
inside  over  your  bead";  and  the  silk  and  silver  dress  immediately  fitted  00 
to  her.  She  then  mounted  the  filly  and  rode  to  the  ball.  The  glitter  of  her 
robes  was  like  the  curling  of  a  stream  in  the  sun.  The  prince  fell  in  love 
with  her,  but  she  would  aui  kt  him  see  her  home,  but  only  help  her  in  the 
saddle. — (7)  Next  morning  he  asked  that  Cat-skin  should  bring  him  hot  water 
and  towel  to  shave,  and  he  reccgni&ed  the  same  features  as  the  princess  at  the 
boll,  but  she  wouldn't  talk  beyond  "yes'*  and ''no".— (8)  After  a  week  there  was 
another  ball,  and  same  thing  took  place,  the  princess  appearing  in  the  dress 
of  ^k  and  gold  thread,  «iih  guld  crown  uo  her  head.     The  prince  was  up  tu 
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hi&  ejei  In  love  with  her.  She  bantered  bim  about  his  talking  so  pleasantly, 
and  said  she  had  heard  he  talked  to  his  servant-maid  dressed  in  cat-skin.  He 
declared  that  the  girl  was  very  much  like  the  princess,  except  for  her  brown 
skin,  and  the  princess  pretended  to  be  ofTended,  and  declared  she  must  go. 
He  tried  to  mollify  ber,  but  she  only  said  if  she  forgave  him  she  would  come 
to  the  next  ballwiihouC  invitation.  Arriving  home  safelf,  she  took  the  upper 
hem  of  her  dress,  which  came  off  like  a  glove. — [9)  The  next  morning  he 
sent  for  Cat-skin  to  bring  up  a  needle  end  thread,  to  sew  a  button  on  his 
shirt-sleeve*  He  noticed  her  small  and  delicate  firgers,  but  she  would  only 
reply  to  his  observations  that  it  wasn't  proper  for  him  to  talk  so,  and  repeat  it 
to  princesses  and  great  ladies. — (10)  The  third  night  came,  and  she  shook  the 
dress  of  silk  and  pearls  and  diamonds  over,  and  the  nicest  crown  of  the  same 
00  her  bead.  He  ssked  her  at  the  ball  to  be  his  queen,  and  she  said  yes,  if 
be  would  not  ask  Cat-skin  ihe  same  question  next  day.  As  she  was  going,  he 
slipped  B  downy  limber  ring  of  gold  upon  one  hrger.  It  was  so  small  he 
ihoDghl  she  wouldn't  Feel  it,  and  by  it  he  would  recognise  her  again. — (ii) 
The  next  morning  he  sent  for  ber  to  choose  a  suit  of  clothes  for  him,  as  be 
w»s  going  to  be  married.  Upon  her  asking  who  it  was  he  was  going  to  marry, 
he  replied  it  was  herself.  She  had  promised  she  would  marry  him  if  he  knew 
her  the  next  time  they  met  This  was  the  next  time,  and  he  knew  her  by  his 
ring  on  her  fourth  finger.  She  asked  him  to  go  into  the  next  room  for  a 
minute,  and  then  appeared  in  her  daxzling  dress  of  silk  and  jewels. — (12) 
Tbey  were  married  forthwith. 


Khudyakov,  f''e/ikorussJ^i}a  SAazki  (Talts  o{  Gi.  Russia).     Mos-    55 
cow,  i860.     Part  I,  p.  51.     No.  XV,    (Noted  at  Kasan.) 

"Zamarashka"  (=  a  dirty  person). 

(1)  Merchant  has  three  daughters ;  the  youngest  is  stupid.  He  is  going  to 
the  fair,  and  asks  what  gifts  he  shall  bring  them  ;  all  choose  dresses.  The 
youngest  is  always  by  the  stove,  inside  the  copper  for  washing  the  linen. — (a) 
The  czar  gives  a  ball ;  heroine  stays  at  home.  Her  godmoiher  appears  to 
her  (as  in  Perrault),  and  a^ks  if  she  would  like  to  go  too.  She  dresses  like 
her  si&lers  strikes  the  table  with  her  wand,  causing  first  a  coachman,  then 
a  carriage  to  appear,  and  goes  to  ball,  where  sisters  do  not  recognise  her. 
Czar  atks  her  name,  but  she  will  not  tell  it.  At  eleven  o'clock  (godmother 
has  said  nothing  about  midnight)  she  leturna  home,  soils  her  facCt  and  sits  in 
the  copper, — (3)  All  happens  the  same  next  day.  Zamarasbka  is  dressed  in 
gold ;  her  shoe  sticks  in  the  pitch.— (4)  Search  is  made  for  the  owner, 
l^ldcr  sisteis  cut  off  their  toes. — (5)  Czar  marries  heroine. 
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171  Ibid.,  Part  a,  p.  68.    No.LIV. 

"  Perenovoe  Chudo"  (The  Wonder  of  Wonders). 

(])  Old  mut's  wife  dies,  iifter  giving  bim  a  riogt  suid  saying  he  must  marry 
whomsocTer  it  fits.  He  wanders  about  the  world  with  it,  but  it  fit*  nobody. 
He  returns  home,  and  lays  it  on  the  window-silL — (2}  His  daughter  puts  it  on 
her  finger,  and  shows  father  ibat  it  6ts  her,  whereupon  he  says  he  must  marry 
her.  She  ohjects,  but  in  the  end  is  obliged  to  submit. — (3}  She  asks  father 
to  have  a  bedstead  made.  There  is  a  secret  drawer  contrived  in  it,  into  which 
she  gets,  and  he  cannot  find  her.  The  bedstead  is  sold  to  Prince  Ivan,  who 
pats  it  in  his  own  room.  Food  is  brought  to  the  prince,  and  when  be  leaves 
his  room,  heroine  com«  out  and  helps  hei^df  to  i'. — (4)  On  one  occasion  he 
hides,  and  when  she  comes  out.  surprises  her.  He  clothes  her  in  the  dn 
which  is  called  "  The  Wonder  of  Wonders",  and  tells  his  mother  every  til 
she  takes  food  to  give  some  to  the  girl. — (5}  Prince  goes  out  hunting.  His 
mother  entirely  forgets  the  Wonder  of  Wonders,  and  she  is  lEeft  standing  in  the 
comer  of  the  room.  Heroine  doSs  the  wonderful  dress,  and  runs  away. — (6) 
She  comes  to  an  oak  by  a  well,  and  climbs  up  it.  Hard  by  there  lives  a 
woman  who  makes  sacramental  wafers.  She  has  three  daughters,  and  she 
sends  the  eldest  to  draw  some  water.  The  girl  goes  to  the  well,  and,  se^ng 
the  reflection  of  heroine  in  the  water,  ^  exclaims,  "  How  lovely  I  am  !  I 
shan't  fetch  water  any  longer,"  throws  down  the  bucket,  and  returns.  Mother 
sends  second  daughter,  and  the  same  ihing  happens.  Then  the  third  daoghtn* 
is  sent,  and  she  returns  home. — (7)  After  that,  mother  herself  goes  to  the  oak, 
and,  seeing  heroine,  bids  her  come  down.  Meanwhile,  Prince  Ivan  retoms 
home,  and  finding  that  the  giil  has  gone,  falls  ill  with  grief. — (8)  As  soon  as 
heroine  hears  of  his  illness,  she  makes  him  a  wafer  with  an  impression  of  her 
ring  on  the  top  of  it.  Prince  eats  it,  and  feeling  much  better,  asks  whence  it 
came,  and  sends  for  some  more. — (9)  Tliey  bring  him  more,  and  he  notices 
the  device,  and  asks  for  the  ring  with  which  the  impression  was  made,  then 
sends  for  the  person  to  whom  the  ring  belongs,  and  marrict  her. 


j»y2  Ibid.^  Part  11,  p.  70.     No.  LV. 

"Mashjca  Soplivka"  (Mary  the  Smutty-nosed). 

(I)  Queen  has  son  and  daughter.  Before  dying  she  gives  a  ring  to  son,  and 
says  he  must  matry  whomsoever  it  fits.  He  travels  about  the  world  with  it  in 
vain,  and,  returning  home,  lays  it  on  the  window-Iedge.^3)  Sister  pau  it 
on,  and,  seeing  that  it  fits  her,  brother  say^  he  must  marry  licr. — (3)  She  runs 
away,  and  gets  inside  a  hollow  oak-tree  Some  gentleman's  children  are 
playing  near,  and  their  dugs,  seeing  the  girl  in  tree,   begin   to  bark.— -{4) 

^  See  noU44. 
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Boys  puJl  her  out,  and  t&ke  her  to  their  parents,  She  leavcb  her  clothes-box 
inside  the  tree.  She  says  her  name  is  Mashka  Soplivka.  She  lives  there  with 
the  family.— (5)  One  day,  when  the  miaier  is  go'^B  '"  *  feast,  heroine  asks 
him  to  take  her  with  him.  Instead  of  complyiog,  he  hilt  her  with  his  boot. 
Ai  soon  a<i  he  has  started,  she  asks  permission  to  go  to  forest  to  {^'athcr  md&h- 
rooms.  She  hies  to  the  hollow  tree,  gets  from  her  box  a  carriage  and  horses, 
and  drives  to  the  ball,  where  she  will  only  speak  to  her  master.  He  a!»ks  her 
name,  and  she  says  "  Boot".  Then  she  leaves,  returns  everything  to  the  box 
in  the  tree,  and  brings  some  miuhrooms  to  her  mi5tiess. — (6)  Next  day  master 
is  again  going  to  ball,  and  Mashka  asks  him  to  take  her.  At  that  moment  be 
is  wiping  bis  face  with  a  towel,  and  he  strikes  her  with  it.  Heroine  repairs  to 
the  forest  as  before  ;  and,  vhen  asked  her  name,  says  "  Towel". — (7)  On  the 
third  day,  when  Mashka  asks  master  to  take  her,  he  is  staadmg  before  his 
looking-glass  ;  he  throws  it  at  her,  breaking  it  to  pieces.  Heroine  goes  with 
his  child  to  the  ball,  having  fetched  things  from  tree  as  before.  When  asked 
her  name,  she  says  "Looking-glass".  Child  inquires  what  kind  of  looking* 
glass,  and  faeruine  says  the  uune  as  his  father  broke.  They  return  to  the 
oak  tree. — (8)  Master's  son  marries  heroine. 

lAW^.  — InNo.  LXXXIH  (i^u/.,  Part  Hi,  p.  llj,  C«ir, .before dying,  gives 
son  a  ring,  and  bids  him  only  marry  one  whom  it  will  fit.  Prince  travels  in 
vain  quest  of  bride,  returns  home,  and  lays  ring  on  table.  Sister  fits  it  on, 
and  brother  says  he  must  marry  her.  She  makes  him  build  her  a  house  on 
sea-coast,  and  thence  escapes  by  aid  of  hsberroan,  who  conveys  her  across  the 
sea.  She  dwells  in  hollow  tree  in  forest,  feeding  on  berries.  Her  clothes  wear 
out,  and  she  is  at  length  succoured  by  some  old  women  who  are  gathering 
mushrooms.] 


Dr.  H.  Kleike,  M^nhensaaL      Miirchen  aller  Vollter  fur  Jung    56 
und    Alt.     Berlin,    1843.     "^o^-  ^  PP-    M9-63.     (Taken   from 

d'Aulnoy.) 

"FiNETTE  ASCHENBRODEL." 
(i)  King  and  queen,  reduced  to  poverty,  sell  by  degrees  all  their  pos- 
sessions, and  determine  to  live  by  making  nets  for  catching  fish  and  biitls. 
Queen  insists  they  must  get  rid  of  their  three  daughters,  whom  they  cannot 
afford  to  keep.  King  laments. — (2)  Youngest  daughter,  Finctte,  overhears 
them  arranging  to  take  children  a  long  way  off  and  desert  them,  and  runs  to 
her  godmother,  the  fairy  Merlusche,  who  lives  in  a  distant  grotto.  She 
takes  butter,  eggs,  milk,  and  meal  to  make  godmother  a  cake.  On  the  way 
she  is  very  tired,  and  sits  down  and  cries.  Horse  with  diamond  trappings 
bows  his  knees  before  her;  carries  her  to  godmother,  whose  hair  she  combs, 
and  from  whom  she  receives  ball  of  thread,  by  means  of  which  she  can  find 
way  home  when  mother  deserts  her,  aUo  a  sackful  of  gold  and  silver  clothes. 
Heroine  rides  home  on  magic  steed.— (3}  Next  morning  mother  takes  three 
daughters  a  long  way,  then  leaves  them  asleep  :  heroine  stays  awake.  Sisters 
flatter  her,  and  promise  gifu  if  she  will  take  them  home.     Mother  thinks  she 
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sees  their  ghosts  when  thejr  return.  Sisters  are  unkind  to  heroine,  instead  of 

keeping  their  promities. — {4)  All  happens  again  as  before.  This  time  god- 
mother gives  heroine  sack  of  ashes  with  which  to  make  trail,  and  tells  her 
not  to  bring  sisters  home  with  her  ;  bat  she  does  so. — (5)  (laving  disobeyed, 
heroine  docs  not  like  to  visit  godmother  again.  Elder  sisters  fill  their 
pockets  with  grain  to  make  trail,  and  are  quite  contented.  Heroine  carries 
her  sack  of  clothes  and  diamonds.  Birds  eat  grain,  and  sisters  cannot  find 
way  home. — (6)  They  .ire  hungry,  and  want  to  eat  acorns  heroine  has  found, 
bnt  she  plants  them  instead.  Oak-tree  grows;  elder  sisters  try  to  mount  it, 
and  it  bends  to  the  ground  with  them.  Heroine  climbs  tree  frequently  to 
spy.  Once,  meanwhile^  sisters  open  her  sack,  take  out  contents,  and  fill  it 
with  stones.  Another  day  heroine  descries  from  tree-top  a  lovely  house  with 
jewelled  walls.  Next  n^ght,  whilst  heroine  sleeps,  sisters  put  on  her  lovely 
dresses,  and  will  not  restore  them  to  her,  but  jeer  at  her. — (7)  They  set  out 
for  the  house,  knock  at  the  door,  which  is  opened  by  a  hideous  old  woman 
with  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead.  She  is  fifteen  feet  high  and 
thirty  feet  round.  Her  husband  is  a  cannibal,  but  she  will  let  them  live  for 
three  days.  They  Uy  to  escape,  but  she  brings  them  back,  and,  meaning  to 
keep  them  for  her  own  eating,  puts  them  under  a  large  tub. — (8)  Her 
one*eyed  cannibal  husband  is  six  times  her  size,  and  when  be  speaks  the 
house  trembles.  He  carries  basket  containing  fificcn  children,  whom  he 
devours  like  eggs.  Wife  persuades  him  to  spare  three  sislers,  saying  she 
wants  them  as  servants.  Heroine  says  she  can  cook  ;  makes  huge  fire,  puts 
fauller  ID  oven,  and  tells  cannibal  to  lick  it  with  his  tongue  to  test  if  oven  U 
hot  enough.  He  is  pushed  in,  and  burnt  to  death. — (9)  Heroine  tells 
gianteis  that  proper  dressing  would  make  her  look  beautiful.  They  begin  to 
comb  her  hair,  and  heroine  chops  off  her  head.  Sisten  rejoice.  They  find 
all  sorts  of  treasures  in  the  house. — (lo)  Elder  sisters  go  to  ball,  leaving  heroine 
at  home  to  cook  and  scrub.  She  finds  little  gold  key  among  the  ashes,  tries 
it  in  all  the  doors,  and  opens  little  chest  full  of  costly  dresses  and  treasures. 
Next  day,  when  sisters  are  out,  she  dresses  in  these  and  goes  to  ball.  TeUs 
hostess  her  name  is  Aschenbrxiel.  She  gets  home  before  sisters,  and,  when 
they  talk  of  the  lovely  lady  at  the  ball,  she  murmurs,  "That  was  L" — (II) 
This  happens  again  several  times,  till  one  day,  in  hurrying  home,  heroine 
loses  a  peart -embroidered  shoe,  and  cannot  recover  it  in  the  darkness.  Kent 
day  it  is  found  by  prince  out  hunting,  who  preserves  it  lovingly,  and  falls  iU  ; 
doctors  cannot  cure. — (13)  Prince  will  wed  only  one  who  can  wear  shoe. 
Many  try ;  amang>t  them,  sisters  go  to  palace.  Heroine  follows  them, 
gorgeously  dressed,  and  riding  godmother's  magic  steed,  which  she  has  found 
at  the  door.  Sisters  recognise  her  at  she  oveitakes  them  ;  they  get  covered 
with  mud  and  dust.  Prince,  on  seeing  her,  feels  certain  shoe  will  fit  her. 
It  slips  on  bcT  foot,  and  he  claims  her  as  his  bride. — (13)  She  rclaics  her 
history,  and  it  is  found  that  her  father  was  former  possessor  of  this  throne. 
She  will  only  marry  when  be  is  restored  to  iL  Sisters  are  kindly  received. 
Magic  steed  is  sent  to  bid  godmother  find  heroine's  parents,  who  aie  restored 
to  their  kingdom,     Sisters  marry  princes. 
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Ibid.,  vol.   ii,  pp.   320-30.      No.  XXIV.      (Taken  from    Wiener 
Geseilschafter^  by  An.  Schumacher.     Wien,  1833.) 

"  D'  Ganslhiaddarin." 
(The  original  of  Grimm's  version,  No.  218,  q.  v,) 


O.  KoLBKRC,  Lud.  Radomslcie  (the  People,  Province  of  Radom). 
Cracow,  1887-1888.  2  vols.  Vol.  ii,  pp.  172-75-  (Taken 
down  at  Grocholice,  near  Opat6w.) 

•*  Kr6l£wna  swiNSKf-KoiuszEK"  (The  Princess  with  the 
Pigskin-Cloak). 

(1)  Queen,  who  ib  rery  beaatifol,  has  a  stepdtughter  still  more  lovely  than 
herself.  The  mirror  is  always  telling  her  bo. — (2)  Heroine  has  rooms  and 
gorgeous  attire  in  an  oak-tree.  Every  Sunday  she  decks  herself  and  goes  to 
church. — (3)  One  day  stepmother  mixes  sand  and  poppy-seeds  together,  and 
bids  heroine  separate  Ihcm.  Two  pigeons  perform  task  whilst  heroine  goes  to 
church. — (4)  Same  thing  happens  next  Sunday. — {5)  Queen  orders  servants 
to  kill  heroine  in  forest,  and  bring  back  her  heart  aod  her  middle  finger  wiih 
ring  on  it.  Servants  kill  dog  instead,  and  take  its  heart,  cut  the  linger  oft 
a  corpse  they  meet  with,  put  princess's  ring  on  it,  and  retnm  to  queen.— (6) 
The  two  pigeons  appear,  give  heroine  a  ball  of  thread,  which  unwinds  ti 
itself  and  conducts  her  to  her  oak-tiee.  She  enters  the  rooms  (which  belong 
to  the  Virgin)  and  prays.  Virgin  sends  her  to  seek  service. — (7)  She  become* 
swineherd,  and  clothes  herself  in  pigskins. — (8)  On  Sunday  she  dresses 
herself  gorgeously  in  the  oak-tree,  and  goes  to  church.  The  prince  is  puzzled 
about  the  unknown  beauty.  This  happens  three  times. — (9)  The  prince  is 
passing  the  herds  of  swine,  and  drops  his  ring  ;  heroine  picks  it  up  and  hands 
it  him;  he  gives  her  a  box  on  the  car  for  her  boldness. — (lo)  On  fourth 
Sondiy  heroine's  shoe  is  caught  in  the  pitch.  Prince  is  again  passing  the 
pig4,  and  loses  his  stick.  Heroine  picks  it  up.  aiid  receives  a  slap  on  the 
shoulders. — (ii)  The  shoe  is  tried,  and  it  is  found  to  belong  to  pigBkingiri. 
Prince  kneels  before  her,  and  a*k$  whence  she  comes.  Once  she  replies, 
"From  the  ring/'  and  the  next  lime  she  says,  "From  the  stick."— (la) 
Prince  marries  her.  — ( 13)  Stepmother  asks  mirror  whether  there  is  any  woman 
in  the  woild  more  lovely  than  herself.  Mirror  replies,  "  Yes;  tad  she  h4V 
juft  been  married."    Queen  faints  with  vexation. 
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173    O.  Kounc  Z«/.     Kokow^ki  (tbe  People,  Province  of  Cx«- 
cow).     VoL  IT,  ppL  56^0. 

'^KftAuvxA  Kocu  oczY"  (Pmoev  Cat'»«TCs). 


one  of  csi'»-e7es;  a  seoood  ULff  ike  sky;  third  Ke  ike  itan;  Ibvikiikeihe 
BO0«;  and  filih  bke  tbe  sky.— <3)  Ske  Ukct  icmoe  with  kia^  aad  wem»  fa 
wdiMij  ibe  ouVcye  dreM»  wberdbre  she  b  caQei  Cai^s-eyo^ — (3)  On 
TiwImj  ■  Ae  veen  the  olber  drtme*  to  church,  and  kjng's  son  Ub  «  kne 

wilk  bcr.^4)  He  kas  senrch  BMle  lor  her ;  and.  when  ke  falk  skk  frMB  lovcv 
«be  briPp  hbo  lood  and  ankes  kmelf  known. — {$}  He  taamcs  her. 


242    KoRXEL  KovLOWSKi,  L$td.     Warsaw,  1867.     No.  Ill,  pp.  300-4. 
"Story  or  a  poor  Girl  who  becoie  Queen." 

(I)  A  certain  woman  has  a  daaghier  and  a  ftepduightcr.  She  takes  great 
care  of  the  fonner,  but  ill-trealji  herauuv  making  her  teDd  the  cattle,  and 
kccfnng  her  very  short  of  food. — (2)  Amoi^st  the  cattle  is  a  yoosg  boll,  and 
whenever  beroisc  is  bongry,  she  cries  : 

"  Little  boll,  come  to  me  ! 
Open  !  oak-tree. 
On  a  hinge  of  gold. " 

Whereupon  the  yoting  boll  rasbet  10  the  oak-tree  and  bfgins  butting  it.   Then 
the  tree  opens,  mod  heroine  Ands  inside  erer^thlng   she  waais. — (3)  Step- 
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mother  is  much  surprised  that  heroine  can  live  without  food,  and  sends  her 
own  daugbtcr  to  mind  the  cattle  ia  order  to  see  hour  she  would  nuuiage. 
Stepsister  has  once  heard  heroine  call  to  bull,  and  therefore  does  the  same. 
But  instead  of  butting  the  oak  tree  bull  knocks  her  about  with  his  horns.  In  the 
evening  she  drives  cattle  hornet  &i^d  bitterly  complains  to  mother  ;  whereupon 
mo'her  sells  bull  to  the  Jews  (butchers)  for  them  to  kill  him.— (4)  When 
heroine  hears  of  this  she  weeps  bitterly,  and  takes  the  bull  some  food  for  the 
lost  time.  When  bull  s.ccs  how  she  pities  him,  be  bids  her  ceas«  crying,  and 
adds,  "  as  soon  as  the  Jews  have  killed  me,  ask  ihem  for  my  paunch,  wash  it 
carefully,  and  you  will  find  something."  Heroine  does  as  bidden,  and  finds  a 
golden  apple.  She  has  to  cross  some  stiles  on  her  way  home,  and  doing  so, 
lets  fall  ihc  apple,  which  is  lost  in  the  grass.  She  seeks  for  it  in  vain. — (5) 
On  the  following  day  she  comes  again  to  the  spot  to  search  for  the  apple,  and 
to  her  amazement  finds  a  beautiful  applctree  laden  with  apples.  She  takes 
some  (0  eat  and  lives  on  them. — (6]  One  day  prince  is  passing  by,  smells  the 
apples,  and  orders  his  footman  to  get  him  a  few.  Servant  cannot  pick  any, 
for  each  lime  he  tries,  apple-tree  and  apples  rise  up  out  of  reach.  He  reports 
to  prince,  who  xays  it  is  impossible.  "  Let  Your  Royal  Highness  go  and  see  1" 
He  goes,  but  likewise  fails  to  pick  apples.  Near  the  tree  is  the  stepmother's 
hut.  Prince  calls  for  someone  there  to  come  and  pick  him  some  apples. 
Stepmother  immediately  dresses  her  own  daughter  as  finely  as  possible,  and 
sends  her  to  prince.  When  she  tries  to  pick  ihe  apples,  up  goes  the  tree. 
Same  thing  happens  when  stepmother  tries,  whereupon  prince  says,  "  Is  there 
nobody  else  in  your  hut?*'  ''No,  Your  Highness,  only  a  pigskin  !"  Vnnce 
says  she  is  to  come  and  try  to  pluck  apples. — (7)  As  soon  is  heroine  ap' 
proaches  tree  it  comes  down,  its  boughs  descend,  and  she  picks  the  apples  for 
the  prince.  He  takes  heroine  by  the  hand,  puts  her  tn  his  carriage,  and 
drives  home.  The  apple-tree  leaves  the  ground  and  follows  caniage. — (8) 
Prince  marries  heroine,  and  they  have  a  child.  One  day  prince  goes  hunting, 
and  heroine  asks  leave  to  visit  her  stepmother.  When  stepmother  sees  her 
she  begins  to  ask  what  sort  of  rooms  she  lives  in,  what  servants  she  has,  what 
dresses,  and  what  kind  of  cradle  for  the  child.  Having  learnt  these  par- 
ticulars she  kills  heroine,  puts  her  clothes  on  her  own  daughter,  and  sends  her 
back  to  the  king.  On  ihe  spot  where  heroine  is  buried  the  apple-tree  plants 
itself  and  dies. — (9)  Some  time  afterwards  there  is  a  knocking  at  night  at  the 
palace  window,  and  a  voice  says — - 

•'  Cook,  cook  ! 
Open  the  little  window  here 
That  I  may  suckle  my  baby  dear. 
Are  the  dogs  in  the  kitchen  asleep  all  right  ? 
Is  my  spouse  with  that  infamous  woman  to-night  ?" 

The  cook  answers  that  the  dogs  are  asleep,  but  that  the  master  is  not  with  the 
sham  wife.  Then  he  opens  the  window  and  sees  a  woman  enter,  take  the 
child  from  the  cradle  and  suckle  it.  On  the  second  night  the  same  thing 
happeiu.  Then  cook  reports  to  king. — (10)  Third  night  king  will  not  go  to 
bed,  but  sayi  to  cook  :  "  Get  under  the  chair ;  as  soon  as  you  have  opened  the 
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window  and  she  has  entered,  seiu  hold  of  her  pUit  of  hair  sind  twist  it  round 
your  wrisL"  Cook  does  at  bidden,  and  when  he  has  her  by  the  plait,  he  caUs 
out,  •'  Become  as  you  were  before."  Upon  this  the  woman  begins  to  struggle 
violently  to  get  free,  then  turns  into  the  most  horrible  reptiles,  then  into  birds, 
then  into  cattle,  then  into  dogs,  in  short,  into  all  manner  of  horrible  shapes. 
At  last  she  changes  into  her  original  self,  ju^t  as  she  was  when  slepmotfaer 
buried  her. — (ii)  Inquiries  are  made  into  the  whole  matter;  the  jodgts  send 
fur  stepmother,  and  ask  her  what  would  be  proper  punishment  for  a  woman 
guilty  of  such  crimes.^  She  says  that  such  a  woman  should  be  torn  in  pieces 
by  iron  harrows,  and  her  daughter's  hands  should  be  cut  off.  This  sentence 
is  executed  upon  herself  and  her  daughter.     Heroine  Uvea  for  ever  happy. 


243  Ibid.^  pp.  304-9.    Variant  of  the  foregoing. 

(1)  Heroine  ha<;  to  spin  flax  and  mind  sheep. — (2)  In  the  flock  is  a  black 
lamb,  which  comes  up  to  her  every  day,  and  says,  **  Little  maiden,  give  me 
a  piece  of  bread-and-cheese."  She  does  so,  and  for  this  he  spins  her  flax  for 
her,  and  everything  goes  well  with  the  flock.  In  the  evening,  heroine  is  able 
to  take  home  an  enormous  q  lantity  of  spun  flax. — (3)  One  day  stepmother 
keeps  heroine  at  home,  and  sends  her  own  daughter  to  mind  the  flock.  She 
gives  her  very  little  flax  to  spin,  but  a  large  portion  of  brcad&nd-cheese.  The 
black  lamb  asks,  **  Give  me  a  piece  of  bread'&ndcheese,  little  maiden." 
*'  Certainly  not,"  says  the  girl,  "  or  there  would  be  none  for  me."  The  black 
lamb  turns  away.  Suddenly  some  wolves  rush  out  of  the  forest,  kill  some  of 
the  sheep,  and  drive  the  rest  away.  Only  the  black  lamb  remains.  Girl 
takes  it  home,  and  asks  mother  to  have  it  killed, — (4)  Following  day  step- 
sister refuses  to  tend  black  lamb,  so  heroine  is  sent.  Stepmother  gives  her  a 
large  quantity  of  flax,  and  says,  as  she  has  only  one  sheep  to  watch,  she  can 
do  the  more  spinning  She  gives  her  less  bread  •and -cheese  than  usual.  When 
heroine  reaches  the  field,  she  bursts  out  crying.  Little  black  lamb  asks  why. 
"  Because  they  arc  going  to  kill  you,"  *'  Oh,  don't  cry  !  When  they  have 
killed  me.  take  my  paunch,  clean  it,  and  there  you  will  And  a  little  knife  and 
fork.  Stick  the  knife  in  one  window,  the  fork  in  the  other."  '*  Very  well," 
says  heroine.  Meanwhile,  all  the  sheep  that  were  yesterday  worried  by  th« 
wolves  return — not  one  missing. — (5)  In  the  evening  heroine  takes  them  all 
home ;  nevertheless,  stepmother  and  her  daughter  kill  black  lamb.  Heroin* 
does  as  directed,  finds  knife  and  fork,  and  sticks  one  in  each  window.  Fol- 
lowing day  she  finds  an  apple-tree  in  one  window,  a  pear-tree  in  the  other. — 
(6)  Prince  passes,  and  wishes  to  buy  some  of  the  apples  ;  his  footman  tells 
stepmother,  who  dresses  her  daughter  as  finely  as  possible,  and  sends  her  to 
the  prince.  When  she  attempts  to  pick  the  apples,  they  all  rise  up  out  of 
reach.  She  tries  to  get  some  pcais,  with  same  mutt. — (7)  Meanwhile,  step- 
mother puts  heroine  into  a  tub.    Suddenly  a  cock  flies  on  to  the  wall,  crying, 
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**  Kukuricku  !  kukuricku  t  the  girl  whose  apples  these  are  is  under  the  tab." 
Prince  orders  servant  to  find  girl,  a^d  she  is  brought  forward.  She  picks  the 
apples  and  pears  quite  easily,  and  gives  them  to  prince,  but  will  not  accept 
the  money  he  proffers. — (8)  He  is  so  smitten  with  her  beauty,  thxt  he  takes 
her  home  in  his  carriage.  The  two  trees  follow  them.  Prince  marries 
heroine.  They  have  a  golden-haired  son. — (9)  One  day,  during  prince's 
absence,  heroine  visits  stepmother.  As  soon  as  she  arrives,  stepsister  says, 
"  Come,  sister,  let  us  go  for  a  walk."  She  stabs  heroine  in  the  side  with  a 
bradawl,  and  dresses  herself  in  heroine's  clothes.  She  cannot  get  on  heroine's 
shoes.  Her  mother  takes  a  knife  and  cuts  a  piece  off  her  heels,  then 
forces  shoes  on.  Stepsister  takes  child,  and  goes  to  palace:  Neither  prince 
nor  servants  are  aware  of  the  deception,  but  child  cries  continually. — (lo)  One 
evening  a  woman  comes  to  the  palace,  and  says  : 

*'  Cook,  cook  I 

Are  you  with  that  wicked  wretch  ? 
Give  me  my  little  baby  boy. 
That  I  may  suckle  him." 

Cook  is  surprised,  but  Ciks  child  to  the  woman,  who  presently  says  : 

**  Cook,  cook ! 
Are  you  with  that  wicked  wretch  ? 
Take  away  my  baby  boy, 
For  I  have  suckl'Hl  him." 

Cook  returns  child  to  cr<idle,  and  it  is  immediately  qniet,  and  goes  to  sleep. 
Prince  hears  nothing  at  night,  because  his  supposed  wife  always  covers  him 
over  with  a  pall. — [n)  But  couk  tells  him  all  that  has  happened,  and  prince 
■ays  that  as  soon  as  the  woman  comes  agiin,  cook  most  come  and  pull  the  pall 
off  him.  Somebody  is  to  hide  in  a  barrel  close  to  the  window,  and  directly 
the  mother  has  suckled  the  child,  and  is  about  to  depart,  they  must  seize  he 
and  drag  her  back.  All  this  comes  to  pass.  Prince  recognises  his  own  true 
wife,  who  reUtes  all  that  has  befallen  her.— {12)  Me  asks  false  wife  what  she 
would  do  to  a  woman  guilty  of  just  such  crimes.  "  She  ought  lo  be  torn  to 
pieces,"  she  answers  ;  and  that  ts  just  the  treatment  she  receives. 


Fkiedrich  S.  Krauss,  Sag^ft  ynd  Mdrchen  der  Sudslaven. 
Leipzig,  1883-84.  Vol.  ii,  p.  339.  No.  CXXXVIII. 

**  VoM  Kaiser,  der  seine  eigne  Tochter  heirathkn  wollte." 

(x)  Empress  has  a  star  on  her  brow,  and  her  daughter  has  the  same  mark. 
Emperor  swears  to  his  dying  wife  that  he  will  only  marry  a  lady  with  star  on 
brow. — (2j  As  no  one  can  be  found,  he  resolves  to  marry  his  own  daughter. 
An  old  woman  counsels  heroine  to  demand  first  from  father  a  silk  dress  made 
by  himself^  and  so  thin  that  it  can  be  kept  in  a  nutshell.  After  this  she  asks 
fpr  a  silver  drc^s  io  a  nutshell,  then  for  a  gold  dress  in  a  nutshell ;  lastly,  for 
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■  ilr«tt  m«d«  o(  mo«!tc^ii>ft.  They  are  &11  provided,  and  the  weddin^day  is 
fnfil.— (Jl)  Then  princ««Sv  prompted  by  old  woman,  demands  ft  waler-tub 
and  iwn  white  ('uclu»  She  wants  to  take  a  bath  before  wedding.  She  locks 
k#r  door,  dooa  tb«  noM»>skui  dre«s,  puts  the  ducks  into  tub  of  water,  and 
fMopvi  l^uOMfh  tiM  window.  Emperor,  hearing  the  docks  splashing,  thinks 
sUuuhltr  i»  »ltU  Ivthiag.  At  last  the  door  is  broken  open  ;  the  bride  has 
fluwn,  and  ia  tuaght  ev«rywhere.— (4)  Meanwhile,  heroine  has  taken  shelrer 
In  a  Ittdtow  tt«a,  A  priac«  from  another  kingdom,  who  is  out  hunting,  dts- 
Mvrra  b«foin»,  and  takes  her  home  with  him  as  goose-girl.  She  is  called 
Awb«otar6d«l  by  the  servants. — (5)  There  is  a  grand  ball  ;  heroine  dons  heir 
Hlk  dtMS.  sad  enters  hall  rooai.  Pnnce  dances  with  her ;  asks  whence  she 
goinaa.  "Kixmh  Bwot»town,**  she  says,  and  goes  away.— (6)  At  the  second 
ball  the  appaan  in  tilver  drest^  and  says  she  comes  from  "  Legen-grad"  ;  at 
tha  (hud  ball,  in  golden  dress,  fnun  **  Sword-town". — (7)  Prince  puts  a  rini; 
M  hw  tifltr.  Sht  manaiitt  10  leave  anobserred.  Prince  can  nowhere  5ad 
**  SiHad<loini**  1  (kits  sick  with  love.— (S)  He  wants  some  boiled  milk. 
lUrolnv  a>k«  l«av«  to  boil  it,  pretending  she  has  dreamt  that  prince  will  re- 
cover after  taking  a  drink  prepared  by  herself.  The  cook  gives  permission  ; 
berttlua  dro)«  ring  into  the  milk-jug  ;  prince  6nds  ring,  and  sits  up,  ordering 
the  CiKtk  U*  b*  (vtchnl,  Cook  at  last  confesses  that  Mouse-»kin  boiled  the 
milk.  I'rihVfl  )uni|u  up.  runs  to  the  kitchen,  tears  the  moiise>skin  dress  off 
litiolnti  oompab  htr  to  don  the  gold  dress,  and  presents  her  to  his  parenu. 
-(gl  lU  warriM  hor.  She  bears  twins,  boy  and  girl,  the  latter  with  star 
m\  brttw.  — (10)  Heroine  viails  her  father,  who  receives  her  joyfully.  The  old 
woman  is  honour^l  a  the  minister  who  would  have  allowed  king  to  marry 
hti  daughter  U  Itehendetl. 


no  Kmi'ITKNskn,  />aH.<kf  fh/krirrrnf}r,  optcgncde  af  Folkeminde- 
NUinliiniieti  Mcdicmmcr,  og  udarbejdede  af  E.  T.  Kristensen. 
Vilnng»  1888.  No.  VIII.  p.  57.  (Wnlten  down  by  the  wife  of 
\\\p  w licplwright,  Niels  Pedersen,  Zealand.) 

"  Dkn  1.IL1.K  GuLPSKo"  (The  little  Golden  Shoe). 

\\\  Htmliia  hat  tte|Mnother  and  stepsister.     She  is  made  to  lend  cattle  far 
^^^n  h««Ma.     Sla|imolhcr  bites  her  off  three  mouthfuls  of  bread,— (2)  Ai 

,   ,,,,.  hfii 111 nc  cries  with  hunger,  and  a  large  red  ball  asks  why,  and 

■  ^\A  A  g>HHl  lUniier  in  hi«i  right  car.  Next  day  stepmother  bites  her 
y|  ^HiM  IW  mouthfult  of  bread,  and  the  third  day  only  one. — (3)  Ball  feeds 
lfl|MWlM%  tn^l  ^'^  th^ni  day  proposes  her  flight  with  him.'~<4}  They  come 
W  Mi|Bir#|^h'tTttV  where,  vpite  of  bull's  warning,  heroine  breaks  off  a  twig. 
\W**<»  ***!*  '■  l"U*lht  and  overcome. -{5)  .Same  thing  happens  in  silver, 
ilMM*  «UNm  hull  It  overcome.— (6f  In  gold-forest  the  buU  is  slain  by  gold 
^«|||i  UtivvkM  outt  off  bull's  right  ear,  as  bidden,  and  by  meajis  of  this  she 
^^L  jh^aM  anylhlng  she  withes.— (7)  She  takes  service  in  the  castle  kitchen, 
-|^  4MB  i^^  *^*  chnrch  If  she  has  suitable  dress.     **  Darkness  behind  me,  and 
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light  before,"  she  says,  having  taken  costly  dress  from  bull's  ear. — (8)  Her 
matter  sees  her  in  church,  and  sends  nuLn-serrant  to  a^k  whence  she  comes. 
•'  From  Water-land,''  she  says  ;  for  her  master  had  thrown  a  jag  of  water  at 
her. — (9)  Next  Sunday  she  Miys,  "from  Comb-land",  and  on  the  ihird 
Sunday,  '*  from  Towel-land";  and,  as  she  is  leaving  the  church,  the  Kervanc 
gets  one  of  her  golden  shoes.— ( 10)  A  great  feast  is  held,  that  the  shoe  may 
be  tried.  Kings  and  princes  arrive  with  their  daughters,  who  cut  their  heels 
mid  iheir  toes,  but  all  in  vain. — (ti)  At  last  a  little  bird  sings  ; 

"  They  can't  get  on  the  'aboej  oltho* 
They  cut  their  heel  and  cut  their  toe. 
The  tittle  girl  in  the  kitchen  there 
Alone  the  golden  shoe  can  wear." 

Heroine  is  at  length  called,  and,  having  taken  from  the  ball's  ear  a  golden 
dress,  a  golden  carnage,  and  six  white  prancing  horses,  she  comes  driving  to 
the  door,  and  demands  her  golden  shoe,  which,  of  course,  fits  her.— (la)  Her 
master  marries  her. 
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E,  T.  Kristensen,  Efttrsixt  HI  Skatttgrav€ren  (1890),  p. 
Na  107,     (From  the  Danish  Island  of  Falster.) 

"GULDSKOEN"  (The  Golden  Shoo). 

(I)  Heroine  is  ill-treated  by  her  stepmother,  who  has  a  daughter  of  her 
own.  Father  likes  to  rest  when  he  returns  home  tired  of  an  evening,  and  does 
not  comfort  heroine, — (3)  It  is  said  in  the  town  that  whoever  would  pass 
a  night  in  the  church  would  have  great  good  luck.  Stepmother  means  her 
daughter  to  try  for  it,  and  gives  her  plenty  of  warm  clothes  and  a  pol  of 
"sweet  porridge"  (i>»  miade  of  umkimmed  milk),  and  sends  her.  Step- 
sister feels  hungry  in  church,  and  beftins  eating  her  porridge — "Cluck, 
cluck."  From|tbe  choir  a  hen  and  quite  a  number  of  chickens  come  hopping 
up  to  her.  The  hen,  clucking  and  scraping,  looks  up  at  her;  bat,  when 
they  come  too  close^  she  drives  hen  and  chickens  away,  and  goes  on  com- 
posedly eating  her  porridge.  Just  as  she  has  finished,  a  dreadful  noise  and 
a  horrible  voice  are  heard  outside  r  **  Come,  open  to  me  and  my  gilt  shanks  !" 
Girl,  frightened  out  of  her  wits,  a>k5  hen  what  to  do.     Hen  says : 

"  All  the  porridge  you  ate. 
And  then  licked  the  plate. 
You  must  go  your  own  gait !" 

Again  the  awful  voice  is  heard  ;  something  enters  the  church-door  with 
a  tremendous  noise,  comes  up  to  the  girl,  and  gives  her  half-a-doten  boxes  on 
the  ear.  She  swoons  away;  next  morning  goes  home,  and  tells  mother  all 
that  has  passed.— [3)  Heroine  must  try  her  luck,  and  is  sent  to  church  with 
water  porridge.  She  begins  to  feel  hungry.  Hen  and  chickens  appear, 
clucking.     ** Perhaps  ihey  are  hungry,   tool"  she  says,  and  she  shares  her 
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175  £.  T.  KRtmnnai,  /jsJke  J^AmimAr.  V.  Kobenhsm,  i8Si. 
j€veniyr  fra  Jyliamd.  Xo.  H'.  pp.  3*^45.  fToW  by  Nidi 
FwkrKn  in  Mqrup,  JotUad,  to  Mr.  Kiistcoscxi.) 

"  Deh  «ode  Ko^  (The  Red  CowX 

(I)  K»g  III  iTJiw  Jyiiig  soegQ  he  will  ooly  Mpyya  ■  nwaa  whow  Wr  Mfcck 
{0«a  fin.  Qneoi  dies*  mrf  the  govn  fits  aobotff. — (x)  Kiag:*s  acrtaaCi  lad 
Ui  ihl.fctn  want  to  try  it,  lad  vmit  till  kins  htt  gooc  to  bed.  It  fits  tke 
dMfhlcr.  Kia^  hcuia^  boifMnms  koghter,  sarpraa  tbea.  He  dcdam 
he  win  iMny  fab  dngfaler.— (3)  U  dopdr.  sfac  goes  to  diovm  facncUL  nd 
meets  old  wOBa%  «dM^  hcariaf  Iwr  trooble,  sdvises  b<r  to  dflaiaad,  as  oon- 
ittdoa  of  marriage,  a  gown  auule  of  crows'  bills.  Father  most  prodooe  it 
^^lltiax  twcnty-fesr  hoars.  Shoald  he  succeed  io  procuring  it.  heroine  mast 
go  10  itaUe  snd  tell  red  cow.  Heroine  does  as  bidden.  Lots  of  crows  are 
ihoC,  (be  gown  made  resdy,  snd  the  wedding-dsj  appointed. — <4.'  Heroine 
goes  weeping  to  stable,  and  red  cow  asks  what  is  the  matter  ;  then  bids  her 
fetdi  her  gown,  return  and  loose  her.  and  get  on  her  back.  Cow  carries 
her  off.  Presently  cow  bids  her  rise  np  to  spy  ahead.  Heroine  sees  some- 
thing sparkling  like  copper.  Cow  says,  "  It  is  a  copper  forest  ;  in  it  is  a 
bulL  If  yoo  gather  one  single  leaf,  the  bull  lulls  me."  Heroine  cannot 
lesist  temptation  to  pluck  a  leal     Instantly  the  boll  appears.     '*  Get  off  my 
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back'*,  says  the  cow  ;  "  we  must  tight"  They  6ght  (be  whole  diy,  and  the 
cow  is  victorious.  After  that  ihty  rest  a  day,  then  proceed.— (5)  They  come 
to  a  silver  forest,  where  there  is  a  bull  twice  as  strong.  The  same  words 
and  incidents  follow.  They  fight  two  days,  rest  two  days,  then  proceed. — 
(6)  Next  tbey  come  to  gold  forest,  where  there  is  a  bull  thrice  as  strong  as 
the  lail.  Heroine  plucks  a  leaf,  spite  of  warning.  They  fight  three  days ; 
the  cow  wins.  They  real  three  days,  then  proceed. — (7)  The  fourth  time 
heroine  ts  told  to  look  ahead,  she  says,  *'  t  see  something  like  a  green 
bush."  Cow  says  thither  they  are  bound.  A  green  hill  is  there,  where  cow 
will  remain  whilst  heroine  goes  to  neighbouring  palacr,  to  take  situation  as 
cook. — (8)  The  lollowing  Sunday,  whilst  alt  are  at  cburcb,  heroine  visits  red 
cow,  who  telU  her  to  put  on  crows'-biU  gown,  take  the  copper>!eaf,  and  go  to 
church.  She  must  be  sure  to  leave  first,  throw  copper-leaf  behind  her,  and 
say,  "Light  before  me,  darkness  behind  me!"  Cow  will  do  her  kitchen- work 
till  she  returns.  Everybody  in  church  looks  wonderingly  at  heroine.  She 
throws  the  copper>leaf  behind  her,  and  vanishes.  When  people  return,  tbey 
find  her  in  her  cook's  dress  before  the  hearth.  — (9)  Next  Sunday  everything 
happens  as  before.  She  takes  the  silver  leaf.  The  king's  sou  Is  at  church,  but 
misses  her. — (lOli  The  third  Sunday  she  throws  the  gold  leaf,  but  the  prince, 
havirg  watched  her,  catches  her  shoe  as  she  runs  away.  All  the  ladies  of  the 
court  assemble  lo  try  the  shoe,  some  cutting  their  heel  and  some  their  toe, 
but  all  in  vain. — (ii)  At  last  queen  inquires  for  the  cook,  and  she  is  brought. 
The  shoe  fits  her,  and  prince  asks  whether  she  was  at  church  those  three 
Sundays.  She  says  yes,  and  goes  to  don  her  crows' bill  gown. — (12)  Then 
they  all  recognise  her,  and  the  prince  would  wed  her,  and  is  overjoyed  to 
learn  that  she  is  a  real  princess.     Her  father  is  invited  to  the  wedding. 


Ibid.     Tale  No.  V,  p.  45.     (Told  by  Gjode  Pelerseti,  Orre,      61 


Jutland.) 
"Den  LILLE  GuLDSKo"  (The  little  Gold  Shoe). 


1(1)  Man  and  woman  have  three  daughters.  The  father,  before  dying, 
distributes  his  property^  giving  to  eldest  daughter  the  farm,  to  the  lecond  all 
his  money,  and  lo  the  youngest  a  little  dog  and  a  lime-tree  in  the  garden. 
Little  dog  says,  "Take  us;  you  will  not  repent  it."— (2)  Mother  ind  elder 
daughters  go  to  church  next  Sunday,  but  abuse  heroine,  and  tell  her  to  stay 
at  home.  She  weeps,  and  the  little  dog  comforts  her,  saying,  "  Don't  cry  ! 
you  shall  go  to  church,  whilst  I  sweep  the  floor  with  my  toll,  cleanse  the 
tubs  with  my  tongue,  and  stir  the  pot  with  my  foot.  Go  to  the  garden, 
knock  at  the  lime>tree,  and  you'll  get  the  finest  dress  you  ever  saw.  Step 
into  the  golden  chariot  which  will  come  for  you,  and  say,  *  Light  before  me, 
mist  twhind  1  Nobody  sees  whence  I  come!*"  Heroine  does  as  bidden, 
and  gets  black  silk  dress,  black  gloves  and  shoes,  and  drives  to  church  in 


02    ^'^-     ^°-  ^^  PP-  5*"5"-    (ToW  to  Mr.  Kiistensen  by  Miss  Kr. 
Madscs,  Ftftn^i,  JotUiML) 

"  AsKE9rBASK£5,  DEE  BLEv  DftOinaxc**  (Gndexcib.  wi>Q  became* 

Queen). 

(i)  Heroine  is  iU-tieaUd  bjr  ber  steptDOther,  who  has  two  daaghters  of  ber 
own,  and  u  nude  to  sii  ob  the  beuth  and  rammage  in  the  ashes  ;  wherefore 
fche  is  oiled  '^'Askeobaskca"  (kmse  of  the  ashes).  She  u  dad  in  ragi, 
whilst  stepsisters  look  bke  ladies.  — <2)  There  ii  to  be  a  ball,  and  faiher*  who 
is  going  to  town  to  buj  finery  for  stepsisters,  a&k^  heroine  what  she  would  like. 


*  First  Sandaj  mother  and  elder  daogbters  go  to  dmrdi  to  moom.  Drosed 
in  black,  they  lake  their  scau  in  the  pew  nearest  the  wall,  and  do  not  rise 
when  the  G^pcl  is  rea  J  and  the  blessing  pronoanced.  The  costom  may  still 
be  seen. — f. 
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She  chooses  &  rose-tree  Mrith  roots,  and  though  surprised  at  choice,  father  brings 
it  her.  Duhog  the  night  heroine  planU  it  on  mother's  grave  and  waters  it 
with  tears.  Every  evening  a  white  dove  sits  cooing  in  the  bush  when  she 
comes. — (3)  Heroine  asks  leave  to  go  to  ball»  and  stepmother,  not  liking  to 
refuse  outright,  throws  pUteful  of  pease  into  the  ashes,  saying  she  may 
accompany  them  if  she  has  gathered  up  every  single  grain.  WhiUt  heroine 
is  nunmflging  for  the  pease,  white  dove  knocki  at  the  window,  and  when 
heioine  opens  it,  dove  fliea  in  wilh  a  crowd  of  birds,  and  they  pick  up  the 
pease  in  less  than  no  time.  Stepmother  agiin  refuses  to  let  heioine  ga  to 
bdl),  and  throws  quite  sn  apronful  of  pease  in  the  ashes,  and  fthe  miul  gither 
them  lirsL  Stepmother  and  stcpsisterii  start,  and  heroine  g'jcs  weeping  to 
mother's  grave.  There  sits  the  dove  cooing,  '*  Cheer  up!  gn  home,  and 
you'll  6nd  a  beautifol  dress  ;  put  it  on,  go  to  the  ball ;  but  return  before  step- 
mother and  stepsisters."  She  goes,  and  king  dances  with  her  all  nig  it. 
Stepmother,  ofTeaded  because  kiag  doca  nut  dance  with  hei  daugluerci,  goes 
home  early.  Seeing  this,  heroine  leaves  hurriedly.  She  asks  stepmotht^rh^wshtf 
enjoyed  herself.  **  W'lial's  that  to  you,  lag  uxiuG&n  ?'*  (4)  Next  day  everything 
happens  as  before.  { Task  not  mentioned.)  Heroine  goes  weeping  to  mother's 
grave,  and  dove  gives  her  a  new  dress.  Ktng  dances  with  her  all  the  night, 
and  stepmother,  still  more  offended,  leaves  early.  Heroine  tears  herself  away 
from  the  king  and  runs  home.  Upon  asking  whether  they  enjoyed  iheaisches, 
heroine  gets  more  abusive  language,  and  is  called  '*  Askepidsker".'  (5)  There 
is  a  third  ball,  which  heroine  attends  in  guwn  like  pure  gold,  and  gold  shoes. 
She  wears  g  jloshcs  to  keep  them  clean.  She  runs  home  as  before,  but  in  her 
haste  loses  a  g-jld  shoe.  She  is  again  abused  at  home. — {6}  King  travels 
thruughuu:  the  country,  seeking  the  gtrl  whom  the  shoe  fits,  He  comes  to 
stepmother's  bouse  ;  elder  stepsister  tries  the  shoe,  and  her  big  toe  being  too 
long,  stepmother  whispers,  "Cat  it  off;  better  to  lose  a  toe  than  a  queen's 
throne  \"  Stepsister  does  so,  and  accompanies  king  to  palace.  On  the  way 
they  pass  the  churchyard  where  dove  sits  cooing  :  *'  King,  look  to  the  foot  of 
the  bride  !  Her  blood  is  trickling  from  her  shoe  I'  King  tak»  her  back. 
— (7)  The  heel  of  the  second  stepsister  is  too  large,  and  is  cut  off.  The  same 
incidents  are  repeated. — (S)  King  ask^  if  there  is  not  another  daugater  ;  but  he 
would  not  like  to  be  made  a  fool  of  any  more.  Yes,  they  have  a  half-witted 
girl,  but  she  was  not  at  the  ball.  "  Call  her  1  let  her  try  the  shoe,"  She 
appears,  smutty  and  sooty.  "  You  might  at  least  have  shaken  the  ashes  off !" 
says  stepmother,  ' '  Never  mind, "  says  the  king  ;  •  *  she  loolu  like  her  work. 
Can  you  wear  this  shoe,  my  lass  ?'*  She  can,  fur  it  is  her  own.  Stepmother  is 
furious,  and  would  know  how  she  came  by  it.  King  bids  her  put  on  the  dress 
she  woie  at  first  ball ;  she  does  so,  and  king  rides  off  with  her.  The  dove 
in  the  churchyard  sing*  : 

"  Look,  look  !  how  proudly  they  ride  ! 
The  king  has  faund  his  true  bride." 


'  The  lad  who  on  large  farms  carta  away  the  anhcs  and  rubbuh  Vi  called 
"A»kepid»ker".— A 


m 
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(9)  They  are  married,  and  siepsUtCM  arc  the  bridesmaids.  Going  to  church, 
the  dove  peck*  out  their  left  eyes,  and,  returning,  their  right  eyes  ;  so  blind- 
ness is  nheir  pani&hmenC.  The  king  liv«  happily  with  his  queen,  who  is  no 
longer  called  "  Askeaba&ken*'. 
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3uf,,  p.  62.     No.  Vin.     (From  Jutland.) 


"  PRINSESSEN  r  Hojen"  (The  Princess  in  the  Mound). 

(1)  King's  daughter  has  been  betrothed  lo  another  king's  son,  but  pareats 
afterwards  dibagree,  swear  that  marriage  shall  not  take  plice,  and  go  to  war. 
Heroine's  father  shuts  her  up  in  a  mound  for  three  )ear5,  with  two  maid- 
servants, a  little  dog,  some  victuals,  and  some  candles.  Both  kings  die  during 
the  war  ;  the  caslle  is  burnt  down,  the  princess  forgotten,  and  ihe  prince  is 
king  of  both  realms.  He  had  loved  heroine,  and  nought  her  everywhere  in 
vain.     At  last  he  dreams  that  he  sees  her,  and  that  she  says  to  him  : 

"  To-morrow  the  fint  in  the  c&sile  you  se« 
Is  the  maid  whose  true  love  you  must  promise  to  be.'* 

He  meets  a  tady  of  quality  called  Malfred,  woos  and  wins  herj  and  the  wed- 
ding  i»  to  lake  place  after  three  months. — (2]  They  are  all  busy  at  the  castle 
with  the  preparationji,  when  a  girl  arrives  dressed  in  rags,  with  sooty  face, 
aakiog  fur  employment.  She  is  taken  in,  and  when  washed  looks  pretty,  and 
being  a  good  seamstress,  is  set  to  make  Malfred'a  bridal-gown. — (3)  On  the 
wedding-day  MalJred  complains  of  dlness.  and  gets  heroine  to  take  her  place 
as  bride.  A  horse  is  led  to  the  door  for  her  to  ride  to  church.  Heroine  says 
toit : 

**  My  good  horse.  Black,  bow  down  to  me ; 
My  father  oft  did  saddle  thee." 

Prince  asks:  "  What  did  you  say  just  now,  Malfred?"  "  I  only  spoke  a 
word  to  my  steed."  Riding  through  the  wood,  they  pass  the  large  mound 
where  heroine  had  been  buried,  and  she  says,  when  prince  a>ks  her  to  tell 
fairo  something  to  shorten  the  distance  ; 

**  Seven  long  jrearB  in  the  wood  I  passed, 
Forgetling  lU  my  talcs  at  last. 
On  a  woli's  back  did  I  ride  ; 
Charcoal- burning  then  I  tried  ; 
Now,  to-day,  I  am  a  bride 
In  my  lady's  stead." 

He  asks  what  she  said.     Passing  the  bridge,  she  says  : 

"  Creak,  little  bridge,  but  for  my  sake. 
Who  often  crossed  you,  do  not  break'" 
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AgAin  he  ask^  what  she  says.  As  they  stand  before  the  altar  to  be  married 
they  are  to  exchange  rinys.  He  recognbes  the  ring  heroine  gives  him  as  the 
one  he  had  years  ago  given  to  his  first  love,  the  piinccss,  and  aiks,  "Where 
did  you  get  that  ring  ?"    She  answers  : 

"  In  the  ashes  and  stones  by  my  maids  it  was  found, 
Where  WaMemar's^  casllc  was  burnt  to  the  ground." 

By  the  time  they  letum  Malfred  is  better,  and,  clad  as  bride,  takes  htr  seat  at 
table,  heroine  taking  her  place  amongst  the  other  maids.  Prince  asks  the 
bride  what  she  said  as  she  tnounted  her  horse.  "  Nothing."  Yes,  she  said 
something,  prince  returns,  but  may  have  forgotten  it.  What  did  she  say  as 
they  passed  the  mound  ?  She  has  lorgotten.  The  bridge  ?  Forgotten  also. 
Prince  looks  at  her,  and  notices  that  she  has  not  got  his  ring.    She  explains : 

'*To  my  maid  I  gave  the  thing, 
I  do  not  care  to  wear  a  ring." 

Prince  sends  her  to  fetch  it.  Heroine  will  not  give  it  up,  but  is  uken  beneath 
Malfrcd's  cloak,  and  stretches  out  her  hand,  which  prince  seizes  and  holds. 
Then  herccc^ises  his  former  love.  Malfred  is  made  to  confess  that  she  has 
that  day  borne  a  child,  whone  father  Is  one  of  the  courtiers.  Heroine  then  relates 
how  she  recognised  "  Black"  as  her  own  horse,  and  remembered  the  mound 
where  she  was  buried.  She  tells  the  prince  how,  when  the  victuals  came  to  an 
end,  they  ate  the  candles,  afterwards  the  dog.  Then  both  the  maid*servants 
died  of  hunger,  and,  left  alone  awaiting  death,  she  heard  something  scratching 
a  hole.  It  was  a  woli,  and  seizing  it  by  the  tail  she  was  dragged  out  of  the 
mound,  then  mounting  its  back  she  was  carried  into  the  forest.  Weak  and 
starving,  she  was  found  by  a  charcoal-burner,  whom  she  was  obliged  to  serve. 
Leaving  him,  she  went  to  the  castle,  and  heard  of  prince's  approaching 
marriage.  Wishing  to  learn  if  be  loved  her  as  in  former  days,  she  contrived 
to  be  near  him  without  making  herself  known.  Heroine  now  takes  the  bride's 
place  at  table,  and  all  goes  much  more  merrily  than  before. 


Ibid.,  p.  68.     No.  IX. 
"Karl  Finkelfaders  Datter," 

(l)  King  has  an  only  daughter,  and  on  war  breaking  out,  makes  an  under* 
ground  chamber  in  a  large  mound,  where  she  must  dwell  with  a  dog,  a  cat, 
and  supply  of  victuals  for  seven  years,  whilst  king  and  his  army  go  to  war. 
The  king  Is  killed,  a  new  prince  nominated  His  successor,  and  heroine  is  for- 
gotten. When  the  seven  years  have  expired  she  lacks  food,  and  cats  first  the 
dog,  then  the  cat ;  after  that  she  catches  mice  for  food,  and  makes  herself  a 
cloak  of  the  skins.     When  mice  become  scarce  she  think»  of  digging  her  way 
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'  This  seems  to  be  an  echo  of  some  ballad  relating  to  Waldenar,  the  re- 
nowned Danish  king. -'^. 
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aut.  and  at  last,  by  dint  of  much  scratching,  uiccecds.  But  her  tini^cn  ar« 
Bore  and  skinless,  and  her  clothes  so  ragged  thai  she  dons  the  mouse-skm 
cloak  ;  the  remaining  skins  she  fastens  on  little  sticks  all  round  the  mound. — 
(2)  She  gets  employment  as  cook  at  the  ca.sde,  where  the  new  king  has  jost 
arrived  with  his  betrothed.  They  are  going  over  the  castle  with  a  lar^e 
bunch  of  keys,  trying  in  vain  to  At  them  in  the  locks.  Cook  asks  leave  to  cry, 
and  opens  door  after  door. — (3)  One  of  heroine's  gowns  is  found  ;  princes& 
wants  to  try  it  on,  but  it  docs  not  lit  her.  It  tits  cook  exactly,  ^he  is  to  go 
to  churcb  in  princess's  stead  lo  be  married  to  king,  and  cook  and  princess  wiU 
exchange  dresses  again  afterwards.— {4)  On  wedding-day  the  betrothed  rushes 
to  kitchen  and  changes  clothes  with  cook,  putting  on  her  mouse.&ktn  cloak, 
while  cook  is  dressed  as  bride  with  the  bhdal  crown.  King,  believing  her  to 
be  his  betrothed,  leads  her  to  the  coach-and-six.  They  are  all  heroine's  Ctthcr's 
horbcs,  and  as  she  mounts  the  coach  slje  saye  : 

'*  ilail  !  beauteous  mares,  so  fair  to  see  I 
Karl  Kinkelfader  is  dead  to  me ; 
Yea,  dead  is  he  who  in  the  stall 
Did  erstwhile  brash  and  comb  yon  alL* 

And  the  horses,  hearing  her  voice,  begin  to  rear  and  prance  Bridegroom  takcd 
his  seat  by  faer  side,  and  they  drive  to  church.  Passing  the  mound  where  «hc 
had  been  buried,  she  says  : 

** Still  wretched  am  I,  yet  how  great  were  my  woes 
in  ihe  mound  'neath  those  moose-skins,  none  but  God  knows." 

They  reach  the  bridge  over  a  rivulet.     Here  she  says  : 

'*  Here's  the  old  bridge  that  in  good  days  of  yore 
Did  bear  me  the  rivulet  safely  o'er." 

In  the  church  she  sees  the  portraits  of  her  finther  and  mother  hanging  over  th« 
altaTp  and  says : 

'*  Turn,  lovely  pictures,  round  you  go  I 
You  are  dear  father  and  mother,  I  know." 

And  immediately  the  pictures  turn.  When  they  start  to  drive  home  after  the 
marriage  ceremony,  she  says  : 

**  Hail,  beauteous  mares  1  fair  are  ye  all, 
Ye  that  were  bred  in  ray  father's  stall." 

And  the  horses  bow  their  knees  to  her. — (5)  On  her  return  she  at  once  changes 
clothes  with  the  betrothed,  who  then  goes  to  the  weddinjj- feast,  leaving 
heroine  in  the  kitchen,  At  night  piincc  insists  that  she  bride  shall  repeat  the 
words  she  spoke  to  the  horses,  before  she  goes  to  bed.  "  I  don't  remember 
them,"  she  says,  *'  but  cook  knows."  She  hies  to  the  kitchen,  and  learns  the 
words  from  the  cook,  then  returns  and  repeats  them.  So  he  asks  her  in  turn 
to  repeat  all  the  things  the  bride  had  said  in  the  morning,  and  every  time  she 
has  to  go  and  inquire  nf  cook.   But  a  trial  yet  remain!^,    ft  is  the  custom  fortbe 
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bride  to  receive  a  glove  in  church  ;  il  is  *' sworn  into  her  hand",  iuid  she  may 
not  go  to  bed  till  she  has  returned  it  to  her  husband.  Bridegroom  now 
demands  the  giove,  and  the  bride  has  to  go  and  ask  cook  for  it.  Cook  refii&es 
to  ^ve  it  outright,  but  agrees  to  walk  into  bridal  chamber  behind  the  bride, 
and,  hidden  by  her,  to  deliver  tt  up.  All  goes  well  till  cook  extends  her  hand 
to  give  king  the  glove,  when  he  seizes  her  hand,  and  will  not  let  go.  **  It  ii 
to  you  I  am  bound  ;  I  have  been  feeUng  some  doubu  Now  you  are  to  stay 
with  me."  Toining  to  the  princess,  he  5ay»  :  "And  you  may  go  into  the 
kitchen  or  wherever  eke  you  like,     i  shall  keep  her  lo  whom  I  am  bouud." 


E.  T.  Kristensen's  Un|jul>lished  Collection.     (Told  by  Inger 
Katrine  Pudcrsdalter,  on  Hcslbaek  Mark»  Jutland.) 

"  Pjsk-i-Aske'*  (\Vhip-in-lhe-4\she.s).' 

{i)  Man  with  one  daoghter  nmiries  widow  with  one  daughter.  Man '4 
daughter  ia  the  more  beautiful,  and  is  made  to  sit  always  whipping  in  the 
ashes. — {z}  On  Sundny  heroine  a^kd  stepsister  to  let  lier  wear  some  of  her  old 
cloihcs  to  go  to  church.  '*  No,  you  Whip-in-lhc-Aslics  1"  Heroine  returns 
to  the  kitchen  crying.  A  strange  man  cnteTS  by  back  door,  and  asks  why  she 
cries.  "  Because  I  wanted  to  borrow  some  of  my  5te|.t>ii>ter*s  old  clothes  to 
go  to  church  in,  and  was  denied  !"  *'  Will  you  promise  me  your  5rst  son  if 
I  give  you  clothes  to  go  to  church  in?"  **  Yes,  certainly  ;  for  I  shall  never 
have  children.  I  must  alway&sitin  the  ashes." — (3)  Instantly  there  is  a  hand- 
some silk  dress  for  her,  besides  stockings  and  shoes,  and  a  carriage  at  the 
door.  *'  Light  before  and  mist  behind  !  Kobody  shall  i>ec  where  we  are 
driving."  She  has  been  told  that  the  niomeni  tlie  precentor  leaves  his  pew  to 
read  the  last  prayer  slie  must  leave  the  church,  hasten  home,  and  change  her 
dress  before  the  others  return.  She  does  so,  says  **  Light  before",  etc.,  and 
hurries  hume.  She  liad  sal  in  the  family  pew  in  uhurch,  and  stepmother  and 
stepsister  had  squeezed  themselves  back  into  the  far  corner.  On  their  return 
they  tell  her  of  liie  beautiful  lady.  She  says  it  cannot  concern  her  to  hear 
about  her,  since  she  may  not  go  herself ;  and  she  «  hips  up  the  Xthcs  so  as  to 
raise  a  dust.— [4)  Next  Sunday  the  same  thing  happens;  she  promises  her 
second  son  to  the  stranger,  and  gets  same  cloihes  and  carrioge. — (5}  Third 
Sunday  she  promises  third  son,  and  gets  more  beautiful  cloibes  and  golden 
shoes.  Kipg's  son  is  at  church,  and  follows  her  closely,  treading  off  one  of  her 
shoes.  He  wants  to  speak  to  her,  but  she  gets  into  carrii>ge.  The  stranger  is 
waiting  for  her,  and  says,  "  You  may  keep  ihe  dress  ;  they  will  soon  send  for 
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'  In  the  huge  manors  it  was  the  duty  of  the  lowest  of  all  the  servants,  who 
was  called  "  Whtpper-of-the- Ashes",  Co  remove  all  the  ashes  and  every  kind 
of  refuse  from  the  dunghill  ina  small  two-whcclcd  carL  Therefore  Cinderella 
in  the  Danish  tales  is  nickoained  "  >\hip(>er'Of-the- Ashes",  as  the  meanest  of 
the  mean.  "To  whip''  is  now  used  figuratively  in  the  sciise  of  "  to  stir,  to 
poke".-A 
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yon.    Take  the  one  remaining  shoe  in  yoar  hftod,  and  go  away  as  you  »re.** 

Prince  asks  all  the  coDgregation  whose  the  shoe  is.  He  will  wed  whomsoever 
it  fitF. — (6)  Amone  the  girls  who  try  is  heroine'*  *itepsister,  who  cuts  a  bit  off 
the  toe  and  the  heel  of  her  stocking,  and  forces  ihe  shoe  on.  A  crow  in  tree 
says,  "Cut  from  heel,  cut  from  toe  !  The  golden  shoe  was  trodden  off  the 
little  girl  who  sits  at  home  whipping  the  ashes."  **  Whit  does  crow  say?' 
asks  prince.  *' Pshaw  !  whu's  a  crow'5  cawing?"  says  stepmother.  Crow 
repeats  song  more  loudly  a  second  and  a  third  lime.  Prince  questions  siep- 
moiher,  who  is  at  last  obliged  to  admit  that  she  has  another  girl  at  home. — 
(7)  Heroine  is  sent  for,  and  appears,  magnificently  dressed,  and  canying  the 
shoe  in  her  hand.  Prince  recognises  her  ;  marries  her. — (8)  Heroine  is 
unhappy  before  her  child  is  bom.  Prince  tries  to  comfort  her.  She  beais  a 
son,  and  Ihe  strange  man  appears*  ;  but  obtaining  her  promise  to  give  heed 
during  the  night  10  [what  is  heard]  outside  the  window,  he  allows  her  to  keep 
first  child  till  iiihe  has  others.  When  her  second  son  is  born  the  same  thing 
happens.  Before  the  binh  of  the  third  child  she  is  very  sorrowfal. — (9)  A 
tired  old  b^gar  resting  on  a  hill  hears  a  voice  underground  crying,  **  Ha,  ha  I 
ha,  ha  I  Faldera  1  To  night  I  am  to  get  ihe  queen's  three  cliildren.  I'll  roast 
one  to-night ;  1*11  salt  the  second  ;  the  third  I'll  hang  up  in  the  smoke.  If  the 
queen  were  as  knowing  as  I  am  &hc  wuuM  just  say  lu  me :  *  You  red  bull 
without  horns,  none  of  my  children  &hall  you  get.  I  am  the  one  who  has 
suffered  for  them.*  If  she  were  to  say  that  thrice  to  me  I  should  get  into  a 
towering  pxssion  and  fly  into  tlinls-  !"  Away  goes  the  beggar,  and  endeavours 
to  sec  queen,  bat  is  denied  admission.  At  lost  he  tells  watchman  that  ahc 
might  be  able  to  save  more  llian  one  soul.  When  king  and  queen  hear  this 
ihey  have  beggar  admitted,  and  lie  tells  his  story.  King  and  queen  arc 
greatly  comforted,  and  give  him  food  and  wine  to  his  heart's  content.— {10)  At 
night  a  voice  is  heard  outside  the  window  demanding  the  children.  Thrice 
the  queen  repeats  the  magic  words,  and  the  stranger  flies  into  flints.  King 
and  queen  live  happy  ever  after.     Beggar  has  never  occasion  to  beg  again. 


64  /M.     (Narrated  by  Mette  Tailors,  Sundby,  Jutland.) 

"  Pisk-i-Aske"  (Whip-in-the-Ashes). 

(l)  Widower  marries  again,  and  his  daughter  is  ill>treatcd  by  stepmother* 
made  the  drudge  of  the  house,  nicknamed  *•  Whip-in-the*  Ashes",  and  never 
allowed  to  go  to  church.     One  evening  she  goes  to  her  moiher*s  grave  and 


'The  houses  in  Denmark  are  small  and  low,  and  are  all  built  on  the  same 
plan.  The  dcK>r  i.s  usually  closed  at  night,  and  there  may  be  a  loose  dog  in 
the  yard.  A  benighted  traveller  wishing  to  inquire  his  way  would  easily  guess 
in  which  room  the  married  people  sleep,  and  would  tap  at  the  window-panes 
to  arouse  them.  In  the  same  way  the  demon  comes  to  the  window  at  night 
to  demand  the  child- — F, 

^  See  note  46. 
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weeps.  Dead  mother  rises  from  grave  aTid  asks  why,  then  gives  her  some 
instructions  to  follow. — {3)  Next  Sunday  heroine  a.sk»i  leave  to  go  to  church. 
Stepmother  forbids  her,  and  throws  a  bushel  of  pease  into  the  ashes,  telling 
her  ro  piclc  them  out  while  she  and  her  daughter  are  at  church.  A  white  dove 
comes  flying  la  Heroine  says,  *'  Little  dove,  don't  pick  them  up  to  put  into 
your  crop,  but  into  my  bushel  !"  Dove  gathers  up  the  pease  in  no  time. 
Heroine  goes  to  stable,  lifts  a  flagstone,  and  pulls  from  under  it  a  dress  like 
the  moon.  This  she  dons,  then  says,  "Coach  and  coachman,  appear!" 
Instantly  they  are  there  ;  she  jumps  into  the  coach  and  says  : 

"  Before  me  light,  behind  me  dark  ! 
The  way  I  go  let  no  man  mark  !" 

All  in  church  are  greatly  astonished.  Prince  wants  to  speak  to  heroine,  but 
she  hurries  out,  speaks  the  mngic  words,  and  vanishes.  Mother  and  sister 
return  and  tell  her  of  the  lovely  lady,  and  abnse  her  for  wanting  to  go  and  see 
her. — (3}  Next  Sunday  a  bushel  ofrye  is  thrown  in  the  ashes.  Dove  performs 
task.  Heroine  goes  to  church  in  dress  like  the  sun.  Prince  follows  her  so 
closely  when  she  runs  to  her  coach  that  he  treads  off  one  of  her  shoes.  She 
is  again  abused  at  home. — (4)  Some  time  afterwards  prince  orders  all  girU 
to  appear  at  castle.  Whoever  can  wear  a  certain  gold  shoe  which  he  possesses 
shall  be  queen.  None  can  get  it  on.  *'  There  must  be  somebody  left,"  says 
tbe  prince.  At  length  stepmother  tells  of  heroine,  who  is  at  once  sent  for. 
She  dons  the  sundress,  covering  it  with  her  rags  that  siepmolher  may  not  see 
it.  The  shoe  fits  her  as  though  made  for  her,  and  she  raises  her  rags  a  little 
as  she  puts  it  on.  Prince  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  gold  dress,  and  is  at  once 
satisfied  thnt  she  is  the  right  girl. — (5)  He  marries  her. 


/h'ti.     (Narrated  by  Mr.  Knudsen,  teacher,  Heldum,  Jutland.)       65 
"  Guloskoen"  (The  Golden  Shoe). 

(1)  A  widower  has  three  daughtcis.  He  fnlU  ill  and  is  dying.  Eldest 
daughter  takes  leave  of  him,  and  receives  as  inheritance  half  of  his  farm  and 
goods  ;  second  daaghler  gets  the  other  half, — (2)  Youngest  daughter  asks 
father  whether  he  ho-s  given  away  the  white  dog  in  the  forest  too.  No,  he 
has  not ;  she  may  have  it  if  she  likes.  It  is  the  only  thing  she  wishes  for. 
Elder  sisters  do  no  woik,  heroine  being  their  drudge. — (3)  On  Sunday  they  go 
to  church,  leaving  heroine  at  home.  The  wliite  dog  comes  :  *Ms  our  lady 
not  going  to  church  to-day?"  "Fain  would  I,  but  I  roust  stay  and  sweep 
and  carry  peat,  and  wash  the  table  and  cook  the  dinner."  "  Til  sweep  with 
my  tail,  wash  the  table  with  my  torgue,  and  stir  the  pot  with  my  leg.  But 
you  must  go  to  the  gate  by  the  wood  :  there  you  will  find  a  coach,  with 
coachman  and  servants,  and  inside  a  beautiful  dress  and  shoes."  So  it  comes 
to  pass.  She  drives  to  church,  where  all  marvel ;  and  as  soon  as  clergyman 
leaves  the  pulpit  she  goes  out,  says,  "Light  before  and  dark  behind  !"  and 
disappears.     She  is  at  home  in  her  rags  when  sisters  return  and  talk  of  the 
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lovely  lady. — (4)  Next  SunH&y  she  a*ks  leaTc  to  go  to  cbarch,  but  is  refused. 
All  happens  a%  before.  She  goes  in  silver  Hresg  and  Flioes,  in  silver  coach. 
—(5)  The  third  Sunday  everything  is  of  gold.  This  time  king's  *on  comes 
BO  close  that  he  trends  ofT  one  of  her  jhoes  just  as  she  vanishes. — (6)  The 
sisters  are  reading  the  newspapers  at  home,  and  «ee  the  announcement  that 
all  young  girls  between  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of  age  must  appear  at  the 
caitle  on  a  certain  day  to  try  the  golden  shoe  ;  for  prince  will  wed  whomsoever 
it  fits.  Elder  sisters,  though  being  past  twenty,  want  to  try;  so  do  roany, 
many  more.  Whilst  they  are  trying  the  shoe,  some  crows  fly  over  the  castle, 
cawing  : 

'*  They  chop  off  Iheir  toes  and  they  cut  their  heels  too  f 
She  is  sitting  at  home  who  can  wear  the  gold  shoe  t" 

Prince  hears,  and  inquires  who  is  sitting  at  home.  Sisters  at  length  confess. 
— (7)  Heroine  is  ordered  to  appear.  She  goes  to  the  g»te  in  the  wood,  finds 
coach,  and  drives  np  to  castle  door  with  one  golden  shoe  on  Prince  recelTcs 
her  with  the  other  shoe  in  bis  hand  ;  she  puts  it  on.  They  are  married,  and 
the  little  white  dog  lives  with  them  in  the  castle. 


6Q  Jbid.    (Narrated  by  Birthe  Marie  Nielsdalter,  Jutland.) 

**  Fedte-Mette"  (Greasy-Matty). 

(1)  Widow  has  three  children,  one  of  them  an  ill-used  stepchild.  Not 
liking  to  have  to  keep  her,  she  drives  her  from  liorae.^2)  An  old  woman 
overtakes  heroine,  and  asks  where  she  is  going.  "To  seek  employment." 
"Come  with  me  and  herd  my  sheep."  Old  woman  gives  her  some  shreds, 
sends  her  to  sit  on  a  little  hill,  and  tells  her  what  to  say  should  any  passer-by 
question  her.  She  i«  busy  wilh  her  needlework  ^vhen  king's  son  passes  the 
hill  on  horseback.  "What  are  you  doin?,  my  girl  ?"  he  asks.  "  Well,  I'm 
darning  rag  upon  rag  and  shred  upon  shred  ;  but  I  hope  one  of  these  days 
to  be  washing  gold^  [clothes]  in  England  !"  "  You  will  l>e  lucky  if  you 
attain  to  that."  When  she  retiims  at  night  old  woman  asks  what  has  hap- 
pen«l,  and  heroine  tells  all. ^3)  Next  day  i-he  is  sent  to  the  hill  with  the 
sheep.  Prince  passes  again.  "Still  in  your  o5d  place,  then?"  She  replies 
as  before. — ^(4)  Third  day  the  same  thing  happens  ;  prince  remarks,  "  Who 
knows  ?  fortune  may  attend  you  !*' — (5)  Old  woman  sends  her  to  seek  employ- 
ment at  the  castle,  after  having  given  her  three  grains  of  linseed  for  her 
wages.  Heroine  is  employed  to  help  the  cook's  helper,  and  is  called  Greasy- 
Malty.— ^(6)  English  prince  is  staying  at  castle,  and  he  gives  order  for  all  the 
ladies  and  misses  to  attend  cliurch,  that  he  may  select  a  bride.     Everybody  is 


^  The  meaning  is  a  little  dIoubtfnT.  A  dialect  expression  Is  used,  signifying  to 
wash  in  the  ashes  of  beech-wood.  Of  course  the  t|uecn,  like  every  other 
woman,  is  supposed  to  wash  her  owp  linen. — ^» 
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eager  to  look  on.  The  cook's  help  asks  Greasy-Matty  to  ttir  the  pot  whilst  he 
is  away,  bo  that  it  shall  not  bum.  The  old  woman  appeara  before  her, 
bidding  her  throw  one  of  I  he  grains  of  Unseed  over  her  head,  and  wish  for  a 
silver  dres%.  She  is  to  go  to  church,  but  be  sure  to  return  quickly  as  soon  as 
the  clergyman  leaves  the  pulpit.  Everyone  in  church  is  amszed.  When  the 
others  return  she  is  sitting  in  her  rags  stirring  the  pot  — (7)  Next  Sunday  she 
goes  to  charch  in  gold  dress.  The  piince  gets  so  close  to  her  that  he  treads 
off*  one  of  her  shoes. — (8)  The  foUowirg  Sunday  all  are  to  appear  at  the  castle, 
and  whoever  can  wear  the  fhoe  is  to  be  queen.  Greasy- Matty  stays  below, 
stirring  the  pot.  Old  woman  appears  and  bids  her  throw  the  third  graint 
wishing  for  a  gold  dress  trimmed  with  diamonds.  In  the  halE  everyone  ii 
trying  the  shoe  in  vain.  *'  Is  there  nobody  left  ?"  prince  asks.  Cook's  helper 
says  there  is  Greasy-Matty  in  the  kitchen.  She  is  fetched,  and  the  >hoe  fits 
her.  *•  Vou  must  be  of  higher  descent  than  you  appear,  I  imagine  !"  says 
the  prince. — (9)  She  leaves  him  a  moment,  and  returns  in  gold  dress. 
Prince  marries  her,  and  she  has  the  good  luck  to  wai.li  gold  [clothes]  in 
England. 


/Md,     (Narrated  by  Maria  Vind,  Hornum,  Jutland.) 
"Tahier-Tahaer." 

(I)  A  befluiiful  princess  whose  parents  are  dead  lives  with  her  grandmother 
in  England.  The  old  lady,  fearipg  the  men,  confines  her  in  a  high  turret, 
with  a  ttiamberniDid  10  serve  her.  Rumour  of  her  l»cauiy  spreads  afar,  awl 
many  come  desiring  to  ?ce  her  ;  bot  in  vain.  At  last  a  prince  of  Spain  arrives, 
and  takes  lodgings  at  an  inn  opposite  the  tower.  He  signs  to  the  princess 
from  his  window  ;  she  at  length  responds,  and  the  end  of  it  is  (hat  he  makes 
himself  wings,  by  means  of  whicli  he  cros&es  the  street,  (hen  talks  with  the 
princess,  and  pUns  her  escape  with  him. — (2I  The  old  lady  hears  of  it,  and 
pull  needles  and  awls  in  the  window'sill,'  and  liie  next  time  prince  flics  across 
and  sits  on  the  sill  he  gets  wounrle<l,  and  ninedrnpsofblfvod  fall  from  him.  He 
feels  the  bitter  pain,  and  is  angered  agunst  the  princess  l>ecause  of  her  apparent 
treachery,  and  instantly  flies  away  and  returns  to  Spain.  Princess  is  very 
sorrowful,  and  at  a  loss  to  understand  liis  behaviour,  til!  at  last  >hc  discovers 
the  nine  drops  of  blood  on  the  window-sill,  and  sees  the  needles  and  the  awl«. 
— (3)  Then  she  escapes  one  evening  with  the  help  of  her  chambermaid.  .She 
has  sold  all  her  lielongings  for  cash,  and  feigns  to  be  htlf-wittcd,  calling  her 
gold  coins  "counters",  and  giving  a  handful  of  them  in  payment  for  anything 
she  wants.  At  length  she  reaches  Spain,  and  goes  to  king's  castle,  where 
king  is  said  to  be  dying,  and  none  can  save  him. — (4)  It  is  St.  John's  Eve. 
She  is  dre*scd  tn  a  poor  Spanish  dress.  Three  animals — a  bear,  a  wolf,  aivl 
a  lion— are  lying  by  the  castle  entrance.  She  hears  one  say  to  the  others, 
**  If  somebody  knew  what  I  know,  she  would  just  throw  her  aprun  over 
as,    and   then,    if  she  is  a   pure   virgin,  she  could  pass  us  unhurt."     The 
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second  adds,  *'  If  she  is  a  pure  rirgin  she  may  pull  out  a  rod  from  under 
the  large  stone  ontside  the  gate,  and  if  she  strikes  the  stone  thrice  with 
the  rod  she  may  wish  anything,  and  get  it."  Then  says  !he  bear:  "The 
king  U  dying,  and  die  he  mu^tt,  unless  he  can  get  back  the  nine  drops 
of  blood  spilled  on  the  window  casement,  and  take  three  drops  at  &  time 
in  eel-soop  on  three  consccnlive  Thursdays.  Then  he  would  recover  ;'* 
and  he  adds,  "  but  this  is  the  greatest  secret !" — (5)  The  princess  throws 
down  her  apron  and  enters  the  gate,  then  gets  the  rod.  Next  momitig  she 
goes  to  the  back  door  of  the  castle,  and,  pretending  to  be  half-witted,  says  : 
"My  naroc  is  Tahier-Tahncr'  (meaningless  words,  resembling  in  sound  "  ihia 
here",  '*  ihai  there".)  "I  want  employment.  I  can  carry  out  the  ashes  or 
polish  knives.  You  can  gel  some  fun  out  of  me  !"  She  is  engaged  as  help, 
and  is  much  liked.  She  gels  to  know  the  cook,  and  one  day  says  to  him 
'•Tahier-Tahaer  cooks  well  !*'  She  wants  to  be  allowed  to  cook  ihe  dinner 
on  Thursday,  and  offers  cook  a  handful  of  her  yellow  counters  for  the  privilege. 
He  lakes  the  money  and  gives  her  leave.  She  strikes  (he  stone  and  demands 
am  eel,  then  makes  eel-soup  for  the  king.  She  has  always  carried  the  nine 
drops  of  blood  about  with  her,  and  now  puts  three  into  the  soap.  King  eali, 
and  is  better.  Next  Tharsiay  the  same,  and  on  the  third  Thursday. — (6)  The 
king  is  fully  recovered,  and  the  first  thing  he  would  do  is  to  go  to  church. 
Tahier>Tahaer  must  stay  at  home,  but  everybody  else  goes.  King  is  dressing 
for  church,  and  heroine  offers  his  servant  a  handful  of  her  coins  lo  be  allowed 
to  take  him  ewer,  towel,  and  comb.  She  brings  them  to  the  king,  muttering 
in  a  «.illy  way  :  '*  Here  comes  Tahier-Tahaer,  bringing  his  Majesty  his  ewer, 
towel,  and  comb .'"  The  king  know^  all  about  her  from  the  talk  of  the 
servants.  When  she  is  left  behind  alone,  she  whips  out  of  the  stone  a  coach* 
and'fourwith  coachman  and  servants,  and  a  princess's  diess  with  silk  stockings 
and  boots.  King  notices  her  in  church,  and  sends  servantit  lo  inquire  whence 
she  comes,  and  to  invite  her  to  dinner.  Hut  stepping  into  her  coach,  she  bids 
them  give  her  compliments  to  his  Majesty,  and  say  ihe  lives  in  Towel-land. — 
(7)  Everything  happens  the  .^ame  on  the  two  folio^^ing  Sundays,  when  she 
says  she  comes  from  Comb-land  and  from  Ewer-land.— (8)  As  &he  declines  to 
appear  at  the  king's  table,  he  orders  his  servants  to  catch  her  on  (he  third 
Sunday.  In  her  hasty  flight  she  luscii  one  boot. — (9)  King  announces  his 
wish  to  wed  the  girl  who  can  wear  the  boot.  Many  come  from  far  and  near, 
but  it  (its  nobody.  Tahier-Tahaer  is  at  lost  the  only  one  left.  People  make 
fun  of  her  trying,  but  remembering  the  mysterious  countries,  king  insists. 
Heroine  appears  in  her  dirty  old  greasy  rags,  and  says  foolishly  :  *'  Ha,  ha  ! 
isT.-T.  to  try  the  boot  too,  your  Majesty?"  The  silk  boot  fits  aa  though 
made  for  her.  The  king  is  astounded.— (10)  She  leaves  them,  and  presently 
Tctnms  in  the  dress  that  the  king  ha.<:  seen  her  wear  in  England.  She  tell » 
him  everything.  He  sees  that  she  has  suffered  as  much  as  he,  and  he  makes 
her  his  queen. 
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Rev,  ^V.  Henrv  Jones  and  Lewis  L.  Kropf,  The  Foik-iaks  of  244 
tJte  Magyars,  translated  and  edited  by,     London,  1889.     Pp. 
207-16, 

"ThK    Wir>OWF.R    ANI>    HIS    DAUGHTER." 

(1)  Poor  widower,  with  beautiful  dftuf^hter,  marries  rich  widow  with  two 
elderly  daughters.  Stepmother  ill-treats  heroine.  Father  brings  gifts  of  rich 
dresses  from  the  fair  for  stepmother  and  stepsisters.  Heroine  chooses  three  wal- 
nuts.— (2)  The  former  go  10  church  showily  dressed,  leaving  heroine  at  home 
to  clean  hall  a  bushel  of  very  dirty  wheat.  Heroine  weeps  at  task  ;  Heaven 
sends  flock  of  ".vhite  pigeons  lo  pick  out  dirt  and  taies  from  wheat — (3) 
Heroine  rcturnR  thanks  to  heaven  ;  fetches  walnuts  to  eat  them,  when  from 
the  first  falls  a  copper  dress,  from  the  second  a  silver,  fiom  the  thiid  a  gold 
dress.  She  locks  in  cupboard  the  gold  and  silver  dresses,  dons  the  copper  and 
hturies  to  church,  and  sits  in  last  pew  amongst  old  women.  King's  son  notices 
bcr,  but  before  close  of  sermon  she  runs  home  and  dofTs  copper  dress.  King's 
servant  cannot  overtake  her,  or  we  which  house  she  enters.  Stepsisters  re- 
turn with  their  young  men,  and  tell  heroine  how  king's  son  was  present,  and 
about  lovely  stranger.  Heroine  says  she  uw  her  by  mounting  ladder  to 
reach  chimney.  Stepsisters  scold  her,  and  have  ladder  lemovcd. — (4)  In 
afternoon  they  go.  more  showily  drcsicd,  to  church,  and  prince  is  also  there. 
Heroine  has  twice  as  much  wheat  ^  sort,  and  iwice  the  number  of  pigeons 
come  to  perform  task.  Heroine  goes  to  church  in  silver  dress,  escaping  as 
before,  and  king's  servant  cannot  track  her.  She  tells  stepsisters  she  saw 
lovely  stranger  slip  out  from  church  by  standing  on  top  rail  of  hoarding. 
They  drive  sharp  nails  into  top  of  hoarding. — (5)  Next  Sunday  they  go  to 
church  in  new  and  &till  more  gorgeous  dresses.  Heroine  bos  three  times  as 
much  wheat  to  sort,  and  three  times  the  number  of  pigeons  perform  task.  She 
goes  10  church  in  gold  dress,  but  when  she  slips  away,  the  king's  servant  fol- 
lows quickly  and  slicks  gold  ro£e  into  gate-post  of  house  she  enters.  Heroine 
tells  stepsisters  she  watched  from  mulberry-tree,  which  is  consequently  cu' 
down. — (6)  Father  is  acgry  with  cnviuus  fclepsisters,  and  takes  heroine  away 
to  cottnge  of  childless  widow,  where  she  lives  several  weeks,  scantily  fed. — 
(7)  After  some  months  prince  comes  to  village  with  one  servant,  finds  gate- 
post with  golden  luse,  enters  house  and  asks  for  little  girl.  Stepmother 
dresses  up  her  two  daughters  and  presents  them.  Prince  does  not  know  (hem, 
and  asks  if  she  has  no  other  daughter,  or  if  her  husband  has  a  daughter. 
Stepmother  says  husband  has  been  dead  three  years.  Prince  dejmrts.  Ser- 
vant takes  golden  rose  from  gate-post,  and  throws  it  to  the  winds,  tt  floats 
in  the  air  above  their  heads,  and  falls  in  front  of  widow's  cottage.  Cock 
crows  as  they  cross  threshold,  and  very  poor  old  woman  greets  them.  Prince 
inquires  if  she  has  daughter.  *'  No."  If  she  keeps  an  orphan.  *'  Yes  ;  but 
she  is  ugly  and  naughty,  and  too  dirty  to  appear."  Prince  insists  on  seeing 
heroine,  who  comes  very  cleanly  dressed,  and  is  recognised. — (8)  Prince 
takes  her  away,  after  giving  presents  lo  old  woman.     Servants  remind  him 
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thtt  it  ii  not  fitting  to  take  bride  home  in  9uch  sorry  plight ;  so  they  halt  at  a 
lake,  and  he  leaves  her  among  the  branches  of  weeping-willow  till  they  re- 
turn with  golden  dresses  and  royal  carriape.  — (9)  Heroine  has  hidden  walnuts 
in  her  bosom,  and,  to  surprise  bridegroom,  puts  on  golden  dress  to  aw-ait  b>« 
return.  A  troop  of  gipsy  women  approach  tree  where  rfie  sits  in  golden 
dress.  They  question  her  till  fhe  reveals  everything,  and  shows  walnut*. 
Pretty  gipsy  climbs  into  tree,  flattering  her,  and  pushes  her  into  lake. 
Heroine  transforms  herself  into  gold  duclc,  and  dives  under  water  when  they 
throw  stones  at  her.  Finally,  gipsies  go  away,  leaving  duck  in  lake,  and 
pretty  gipsy  sitting  in  tree  clad  in  golden  dress. — (10)  Prince  relums  at  sunset, 
and  gipsy  maltes  believe  to  he  heroine  by  relating  what  she  learnt  from  her. 
Prince  is  deceived,  though  on  way  to  palace  he  comments  on  her  sunburnt 
face,  which  she  say^  i<t  due  to  sun'*;  broiling  rays,  and  will  be  pale  in  a  few 
days.  Before  leaving  lake,  gipsy  says  she  must  have  gold  duck  shot,  to  eat  at 
wedding  feast.  Prince  and  servnnts  try  hard  to  shoot  it,  but  it  always  dives 
and  escapes.  Old  king  does  not  like  dusky  daughter-in-law,  and  prince  is 
unhappy  because,  after  several  months,  she  is  still  sunburnt.  Gipsy  notices 
this,  and,  as  diversion,  announces  a  great  feather-picking  to  he  held  in  royal 
palace,  to  which  rich  and  poor  are  invited. — (llj  Gold  duck  has  flown  to 
palace,  an<I,  regaining  girl  form,  has  entered  service  near  to  royal  mansion. 
She  attends  feather-picking,  and  works  busily.  **  Well,  dear  queen  and 
wife,"  says  prince,  "tell  wnrk-people  what  hapj^ned  to  you  when  envious 
stepsisters  forbade  your  going  to  church.  Who  helped  sort  the  wheat  ?** 
Gipsy  does  not  know,  so  invents,  ssyiiiB,  nmongsl  niher  things,  she  crept 
through  key-hole,  and  collected  all  girls  in  neighbourhood  to  help  her  pick 
whe.it,  "That  was  not  so,"  says  heroine.  "It  was  from  chimney-stack, 
from  hoarding,  from  mulberry-tree  that  orphan  pirl  peeped.  But  orphan  girl 
told  an  innocent  fib.  She  was  the  girl  whom  prince  loved,  sought,  >nd 
found  ;  whom  he  left  in  the  willow-tree  ;  whom  you  pushed  into  the  take^ 
and  whom  Ihe  prince  tried  to  shoot,  1  am  thai  orphan  girl," — (I2)  Prince 
recogniMi  heroine.  Gipsy  faints  ;  king  has  her  quartered  and  huTOt.  He 
oasis  stepmother  into  prison,  and  has  stepsisters'  hair  cropped  ;  marries 
heroine*!  falher  to  widow,  and  on  the  same  day  himself  msrriei  heroine. 


08        A.  T^VNDE.'?,   Owtes  ei  L^^^f/tt/es  Aunamites. 

Pp.  52-57.  No.  xxn. 


Saigon,  1S86. 


"HisToiRE  DE  Con  Tam  et  de  Con  Cam."^ 

(1)  Man  has  daughter  called  Cam  :  his  wife  has  daughter  called  Tan. 
They  are  same  height,  and,  to  decide  which  shall  be  elder,  parents  send 
them  fishing ;  whichever  takes  most  fish  shall  have  priority.  Cam  catches 
most,  but  Tam  sends  her  to  pick  water-lilies  on  the  other  side  of  river,  and, 
meanwhile,  robs  her  of  fish. — (2)  Genie,  seeing  Cam  cry,  tells  her  to  take 


*  **  Cam"  is  the  husk,  and  "  Tam"  ihe  broken  pieces  of  the  rice. 
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her  one  remaining  fish,  pat  it  in  well,  and  feed  iL  One  day,  stepmother 
catches  fish,  and  has  it  cooked.  Cam.  miising  it,  weeps.  — (3)  Cock  says, 
"Give  me  three  grains  of  rice,  and  I  will  show  you  its  bones."  Cam 
collects  fish-hones  :  genie  hifls  her  put  them  in  pots  at  four  comers  of  her 
bed.  She  does  so,  and,  at  end  of  three  months  and  ten  days,  finds  there 
dresses  and  a  pair  of  shoes. — (4)  Cam  goes  to  fields  to  dress  herself;  shoes 
gel  wet,  and  she  takes  them  off  to  dry.  Crow  carries  one  off  to  prince's 
palace.^ — (5)  Prince  proclaims  that  he  will  marry  whomsoever  shoe  fits. 
Stepmother  will  not  allow  Cam  to  try,  but  takes  Tam  to  palice  without 
mccess.  Cam  begs  to  try  shoe. — (6)  Stepmother  mixes  beans  and  sesame 
together,  and  says  Cam  may  go  to  palace  when  she  has  sorted  grain. 
Genie  sends  pigeons  to  perform  ta^k.  Stepmother  still  won't  let  Cam  go, 
complaining  that  pigeons  have  eaten  grain.  G^nic  makes  pigeons  return 
what  they  have  eaten. — (7)  Cam  goes  to  palace,  puts  on  shoe,  and  marries 
prince. — (8)  Cam  is  fetched  to  see  sick  father.  Beside  him  in  bed  some  crisp 
cakes  are  put,  which  he  breaks  in  turning.  Mnlher  says  his  bones  make  the 
noise,  and  persuades  Cam  to  climb  tree  to  pick  areca  for  him.  Tnm  cuts 
down  tree,  and  Cam  is  killed.  Tam  dre.«es  in  her  clothes,  and  goes  to 
palace.  Prince  sorrows  for  Cam.  Tam  washes  clothes,  and  Cam,  trans- 
formed into  a  bird,  says,  **  Wash  my  husband's  clothes  carefnily,"  etc. 
Prince  hears  her {The  continuation  is  the  same,  with  slight  varia- 
tion!!, as  that  of  No.  69,  see  inc.  14*19.)  When  Cam  returns  to  palace 
with  prince,  Tam  feigns  joy,  and  asks  where  she  has  been,  and  what  done  to 
make  herself  so  beautiful.  Cam  says,  to  become  equally  lovely,  Tam  must 
immerse  herself  in  boiling  water.  Tam  does  so,  and  dies. — (9)  Cam  salts 
her  flesh  and  sends  it  to  stepmother,  who,  taking  it  for  pork,  begins  to  eat  it. 
Crow  on  tree  cries,  "  Greedy  crow  devours  the  flesh  of  its  child,  and  cracks 
iis  bones."  Tam's  mother,  enraged,  says  it  is  meat  which  her  daughter  sent. 
But  at  close  of  the  meat  she  finds  Tam*s  he&d,  and  realises  truth. 


A.  Landes,  Conies  Tjavus.     Saigon,  1887.     No.  X,  pp.  79-93.      69 

'*  KaJONC.    .\\D    H.M.fEK." 

(l)  Mother  cannot  tell  whether  Kajong.*  her  adopted  daughter,  or  Haltek, 
her  own  daughter,  is  the  elder.  Neither  girl  will  consent  to  give  priority  to 
the  other.  Mother  takes  two  ba5kets,  gives  one  to  each  girl,  and  sends  them 
fishing.  Whichever  catches  most  fish  shall  be  considered  the  elder.  GirU 
go  to  pool  containing  all  manner  of  fish  in  great  numbers.  Kajong  gets  into 
the  water  and  catches  thirteen  fish,  hnlf  a  basketful.  Haln?k  does  not  care  to 
go  into  water,  and  only  catches  ten  kneah.  Kajong  is  tired,  leaves  her 
ba<>ket  and  rests  on  the  bank.     Halrvk  steals  her  fish,  so  that  she  has  many 


>  See  note  48. 

'  Heroine   of  this  story  is  called   sometimes  Jong,   sometimes   Kajong, 
I  have  called  her  Kajong  throufjhout  in  my  translation. — Er>. 
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and  KAJong  few.  She  denies  htving  done  so,  and  K&jong  fears  to  retorn 
home,  lest  her  foster-mother  shouJd  beat  her.  She  tries  to  catch  more  fUh, 
but  only  gets  one  tjaroh.  Shr  gets  hnrne  after  'Haloek.  and  pats  her  fish 
{tjarok\  in  the  well  to  nourish  it,  to  be  her  brother,  because,  like  herself,  it  is 
solitary,  and  takes  the  other  three  {tjakUk)  into  the  house.  Mother  says 
Ilalcek  shall  be  considered  the  elder. — (2)  Mother  sends  Kajong  to  mind  the 
goats.  In  passing  well  she  talks  to  fish,  calling  it  her  brother.  At  noon  she 
takes  rice  to  feed  fish,  and  every  day  shares  her  rice  with  it.  Haloek» 
noticing  that  she  always  takes  her  rice  away,  goes  to  spy.  Next  day  the 
goats  begin  to  crop  the  cotton,  and,  being  busy  in  fetching  them  back,  she 
omits  to  visit  fi.sh.  Hatosk  takes  her  rice  to  feed  Ash,  who  comes  when 
called,  thinking  it  is  Kajong,  but  is  caught,  taken  into  the  house,  cut  in  two, 
cooked,  and  eaten  by  Halcck. — (3)  Next  day  Kajong  seeks  for  fish  in  vain, 
and  weeps  day  and  night.  She  dreams  that  fish  comes  to  her  and  bids  her 
not  weep,  and  tells  her  what  Halcek  has  done  :  that  she  has  put  the  bones  in 
a  bamboo-tube  and  buried  them  beside  the  water-jar.  "  If  you  love  me," 
says  the  fish,  **  take  my  bones,  put  them  in  a  cocoa-nut  shell,  and  bury  them 
at  cross-roads.  Then,  when  you  drive  your  goats,  1  shall  see  your  face,  my 
sister.  If  you  do  thus,  visit  me  every  hour  of  the  day."  Kajong  weeps,  and 
next  day  does  all  that  tish  bade  her. — (4)  On  the  following  morning  she  finds 
a  gold  shoe  at  the  »pot  where  she  buried  the  bones.  A  crow  had  carried  oft 
the  fellow-i-hoe  and  dropped  it  in  the  palace,  where  the  king  picked  it  up. 
The  bones  were  transformed  into  these  golden  shoes.  Kajong  takes  shoe 
home  and  hides  it. — (5)  Id  two  or  three  days  king  proclaims  in  every  village 
that  all  girls,  bri;  and  Utile,  are  tu  cuuie  tu  tlie  palace  to  try  on  the  shoe.  If 
it  fits  any  girl  exactly,  the  king  wilt  marry  her.  Mother  sends  Halirk  to 
palace,  but  will  nut  give  Kajong  leave. — (6)  Kajong  weeps,  and  mother, 
seeing  lhi>i,  takes  a  bunch  of  tangled  thread  and  tells  her  to  disentangle  it 
whilst  moiher  goes  to  palace.  Kajong  weeps,  and  Heaven  sends  a  number 
of  ants  to  disentangle  the  cotton. — {7)  She  gives  it  to  mother,  who  then  takeft 
a  measure  of  sesame  and  a  measure  of  motKe,  and  bids  Kajong  pour  them  into 
a  sieve  and  yort  ihcm.  When  5he  has  done  so  she  may  go  to  palace. 
Kajong  weeps.  The  lord  Alwah^  commands  all  birds  of  the  forest,  termites, 
ants,  scorpion.'!,  centipedes,  )ellow  cockroaches,  and  red  cockroaches  to  come 
and  help  her  pick  up  and  sort  llie  grain.  This  done,  the  mother  allows  her 
to  go  to  try  shoe.— (8)  Kajong  prepares  betel-leaves  and  wraps  them  in 
her  handkerchief,  attires  herfclf,  takes  with  her  (he  shoe  that  she  had 
hidden,  and  goes  alone  to  palace,  arriving  after  all  the  others.  Reflect- 
ing on  her  lolitary  lot,  she  weeps  as  she  goes.  Then  she  has  not  courage 
to  try  shoe  like  all  the  others,  but  hides  behind  palace.  None  can  wear 
the  shoe.  King  asks  if  there  is  no  one  left  who  has  not  yet  tried,  and 
is  told  of  Kajong.  Servants  fetch  her  in,  and  the  shoe  fits  her  exactly. 
King  orders  servants  to  have  her  bathed,  and  then  bring  her  back  as  his  bride. 


*  Ahvah^  or  Aw  Lwah,  might  be  a  oomiption  of  Allah.    The  story  comes 
from   heathen  Tjames,  who  claim  that  their  Mussulman  congeners  adore 

Allah. 
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He  teams  from  Kajong  that  her  parents  died  during  her  infancy,  and  that  i>he 
has  Hved  with  foster- mot  her.  He  asks  if  she  has  a  shoe  like  the  one  he  found, 
and  slie  shows  its  fellow.  He  sees  that  she  was  dc:»tined  to  be  his  wife. — 
(9)  Meanwhile  Haloek  returns  home  and  tells  mother  that  of  all  the  beautiful 
girls  who  flocked  to  palace  not  one  could  wear  the  ^hoc,  and  Kajong  has 
become  queen.  Mother  is  very  jealous.  She  goes  to  palace,  and  with  mock 
servility  begs  king  to  allow  Kajong  tn  return  home  for  two  or  three  days, 
promising  to  bring  her  back.  King  consents,  and  bids  Kajong  dress  in  her 
finest  clothes  and  go  home  with  fosier-moiher.  It  is  night  when  they  arrive. 
— (JO)  Mother  and  Hakek  go  indoors  to  eat  their  rice,  ami  leave  Knjong 
without,  and  give  her  nothing  to  eaL  She  i^  full  ofsadne&s.  They  give  her 
no  mat  to  lie  down  on,  and  i-he  sleeps  on  a  bamboo'scrcen.  Next  morning 
Halrck  takes  her  to  pick  cocoa-nuts.  She  persuades  Kajong  to  climb  the 
cocoa-palm  whilst  she  remains  beneath  ;  then  she  take^  a  hatchet  to  cut  tree 
down.  Kajong  jumps  on  to  the  next,  and  HalcL'k  then  tries  to  cut  this  one 
down.  Kajong  asks  why  she  is  bo  unkind  to  her.  **  When  you  get  home, 
tell  your  mother  to  take  you  and  marry  you  to  my  husband."  Just  as  she  »ccs 
the  cocua-palm  about  to  fall,  Kajong  throws  herself  into  the  lake  hard  by» 
and  is  tiansformed  into  a  golden  turtle. — (11)  Halcek  goes  home,  tells  mother 
that  she  has  cut  down  tree,  and  that  Kajong  is  drowned.  They  rejoice  over 
iL  Mother  takes  Halcek  to  palace,  tclU  king  that  Kajong  luu  run  away, 
and  she  cannot  iind  lier,  but  that  she  brings  her  own  daughter  for  him  lo 
marry.  King  accej>ts  her  ;  but  he  is  very  sad  about  Kajong,  and  gets  no 
bleep. — (12)  He  tells  his  servants  to  take  him  to  hunt  deer  and  roebuck. 
They  come  to  lake  where  Knjong  is.  He  ts  heavy  with  grief,  and  rests  by 
the  lake,  telling  servants  to  sound  it.  They  do  so,  and  take  a  golden  lortle. 
King  presses  it  10  hu  bosom,  takes  it  home,  and  puts  it  in  golden  basin.  He 
goes  for  a  walk,  and  Halcek  cooks  and  eats  the  golden  turtle.  She  throws 
the  carapace  behind  the  hnuse,  and  a  bamlMxi-sboot  springs  from  it. — (13)  King 
relunis,  misses  turtle,  and  questions  Halcek,  who  says  :;bc  lias  not  seen  it* 
He  sends  for  his  astrologers  lo  recover  it  by  divination.  Halix-k  confesses 
the  truth,  making  excuse  for  her  craving  to  eat  turtle.  King  says  nothing.  A 
few  days  afterwards  he  is  walking  behind  house,  and  sees  little  bamboo 
growing,  and  is  pleased  with  it  and  handles  it.  Then  when  he  is  absent 
Hidcek  picks  the  bamboo,  cooks  and  eats  it.  King  hnds  it  has  disappeared, 
questions  Haloek,  and  she  tells  of  her  longing  to  eat  it. — (14)  The  husk  of  the 
bamboo  is  transformed  into  a  bird  (tSA),  which  comes  and  moans  before  the 
palace.  King  hears  its  moans,  and  says,  "If  you  are  really  Kajong,  come 
wid  sit  on  my  sleeve."  Bird  perches  on  his  arm.  In  a  few  days  Haloek  cooks 
and  eats  the  ^k.  She  throws  the  feathers  into  the  road  outside  palace  ;  they 
turn  into  a  martya^  tice. — US)  King  asks  for  bird,  and  Halcek  says  that  it 
fell  into  pot  of  soup  and  perished.  She  put  it  aside,  but  the  dogs  ran  off 
with  it.     King  says  nothii3g.     He  does  nothing  but  mourn  for  this  IttM.    The 

'  Mmkya  =  Vmpiros  tbmasttr  [Cdy  tM  in  Anntmite).  The  fhiil  of  this 
tree  has  a  strong  nrfnur.  The  seed  b-ars  a  rfscmMance  to  the  outline  oC 
a  woman. 
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trtdkya  tree  bears  but  one  fruit,  which,  when  ripe,  acquires  a  peculia.r  perfume. 
People  passing  beneath  Lhe  tree  look  up,  but  the  fhiiC  is  inrisible.  An  old 
Annaxnite  woman  with  tatjam  (pancakes}  for  sale  patscs  by.  She  smells  the 
lipe  fruit,  looks  up  and  sees  iu  Whilst  saying;  hoff  much  she  would  like  to 
get  it  to  cat,  she  &ccs  it  fait  to  the  {ground,  piclvs  it  up,  puts  it  in  her  basket. 
lakes  it  home  and  puts  it  in  her  rice-pot.  Then  she  goes  to  sell  her  raijautt 
lenvLug  house  empty. — (j6)  Kajong  comes  out  of  the  fruit,  and  causes  to 
appear  rice,  tea,  betel,  arec,  and  all  kinds  of  cake,  ilien  returns  into  the 
mtrkya.  Old  woman  comes  home,  is  surprised  to  see  all  these  lhiag«,  wonders 
if  anyone  wi^hes  to  bespell  her,  but  pronounces  a  wish,  and  eats  rice  and  cakes 
without  ill  coiue<|uences.  This  happens  again  two  or  three  days.  Then  old 
woman  hides,  and  sees  that  it  is  a  beautilul  young  girl  who  brirgs  her  the 
things,  bhe  rushes  to  take  her  by  the  hand.  Kajong  begins  to  laugh,  and 
tells  old  woman  that  she  lives  in  the  makya,  and  old  woman  looks  and  finds 
it  is  only  empty  peel.  —  (17)  Kajong  bids  her  go  and  invite  king.  If  he  Okks 
what  for,  she  can  say  she  is  giving  a  feast.  Old  woman  hesitates  about 
bringing  king  to  such  a  wictchcd  tiouse.  Kajong  says,  when  she  returns  it 
will  be  a  fine  mansion.  Old  woman  goes  to  palace  :  dogs  baik  at  her.  She 
sends  message  to  king,  who  orders  his  palanquin.  When  they  carry  him  out- 
hide  ihey  find  a  carpet  spread  from  the  palace  tu  old  woman's  hoiiie,  which 
ahe  is  surprised  to  sec  so  grand.  King  enters  ;  Kajong  bids  old  woman  hand 
him  basket  of  cakci.  1  le  eats  them,  and  finds  they  are  hke  tho:>e  Kajocg  used 
tu  make,  and  asks  old  woman  who  made  them.  She  docs  not  know.  He 
chews  some  betel,  and  tinds  it  just  like  Kajong 's.  He  sighs,  and  Kajong 
sighs  loo — {18)  He  hears  the  sigh,  sees  Kajong,  and  embraces  her,  weeping, 
lie  iccompenses  old  woman  with  gold  and  silver,  and  takes  Kajong  back  to 
palace.  Hahek  is  much  concerned  at  seeing  licr,  but  feigns  welcome. 
KaJDTig  tells  king  all  ihat  has  happened  to  her :  how  Halouk  cut  down  palm 
so  that  she  fell  into  lake,  and  all  that  followed.— (I9)  Next  day  Halork  talks 
10  Kfljoug.  She  asks  what  she  docs  to  make  her  skm  so  fair.  Kajong  says  in 
Juke  that  she  plunges  into  boiling  water  Hal<i.-k  does  so,  and  b  scalded  to 
deaih.— (30)  Kajong  tells  servants  to  cut  up  body  and  salt  it,  then  take  it  to 
mother^  and  if  she  asks  what  it  is,  say  that  it  is  some  salt  Hsh  which  I lalcek 
sends  her,  and  that  llalcek  invites  her  to  come  and  sec  her.  Servants  obey. 
Miither  goes  10  palace,  and  is  puuled  to  see  Kajong  instead  of  Halo^k.  She 
U  asliamed  before  Kajong,  and  returns  home.  She  has  eaten  nearly  all  the 
palled  food  when  she  comes  upon  a  hand  wearing  ring,  which  she  recognises 


Halcck' 


The  truth  is  clear  to  her 


£miuf.  Legrand,  Recueii  dt  Conies  populaires  Grus^  traduits  sur 
Ivs  tcMcs  originau.x.  Paria,  1881.  {Collected  from  the  Island 
of  Cyprus  by  Atbatiasios  Sakellarios.)     Pp.  95-100. 

"Cendrillon." 

(See  No.  53.) 
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Ibid,,  pp.  217-25.     (Collected  in  Smyrna  by  Mr.  Hj^ptride. 
text  has  not  been  published. ) 
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"XVLOMARIE." 

(1)  Queen  dies,  leaving  three  daughters.  She  has  asked  king  to  marry 
no  one  whom  her  clothes  will  aot  6l. — (2)  One  day  youngest  daughter  tries 
them  on  ;  they  lit  her  ;  the  king  sees  her,  and  !>ays  he  must  marry  her,  though 
his  daughter. — (3)  She  demands, first,  three  robes — "sky  with  stars";  "ground 
with  llowers"  ;  "sea  with  fishes".  King  procures  tlicm.  Meanwhile  a  woik- 
raaa  makes  wooden  sheath  to  tit  heroine's  body. — (4)  She  takes  the  three 
robes  and  sets  off  in  the  wooden  case  to  elude  father.  Wanders  from  mountain 
to  mountain  :  falls  in  with  prince  and  his  retinue  hunting. — (5)  They  take  her 
to  palace  ;  try  her  with  horse's  food  and  bird's  food  in  vain  ;  iind  she  eats 
human  food,  with  which  tbey  supply  her.  She  lodges  about  the  stables,  and 
lit  supposed  to  be  some  strange  half-human  creature.  Goes  about  courtyard  ; 
watches  i[ueen  cooking  ;  is  hit  with  gridiron.  Queen  bakes,  and  Wooden 
Mary  brings  the  faggots  ;  queen  hits  her  with  furnace- besom.  Queen  sews  ; 
Wooden  Mary  confuses  and  tangles  the  bobbins  ;  queen  hits  her  with  bobbiiu. 
Mary  goes  to  stables. — (6)  Prince  sets  off  to  royal  wedding  in  another  country. 
Heroine  puis  on  '*  sky  and  stars'*  dress,  and  is  at  wedding  in  a  moment  on 
Anc  hon>e.  Prince  after  prince  offers  to  help  her  dismount  ;  she  accepts  only 
prince  who  had  taken  her  to  palace.  Says  &he  comes  from  Grilville  (Gridiron 
Town).  Stays  with  prince  all  the  lime  of  wedding.  Kinds  him  once  asleep  ; 
takes  off  his  ring ;  mounts  her  horse,  and  returns  home  as  Wooden  Mary. 
Prince  returns  sad  ;  makes  vain  inquiries  after  Gnlville. — (7)  Goes  to  another 
marriage.  Mary  follows  in  robe  of  **  sea  and  fishes'*.  Prince  delighted.  She 
says  she  is  from  KcouviHonville  (Besom  Town).  ThLs  time  she  gets  away  his 
watch  and  chain,  and  is  off  again- — (8)  Third  marriage,  as  before  ;  she  comes 
from  bobineville  (Bobbin  Town),  wears  dress  like  "  ground  with  Aowcr^"; 
gets  away  prince's  watch-key. — (9)  Prince  returns  home  and  is  si^k  and  sad. 
Queen  makes  cakes  for  him  ;  throws  some  of  the  dough  to  Wooden  Mary, 
who  is  running  about  her  whilst  she  is  kneading  llour.  Mary  takes  it  to 
stables ;  makes  three  little  cakes  enclosing  the  ring,  the  watch  and  chain,  and 
the  watch>key.  Gets  cakes  into  stovecumer ;  all  the  others  overbaked  ; 
pnncc  takes  only  her  three;  finds  lost  articles,  and  inquires. — (to)  He 
watches  Mary  ;  sees  her  open  wooden  sheath  and  eat  in  stables  ;  marries  her. 
Great  rejoicings. 
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sister^  and  they  go  home.  Step«ister  tells  mother  she  felt  asleep,  and  sair 
nothing.— (4)  Third  day  heroine  has  another  saclcful  of  flax  to  spin  ;  two- 
c>-ed  stepsister  is  sent  to  spy,  but  goes  to  sleep.  On  the  fourth  day  three- 
eyed  stepsister  accompanies  heroine,  who  sends  two  of  her  eyes  to  sleep 
durinfT  hairdressing.  Third  eye  stays  awake  and  sees  everything. — (5)  Step- 
sister  reports  to  witch,  who  forthwith  kills  the  cow.  Heroine  goes  again  to 
churchyard  and  weeps  on  mother's  grave.  '*Is  it  rain,  is  it  snow?  No,  the 
dew  drops  from  the  trees."  "It  is  not  rain,"  etc.  Mother  asks  why  she 
weeps,  and  bearing  that  cow  is  slain,  bids  her  go  home,  ask  them  to  give  her 
the  paunch  to  wash,  and  take  it  to  the  pond.  Whilst  washing  it  she  will  find 
inside  a  ring,  a  barleycorn^  and  an  oat.  These  she  must  take  home  and  plant 
in  the  earth  beneath  the  window. — (6)  Heroine  does  so,  and  next  morning 
finds  at  the  bpot  a  well  full  of  wine  and  an  applc-trer  with  ripe  apples.  King's 
son  passes  by>and  wants  someof  ihe  wine  and  apples.  lie  send.s  for  the  witch 
to  give  him  some  ;  but  at  her  approach  the  wine  sinks  deep  down,  and  the 
apples  rii^e  up  out  of  reach.  Heroine  draws  near,  and  the  wine  rises  again  in 
the  well,  and  the  apples  bow  down  to  her.  She  draws  wine  and  picks  apples 
for  the  prince,  who  is  so  delighted  that  he  says  he  will  marry  her.  Then  he 
departs. — (7)  Witch  having  overheard,  shuts  heroine  up  in  a  room,  intending 
to  substitute  one  of  her  own  daughters  as  prince's  bride.  She  accordingly 
dresses  her  up  for  church  on  the  wedding-day,  bat  cannot  gel  on  the  >>hoeb 
which  prince  had  given  to  heroine.  Witch  hacks  a  piece  off  daughter's  foot, 
forces  on  the  shoe,  and  starts  her  to  church. — (8)  Heroine  has  to  go  out  and 
mind  the  cows  again.  In  the  form  of  a  bird  ^he  flics  to  the  prince,  saying, 
*'Kuku,  kuku,  the  young  witch  has  had  her  feet  pored."  Prince  looks  at  the 
feet  of  the  false  bride,  sends  her  olTat  once,  and  marries  heroine. 


220    ^^   LooTENs,   Oude  Kindervertelsels  in  den  Brtigschen   TongoaL 

Brussels,  1868.     P.  55. 

"Vuiltji-vah'.t-den-Oven"  (Slut  sweeps  the  Oven  [ChimriL-yJ), 

(1)  King  has  three  daughters,  and  aslcs  which  loves  him  best.  Eldest 
daughter  loves  him  *'  as  the  apples  of  her  eyes'' ;  the  second,  "as  her  life"  ; 
the  youngest,  who  is  busy  putting  salt  into  her  milk -porridge,  says,  "  as  salt". 
— (2)  She  is  driven  du(,  but  is  allowed  to  take  her  dresses  with  her,  and  con- 
ceals them  in  the  trunk  uf  a  hollow  tree.  Presently  she  meets  poor  peasant 
girl,  with  whom  she  exchanges  clothes,  and,  after  wandering  faraway,  she 
reaches  a  castle,  knocks,  and  asks  leave  to  enter  and  stay  the  night,  being  a 
poor  girl,  hungry  and  tired.  She  is  admitted. — (3)  Next  day  she  offers  to  do 
all  manner  of  work  if  she  may  stay.  They  let  her  remain. --(4)  On  Sunday 
she  may  go  to  church  on  condition  that  she  kneels  in  a  corner  out  of  sight. 
Vuillji  fetches  blue  satin  dress  and  slippers  from  hulluvv  tree,  goes  to  church, 
and  kneels  in  the  midst  of  the  isscmhly.  The  "  son  of  the  castle"  is  present, 
and  when  heroine,  running  to  the  hollow  tree  after  church,  loses  one  of  her 
blue  satin  slippers,  he  picks  it  up.     At  dinner  the  slipper  I*,  profiuced,   but  fits 
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nobody.  Vuiltji  asks  leave  to  try  it,  and  it  fits  her.  "  Well,"  says  the  lady. 
"  you  have  beautiful  feet,  Vuiltji  !" — (5)  Next  Sunday  heroine  goes  to  church 
in  red  satin  dress  and  red  satin  gloves.  She  loses  a  glove.  It  will  fit  Dot>ody. 
Vuillji  shows  her  hands.  *'  My  hands  are  not  ugly  ;  let  me  try,"  Glove  fits 
her.  '*  Well,  you  have  beautiful  hands  I" — (6)  Next  Sunday  heroine  wears  a 
white  silk  dress  to  church,  and  many  diamond  rings,  one  of  which  she  loses. 
At  the  dinner-table  all  happens  as  usual.  "  Has  no  one  seen  V.  in  church?" 
aiks  my  lady.  No  ;  but  son  has  thrice  seen  the  same  lovely  lady,  who  has 
lost  a  diamond  ring.  NoboJy  but  \'.  can  wear  it.  Son  asks  whether  he 
may  marry  this  beautiful  lady,  if  only  he  can  find  her.  Mother  say«  he  may. 
— (7)  Vuiltji  offers  to  fetch  her,  and  runs  to  hollow  tree,  dresses,  jumps  into  a 
carriage,  and  drives  to  castle.  All  wonder  who  she  is.  She  says  she  is  a 
king's  daughter,  outcast  by  her  father.  Son  marries  her,  and  they  go  to  her 
f4iher.— (S)  Elder  daughters  have  deserted  him,  making  him  sorely  repent 
having  turned  out  the  youngest.  They  live  with  heroine's  father,  and,  when 
he  dies,  her  husband  is  king  in  his  stead. 


LuzEL,  Conies  popuiatres  de  Basse-Bretagne.  Paris,  1887.  Vol. 
iii,  pp.  134-166.  (Related  by  Pierre  le  Roux,  baker  in  the 
village  of  Plouaret.     December  1S69.) 

"  Le  Chat  Noir."i 

(0  Widower  with  beautiful  and  good  daughter,  Yvonne,  marries  widow 
with  ugly,  disagreeable  daughter,  Louise.  Stepmother  slights  Yvonne,  and 
clothes  her  meanly,  «hiUt  her  own  daughter  has  costly  raiment.  Yet  only 
heroine  gets  compliments  and  attention,  so  that  stepmother  resolves  to  get  rid 
of  her. —  (2)  Every  day  she  is  sent  at  sunrise  to  wide  moor  to  tend  little  black 
cow,  with  orders  not  to  return  till  sundown.  She  takes  little  piece  of  black 
bread,  and  little  dog  Fidt:le  accompanies  her.  She  pets  black  cow,  calling  it 
"my  little  golden  heart".— (3)  It  grows  quite  fat  under  her  care,  and  step- 
mother, seeing  how  she  loves  it,  resolves  to  have  it  slain.  Two  little  gold 
shoes  are  foimd  near  its  heart.  Stepmother  seizes  them,  saying  they  will  do 
for  her  daughter  on  her  marriage-day. — (4)  Prince,  having  heard  of  ll\c 
beauty  and  sweetness  of  Yvonne,  comes  to  sec  her.  Stepmother  dresses  her 
in  stepsister's  clothes  and  presents  her  to  prince,  who  is  charmed  with  her, 
and  would  wed  her.  Wedding  day  is  fixed,  and  he  departs.  On  appointed 
day  stepmother  substitutes  own  daughter,  and  shuts  heroine  in  turret-room. — 
{5)  Stepsister  cannot  wear  gold  shoes  found  in  cow,  so  they  clip  her  toes  and 
heels.  Prince  comes  in  state  to  fetch  bride  ;  is  daxzled  by  the  glitter  of  the 
diamonds  and  does  not  detect  the  fraud.— (6)  Little  dog  Fidele  is  on  the 
steps  when  carriage  starts,  and  begins  yelping  aitd  saying,  "  Hep-hi  !  hep-hi  I 
hep-hi  1  without  her,  without  her,  without  her !"  and,  when  carriage  drives 
out  of  the  court,  he  nins  after  it,  saying  : 
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'•  The  ugly,  frowning  daughter  goc», 
With  dippW  heeU  and  clipped  toes  I 
AIu !  in  prison  they  are  keeping 
The  fair  one,  weary  with  her  weepiog  I" 

But  none  heeds.  When  false  bride  alights  at  the  church  she  cannot  walk, 
and  cries  with  pain.— {7)  Prince  looks  at  her,  and,  full  of  indignation  al 
imposture,  sends  her  back. — (8)  Mother  returns  with  her,  vowing  vengeance. 
and  on  the  way  they  visit  old  witch,  who  promises  help.  Stepmother  is  to  go 
home  and  kill  black  cat  which  is  in  cutle,  prepare  It  like  jugged  hare,  and 
give  it  to  heroine  to  eat.  Next  day  she  wilt  be  found  dead.  Stepmother 
does  as  bidden,  and,  with  hypocritical  mien,  takes  dish  to  heroine,  who  eats 
it,  and  is  soon  afterwards  very  ill.  In  the  night  &he  vomits,  and  next  day, 
when  stepmother  comes  expecting  to  find  her  dead,  she  is  looking  pale,  and 
&ays  how  ill  she  has  been.  **Ttic  accursed  snake"  goes,  in  her  disappoint- 
menl,  to  tell  witch  of  the  plan's  failure. —(9)  Witch  counsels  her  to  get  rid 
uf  heroine  by  simply  making  life  at  home  unendurable  to  her  and  to  father. 
She  does  so,  and  father  and  daughter  resolve  to  crosi  the  sea.  They  set  out 
secretly  by  night ;  stepmother  runs  after  them,  telling  father  he  has  forgotten 
his  little  red  book,  lie  returns  for  it,  leaving  heroine  in  the  boat ;  step- 
mother  unties  the  rope,  and  boat  drifts  away  with  heroine.  She  lands,  after 
several  days,  on  a  little  desert  island.  Wandering,  sad  and  lonely,  along  the 
shore,  she  perceives  a  little  door,  which  opens  when  she  strikes  it,  and  admits 
hcc  to  little  grotto,  containing  a  few  necessary  utensils,  a  bed,  etc.,  but  no 
human  being.  Thinking  it  a  hermitage,  she  sits  down  on  a  stool  to  await 
hermit.  He  cumcs  not,  and,  being  hungry,  she  wanders  along  the  beach, 
and  finds  shell  fish,  which  she  eats  raw.  She  sleeps  in  grotto,  and  next  day 
explores  the  island,  finding  shell-fish  and  fruit. — (lo)  After  three  weeks  she 
begins  to  feel  very  ill ;  thinks  it  is  the  shell-fish.  She  gives  birth  to  a  black 
kitten  ;  is  much  puxzlcd  ;  rears  it  as  though  it  was  child.  It  grows  a  handsome 
cat,  and  $[>eaks  to  her,  bidding  her  be  comforted ;  she  will  not  always  be  ashamed 
of  him  ;  be  will  one  day  recompeuK  her  love.  She  is  to  make  him  a  wallet 
for  his  shoulders  ;  he  will  fetch  her  food  from  nearest  town.— {11)  She  fears  lo 
let  him  cross  sea  alone  ;  he  swims  like  a  fish,  and  lands  at  a  port  such  as 
LannioD  or  Tr^uier.  Schoolboys  chase  and  tliruw  stones  at  cat.  He  takes 
refuge  in  house  bclongmg  lo  Mr.  Rio,  and  begins  crying,  **  Miaou  !"  Cook 
goes  to  drive  him  away  with  broom,  when  he  inquires  if  Mr.  Rio  is  at  honte. 
lie  is  not  just  now  ;  will  be,  to  dinner.  Cat  has  not  lime  to  wait,  but  asks 
cook  to  pat  into  his  wallet  the  fowl  on  the  spit,  and  a  good  slice  of  bacon. 
Cook  hesitates  ;  cat  helps  himself  to  fowl,  bacon,  and  a  bottle  of  good  wine, 
and  putting  alt  into  wallet,  says  good-bye  to  astoniiihed  girl,  and  departs  to 
bis  mother  on  island.  Mr.  Rio  returns,  scolds  servant,  and  hears  about  black 
cat. — (12)  Provisions  being  exhausted,  cat  goes  again  to  Mr.  Rio's.  Cook 
calls  master  down.  He  is  startled  to  hear  cat  asking  for  food,  but  having 
loaded  gun  in  his  hand,  tells  cats  to  be  off,  or  be  will  shoot.  Cat  flies  at  his 
face  till  he  cries  for  mercy.  Cat  releases  litm.  and  gives  him  some  advice. 
Mr.  Riu  lias  a  rival  who  is  laying  a  trap  for  him.    Uis  lady-love  will  give 
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hunting'party,  followed  by  feast.  There  wilt  not  be  enough  beds  ;  they  musC 
sleep  iwo  logeiher  ;  he  will  be  wiili  his  rival,  who  will  take  side  next  wall. 
When  he  sleeps  Mr.  Rio  must  chanfje  places  wiih  him,  put  out  light,  and 
feign  sleep.  Lady  will  murder  the  man  on  oul&tde.  Kio  is  alarmed,  thanks 
cai,  fills  his  wallet,  and  bids  him  return  when  in  want  of  farther  provisions. — 
(13)  lie  follows  cat's  advice,  and  all  happens  as  foretold.  When  his  rival  is 
murdered  he  tries  to  escape  from  windows,  but  finds  I  hem  barred,  and  door  is 
locked.  Next  morning  hostess  pretends  not  to  know  why  Rio  and  companion 
do  not  appear.  He  is  apparently  jjailty  of  murder,  is  bound  and  cast  into 
dungeon,  dragged  next  day  to  scaffold,  when  on  a  roof  he  sees  black  cat, 
vhlch  springs  to  hi.H  side,  and  bids  executioners  not  strike  an  innocent  man, 
but  look  at  the  guilty  ;  and  cat  points  to  Chatelaine  in  her  balcony.  She 
screams  and  fainis  ;  is  executed  in  Kio's  stead.— (14)  Cat  returns  to  island  ; 
tells  mother  the  must  marry  Mr.  Rio  ;  then  goeit  to  Rio,  who  is  greatly  dis- 
tressed to  he  told  he  mu»t  marry  cat's  mother.  Cat  steals  fine  dress  and 
jewels  from  a  marchioness,  and  takes  boat  to  island  lo  fetch  mother.  Mr. 
Rio  is  enchanted  with  her  beauty.  They  are  married. — (15)  After  festivities 
cat  wants  to  visit  mother's  kinsfolk.  Father  is  delighted,  and  stepmother  and 
stepsister  fergn  joy  and  hold  great  feast.  Witch  is  invited,  hut,  on  recognising 
black  cat  under  table,  she  leaves  in  a  trice,  feigning  illness.  Cat  jumps  on 
table  ;  stepmother  would  drive  it  away.  Cat  challenges  her  to  turn  him  out, 
and  says  witch  must  be  fetched  back, — <i6)  Cat  and  witch  engage  in  single 
combat  in  courtyard  ;  guests  look  on.  First  ihey  vomit  water  one  against  the 
other  ;  cat  wins.  Then  they  have  contest  with  wind,  blowing  on  each  other; 
cat  blows  witch  about  like  a  straw  till  she  cries  for  mercy.  Lastly  they  vomit 
fire  ;  cat  vomits  thrice  as  much  as  witch,  who  is  reduced  to  ashes.  Cat  says 
he  must  recompense  stepmother  for  her  treatment  of  his  mother  Yvonne,  and 
recalls  the  rogoftt  of  hare.  He  vomits  fire  over  her  till  she  is  reduced  to 
ashes.  He  pardons  stepsister.— (17)  Then  cat  bids  Mr.  Rio  put  him  on  bis 
back  on  the  table  and  cut  him  open.  Rio  objects,  but  is  persuaded  10  obey, 
and  when  cat  is  cut  open  a  beautiful  prince  steps  out  and  says  he  is  the 
greatest  magician  that  ever  lived. 


/M.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  247-61.     No.  V.    (Told  by  Barbe  Tassel. 
Plouaret,  1869.) 
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**La  Fille  du  Roi  d'Espagne. 


(i)  King  of  Spain,  in  his  grief  at  wife's  death,  vows  to  himself  never  to 
marry  again,  unless  he  can  find  someone  exactly  like  her,  and  who  can  wear 
her  wedding  clothes. — (2)  His  daughter,  aged  eighteen,  is  just  like  mother, 
and,  one  day  in  play,  puts  on  wedding  clothes,  which  fit  her  perfectly.  Father 
embraces  her,  crying,  "My  wife  !  I  have  found  my  wife  again."  He  seekj 
to  marry  her.— (3)  In  her  distress,  she  consults  old  woman  dwelling  in  hut  ia 
forest  near,  who  bids  her  ask  father  for  dress  like  the  stars.     This  he  at  length 
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procures ;  and,  after  lont^  seeking,   tiiuU,  in  turn,  dress  tike  the  moon  and 
dress  like  the  nun. — (4)  Heroine  must  now  put  dresses  in  box,  and  escape  at 
night  from  father's  house.     She  sets  out,   clad   like  a  working-girl.     King 
gends  soldier*!  after  her,  but  she  hides  under  arch  of  bridge   while  they  pass 
by.     She  reaches  caslle,  and  asks  lodging  for  the  night.     They  take  her  in, 
out  of  pity. — (5)  Next  day  she  begs  to  be  retained  as  servant,  and  is  engaged 
to  tend  swine.     She  spends  each  day  in  the  woodii  surrounding  castle.     She 
carries  box  about  with  her,  and  one  day  puts  on  star  dress. — (6)  The  young 
lord  of  the  castle,  who  is  hunting  in  forest,  catches  sight  of  her,  and  hurries 
towards  her.     But  she  has  seen  him  approaching,  and  hastily  doffs  dresii,  and 
hides  box  in  the  thicket.     When  he  comes  up  he  only  6nds  swineherd. — (7) 
Next  day  she  dons  moon  dress,  and  disappoints  him  in  same  way.     He  asks 
her  if  she  did  not  see  beau':irul  princess  just  now ;  she  says  no.— (8)  Next  day 
tthe  donsi  sun  drc^s,  and  the  birds  in  trees  uverltead  hup  about,  singing  with 
joy,  and  even  the  swine  grunt  in  admiration.     Young  lord,  who  bos  been 
watching  her  from  behind  tree-trunk,  runs  towards  her,  but  trips  and  falls  into 
ditch  hidden  by  ferns  and  long  gross.      Heroine  has  just  time  to  doff  dress 
before  he  reaches  her,  and  he  returns  home  planning  means  to  unravel  the 
mystery.— (9)  His  mother  is  anxious  for  his  marriage,  and  three  young  girl* 
are  invited  to  spend  a  few  days  at  the  castle.     The  evening  they  are  to  arrive 
he  takes  his  gun,  and  5ay»  he  will  shoot  game  for  them.     But  he  goes  straight 
to  farm-house  on  the  skirls  of  the  wood,  and  asks  farmer's  wife  to  allow  him  to 
pass  three  or  four  days  and  nights  in  a  bed  under  stairs  where  daylight  cannot 
enter.     She  offers  htm  rather  a  feather-bed  in  best  room,  which  he  declinea. 
He  tells  her  to  go  next  morning  to  castle  and  beg  a  little  fresh  broth  for  poor 
beggar*woman,  to  whom  she  is  giving  shelter.      If  asked  whether  she  has 
seen  him,   bhe  must  say  no.     Woman  does  as  bidden.     At  the  catide  thej 
inquire  about  young  lord,  and  she  says  she  has  not  seen  him. — (lO)  One  of 
the  three  visitors  returns  with  her,  wishing  to  see  sick  woman.     Lady  wants  a 
light.     This  is  not  permitted.     She  asks  sup(M>sed  beggar-woman  how  she  is, 
and  is  answered  in  a  feeble  voice,  that  ^hc  is  certainly  dying,  and  that  what 
troubles  her  the  roost  is  that  for  want  of  care  she  has  let  her  child  die.    Young 
lady  s&ys  that  must  not  trouble  her  ;  she  herself  had  a  child,  and  no  one  knew 
of  it.     She  gives  beggar  a  piece  of  gold. — (li)  Next  day,  when  farmer's  wife 
fetches  broth  from  castle,  another  of  the  young  ladies  returns  with  her.  Same 
convereatiun  lakes  place,  and  young  lady  confesses  t>hc  has  had  two  children, 
and  has  let  them  both  die.     She  gives  sick  person  two  pieces  of  gold. — (12) 
Next  day  third  young  lady  comes,  and   says  she  has   had   three  children,  and 
let  lliem  all  die.     She  gives  him  three  pieces  of  gold. — {13)  Next  day  he  bids 
farmer's  wife  go  for  the  last  time  to  castle,  and  ask  for  baiskct  of  salad,  as 
well  as  for  the  broth,  and  gr't  the  swineherd  lo  carry  it  to  farm.     Heroine,  too, 
wants  to  see  sick  person.     He  tells  her  the  same  thine  about  abandoned  child. 
She  exclaims,  ''Alas!  were  you  married?"     "No!"     "Heavens!  and  I — 
who  am  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Spain — I  left  my  father's  palace  clad  like 
a  servant,  and   have  made  myself  a  swineherd,  all  to  escape  falling  into  sin. 
Hut  God  is  goo3  ;  pray  for  pardon."     And  she  goes. — (14)  Then  young  lord 
gets  up  in  hig^h  glee,  kills  a  partridge,  and  goes  home.     His  mother  falls  on 
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his  neck;  the  three  girts  do  likewt&e.  I[e  ha«  partridge  cooked^  and  tells 
mother  he  wants  to  sup  alone  in  his  own  room,  with  the  three  girls.  He  cuts 
bird  into  six  pieces,  gives  one  to  first  lady,  two  to  second,  and  three  to  third. 
The  third  supposes  he  prefers  her,  and  will  marry  her.  Then  he  proposes 
(lancing.  They  say  there  isi  ooly  one  gentleman  to  dance  with,  and  no  fiddler 
to  play  for  them.  **  Here  is  something  that  will  make  you  dance,  you  heart- 
less, unnatural  mothers  !"  says  he,  taking  a  whip  from  a  nail  on  the  wall.  And 
he  begins  to  laih  the  young  ladies  till  ihey  cry  for  pity.  He  says,  did  they 
show  pity  to  their  children  when  they  let  them  die  in  secret — '*  V'"ou  one,  you 
twot  you  three."  They  say  it  is  not  true,  but  he  tells  them  how  he  heard  of 
it,  and  bids  them  return  at  once  to  their  homes. — (15)  Then  he  Steads  for 
heroine,  and  tells  her  to  confess  who  she  is,  for  he  knows  she  is  other  than  she 
seems.  She  says  she  is  a  poor  girl,  without  father  or  mother,  obliged  to  work 
for  her  maintenance,  etc  He  tells  her  how  he  learnt  the  truth  from  her  own 
lips. — (16)  They  are  married,  and  the  King  of  Spain  is  bidden  to  the 
feast. 


Francksco  Mawjo,  NiWeliine  popoiari  Sarde^  raccolte  e  annotate  308^ 
dal.     Palermo,   1890,     (Pitr^,   Curiosita  popoiari  fradtziona/t\ 
voL  ix.)     Pp.  134-36. 

"  La  Maestra  e  la  Figliastra." 

(l)  Widower  sends  his  daughter  Peppina  to  school.  Mistress  says  to  her, 
"Ask  your  father  to  marry  me  ;  t  will  love  you  and  be  kind  to  you,  and  take 
you  about  with  me.  And  you  can  call  me  mother."  Heroine  does  so,  and 
father  tells  her  to  say  he  will  marry  schoolmistress  when  his  iron  shoes'*'  arc 
worn  out  Schoolmistress  bids  heroine  throw  water  frequently  on  iron  shoes, 
so  that  they  rust  and  wear  out.  Then  father  sends  to  say  he  will  keep  his 
promise  to  marry  schoolmistress. — (3)  After  a  year  she  bears  a  child,  and  thence- 
forward ill-treats  Peppina.  She  induces  father  to  take  her  a  long,  long  way 
for  a  walk,  then  throw  down  his  ring,  and,  whilst  she  is  looking  for  it,  to 
leave  her  behind  and  return  home.  Finding  herself  deserted,  heroine  begins 
weeping  till  she  is  tired  out  and  falls  asleep.  — <3]  Then  wild  animals  come  and 
devour  her. 


Maspons  y  Labros,  Lo  Rondallayre,     Quentos  populars  Catalans,  72 
colleccionats  per.     Barcelona,  187 1.     Part  i,  pp.  91*94-     No. 

XX. 

*'  La  Ventafochs"  (The  Fire-blower). 

0)  A  woman  who  has  married  a  widower  ilUtreats  his  daughter,  giving 
her  dirtiest  work  to  do,  and  keeping  her  always  amongst  the  ashes,  so  that 

'  For  abstract  of  this  story  see  Appendix. 
•  See'notc  50, 
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she  is  nidcDAined  Cinderella.  She  pets  and  pampcn  her  own  two  ngty 
daaghters.  and  dresses  ihem  richly.  Cinderella,  who  is  also  called  ihe  Fire* 
blower^  on  account  of  her  occtipation,  is  very  beautiful,  patient,  and  good.  - 
2)  One  day  she  has  to  pick  a  sack  of  canaiy-secd  whilst  ttepmother  and 
stepsistere  are  out.  Unable  to  finbh  the  task,  she  begins  to  cry,  when  a  liule 
old  woman,  very  old  and  very  little,  suddenly  appears,  gives  her  an  almond, 
and  performs  task  for  her.— (3)  Heroine  breaks  the  almond,  and,  finding 
inside  a  dress  of  shining  gold,  dons  it  and  goes  to  chnrch,  wh«v  she  is 
admired  by  all,  even  the  king's  son.  Before  the  service  is  finished  she  goes 
home  and  resumes  her  rags.  Stepmother  and  stepsisters  return,  and  tell  her 
of  the  lovely  girl  in  dress  of  shining  gold  whom  she  woald  have  seen  had  she 
been  to  church.     Heroine  says : 

"  Maybe,  no  ;  umI  yes,  maybe  ; 
Maybe  that  fair  maid  was  me  !** 

"Listen  to  Cinderella!  Be  off,  and  blow  the  fire!**  and  they  drive  her 
away  to  the  ashes.— (4}  Next  day  she  has  a  whole  sack  of  beans  to  shell. 
She  sets  to  work,  but,  failing  at  the  task,  is  very  downcast,  when  again  little 
old  woman  appears,  performs  it  for  her,  and  gives  her  a  filbert. — (S)  Heroine 
breaks  it,  and  finds  inside  a  silver  dress,  donntng  which  she  goes  to  the 
Promenade,  where  all  admire  her.  When  she  leaves,  king's  son  sends  his  pages 
everywhere  in  search  of  her.  Stepmother  and  stepsisters  reium,  and  tell  her 
of  lovely  girl  at  the  Promenade  :  heroine  replies  as  before,  and  is  driven  off 
to  the  cinders, — (6)  Another  day  she  has  a  sack  of  rice  to  pick  while  step- 
mother and  stepsisters  go  off  to  ball  given  by  king's  son.  She  cries  ;  little 
old  woman  comes  to  perform  task,  and  gives  her  a  walnut,  containing  a  robe 
of  bells. — (7)  Clad  in  this  heroine  goes  to  ball,  making  all  the  ladies  turn 
green  with  envy.  Kind's  son  recognises  her,  dances  with  none  other,  and 
ihey  are  so  engrossed  that  heroine  does  not  noti(^  that  ball  is  over,  and  has 
to  run  home  as  fast  as  she  can.  Stepmother  and  stepsisters  tease  her  as 
before,  and  she  makes  same  remark.  —(8)  In  her  haste  to  leave,  heroine  had 
dropped  a  glass  slipper  on  the  stair,  and  had  not  time  to  pick  it  up. 
Servants  take  it  to  king's  son,  who,  suspecting  its  owner,  proclaims  that  h* 
will  wed  whomsoever  it  fits.  It  is  tried  on  all  the  ladies,  but  it  is  too  small 
for  everyone  ;  pages  take  it  from  house  to  house  in  vain.  At  last  they  coroe 
to  Cmderella's  house.  The  slipper  is  tried  on  stepsisters,  but  wtU  not  fit 
them. — (9)  Pages  are  leaving  in  despair,  and  chink  to  inquire  if  there  is  another 
girl  in  the  house.  Stepmother  admits  that  there  is,  but  she  never  stii!>  from  1  he 
cinders.  Pages  send  for  her,  and  slipper  fits  her  sn  perfectly  that  they  take 
her  off  to  palace,  where  king's  son  recognises  her  and  marries  her. 


Ibid,    Part   I,   pp.    97-IOO.      No.   XXII. 
**  La  Fillastra"  (The  Stepdaughter). 

(1)  Widower,  with  one  daughter,  marries  widow  with  one  daughter.     Step- 
anolher  ilUtreats [heroine,  [who  is  very  beautiful,  making  her  do  menial  work, 
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while  she  indulges  own  ugly  daughter. — (2)  One  d^y  >hc  ^iends  heroine  to 
river  to  Bl!  a  basket  with  water,  and  not  return  till  she  has  done  so.  Heroine 
weeps,  and  wander<i  up  river  till  she  reaches  a  house,  which  she  enters,  being 
cold  and  liungry.  Only  a  little  den  inside.— (3)  House  is  very  untidy; 
heroine  deans  everything,  makes  beds,  lights  fire,  and  prepares  supper.  She 
hears  noise,  and  ix  territied  to  see  three  giantesses  enter*  and  hides  behind 
kneading-trough.  Giantesaes  sec  what  has  been  accomplished  during  their 
absence.  The  first  says  if  she  knew  who  had  done  it  she  woald  put  a  star  on 
her  forehead.  Second  says  she  would  make  her  words  turn  to  jewels^  as  they 
fall.  Third  says  she  would  give  her  whatever  she  most  wishes.  Dog  goes 
barking  to  trough,  and  says  : 

"  Clak-clak-clak ! 
She's  hiding  here  at  the  trough's  back." 

Giantesses  find  heroine,  bcgifc  her  as  promised,  the  third  giantess  giving  her 
a  basketful  of  water.  She  goes  home,  and  all  are  amazed  ;  stepmother  very 
jealous. — (4)  Stepsister  takes  basket  to  river,  finds  house,  eaters  it,  disar* 
ranges  everything,  puts  out  Are,  then,  hearing  notsc,  hides  behind  kneading- 
trough.  First  giantess  says  if  she  knew  who  had  done  all  this  she  would 
make  filth  grow  on  her  forehead.  Second  says  she  would  make  her  words 
turn  to  snakes.  Third  says  she  should  not  have  what  she  most  wishes.  Dog 
runs  barking  to  trough,  and  says  same  words  as  before.  Giantesses  6nd 
stepsister,  and  chase  her  out  of  the  house  with  insults.  When  she  gets  home 
with  empty  basket,  filth  on  her  forehead,  and  snakes  falling  from  her  mouth, 
all  flee  from  her  in  horror, — (5)  Stepmother  is  still  more  cruel  to  heroine,  and 
at  last  drives  her  from  home.  Finding  herself  alone  in  wild  forest,  heroine 
sits  down  and  weeps  bitterly. — (6)  She  is  found  by  huntsmen,  who  take  her 
to  their  master,  the  kitig's  son,  who  makes  her  tell  her  story,  falls  in  love  with 
her.  and  marries  her. 


/M.   Part 
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«  La  Gavia  d'Or"  (The  Golden  Chesi). 

(i)  Father  wishes  to  marry  his  own  daughter. — (a)  By  advice  of  falher- 
confcssor,  heroine  first  demands  dress  of  all  colours.  Father  goes  hunting  in 
woods,  procures  binJs  of  every  tort  of  plumage,  and  mikes  dress  of  their 
feathers,  in  which  every  colour  appears.  Heroine  next  demands  dress  of 
fishes'  scales,  which  father  supplies,  after  fishing  night  and  day  to  procure 
every  kind  of  fish.  Heroine  now  nsks  for  dress  of  stars.  Father  searches 
the  earth  for  diamonds,  the  sea  for  pearls,  and  shapes  them  into  stars  for 
dress.— (3)  Heroine,  in  despair,  her  eyes  two  streams  of  water,  again  con- 
sults confessor,  and  is  advised  to  ask  father  for  a  gold  cage,  and  to  shut  her- 
self into  it     Father  digs  into  (he  bowels  of  the  earth,  tears  out  the  gold,  and 


'  See  note  51. 
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ft  hundred  men  work  day  and  night  to  make  cage,  shut  in  like  a  box,  except  at 
top»  where  a  hole  is  left  to  breathe  through.  Father  take^  it  to  heroine,  say. 
ing,  "The  heavens  and  the  earth  have  been  moved  for  you," — (4)  Heroine 
shuts  herself  in  chest,  and  tells  servants  to  carry  her  away  to  place  of  safety. 
They  carry  box  through  the  world,  and  at  length  reach  a  country  where  every- 
one is  sorrowinj^  because  king's  son  is  dyini;  of  depression,  and  none  can 
cheer  him.  Servants  are  urged  to  sell  the  gold  box  as  an  offering  to  prince. 
They  do  so. — {5)  At  night,  whilst  prince  sleeps,  heroine  gets  out  of  box, 
writes  on  prince's  left  hand,  and  returns  to  hiding-place.  On  waking,  prince 
is  very  angry  to  see  hand  written  on,  and  bids  chamberlain  lock  door  next 
night  from  inside.  When  he  is  asleep,  heroine  comes  out  and  writes  on  his 
right  hand. — (6)  Prince  resolves  lo  lie  awake  third  night,  feigning  sleep. 
Seeing  the  lovely  girl  come  out  of  box,  he  gets  up  to  pay  her  homsge,  and 
asks  who  she  is,  and  how  she  has  come  there.  Heroine  tells  him  why  she 
bos  fled  from  home,  taking  care  not  lo  incriminate  father.  Prince  falls  in 
love  with  her,  regains  his  gaiety,  and  henceforth  orders  double  rations  to  be 
brought  to  his  room.— (7)  Presently  he  has  to  go  off  to  the  war,  and  heroine 
is  very  sod.  lie  gives  her  a  ring  as  keepsake,  and  orders  servants  lo  continue 
taking  to  his  room  during  his  absence  one  ration  of  food.  When  prince  and 
knights  have  departed,  and  none  but  servants  are  left  in  palace,  these  con- 
spire to  discover  reason  for  strange  order.  They  spy  through  key-hole  of 
prince's  room,  see  lovely  girl,  and  resolve  to  sell  her  with  costly  hiding-box. 
They  carry  her  all  over  the  world  to  insure  highest  bid. — (8)  All  would  buy 
the  box  and  not  the  girl,  so  servants  strip  heroine  and  throw  her  into  briar- 
bush,  thtn  Fell  clothes  and  box,  and  flee  into  a  far  land.  Heroine  weeps. 
Some  shepherds  p3.«is  by  vrith  their  flocks.  They  give  her  some  of  their  skin 
garments,  and  set  her  to  herd  pigs  at  their  farm. — i^)  I'rincc  returns  from 
the  war,  rushes  to  his  chamber,  to  find  golden  cage  no  longer  there.  He 
•tends  his  knights  forth  in  quest  of  heroine,  describing  her  features  to  them. 
They  fail  to  find  her.  Prince  is  despondent,  and  like  to  die.  His  father 
makes  public  proclamation  through  all  cUies  and  farms,  offering  great  reward 
for  the  cure  of  the  prince. — fio)  One  day  the  s^vinchcrd  on  the  mountains 
hears  herald's  proclamation,  and  begs  employers  to  let  her  go  lo  console 
prince.  Shepherds  deem  her  mad,  and  laugh  at  her,  but  at  length  let  her  go. 
She  wanders  over  the  wilds,  through  snow  and  rain,  till  she  reaches  the 
palace.  They  refuse  to  admit  her  ;  she  pleads  so  hard,  saying  prince  would  be 
letter  at  sight  of  her,  that  she  is  taken  to  him. — (t  ij  He  appears  a«  dead,  and 
does  not  stir.  She  shows  him  the  ring ;  he  clasps  her  in  his  arms  ;  presents 
her  to  the  whole  court  as  his  bride-elect.  They  are  married  mid  great  re- 
joicings. 


178  ./^i/.     Part  II  (1872X  pp.  72-75.     No.  XVI. 

"  La  Pell  d'Ase"  (The  Ass-skin). 

(1)  A  lady,  at  the  point  of  death,  urges  her  husband  never  to  marry  again 
unless  he  finds  a  woman  exactly  resembling  herself,  that  in  this  way  she  may 
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"  ever  be  pre^nt  to  hi£  memory. — {2)  After  remaining  a  widower  for  some  time 

he  -wishes  to  marry  again,  ind,  having  sought  in  vain  for  a  lady  exactly  like 
his  late  wife»  he  resolves  to  marry  his  own  daughter,  who  is  her  mother's  liv 
ing  image. — (3)  Hearing  of  his  intention,  heroine  weeps  witliout  comfort  till 
she  meets  a  little  old  woman,  who  bids  her  have  no  fear,  but  get  an  ass-skin, 
put  it  on,  then  make  herself  so  dirty  as  to  distrust  her  father,  and  he  will 
cease  to  care  for  her.  Heroine  does  as  bidden,  but,  in  spite  of  it  all,  father 
insists  he  will  marry  her. — [4)  Heroine  cries  and  cries  till  the  little  old  woman 
appears  again,  bids  her  not  fear,  but  tell  her  father  that  she  will  only  marry 
him  it  he  first  gets  her  the  loveliest  and  most  costly  dresses  and  jewels.  But 
at  whatever  cost,  father  determines  to  procure  these,  and  brings  them  to  her. 
-~[5)  Heroine  is  in  despair,  but  the  little  old  woman  gives  her  a  golden 
coffer,  bids  her  put  the  dresses  and  jewels  into  it,  hide  it  under  the  ass-skin, 
which  she  must  don  ;  and  then,  when  her  father's  asses  are  turned  out,  she 
must  mix  amongst  them,  and  thus  make  her  escape. — ^(6)  Heroine  does  as 
bidden,  and,  once  escaped,  goes  on  and  on  till  she  reaches  a  farm-house, 
where  she  asks  far  work.  Here  they  engage  her  to  tend  the  geese,  although 
she  is  so  dirty.— (7)  Every  niorning  she  has  to  take  the  geese  to  the  river 
bank  to  feed  them,  and,  for  amusement,  she  washes  herself,  and  puU  on 
all  the  grand  dresses  and  jewels,  and  admires  her  rcHection  in  the  water. 
Meanwhile,  the  geese  refuse  to  eat,  being  so  enchanted  with  her  beauty. 
They  can  but  gaze  upon  her  ;  and  when  they  get  back  to  the  farm,  they  say  : 

'•  We've  seen  a  lady  fair  and  sweet. 
But  not  a  morsel  did  we  eaL 
Nyach,  nyachf  nyach  !'* 

(8)  It  is  one  of  the  king's  farms,  and  the  prince  hearing  the  geese,  and  noticing 

that  the  more  they  went  to  that  place  the  thinner  they  became,  determines  to 

climb  to  the  top  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  river-bank .    Thence  he  sees  the  irirl 

dressing  herself,  and  is  so  much  struck  with  her  beauty  that  he  falls  in  love 

with  her.     He  tells  no  one,  but  returns  to  the  farm,  and  wlien  heroine  comes 

^^H  home  with  her  geese,  he  goes  to  her  room  seeking  her. — (9)  But  she  is  not 

^^H  there,  and  all  that  he  finds  is  a  ring,  which  he  keeps.     He  goes  about  trying 

^^H  to  6nd  her  without  the  oss-skin,  so  that  he  may  show  her  to  his  parents.     But 

^^B  he  never  again  succeeds  in  seeing  her  as  he  had  seen  her,  till  at  length  he  gets 

^^H  quite  ill,  and  no  one  knows  why. — (10)  At  last  his  parents  question  him  so 

^^H  much  that  he  confesses  he  is  lovesick,  and  wants  to  marry  the  girl  to  whom 

^^H  the  ring  belongs.     The  ring  is  at  once  sent  round  to  all  the  princesses  of  the 

^^1  kingdom,  but  none  can  sqnee^^e  a  Anger  into  it,  it  is  so  very  small.     Then  it  is 

^^H  sent  to  all  the  nobility,  but  none  can  wear  it. — (ll)  At  lost  the   prince's 

^^H  parents  send  for  the  servants  and  menials,  and  when  they  come  to  Ass-skin 

^^H  the  ring    fits   her    so   easily  that    the  prince  resolves  to  marry  her.      His 

^^H  parents   object,    till   she   reveals   who   she    is,    and    shews  the  dresses  and 

^^H  jewels. 

^^B  [A'(?l'«.— Variants  of  the  above  story  ore  given  by  Sefior  Hernandez  de  Soto 

^^H  in  the  third  volume  (not  yet  published)  of  his  Cutntos  df  Extremadura.   They 

^H  are  entitled  "La  TemeriU"  (The  Little  CalO,  and  "AgaU".    Instead  oi 
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tending  geeu,  the  heruine  in  these  stories  meets  the  prince  at  three  balls, 
which  she  attends  t'ao^grtifa.  In  *'  El  Rapa"  (The  Flower  of  the  Olive  Tree), 
and  in  **  Periquillo",  from  the  same  collection,  heroine  cscapei,  not  from 
her  father,  but  from  a  distasteful  lover,  with  the  presents  she  has  obtained 
from  him.  She  becomes  gooschcrd  at  the  king's  farm,  and  the  ending  is  the 
laroc  as  in  the  stories  collected  by  ScAor  Maspons.) 


73    Maurer,  Jslandiscfu  Voikssagen  dtr  Gtgenwarf^  vorwiegend  nach 

mundlicher  Ueberliefemng  gcsammelt  und  verdeutscht  von 
Dr.  Konrad  Maurer.  Leipzig,  i860.  Pp.  281-2.  (Narrated 
by  Frau  Brynjulfsson  in  Kopenhagen.) 

(i)  Widowed  king  Mani  has  beautiful  daughter  named  Mjftdveig.  He 
marries  woman  with  two  hideous  daughters.  Stepmother  is  jealous  of  heroine, 
hides  her  from  suitors,  and  displays  own  daughters. — (2)  A  kmg's  son  finds 
tiny  shoe,  and  vows  he  will  only  wed  the  woman  who  can  wear  it. 
Stepmother  makes  one  daughter  cut  ofT  heel,  so  as  to  wear  shoe;  prince  is 
obliged  to  take  her.— (3)  On  the  voyage,  birds  fly  over  ship,  sinking,  "Hewn- 
heel  sits  at  the  prow;  her  shoe  is  full  of  blood.  Mjadveig,  Mam':*  daughter, 
sils  at  home,  a  doubly-deserving  bride."  [Narrator  could  not  remember 
more  of  the  story,  except  thai  the  prince  in  the  end  obtained  Mjadveig.J 


74  Dr.  Ernst  Meier,  Deutsche  V&lksmHrchen  aus  Schwaben^  aus 
dcm  Munde  des  Volks  gesammcll.  Stuttgart,  1852.  Story 
No.  IV,  pp.  16-20.     (From  Schwabisch-Hall.) 

"  ASCHENGRHTEL." 

0)  Heroine  is  ill-treated  by  stepmother,  and  ordered  about  by  two  step- 
sisters, who  are  younger  than  herself.  She  does  all  house-work,  wears  old 
clothes,  and  is  nicknamed  Ascbengrittel.* — (2)  Stepsisters  throw  handfuls  of 
lentils  in  the  ashes  for  her  to  sort.— (3)  Father  goes  a  journey,  and  asks  what 
gifts  he  shall  bring  for  daughters.  Younger  daughters  choose  splendid  dresses, 
ear-rings,  and  necklaces.  Heroine  asks  for  first  little  twig  that  hits  father's 
bat.  Stepsisters  mock  at  her ;  but  she  places  twig  in  her  bosom,  and  carries 
it  always  with  her.— {4)  Next  day  heroine  goes  to  well  to  draw  water; 
a  liny,  white-bearded  dwarf  appears,  and  promises  to  perform  three  good  and 
three  evil  wishes  for  heroine.  She  will  not  take  the  bad  ones,  but  wishes, 
first,  that  stepmother  and  stepsisters  maybe  kind  to  her  in  future.  Dwasf 
wonders  at  ibis,  but,  seeing  slie  has  good  heart,  gives  her  golden  wand,  that 


*  The  expression  "Eschengriidel",  according  to  Geilei  of  Kaisersberg,  is 
aj^pUed  to  a  despised,  kitchen  sculUoti. 
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will  perform  anything  she  wi&hes.  She  hu  only  to  strike  edge  of  well  with 
wand,  and  name  her  wants, — (5)  Young  king,  wishing  to  choose  bride,  gives 
grand  ball.  Stepsisters  go,  but  heroine  is  kept  at  home,  because  of  her  dirt 
and  rags.  Heroine  finishes  her  work  quickly,  washes  and  combs  herself, 
goes  to  well,  strikes  edge  wilh  wand,  and  wishes  for  beautiful  ball  dress  and 
ornaments.  Instantly  wonderful  dress  with  gold  and  pearls  is  before  her. 
Clad  in  this  she  goes  to  ball  at  castle,  is  admired  by  all,  and  king  dances 
with  her.  She  disappears  before  the  rest  leave,  and  king  ii  greatly  con- 
cerned.— [6)  He  gives  second  ball,  which  heroine  attends  as  before,  in  more 
splendid  attire.  Kin^  begs  to  axcumpany  her  home,  but  she  escapes  alone. — 
I7)  King  his  no  peace  of  mind  till  he  gives  third  ball.  Heroine  appears  in 
still  more  gorgeous  dress,  and  is  beyond  measure  happy.  King  ha&  every 
door  hut  one  ciose<l,  and  this  is  smeared  with  pitch.  He  pur<sue&  heroine, 
and  in  her  flight  she  leaves  golden  shoe  sticking  to  the  pitch  raiiier  tlian  let 
king  follow  her  home. — (8)  He  is  delighted  to  have  shoe,  and  gives  notice 
that  he  will  wed  whomsoever  it  fitK,  Goes  himself  from  house  to  house 
trying  it,  und  comes  to  house  of  stepmother,  who  makes  one  daughter  cut  off 
big  toe,  and  the  other  daughter  piece  of  bed.  King  sees  blood  in  shoe,  and 
says: 

"  Gm,  gru, 
There  is  blood  in  the  shoe  ; 
This  bride  is  not  the  tme." 

— (9)  When  he  learns  thit  woman  has  stepdaughter,  he  insists  on  seeing  her, 
though  ihey  say  she  is  too  ugly  and  dirty  to  appear.  He  recognises  her  and 
marries  her. 


/^'d.f  p.  99.     No.  XXVIL     (From  Derendingen.) 

"So   UEB  WIE   DAS  SaLZ." 

(1)  King  asks  his  daughter  how  much  she  loves  him.  **  Oh,  so  dearly,  so 
dearly — like  salt,"  says  she.  But  this  i>eeming  but  little  to  king,  he  is 
indignant  wilh  her— (a)  Soon  afterwards  he  is  giving  a  large  feast,  and 
daughter  contriver  for  all  the  dishes  on  the  table  to  be  dressed  without  salt 
Consequently,  king  can  eat  nothing,  and  when  daughter  at  length  tells  hira  why 
this  is,  he  realises  the  value  of  salt  and  the  excellence  of  her  comparison,  and 
restores  her  to  favour. 


221 


/did.    No.  XLIII.     Pp.  154-58.    (From  Heubach.) 

"ESCHENFIDLE." 


1(1)  Old  woman  wilh  two  daughters  loves  one  and  ill-treats  the  other  ;  gives 
one  beautiful  clothes  and  takes  her  everywhere,  hoping  to  gel  her  husband. 
But  the  other  must  always  remain  at  home,  do  menial  work  in  the  cowshed, 
the  kitchen,  and  the  garden,  and  bejng  lU-clad,  may  never  show  herself.     She 
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has  to  Mt  oD  the  hearth,  and  is  nicknamed  Escbenfidle.^— fs)  Her  greatest 
grief  is  that  her  mother  rorbids  her  going  to  church.  One  Sunday  she  sits 
under  tree  in  garden  weeping  bitterly,  when  little  white  man  appears,  bids  her 
be  cheered,  and  when  she  wants  to  go  to  church  to  come  to  tree^  and  say  : 

*'  Little  tree,  shake  yourself,  little  tree  ; 
Shake  gold  and  silver  over  me  !" 

Then  she  will  hare  beauUrul  clothes.  Hut  she  must  always  wait  till  ereryone 
else  is  in  church,  and  must  he  the  Brst  to  leave.  Then  she  must  return  drc^  to 
tree,  saying  : 

"  Little  tree,  shake  yourself,  little  tree  ; 
Draw  all  the  ^ver  and  gold  to  thee  !" 

Nejtl  Sunday  heroine  docs  as  bidden. — (3)  She  goes  to  church  clad  in  gold  and 
silver,  leaves  fir^t,  and  returns  everything  to  tree.  Sister  returns  and  tells 
her  about  the  lovely  stranger.— (4)  Next  Sunday  all  happens  as  before.  Rich 
young  merchant  espies  her,  and  falls  in  love  with  her.  He  goes  early  to 
church  on  following  Sunday  to  watch  for  her,  and  stays  last,  but  she  escapes 
as  before. — (5)  She  goes  thus  five  times  to  church,  and  on  the  suth  Sunday 
young  merchant  lets  everyone  except  heroine  enter,  then  smeaxs  church  door 
with  pitch,  and  waits  hard  by.  He  hopes  to  be  able  to  help  free  her  from 
pitch,  and  then  talk  with  her ;  but  heroine  leaves  one  shoe  sticking,  and 
enters  church  without  speaking  to  him.  Merchant  takes  shoe  }iome.  Heroine 
returns  to  tree  and  repeats  verse  as  before  ;  but  tree  will  not  take  clothes,  as 
shoe  is  missing,  and  heroine  takes  them  home  and  puis  them  in  her  bed.— 
(6)  Merchant  makes  inquiry  as  to  who  has  lust  golden  shoe,  and  goes  himself 
from  house  to  house,  saying  he  will  wed  whomsoever  it  fits.  Many  try  in 
vvn.  One  girl  cuts  ofl  big  toe.  but  to  no  purpose,  Merchuil  comes  to 
heroine's  home.  Mother  says  she  has  indeed  two  daughters,  but  one  is  too 
hideous  to  be  shown.  She  presents  favourite  daughter,  whose  foot  is  pretty, 
hut  too  large  for  shoe.  Merchant  importunes  mother,  till  at  length  she  brings 
other  daughter,  who,  seeing  golden  shoe,  exclaims,  "  Why,  that  is  my  long- 
lost  shoe  !"  and  puts  it  on.  Merchant  rejoices. — (7)  They  are  betrothed  on 
the  spot,  and  married  soon  afterwards. 


309*  ^^^'i  PP-  *65-74.     No.  XLVIIL      (From  Heubach.) 

'*The  young  Countess  and  the  Water -Nymph." 

(I)  A  countess  feeling    ill,  walks   by  the  lake.     She  hears  water-nymph 
talking,  and  addresses   her,  whereupon  she  comes  forth  and  they  converse. 


1  With  the  expression  **  Eschenfidte"  q).  Abenwl*  Abarschel  for  an  Aschen- 
brodel. 

^  The  tree  of  our  story  reminds  one  of  the  five  trees  in  India's  heavenly 
paradise,  which  grant  every  wi.sh. — En. 

*  For  olattact  of  this  story  see  Appendix, 
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After  thu  ibey  often  talk  together,  snd  become  so  intintate  that  watefnymph 
promises  lo  stand  godmother  to  countess's  child.  When  daughter  is  born 
water-nymph  is  summoned  lo  keep  her  promise.  AH  are  in  attendance  for  the 
cfarisicning.  except  the  godmother.  They  wait  long,  when  at  last  the  door 
opens,  and  in  steps  the  waier-nymph  in  a  great  white  veil  which  is  half  wet 
She  holds  child  at  font,  and  gives  it,  as  baptismal  present,  a  litile  basket  with 
three  eggs.  These  eggs  must  be  taken  great  care  of,  a^  they  may  prove  useful 
to  child. ^2)  Not  long  after  countess  dies,  father  marries  again,  and  step- 
mother neglects  child,  giving  it  over  to  nursemaid,  who  allows  it  to  play  alone 
by  (he  lake.  Water-nymph  comes  to  amuse  child,  and  tells  her  many  pretty 
stories.  Child  has  happy  life  till,  when  fairly  grown  up,  her  father's  cattle  h 
burnt  down,  and  he  becomes  a  poor  man.  Heroine  escapes  with  egg-basket 
to  godmother  in  the  lake,  and  asks  her  advice.  Godmother  tells  her  that, 
having  the  three  eggs,  she  is  rich  enough,  for  they  can  perform  three  wishes, 
however  hard.  But  she  must  not  expend  wishes  thoughtlessly,  and  always 
keep  one  for  emergency.  — (j)  She  bids  her  go  through  forest  and  take  service 
■t  large  housi-.  Heroine  sets  out.  On  the  way  she  meets  a  peasant-girl 
called  "  Katterle",  and  exchanges  clothes  with  her;  then  goes  on  alone 
through  forest  to  castle,  and  inquires  if  a  servant  \%  wanted.  At  first  they  will 
not  engage  her,  because  she  looks  too  young  and  too  tender ;  but  when  she 
asks  very  tittle  wages,  and  offers  to  do  al!  the  house- work  and  help  cook,  they 
■t  ]a.st  take  her.  Her  white  hands  get  rough  and  brown,  and  her  clothes 
ragged  and  dirty,  so  that  she  must  keep  away  from  best  rooms.  Seven  yeara 
pass  in  this  way.— (4}  Son  of  the  bouse  thinks  of  marrying,  and  gives  grand 
ball,  to  which  all  lovely  girls  near  aie  invited.  Seeing  (hem  arrive  in  lovely 
dresses,  heroine  longs  to  goto  ball,  and  remembers  her  three  eggs.  Having 
finished  work,  she  wishes  for  lovely  dress,  which  she  dons  and  goes  to  ball. 
Son  of  the  house  is  charmed,  and,  before  she  leaves,  begs  for  her  handkerchief, 
giving  hifi  own  in  exchange.  She  returns  to  her  room  and  puts  on  rags. 
Everyone  talks  of  lovely  stranger  at  ball,  and  heroine  listens  attentively. — 

(5)  After  four  weeks  young  master  gives  second  ball.  Heroine  makes  use  of 
second  wish,  and  obtains  dres.s  covered  with  diamonds.  Everyone  is  astounded. 
Young  master  declares  his  love  for  her,  and  wishes  to  wed  her.  Heroine 
says  she  fears  that  he  will  rue  his  words  when  he  learns  who  she  is.  He 
protests  he  will  love  her  best  spite  of  anything.  They  exchange  rings.  She  is 
to  return  in  four  weeks  to  marry  him.  Heroine  escapes  secretly.  She  hears 
all  the  girls  talking  about  young  master's  lovely  bride,  but  says  nothing, — 

(6)  Day  arrives  for  wedding-ball,  flerotne  remembers  with  alarm  that  she 
has  only  one  wish  left,  and  she  must  keep  this  for  emergency.  So  she  cannot 
attend  ball,  and  bridegroom  is  very  unhappy,  and  falls  ill. — (7)  No  doctor 
can  ca^e  him  ;  he  thinks  only  of  bis  bride,  and  nearly  dies  of  grief.  Heroine, 
learning  this  from  cook  whom  she  assists,  reproaches  herself  for  not  having 
spent  third  wish  in  going  to  ball.  She  thinks  day  and  night  how  to  help 
lover.  Doctur  orders  soup  for  invalid,  and  heroine  begs  cook  lo  let  her  make 
it.  This  is  at  length  permitted  Heroine  puts  her  belrothalring  in  soup, 
which  cook  takes  to  young  ma.ster.  lie  enjoys  all  the  soup,  then  sees  ring 
and  sends  for  cook,   who  is  very  distresiicd,  knowmg  nothing  of  ring,  and 
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confesses  at  I&st  that  kitchen-maid  prepared  soup.  Heroine  u  fetched,  young 
master  calls  her  an  ugly,  dirty  thin[;,  and  ahk^  how  she  got  ring.  She 
answcts  humbly  that  the  kind  master  gave  it  her  himself.  He  reviles  her,  and 
orders  her  out  of  the  room.  Heroine  wa.ihcs  herself,  puis  on  dress  of 
diamonds  and  taking  with  her  first  ball-dress,  and  the  handkerchief  young 
master  gave  her,  gocb  again  to  his  room.  Servant  is  standing  on  guard  at 
the  door,  and,  seeing  the  true  bride,  wi&hes  to  he  (he  first  lo  tell  young  mi&ler, 
and  in  his  haste  falls  downstairs  and  breaks  a  leg.  Another  servant,  standing 
below,  is  blinded  by  the  glitter  of  the  diamonds.— (S)  Heroine  appears  before 
young  muster,  who  recognises  her,  and  is  instantly  well.  Heroine  says,  **  This 
is  the  ugly,  dirty  kitchen  maid  whom  you  drove  away,  and  who  said  you 
would  not  marry  her  wlien  you  knew  who  she  was."  She  relates  everything, 
and  shows  first  ball-drcss  and  handkerchief.  He  tiegs  her  forgiveness,  and 
they  are  married.  His  mother  is  indignant  at  his  marrying  kitchen-maid. — 
(9)  Heroine  has  daughter  ;  mother-in  law  takes  it  away  and  throws  it  in  lake' 
She  does  the  same  with  heroine's  second  daughter,  and  tells  son  that  his  wife 
is  a  murderess. — (10)  He  orders  wife  to  be  bumt.  She  is  shut  up,  and  the 
great  oven  made  red  hot.  When  she  can  no  longer  bear  heat,  heroine  remem- 
bers third  wish,  and  wishes  for  godmother,  the  water-nymph.  She  appears 
instantly,  cools  everything,  and  opens  room.  Tetis  heroine  that  she  has 
rescued  her  cbildien  thrown  into  lake,  and  that  she  will  place  them  to-day, 
with  written  paper,  on  shore  of  lake.  Thence  heroine  must  fetch  them. — 
II)  When  the  two  daughters,  both  very  beautiful,  come  lo  castle,  father 
reciL^nises  them  as  bis  own  children,  realises  crime  of  mother*iQ-taw,  and  begs 
forgiveness  of  wife.  Wicked  mother  i»  punished,  and  the  rest  live  happily. 
Heroine  rewards  those  who  were  her  fellow-servants,  and  especially  the  cook 
who  allowed  her  to  make  the  soup. 


180    Melusint^  t.  iii  (1886),  col.  404-5.     (From  the  neighbourhood  of 

Redon  |  Ille-et-Vilaine].) 

'*Peau  d'Ane." 

[The  beginning  of  the  story  is  missing.  ] 

(l)  The  two  sisters,  who  are  splendidly  dressed,  meet  on  the  road  a  man 
leading  a  donkey,  which  they  persuade  him  to  sell  them.  The  girl  who  is  in 
love  with  the  king's  son  dresses  in  the  ass-skin,  and  takes  service  at  castle  so 
as  to  be  near  him. ^(2)  She  is  sent  to  mind  turkeys,  and,  when  she  returns  in 
the  evening,  she  will  not  leave  the  hearth,  but  sits  throwing  grains  of  salt 
into  the  fire.  Once  prince's  mother,  finding  her  thus  engaged,  asks  what  is 
crackling  in  the  fire.  "  They  arc  lice." — (3)  In  ihe  daytime,  thinking  herself 
alone  in  the  fields,  she  dofTs  ass-skin  to  admire  reflection  in  the  spring,  of  tbc 

*  See  note  52. 
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robes  she  has  worn  underneath.  One  day  the  prince,  out  hunting,  happens  to 
»ee  her.     A  chaffinch  in  the  bush  says  : 

*'  Ass-skin,  Ass-skin^  hide  thee, 
For  the  prince  has  spied  thee." 

Prince  goes  home,  madly  in  love. — {4)  He  feigns  Ulne&s,  and  goes  to  bed. 
Mother  a&ks  what  he  would  like.  He  says  a  cake  made  by  Pcau  d'Ane, 
*'What!  that  dill V  yirl?"— (5)  Peau  d'Ane  makes  cake,  and  slips  her  ring 
into  it.— (6)  Prince  will  wed  girl  whose  finger  this  ring  will  fit  After  Mass 
on  Sunday^  all  the  girls  are  made  to  file  pa^t  castle,  and  ring  is  tried  on 
each.     It  will  only  fit  the  last,  who  is  Pcau  d'Ane. — (7)  Prince  marries  her. 


Madame  Csedomille  Mijatovics,  Serbian  Folk-lore.     London, 
1874.     Pp.  59-66. 

"  Papalluga  ;  OR,  The  Golden  Slipper." 

(See  Denton^  Na  31,) 


MilA  y  Fontanals,  Ohsenmciimts  sohre  h  poesia  popular^  p.  i8r.     76 
(A  Catalonian  tale  translated  by  Wolf  in  Proben  forfugiesischer 
und  Catakinischtr  Voiksromancen.     Wien,  1856.      P.  43.) 

**  La  Cenicienta." 

Heroine  is  cruelty  treated  by  her  stepmother,  who  leaves  her  at  home  to  shell 

a  f^ack  of  millet  and  a  sack  of  small  while  beans  (Judias).  Heroine  sits  weep- 
ing ;  female  saint  comes  and  p.sks  why  ;  promises  to  perform  task,  and  gives 
her  almond  containing  golden  dress.  Heroine  dons  it  and  goes  to  Mass. 
Prince  falls  in  love  wnh  her.  She  returns  before  stepmother  and  stepsister, 
who  IcU  her  of  ihc  lovely  sirangcr.  *'  Perhaps  io,  perhaps  uot  ;  perhaps  it 
was  I  "  Ual  ves  s*',  tal  Viz  ho,  tat  Vtz  era  ya).  Both  exclaim,  "  You  be  quiet, 
Cinderella,  who  fan  ihc  bre"  {CeHJrosa,  v<ntafotks).  Next  day  heroine  must 
cleanse  a  sack  of  rice  whilst  stepmother  and  stepsister  go  to  ball.  Saint  again 
appears,  and  gives  her  a  nut  containing  a  dress  with  bells  {un  vatido  di  cam^ 
Panitas^\,  clad  in  which  she  goes  to  ball  and  dances  with  prince.  She  will 
give  him  no  information  about  herself,  and  ei^capes  suddenly.  In  her  haste 
she  loses  a  shoe,  which  prince  finds.  Pie  will  wed  whomsoever  it  fits.  Step- 
sikter  cannot  get  it  on.  Cinderella  is  asked  for,  and  stepniolher  says  It  ts  no 
use  for  her  to  try.  But  she  appears  in  the  dress  of  belU,  is  recognised,  [the 
shoe  fits  her],  and  she  is  married  to  prince. 


*  This  shows  the  antiquity  of  the  \aX^,—  WolfJ[ 
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77    Prof.    Moltke   Moe's  Unpublished    Collection.       Christiania. 
(From  Ostre  Moland,  near  Arendal.) 

"  Fjbs-LUBBA"  (Stable-slut). 

(i)  Widower  with  one  daughlcr  nuuries  widow  with  one  daughter.  Heroine 
must  live  in  the  stable,  clothed  in  rags,  and  is  not  allowed  to  go  to  chorcb. — 
(2)  When  the  others  have  started  heroine  takes  her  comb,  goes  down  to  the 
liver,  and  sits  under  a  large  lime-tree  combing  her  hair.  A  bird  begins  singing 
overhead,  and  whilst  Fjit^-labba  pauses  to  listen,  an  old  woman  bteps  out  of 
tree  and  asks  why  she  look«  so  moamful.  Heroine  tells  her,  and  is  ihcn 
invited  to  follow  old  woman  into  tree.  Here  she  gets  a  red-silk  dress  and 
red-silk  shoes,  and  is  sent  off  to  church.  On  leaving  she  must  lemember  to 
sajr,  "Light  before  me,  dark  behind  roe  !"  and  then  return  to  tree  and  say  : 
"  Lime-tree,  lime-tree. 
Open  for  me." 

When  she  gets  home  afterwards  she  is  to  drink  the  mUlc  of  the  black  cow 
nearest  the  stable  door,  for  this  will  give  her  a  fair  white  skin. — (3)  Next 
Sunday  heroine  gels  a  silver  dress,  silver  shoes,  and  two  silver  singing  birds 
to  sit  on  her  shoulders — (4)  The  third  Sunday  she  gets  everything  ol  gold. 
She  loses  one  gold  shoe.  Prince  goes  about  trying  to  find  its  owner. — 
(5 1  Stepsister,  urged  by  her  mother,  cuts  her  heel  and  toe,  but  as  the  prince  is 
drivir^g  with  her  past  the  lime-tree  a  little  bird  sits  there  singing,  **  Cut  off 
heel,  cut  off  toe  !  The  golden  shoe  is  fiiU  of  blood."  Three  times  it  sings, 
and  then  the  prince  understands,  and  returns  to  try  the  shoe  on  Fj»i*-lubba. — 
(6)  It  5ls  her.  She  ask^  prince  to  wait  a  moment,  runs  tu  the  lime  tree,  and 
returns  in  her  golden  dreas. 


78  ^^^^-    (From  Bo,  Thelemarken.) 

"  KiCLLDOTTERA"  (The  Old  Man's  Daughter). 

0)  Man's  daughter  is  sent  by  her  stepmother  to  herd  cattle,  with  little  or 
nothing  to  eat. — (2)  One  day  some  small  birds  come  and  ask  heroine  for  some 
food.  She  gives  them  part  of  the  little  she  has  for  herself,  and  receives  in 
return  a  dress  likeibi  sun,  one  like  the  moon,  and  a  ihird  like  the  star*.  The 
birds  tell  her  to  hide  them  in  a  hollow  oak.— (3)  Stepmother  and  daughter  go 
to  cliuTch,  bidding  heroine  stay  behind  in  the  stable.  Heroine  dons  star-dress 
and  follows  them.  Next  Sunday  she  wears  the  moon-dress,  and  on  the  third 
Sunday  the  sun-dress.  **  White  before,  black  behind  !  that  none  may  see 
■neP*  she  says  on  leaving  church. — (4)  Third  Sunday  she  loses  her  shoe. 
King  goes  about  trying  it  on  everyone,  and  at  last  comes  to  stepmother's  house. 
— (5)  Stepsister  cuts  her  heel  and  her  toe.  The  birds  sing,  '*  Cut  heel,  cut 
toe  I  in  the  stable  sits  the  owner  of  the  shoe  !** 


PROF.    MOE'S   MS.    COLLECTION. 
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Ibid.    (From  the  same  district.) 

"  Manddottera." 

(I)  Stepmother  makes  husband's  daughter  live  in  the  pigstye.  Her  own 
daofrhtcr  rocs  to  church. — (2)  Heroine,  left  behind,  goes  and  sits  on  a  hill 
snd  weeps.  An  old  wife'  steps  out  of  hill  a,nd  asks  why.  "  I'm  not  allowed 
to  go  to  church.  My  sister  may  gn."  Old  woman  brings  her  a  basket  and  a 
silk  dress.     She  is  to  don  the  latter,  then  sit  in  the  basket  and  say  : 

•*  Darkness  behind  me,  and  light  on  my  way  ; 
Carry  me  ijuickly  to  church  to-day  I" 

When  she  wishes  to  return  she  must  say  : 

"  Darkness  behind  me.  light  on  my  way, 
Carry  me,  carry  me  home  to-day  !" 

(3)  Next  Sunday  heroine  gets  a  silver  dress  and  a  silver  basket,  and  on  the 
third  Sunday  a  gold  dress  and  a  gold  basket. — (4!  But  ihat  day  prince 
manages  to  get  hold  of  her  shoe,  and  heroine  returns  in  tears  to  old  woman. 
"  Don't  cry  ;  I  shall  contrive  that  nobody  you  expect  will  be  able  to  wear  the 
shoe."— (5)  King's  son  at  last  finds  heroine,  and  promises  to  marry  her.  She 
is  to  follow  later  to  the  castle. — (6)  On  the  road  they  pass  a  little  lake  wherein 
bride  wants  to  behold  her  face.  Stepsister  pushes  her  in  ;  cuts  her  own  heel 
and  toe  to  get  on  the  shoe,  and  puts  on  brtdc's  dress.  When  she  arrives  at 
the  castle  a  bird  sings  thrice  : 

*'  Cut  off  Iieel  and  cut  off  toe  ; 
The  bride  treads  blood  in  the  golden  shoe  !" 

Then  the  prince  tears  off  ber  shoes  and  stockings  and  turns  her  oat. 

[The  tale  passes  into  that  of  "Buskebrud".  Heroine  appears  three  Thurs- 
day nights  in  the  castle,  and  is  saved  the  third  time  by  the  prince.] 
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Jhid,     (From  the  same  district.      Apparently  a  mixture  of  a  read    80 
tale  and  a  taie  learnt  orally. — M.  M.) 

"  Aaskepot." 

(I)  Man's  daughter  sits  shovelling  the  ashes.  Prince,  having  heard  of  the 
two  l>eautiful  girls,  invites  them  and  their  parents.  Unt  heroine  is  not  allowed 
to  go.  •'  Vou  arc  loo  ugly  and  too  rigged  !"  "  I'm  sure  to  get  a  dress  if  only 
I  may  go  !" — (2)  She  has  b  little  bird  that  helps  her  always.  This  time  it  gives 
her  a  beautiful  dress  and  a  pair  of  gold  shoes.  So  she  is  allowed  to  go. 
King's  son  likes  heroine  best. — (3)  In  parting  from  him  she  purposely  leaves 


'  In  A  variant  it  is  a  kuldre,  an  nndergroond  woman,  fair,  but  havin^r  a  tail. 
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CINDERELLA    VARIANTS. 


ODC  of  her  shoes  behind.     King's  son  picks  it  np  and  calls  upon  the  girls  to 
try  it  on. — (4)  Stepmother  whispers  to  her  daughter : 

"  Vour  toe  you'U  cut,  your  heel  yott'U  pare. 
And  so  the  golden  shoe  may  wear  !" 

Girl  does  so,  but  having  cut  too  sparingly,   she  cannot  get   the  shoe  on. 
Heroine  tries  next  with  better  luck. 


81  J^id,    (From  Setesdalen,) 

"  Kaddf.dotteri"  (The  Man's  Daughter), 

(I)  Man's  daughter  and  her  stepsister  are  to  compete  in  spinning.  Step- 
mother gives  own  daughler  a  wool-spinning  wheel,  and  gives  heroine  a,  moss- 
spinning  wheel.  Girls  are  to  sit  in  the  well-boose,'  or  on  a  bridge,  and  the 
one  who  first  finishes  her  task  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  well  (or  river). — 
(2)  Heroine  finishes  6rst ;  she  sinks  down  into  a  green  meadow.  [The  tale 
proceeds  like  "Manddaltercn  eg  Kyserringdatteren",  Asbjomsen,  No.  XV- 
Heroine  it  rewarded,  stepsister  punished  (toads  fall  from  her  mouth  when  she 
spcsks).] — (3)  Stepmother  is  slill  more  unkind  to  heroine  ;  makes  her  clean 
the  stables,  and  calls  her  "Dang-slut". — (4)  Stepmother  and  stepsister  go  to 
church,  leaving  heroine  at  home  to  gather  up  peas  thrown  into  the  ashes. — 
(5)  Weeping,  she  sets  to  work,  when  a  wztte  (an  underground  troll,  ghost) 
enters  from  hill  outside,  learns  cause  of  her  (rouble,  leads  her  into  the  hill, 
dresses  her  beautifully,  gives  her  gold  shoes,  a  knife  and  a  scabbard,  and  a 
horse,  and  sends  her  to  church,  telling  her  to  pretend  not  to  see  when  prince 
takes  her  shoe  and  knife,  and  should  he  ask  whence  she  comes,  to  say, 
"From  Waterbnd." — (6)  Heroine  does  as  bidden. — (7)  A  week  later  prince 
comes  to  slcpmoihcr's  house  with  the  shoe.  He  rides  off  with  stepsister, 
who  has  cut  heel  and  toe  in  order  to  get  shoe  on.  They  pass  a  beautiful 
lime-tree,  where  some  small  birds  sit  chirping  : 

"  The  wounded  heels  and  toes  they  drip, 
And  All  with  blood  the  golden  shoes. 
Chippy -chippy,  chip- chip-chip  ! 
The  girl  in  the  stable  yon  should  choose  T 

(8)  They  pass  another  lime-tree  and  hear  the  same  song.  Then  prince  looks 
round  and  sees  blood  dripping  from  the  shoes  of  the  false  bride,  and  throws 
her  from  the  horse  (for  she  is  silting  behind  him);  then  rctume  and  calls  forth 
the  Siable-slat,  who  nms  to  the  hill,  dons  bcr  beautiful  dress,  and  marries 
him. 


There  is  generally  a  house  bnitt  orcr  a  well  in  Norway. 
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Ibid.     (A  fragment  written  down  by  J.  Moe.) 

"LiTA  KjERSTi''  (Little  Christina), 
(i)  Heroine  is  starved  by  ber  itepmother. — {2}  At  her  motber's  tomb  ihe 
receives  a  wand  ;  she  must  touch  the  homs  or  the  ox  with  one  end  of  it  to  get 
food,  and  with  the  other  end  to  get  drink. — (3)  She  walks  thrice  round  a  hill, 
saying,  "  White  before  me,  black  behind  me  !'*  then  enters  the  hill  ;  finds 
therein  food  and  drink,  three  horses,  and  three  dre«ses. — (4}  She  goes  to 
church  on  three  Sundays,  later  than  her  stepmother  ;  drops  her  glove,  her  shoe, 
and  her  ring  on  leaving. 


Ibid. 


{From  Bo,  Thekmarken,  South  Norway.) 
'*Kari  Trestakk"  (i). 


[This  story  resembles  Kari  Trwstak  (see  No.  30),  except  that  ihc  Lroll  in 
the  copper  wood  has  six  horns,  in  the  silver  wood  eight,  and  in  the  golden 
wood  ten.     Also  this  formula  occurs  : 

"  Light  before,  behind  me  dark  ! 

Whither  I  ride  no  man  shall  mark. 'j 
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Ibid,      (From  the  same  place.      Probably  derived   from 
Asbjomsen's  tale  in  Nor^ — M.  M.) 

"  Kari  Trestakk"  (2). 

(1)  Parents  die,  leaving  nothing  for  iheir  children  but  a  pan  for  baking  flat 
loaves  and  a  cat.  The  boy  takes  the  pan  and  the  girl  the  cat.— (2)  Heroine 
enters  king's  service  at  castle.  Cat  catches  venison,  and  thus  procures  a 
copper  dress,  a  silver  dress,  and  a  gold  dress  for  heroine.  First  rime  she  goca 
to  church  she  drops  her  whip,  the  second  time  her  handkerchiefi  the  third 
time  her  golden  shor. 

[The  story  proceeds  in  the  usual  manner.) 
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Ibid.     (From  the  same  place.) 
'•  Kari  Trestakk*'  (3). 

( I )  Kari  sets  out  into  the  world,  having  a  cop[>er,  a  silver,  and  a  gold  dress. 
— (2)  She  encounters  an  ox,  which  a.^ks  her  to  cut  off  its  head.  She  docs  so 
and  it  is  changed  into  a  beautiful  horse,  upon  which  she  rides  to  king's  castle. 
— (3)  There  she  dresses  in  a  wooden  cloak  and  c'ogs. 

[The  continuation  U  like  ''  Kari  Troestak'  (No.  30).] 

"  A  cut  heel,  a  cut  toe  ! 

In  the  stable  she  sits  whom  alone  the  shoe  fit^ 
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Ibid.     (From  the  sanie  place.) 

"Kari  Trestakk"  (4). 

(l)  Heroine  lakes  service  in  king's  castle.  She  is  so  poor  thai  she  weare  a 
wooden  petticoat  {itakk).—{%)  She  is  lold  to  carry  bath-waier  to  king,  who, 
hearing  noise  on  the  stairs,  looks  out  and  throws  the  water  over  beroine'ii 
head. — (3)  She  is  ordered  to  fetch  more  water,  which  cook  is  to  carry  up- 
stairs. Sinking  the  tub  in  the  rivulet^  she  catches  a  fish  which  asks  to  be  Ml 
free,  promising  as  reward  a  gold  dress,  a  horse,  and  a  goldcD  saddle.  Hcroiiie 
liberates  the  fish  and  yets  ihe  promised  reward. — (4}  IVesenlly  she  a&ks  to  go 
to  church.  **  What  do  you  want  with  going  to  church,  having  nothing  bat  a 
wooden  dress  ?"  But  she  gets  permission,  then  hies  to  the  rivulet  for  licr 
golden  dress  and  all.     King  sees  her  and  falls  in  love.     Sue  escapes,  saying  : 

•*  Light  before,  behind  me  dark  I 
Whither  I  ride  shall  no  one  mark." 

(5]  She  loses  her  shoe  \  it  is  taken  to  king,  who  has  it  tried  on  alt  the  girls. 
One  of  them  cuts  her  heel  and  toe,  and  squeezes  her  foot  into  it.  A  amaU 
bird  in  a  tree  warbles  : 

**  Cut  off  your  heel,  cut  off  your  toe  ! 
The  gold  shoe  6ts  a  girl  I  know." 

King  turns  back  with  the  false  bride,  and  the  shoe  is  tried  on  Kari*s  foot,  and 
fits  her. 


87  ^^^^'     (Krom  Bo,  or  Hitterdal,  in  Thelemarken. ) 

**  Sjukdottera"  (Dialect.  =The  Stepdaughter). 

(l)  Widower  with  one  daughter  marries  again.  Stepmother  is  kind  to  her 
own  daughter,  but  abuses  heroine. — (2)  One  day  they  are  alt  to  go  to  a  place 
called  "  ValU",  but  heroine  must  stay  at  home.  She  cries,  and  begs  to  go 
loo.  She  may  go  if  she  can  gather  up  the  two  quarts  of  pca»  which  step- 
mother throws  in  the  ashes,  and  separate  the  worm-ealen  from  (he  sound. 
Heroine  calls  to  the  birds  : 

"  Come,  all  my  little  birdies,  pleage, 
And  help  mc  sort  these  scattered  peas  ; 
The  worm*eaieii  eat,  but  ne'er  another  ; 
The  best  1  must  have  to  give  my  stepmother." 

Birds  come  and  riuickly  perform  task,— (3)  Stepmother  then  throws  three 
quarts  of  peas  into  the  ashes,  and  ihey  are  gathered  and  sorted  in  the  same 
way.  Still  heroine  is  not  allowed  to  go. — (4)  She  sits  on  her  mother's  grave 
^^^ecping.  An  angel  from  heaven  brings  her  a  golden  dress.  She  goes  after 
lh»  others  ;  the  king  sees  her  and  falls  in  love. 
( Vhc  uarrmlor  remembered  no  more.] 
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Ibid, 
*'  Tr^klatra"  (kiairti  =  to  make  a  noist: ;  ine  =  wood). 

0)  Man  a.nd  wife  have  a  daughter.  Wifr,  dyin^,  K^^^^  husband  a  ring, 
making  hitn  promise  to  marry  whomsoever  it  Ats.— (2)  Daughter  puts  it  on, 
and  father  wiitits  In  marry  her.  She  demands,  first,  a  wooden  cloak  ;  secondly, 
a  Teather  cliak,  a  h  ^n^e  and  carriage  ;  lasilv.  a  golden  dress,  gold  carriage  and 
hoises. — (5)  Having  obtained  all  these  thmgs,  heroine  escapes,  hides  fine 
clothes  in  a  bill,  dons  wooden  cloak,  and  lakei  service  in  k*ng's  castle. — (4) 
On  first  Sunday  she  carries  baih-walcr  to  the  prince  ;  afterwards  goes  lo 
church  in  feather  dress,  and  tells  prince  she  comes  from  "Water-land". — (5) 
Next  Sunday  &he  takes  him  &  tuwcl,  and  !c11s  him  in  church  that  she  comes 
Irom '*  Towel-land''. — (6)  Third  Sunday  she  lakes  him  a  handkerchief ;  says 
she  come<(  (rom  "  Handkerchief-land.''     She  h>.%es  her  galden  shoe. 

[Piof.  Moe  s*ys  that  the  concluMop  of  the  story  rtsemblcb  that  of  "  Kari 
Traaiak"  (sec  No.  30),  except  that  there  are  no  sisters.] 
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/M.     (Prom  Flatdal.) 

*'Jenten  MED  K.RAARE5KIN0SKJ0LEN"  (The  Girl  With  the 
Crow-skin  Cloak). 

(l)  Widowed  king  wants  to  marry  his  daughter. — (2]  She  la  nnwilting. 
and,  counselled  by  old  woman,  dL'mands  from  father,  Hisl,  a  dress  like  the 
fitars,  then  one  like  the  moon,  afterwards  one  like  the  sun,  and.  lastly,  a  gown 
of  crows'  slitns.  When  she  has  obtained  all  these,  she  i*  to  join  old  woman 
in  the  garden.  Kather  complies  with  all  her  demands.  "You  can  imagine 
how  the  price  of  crows'  skins  went  up." — (3)  At  the  appointed  time  heroine 
repairs  to  the  garden,  taking  all  ihe  dresses.  There  she  finds  a  horse,  mounts 
it,  and  rides  off  to  the  castle  of  another  king.  Horse  asks  Co  be  put  in  a 
smal!  cottBge.^4]  Heroine  Is  made  scuUery-maid.  On  Sunday  she  gels  per. 
mission  lu  go  to  church,  puts  on  her  star  dress,  and  rides  off.  All  the  people 
gaze  at  her,  and  the  prince  tries  10  overtake  her,  but  her  horse  is  too  swift. 
"Well,  didn't  the  people  stare  at  you?'*  asks  the  cook.  "Can't  help  it  il 
they  did,'*  says  heroine. ^5)  Next  Sunday  she  wears  the  moon  dress,  and  on 
third  Sunday  the  sun  dress.— <6)  That  day  the  prince  gets  hold  of  one  of  her 
shoes.  All  the  girls  are  to  try  it  on,  and  at  length  it  is  heroine's  turn.  "  I'm 
obliged  to  try  it  on  you  loo,  for  there  is  hardly  anyone  else  left."  *' Yott 
don't  suppose  it  would  fit  me,  do  you?'  says  heroine,  raising  her  skirt  just  a 
liulc,  that  prince  may  calch  a  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  gown  she  wears  beneath. 
You  may  imagine  how  glad  he  was  ! 
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293    MOLBECH,  Vdvtxi^e  EiKntyr,     1854.     Vol.  i,  p.  11 

(From  Jutland.) 


No.  XXI. 


"Pir.EN  I  Museskindspklsf.n"  (The  Girl  in  the  Mouse-skin 

Cloak). 

(l)  A  Mjuirc  has  an  only  Haughlrr,  for  whom,  during  war.  he  has  a  chamber 
made  in  a  mound.  Here  she  must  remain  for  seven  years^  if  noc  in  the  mean* 
time  liberated.  After  that  period  she  might  suppose  her  father  dead.  For 
seven  years  heroine  sits  underground,  spinnings  weaving,  and  sewing,  and 
makes  herself  two  beautiful  dresses,  one  of  silver,  one  golden.  Then,  her 
victuals  being  exhausted,  she  begins  to  dig  her  way  out. — (2)  Her  dog  catches 
mice,  which  she  skins  and  fries,  and,  at  last,  she  makes  herself  a  large  cloak 
out  of  the  skins.  Having  crept  out  of  mound,  she  fastens  the  skins  ihat  were 
over  on  .small  stick*  round  the  mound,  covers  her  gold  dress  with  the  mouse- 
akin  cloak,  and  sets  out  to  her  old  home.  Her  father  has  long  been  dead. — 
(j)  The  new  squire  is  about  tn  he  married.  Heroine  gets  employed  as 
scullery- maid,  her  face  being  hidden  by  a  hood.  On  the  eve  of  the  wedding- 
day  the  bride  calls  her,  confides  to  her  her  love  for  someone  else,  and  per- 
suades heroine  to  take  her  place  in  church. — {4)  Next  morning,  under  pre* 
tence  of  letting;  also  the  poor  scullery-maid  see  her  in  wedding  attire,  the  bride 
sends  for  heroine,  then  changes  dresses  with  her,  covering  herself  with  the 
large  mouse*akin  cloak.  On  the  way  to  church  heroine  says,  as  ihcy  pass  the 
mound  where  she  was  buried  : 

"  Yonder  the  sticks  are  standing  yet 

Whereon  the  mouse-skins  I  did  set ; 

Poor  wretch  that  I  wa&,  when,  day  after  day, 

I  sat  in  the  hill,  with  a  lieart  never  gay." 

**What  do  you  say,  my  love?''  *' I  was  only  talking  to  myself!"  In  the 
church'  the  portraits  of  her  parents,  hanging  on  either  side  of  the  altax,  turn 
theoi&clvcs  round  before  her  eyes,  and  she  says  : 

"Turn,  beautiful  pictsres,  yourselves  turn  once  more, 
Dear  father  and  mother,  'tis  I  who  implore." 

Instantly  nhey  turn  back  again  ;  the  squire  once  more  asking  what  she  said, 
and  getting  same  reply.  He  puts  the  ring  on  her  finger,  and  they  return  home, 
when  girls  exchange  dresses  agam.^5)  Tn  the  evening,  whilst  dancing  with 
his  bride,  the  squire  misses  the  wedding  ring,  and  asks  where  it  is.  Bride 
says  she  left  it  on  the  window-sill,  and  runs  out  to  get  it.  Heroine  will  not 
give  up,  but  consents  to  stand  behind  bride  in  dark  v*a^s3gc,  the  candle 
being  extinguished,  and  stretch  out  her  hand.  The  squire  seizes  her  hand, 
and,  diBgglng  her  into  the  room,  discovers,  to  his  amazement,  the  girl  in  the 
mouse-iskin  cloak.  All  gather  round  them  wondering  ;  heroine  drops  the 
cloak,  and  stands  forth  in  her  golden  dress. — <6)  She  tells  everything,  and  the 
marriage  is  joyful.  The  other  girl  marries  her  lore,  and  receives  from  heroine 
riches  and  gold  in  plenty. 


MONseuR.— mOllenhofk. 
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E.   MoNSEUk,  JU  Folk'lort  Walion,     Bru.xclles,  i8tj2. 
(Narrated  to  M.  Simon  at  ChAtelineau.) 
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(l)  K,in|£  a!.ks  hiit  ihree  daug)iterK  how  much  they  love  liiui.  Eldest 
says,  '•  As  much  as  bread"  ;  •cconH.  ••  As  much  us  wine"  ;  and  youngest  says, 
*'Ai  much  as  sail" — (a)  Thinking  younget^t  damjhtcr  docs  noi  love  him  at 
all. king  has  her  shut  outside  palace-gatcv— [3)  Anoihcr  king,  dUapproving  of 
(Ills  treatment,  taktr^  heroine  in  hi«>  own  palace. — (4)  One  day  he  arranges  a 
binii|uet,  lu  which  be  invires  heroine'^  father.  The  repast  is  sumptuous,  bul 
ihe  Miit  ts  omitted  in  everyihing.  When  king  is  avkcd  if  the  dishes  arc  nice, 
he  replies  each  lime.  "  Yes,  but  it.  is  a  pily  there  '\%  no  salt !"  Finally,  he 
comprehends  the  inientinn,  and  is  rejoiced  lu  lake  his  daughter  home  agaiiu 
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Schiestvig  HohUitt  und  Lattenbur^,     Kiel,    1845.     Tp.    31/1-94- 
No.  V.     (From  Meldorf.) 

"JUNfiFER    MaLEEN." 

(1)  Kin^bas  daughter  called  Jungfer  Maleen  ;  will  not  allow  her  to  marry 
son  of  another  king.  He  walls  her  up  in  a  high  tower  with  a  chambermaid^ 
and  provisions  for  seven  years.  No  light  enters  the  tower,  and  they  only 
know  by  victuals  being  spent  when  Ihe  seven  years  have  passed.  No  one 
comes  to  liberate  them. ^2)  They  try  to  make  a  hole  in  wall,  and  after 
three  days'  boring  a  ray  of  light  is  admitted.  When  they  can  look  out  heroine 
sees  that  father's  castle  is  destroyed,  the  towns  and  villages  burned,  the  fields 
laid  wa«lc,  and  no  human  soul  in  sight.  They  make  bole  large  enough  to 
creep  through  and  get  out.  The  enemy  have  .vlain  all  the  inhabitants  and 
driven  the  king  away.  Heroine  and  maid  wander  through  kingdom  wirhout 
finding  food  or  lodging  ;  must  feed  on  slinging  nettles.— (3)  They  reach  a 
foreign  land,  and  vainly  seek  employment  till  at  length  they  are  both  engaged 
at  palace  as  scullions  to  blow  the  fire  {AiiAcH/'UsUr).  The  king's  son  is  the 
prince  to  whom  heroine  had  been  plighted. — (4)  He  is  now  to  marry  a  certain 
princess  at  court,  but  she  is  so  ugly  that  she  is  shy  at  being  seen,  and  on  the 
wedding-day  calU  heroinei  and  asks  her  to  wear  her  clothes  and  go  to  church 
in  her  stead.  Heroine  refuses,  till  princess  threatens  her  life  ;  then  she  cuu- 
sents.  Everyone  is  astounded  when  lovely  bride  enters  room.  On  the  way  to 
church  they  pass  a  bush  of  stinging-nettles.     Heroine  says  : 

"  {trenneitelbusch, 
Brennelteibascfa  so  klene, 
Wai  sieist  du  bier  allene  ? 


Fur  abstract  of  this  story  see  Appendix. 
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Ik  hef  de  Tyt  gewcten, 
Da  hef  ik  dy 
Ungesnden, 
Ungebraden  cteo." 

(NetUe-bu^h.  little  netUe-bu&h,  what  sre  you  doing  all  alone?    I  have 
known  the  time  when  I  ate  you  unboiled,  unrotuted.) 

King's  son  asks  what  she  stys.     She  replies,  *'  Nothing  ;  I  was  only  saying 

somethini;  abuui  Jungfer  M&Ieen."  lie  wonders  wliai  she  can  know  about 
her,  but  :>a>s  nothing.  When  they  cro»i  the  bridge  in  front  of  church  heroine 
&ay!i  : 

"Karksttgels,  brik  nich. 
Biin  de  rechte  Brut  nich." 

(Fuot-bndge,  break  not  !  I  am  not  the  troe  bride.) 

Again  he  a^ks  what  she  says,  receiving  same  reply.  lie  asks  whether  i>he 
knows  Jungfer  Malcco.  who  sits  imprisoned  in  a  tower.  She  replies  she  docs 
not  know  her  ;  has  only  heard  of  her.     At  church*door  heroine  says  : 

•*  Karkendar,  brik  nich. 
Biia  dc  rechte  Brut  nich." 

{Church-door,  break  not  t  I  am  not  the  true  bride.) 

Same  question  and  answer.  Then  he  fastens  costly  trinket  round  her  neck, 
and  they  are  married.  —(5]  When  they  return  home  heroine  must  exchange 
her  lovely  clothes  with  princess^  but  she  keeps  necklace  for  herself.  In  the 
evening  king's  son  asks  bride  what  she  said  lo  the  stinging- net  tie.  She 
replies  that  she  ha&  spoken  to  no  stiDging-nettle.  He  in^i:>u  on  knowing,  so 
she  says  : 

'*  Mat  beruet  na  myne  Ma^t, 
De  my  myn  Gedanken  draegt." 

(I  must  go  and  seek  my  maid,  who  keeps  my  thoughts  for  me) 

Jungfer  Malecn  repeats  what  ^he  had  &aid  In  the  morning,  and  bride  runs  back 
to  icU  bridri;room.  He  then  asks  what  she  said  at  church -bridge,  and  she 
must  again  consult  heroine,  who&e  life  she  threatens.  Same  thing  happens 
when  prince  would  know  what  was  said  at  church*door.  Then  he  asks  for  the 
cvcklacCt  and  knows  that  she  is  not  the  right  bride. — ( 6)  She  confesses  every- 
thing, and  prince  Mends  her  to  fetch  Jaogfcr  Malecn.  But  she  goes  instead  10 
call  servants,  and  bid  ihcm  murder  jungfer  Malecn.  They  drag  her  outi 
mad  are  about  to  behead  her,  when  king's  son  steps  np,  and  knows  by  the 
necklace  that  heroine  is  his  own  bride.  He  lookt  at  her  more  closely,  and 
recognises  his  first  love. — (7)  Taey  are  marned,  and  the  other  princess  be- 
headed. 
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Mme.  B.  Nemcova,  Shwenskh  pohddky  a  povesti  (Slovac  Tales    B8 
and  legends).     Prague,  1857.     Pp.  511-22.     No.  XLVIII. 

"O  PoPKi.mci:"  (De  la  Cendrillon). 

(I)  Popeluke  has  a  kind  father,  but  U  ill- treated  by  s^ieijraoihcr,  who  has 
daughter  of  her  omi.— (2)  Father  goes  to  a  fair,  and  asks  girls  what  he  shall 
bring  ihcm  home.  Heroine  asks  for  whalever  hiu  his  face  after  he  has 
passed  the  forest.  The  branch  of  a  nut-tree  hits  him,  and  he  brings  it  home 
for  heroine*  with  a  few  nuts.— (3)  She  wants  to  go  to  church,  but  step- 
mother forbids  her,  and  mixes  millet  with  the  ashes  for  her  to  separate. — (4) 
Heroine  yoes  lo  well  10  wash  herself ;  the  nuts  drop  into  well ;  she  weeps  ; 
a  frog  ri&es  with  one  of  the  nuts  in  its  mouth,  and  bays,  ^' Open  it!" 
llerume  finds  inside  a  dress  like  ihe  sun.  Six  pij^eons  appear,  perform  task, 
and  drc»s  heroine— (5)  She  hies  to  church,  saying:  "The  mist  is  behind 
inc  ;  the  mist  Is  before  me  ;  God's  sun  is  above  me."  Everyone  looks  at 
her ;  so  does  the  prince,  who  questions  all  as  to  who  she  is  ;  but  no  one 
knows.  Heroine  surrounds  herself  with  mist  on  leaving,  goes  home,  hides 
dress  in  the  nut-sbell,  and  puts  it  under  a  stone,  colling  to  frog  in  the  weU  to 
guard  it — (6)  Alt  happens  the  same  next  Sunday  \  she  wears  dress  like  the 
moon. — (7)  On  the  third  Sunday  she  wears  dress  of  stars,  and  loses  her  bhoc 
in  the  pitch. — (8)  Pnncc  visits  every  house,  trying  the  shoe.  !Ie  come*  to 
heroine's.  Stepmother  cuts  own  daughtur's  foot  to  make  it  small  enough. 
Prince  inquires  if  she  has  any  other  children  ;  she  says  no ;  but  the  cock 
sings  out,  "  There's  a  pretty  girl  under  the  trough !"  for  it  is  there  that  i>tep- 
mother  has  hidden  her. — (9)  I*rincc  marries  her.  The  pigeons  and  the  cock 
accompany  her  \  so  does  her  old  father. 


CJherahdo    Nerucci,  Sessania  NuvelU  popohtri  Moniaiesi  (cir- 
1^^  condario  di  Pistoia),     Fircnze,  1S80.     I'p.  ro6-io.     No.  XIII. 

^H  (Narrated  by  Luisa,  widow  of  Ginanni.) 

f: 

I  ler 


"Occhi-Marci.'* 
{Sec  Compareiti^  No.  215.) 

/did.,  pp.  280^5.     Novella  XXXII.     (Told  by  Luisa,  widow  of    246 

Ginanni.) 

"  La  Racazza  Serpk." 

(i)  Poor  roan  loses  yoang  wife,  who  leaves  lovely  baby  called  Rorina. 
He  marries  again,  and  second  wife  bears  ugly  child,  called  A&sunta.  Child- 
ren grow   up,    and  go  to  school   together.    Assunta,   who  is   ill-tempered. 
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celU  moibcr  that  people  they  meet  say  how  hlack  and  ugly  AssuDta  is,  how 
chanoiDgly  roay  and  beautifal  is  Rosina.  *'  I  won't  go  with  her  any  more  l" 
Mother  tells  her  the  people  are  quite  right ;  her  daughter  it  black,  because 
her  own  skin  is  dark.  She  should  not  heed  such  remark*.  Assunta  says, 
•'Yott  are  against  me,  tool"  and  begins  to  weep.  Mother  asks  what  will 
comfort  her.  **  Send  Rosina  to  mind  cows,  and  give  her  a  pound  of  hemp 
to  spin.  If  she  comes  home  at  night  with  cows  unfed  and  hemp  unspun,  hit 
her  with  a  stick,  and  make  her  ugly." — (2}  Mother,  yielding  reluctantly  to 
daughter's  caprice.  ca.lls  heroine,  sends  her  to  cut  fodder  for  the  cows,  and 
gives  her  hemp  to  spin.  Rosina  goes  sad  at  heart,  saying  on  the  way,  **  My 
cows  I  How  am  I  to  cut  grass  for  you,  when  I  have  got  al!  thia  hemp 
to  spin?"  One  of  ihe  cows  suddenly  turns,  and  says,  "Don't  be  uneasy, 
Rosina  1  you  mow  the  grass  for  this  evening,  and  we  will  spin  the  hemp  and 
wind  it  into  skeins.     You  bare  only  to  say  : 

*  Dear  little  cow,  my  little  cow  ! 
Spin  with  your  mouth,  spin  for  me  now. 
Wind  with  your  horns,  again,  again. 
Quickly  m&kc  it  into  a  skein.*  " 

When  heroine  returns  at  dusk  with  bundle  of  grass  and  hemp,  spun  and 
wound,  Assunta  is  enraged.— (3)  She  pexsnades  mother  to  give  Rosina  twice 
the  quantity  of  hemp  next  day,  and  to  beat  her  to  death  if  it  is  not  spun. 
Roitina  tells  cows  of  imposssble  task,  and  same  cow  replies  as  before. 
Assunta  is  terribly  angry  when  Rosina.  returns  at  night  with  task  done,  and 
asks  how  on  earth  she  has  managed  it-  Rosina  s«ys  the  cows  helped  her. — 
(4)  Assunta  tells  mother  thit  Ronna  shall  do  housework  to-morrow,  and  she 
will  go  with  cows  and  do  the<>pinning.  She  hits  their  tails  with  a  stick  as  she 
follows  them.  Arrived  at  the  Belds,  she  puts  the  hemp  on  their  horns,  and 
then  beats  them  so  vigorously,  because  they  do  nothing  with  it,  that  cows 
tos)  iheir  heads  till  hemp  is  all  tangled.  When  she  returns  at  njgh^  with  no 
bundle  of  hay,  but  with  cuws  knocked  about  and  hemp  in  a  muddle,  mother 
asks  what  she  has  been  doing.  Assunta  says  cows  were  unruly,  and  she  had 
to  beat  them.  Mother  reproves  her  for  bad  temper.— (5)  After  some  days, 
Assunta,  always  tH'^'^fi  ^^  harm  Rosina,  says  to  mother,  **  I  want  to  eat  some 
gailonzoJi.  Send  Rosina  to-night  to  pick  some  from  peasant's  6c1d.'*  Rosina 
objects  to  being  made  to  steal,  hut,  as  Assunta  insists,  she  goes  to  pick  the 
ga//cfnf/i,  and  finds  a  turnip,  which  she  tries  to  pull  up.  She  tugs  and  tugs  ; 
at  last  turnip  comes  out,  and  underneath  it  are  6ve  tiny  little  toads — a  nest  of 
toads,  in  fad. — (6)  Rosina  takes  them  in  her  hands  to  put  into  her  lap,  when 
one  slips  through  her  fingers,  and,  in  trying  to  save  it,  she  breaks  its  I^. 
"Poor  thing!  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you."  But  the  other  toads  arc  very 
comfortable  in  her  lap,  and  are  considering  how  they  shall  repay  girl'^  kind- 
ness. "  She  shall  be  the  fairest  in  the  world,  and  shall  shine  like  the  sun 
when  the  sun  has  set."  But  the  lame  toad  exclaims,  "  I  mean  to  see  justice 
done  !  She  should  take  care  how  she  throws  a  fellow  down  and  injures  him. 
As  a  punishment  she  shall  become  a  serpent  when  she  sees  the  sun,  and  only 
return  to  a  girl  if  she  gets  into  the  oven  and  is  scorched." — (7)    Rosiiu 
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returns  home  with  the  jiaHontoli^  half  glad,  half  sad.     Mother  and  Assunta 
&ee  how  much  more  lovely  she  has  become,  and  how  she  shines  like  the  sun, 
so  that  near  her  one  can  see  by  night  as  well  as  by  daylight.     She  tells  ihcm 
all  that  has  happened,  and  begs  them  to  do  fcer  the  kindness  never  lo  send 
her  out  in  the  sun,  le^t  she  become  a  serpent.     So  Rosina  never  goes  out* 
except  at  night.— (8)  Once,  whilst  she  is  sitting  at  her  window  singing,  king's 
son  goes  by  wbisiling,  and,  tuminp  his  eyes  to  where  he  sees  a  great  light, 
beholds  this  girl,  almost  blinding  to  look  upon.     He  is  astonished  to  see 
so   much   loveliness   in    such   a  poor  hut,  and  goes  in  and  asks  questions,  till 
Rosina  at  length  tells  of  her  misfortune.     In  spite  of  this  he  means  to  marry 
her,  thoDgh  mother  says  girl  will  get  him  into  nice  trouble  should  she  turn 
into  a  serpent.     Prince  sa>s  that's  his  affair.     He  shall  send  closed  carriage 
for  her,  so  that  sun  shall  not  hurl  her,  and  he  will  pay  mother  for  bringing 
her  to  palace. — (9)  Mother  and  A&sunto.,  compelled  to  obey,  make  prepara- 
tions for  Kosina's  departure   with  an   ill-grace.      Mother  accompanies   her 
in  closed  carriage,  which  has  only  one  little  aperture  in  the  top  10  admit  air 
at  pleasure.     Behmd  carriage  stands  the  driver  (as  they  w*ed  at  one  time  in 
Florence),  with  plumes  in  his  hat,  a  gorgeous  livery,  and  a  sword  dangling  at 
his  side.     Mother  says  to  him,  "  I'll  give  you  ten  paoli'xi  you'll  open  the  hole 
at  the  top  when  the  sun  shines,     I  can't  stand  being  suffocated  Uke  this." 
He  agrees  to  do  so,  and  when  mother  gives  him  a  sign,  just  at  noon,  when 
the  sun  is  shining  in  all  its  strength,   he  opens  the  shutter,  letting  a  ray 
of  sunlight  fall  on   Rosina's  head,  transforming  her  into  a  serpent,'   which 
glides  away  into  the  wood.     When  king's  son  finds  only  mother  in  carriage, 
he  weeps  scalding  tears,  and  is  almost  disposed  to  kill  mother  and  coachman. 
—  (10)  In  the  royal  palace  there  is  a  special  kitchen,  and  oven  for  cooking 
food  for  the  poor.     One  day,  cook  being  busy  preparing  big  dinner  for  Court 
guests,  and  wanting  to  make  oven  extra  hoi,   puts  on  the  fire  some  fresh 
brushwood,  brought  m  that  morning.     All  at  once  he  sees  a  serpent  amongst 
the  twigs,  and  it  is  thrown  right  into  the  flames  eie  he  can  save  it.     Whilst 
trying  to  drive  it  out  at  oven's  mouth,  all  at  once  a  most  beautiful  girl  emerges, 
naked,  and  shining  like  the  sun.     Cook  calls  out  that  there  is  a  girl  in  the 
ovcD,    and   the   Court   and   the  king's  son   run   to  see,. — (11)   lie  recognises 
Rosina,  and  lakes  her  to  his  room.     She  lives  happily,  and  has  never  any- 
thing more  to  fear. 


Antonio  De  Nino,  Usi  e  costumi  ahmzusi.     Firenzc,  1883. 
Vol.  hi,  Fiabe^  pp.  90-98.     No.  XVII. 

"Ze*  Suverina"  =  Zia  Sugherina  (Dame  Cork). 

[Editor's  note. — This  story  is  narrated  in  the  following  districts  of  the 
Abruzzi  :  Introdac<iua,  Pacentro,  Pettorano,  Roccapia,  Sulmonia,  etc.  In 
Catigiuino,  Cittit  Sant'  Angelo,  Loreto  Aprutino,  Pianella,  Spollore,  etc,  it  is 
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*  See  note  53. 
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called  "Catcrina  di  Lc^o",  because,  in  place  of  cork'dress,  heroine  shuts 
herself  up  in  a  hollow  wooden  statue,  and  repairs  to  the  wood,  where  count*!: 
ton  finds  her.  Elsewhere  the  stor^  is  also  called  *'La  Vecchia  vavosa" 
(bavo«a).] 

(l)  Before  dyin^,  wife  makes  husband  promise  to  marry  no  one  who  cannot 
wear  the  gold  ring  she  leaves  him.     Many  ladies  try  it  in  vain. — (2)  One  day 
he  sees  ring  on  daughter's  finger,  and  since  she  alone  can  wear  it,  says  he  is 
destined  to  marry  her.  — (3)  Heroine  confides  in  old  fairy,  who  comforts  her, 
and  bids  her  demand  from  father  a  dress  embroidered  in  gold  with  as  many 
Stan  as  there  are  in  the  sky.     Father  finds  the  dress,  and  heroine  again  con- 
sults fairy.     She  next  demands  dress  embroidered  in  silver  with  as  many  6sbes 
as  there  are  in  the  sea,  and  when  this  is  procured^  a  dress  with  sun  in  front 
and  moon  behind  ;  lastly,  a  cork-dress  which  shall  cover  her  from  head  to 
fool.^4)  Counselled  by  fairy,  she  now  marries  father.     She  sends  him  to  bed 
whilst  she  goes  to  wash  her  feet,  puts  two  pigeons  in  vessel  of  water  to  make 
a  splashing,  steals  away  to  fairy,  who  wraps  the  three  dresses  round  her,  shuts 
her   in  cork-dress  *iid  thrown  her  into  the  sea, — (5)  King's  son  passing  along 
the  shore  sees  curious  body  floating  about,  and  thinking  it  a  new  sort  of  fish, 
bids  fisherman  land  it.     Fish  says,   "  I  am  a  poor  old  woman.'*     King'ft  SOQ 
takes  her  to  palace  as  a  curiosity.     News  spreads  abroad,  and  old  woman  ii- 
called  Zc    Suvfrina,    "Dame  Cork."     Queen-roolher  asks   what    she    can 
do.      "Nothing,"  says  heroine.     Surelyshecan  mind  goslings  in  the  garden. 
So  heroine  is  put  in  poultry-house.     Every  day  she  sends  in  large  basket  of 
eggs.     Queen  is  pleased,  and  grows  fond  of  old  woman. — (6)  Every  Sunday 
heroine  doffs  cork-dress,  dons  one  of  her  fine  dresses,  gets  up  into  a  tree,  lets 
down  her  hair,  and  combs  it.     A  quantity  of  golden  pios  {vachi)  fall  from 
hair  ;  goslings  pick  them  up,  then  surround  tree  and  sing. — (7)  One  evening 
heroine  takes  in  basket  of  eggs  as  king's  son  is  preparing  to  go  to  ball.     She 
asks  where  he  is  going.      He  won't  tell.     She  insists;    he  hits    her  with 
boot.     She  returns  to  pool  try -house,  puts  on  dress  with  silver  fishes,  com- 
mands carriage  and  servants,  and  goes  to  balL     King's  son  wonts  to  dance 
with  her  all  the  lime  ;  asks  her  name  :  "Boot";  her  father's  name  :  "Boot"; 
whence  she  comes  :  "From  Mount  Boot."     She  escapes  ;  king's  son  cannot 
see  whither,  for  she  tosses  handful  of  ashes  into  the  air,  causing  thick  mist  — 
(8]  Another  evening  she  encounters  king's  %oTi  at  palace,  asks  same  question, 
and  gets  fire-shovel  by  way  of  answer.     She  goes  to  ball  clad  in  dress  with  gold 
stars  ;  tells  king's  son  her  name  is  "  Shovel";  her  father  is  called  "  Shovel"; 
she   comes  from  "Mount  Shovel", — (9)  Third  evening,   when    she   insists 
on  knowing  where  king's  son  is  going,  she  gels  a  blow  with  the  tongs  (ji  ebhe 
una  unagliata)  ;  goes  to  ball,  says  she  is  Tongs,  daughter  of  Tongs,  of  Mount 
Tongs.    King  gives  her  ring  as  memento  ;  she  escapes. — (10)  King's  son  falls 
ill  with  love.     He  wants  a  cake  ;  mother  makes  it.     Heroine  enters  mean- 
while and  asks  for  one  too  ;  queen  makes  it.     I  leroine  puts  her  cake  in  the 
oven  beside  the  other,  which  geu  burnt.    Her?,  being  cooked  to  perfection, 
is  taken  to  prince,  who  finds  inside  it  the  ring  he  bad  given  10  unknown  lady* 
Jfyrc    At  his  order  heroine,  who  has  meauwhite  put  on  under  cork -dress  the 
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dress  with  son  and  moon,  is  brought  before  him.  He  will  kill  her  if  she  does 
not  say  instantly  who  gave  her  ihe  ring. — (il)  She  shrugs  her  shoulders; 
down  falls  the  cork-dres^.     King's  son  is  cured,  and  marrif^  her. 


Novella  deUa  FigUa  del  re  di  Dada.     Pisa,  t866.     Introduction 

by  Wesselofsky.     V.  xxix.     (A  Piedmontese  story  contributed 

by  Gubenialis.) 

"Marion  ue  Bosch." 

(i)  Stepmother  loves  her  own  ugly  daughter,  and  ill-treats  heroine,  who  is 
beauiiful,  sending  her  to  pMLsture  with  seven  spiDdlu'fuls  to  spin.— (3)  An  old 
woman  (who  is  the  Madonna)  comes  to  heroine,  and  says,  "Louse  me." 
"  Willingly,  if  I  hadn't  to  spin  cnottRh  to  fill  seven  spindles."  Madonna 
makes  her  put  everything  on  horns  of  cows,  and  these  spin  for  her.  Then 
Madonna  asks,  "What  have  you  found?"  *'  Dorini  i  granate.'*  [Another 
version  says,  *'  Lice  and  nits  ;  a  nice  old  woman  you  are  !*'  and  the  Madonna 
replies,  **  Vou  shall  find  ^mnati  t  dcrini."]  Then  Madonna  says,  "  When 
you  get  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  turn  round."  Heroine  does  this,  and  a 
star  settles  on  her  brow,  making  her  still  more  beautiful. — (3)  Stepmoiher 
questions  her,  and  sends  own  daughter  to  pasture  with  stuff  to  spin,  which 
she  does  not  trouble  to  do.  She  replies  to  Madonna,  "  I  haven't  time,''  and 
Madonna  atks  her  three  times.  Then  she  combs  her.  and  when  a«ked  what 
she  has  found,  says,  "Lice  and  nits,  etc."  Such,  the  Madonna  says  she 
»hill  find.  Then  stepsister  gets  up  to  go.  and  Madonna  tells  her  to  turn 
round  when  she  gets  to  top  of  mountain.  She  does  ito,  and  an  ass's  tail  comes 
from  her  brow,  and  the  more  they  cut  it  the  more  it  grows.  Stepmother  is 
very  angry  with  heroine.^(4)  King  gives  three  balls.  Heroine  goes  to  the 
mountain,  and  obtains  from  Madonna  three  lovely  dresses,  of  gold,  silver,  and 
steel.  Heroine  asks  stepmoLbur  to  let  her  go  to  ball  ;  but  she  gives  her 
t  sack  of  grain  to  sort  and  count,  and  goes  with  stepsister  to  ball. — (5) 
Heroine  weeps,  and  Madonna  comes,  consoles  her,  sorts  the  f^mn  herself, 
and  sends  heroine  to  the  ball,  where  she  dances  with  prince. — {6}  This  hap- 
pens three  times,  and  no  one  sees  whither  heroine  goes,  I>ecausc  she  throws 
bran  into  the  eyes  of  all.— (7)  At  third  ball  king  gives  his  own  ring  to 
heroine. — (8)  He  falls  ill,  and  will  eat  nothing.  Heroine  dresses  in  wood, 
and  pri'pa»es  gruel  for  king,  and  puts  ring  into  it.— (9)  He  finds  ring,  sends 
for  heroine,  makes  her  come  forth  from  wooden  dress,  and  marries  her. 
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Ortou,  J.  B.  pRfeofeRiq  Zes  amies  poputairts  de  Plh  de  Corse. 
Paris,  1883.  Pp.  48-56.  No.  IX.  (Told  in  1881  by  Mdlle. 
Adelaide  de  Alma,  of  Porto-Vecchio.) 

"  Marie  la  Fille  du  Roi." 

(1)  King  asks  his  three  children  how  much  they  love  him.     Eldest  daugh- 
ter and  son  reply  in  extravagant  terms  ;  youngest  daughter  simply  answers, 
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**  As  a  submissive  uid  devoted  daughter  ought  to  love  such  a  ffttber."  For 
this  she  is  expelled  from  home,  and  taking  emhroiderrd  gold  and  silver 
dresses,  sets  forth. — {2)  After  travelling  all  night.  Sihe  is  about  to  knock  at  a 
fnrm-housc  door,  when  she  thinlcs  her  beauty  too  noticeable,  and  so  retires  to 
forest,  where  the  lives  several  weeks  on  wild  fruits.  She  flays  a  dead  ass 
found  by  the  roadside,  and,  clad  in  its  hide,  enters  nobleman's  service  as  goat- 
herd at  cabtle. — (3)  One  day  &fae  leads  btr  flock  10  letired  spot,  washea 
in  stream,  and  dons  lojal  garb.  She  sings  the  songs  of  her  country  in  a  sad 
voice,  ami  the  goats  leave  cff  grazing.  At  nightfall  &he  dons  ass-skin,  but  is 
surprised  by  the  king's  son,  who  has  lost  his  way  ont  hunting,  and  who  has 
seen  and  heard  all.  Forsaking  her  goats,  she  flees,  and  forgets  one  pretty 
little  shoe. — (4)  Prince  falls  ill,  and  seeks  pretty  goatherd  in  vain.  Fie  will 
wed  whomsoever  shoe  fits.  No  one  can  get  it  on. — ($)  Marie  the  goatherd. 
with  the  ass-skin  over  her  head,  is  fetched  irom  neighbouring  castle.  ShoeBts 
her,  but  prince's  parents  object  to  the  marriage.  Marie  convinces  them  she  is 
a  princess  by  donning  her  own  clolhe;. — (6)  She  will  not  wed  prince  unless 
her  father  acknowledges  his  rrror  and  comeii  to  wedding.  Messengeis  report 
that  the  two  elder  children  have  dethroned  him  and  put  him  in  impenetrable 
dungeon.  Heroine  requires  her  lover  to  rest(  re  him  lo  his  throne. — (7)  This 
is  accomplished  after  short  war,  but  old  kiig  is  insane.  After  a  year  his 
tenses  are  tesloied  through  heroine's  devoted  care. — (8)  She  then  consents  to 
marry  prince. 


I^id,,  pp.  75-80.     No.  XII. 
"  Lf-s  Trois  Oranges." 


I 


(i)  Stepmother  is  jealous  of  beautiful  heroine,  her  own  daughter  being  agly, 
and  persuadea  father  to  drive  her  from  home,  telling  him  that  she  has  dis- 
graced beriieir  Through  being  seen  about  with  an  ofiicer. — ^3)  Outcast  heroine 
gather!!  tlirec  oranges.  The  first  contains  a  tiny  person  who  a^ks  for  drink, 
and  drinks  the  well  dry,  and  then  recommends  heroine  not  lo  open  other 
oranges  ull  she  can  offer  enough  water  to  quench  thirnt  of  people  inside. 
Heroine  opens  second  orange  at  a  river,  which  is  drained  dry  ;  the  third  by  the 
sea,  which  the  fairy  cannot  exhaust. — (3)  Fairy  befriends  heroine,  and  lakes 
her  to  live  in  castle. — (4)  Prince  passes  by  and  a*ks  to  mairy  beautiful  girl. 
He  is  already  engaged  to  her  ugly  sLsier,  but  his  parents  allow  him  to  marry 
heroine  instead. — (5)  Stepmother  and  stepsister  die  of  en*y. 


249    Ibid.,  pp.  81-88,     No.  XIII.     (Narrated  in  T882  by  Marie  Ortoli 

of  Olmiccia-di-Taliano.) 

*'Les  trois  Pommes  de  Mariucella." 

(1)  Man  has  beautiful  wife  who  bears  daughter  her  exact  image.  One  day,' 
when  Mariucella  is  weaned,  mother  suddenly  disappears,  and  father  seeks  her 
in  vain.— (2)  He  presently  marries  hideous  woman  with  large  fortune.     She 
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bears  a  daughter  whom  peasants  nickname  Dinticona  (because  of  her  great 
ugly  teeth).  When  girls  grow  up,  Dinticonaf  spile  of  her  costly  dresses  and 
jewels,  looks  always  unattractive,  while  MariuccUa  is  lovely  in  her  mean 
altire.  Stepmother  is  jealous  of  her,  and  sends  her  to  mind  cows,  giving  her 
mohair  to  spin.  But  D.  has  beautifuE  fine  linen.— (3)  One  day  stepmother 
says,  if  all  the  mohair  is  not  spun  by  evening,  M.  shall  be  beaten  and  sent 
starving  to  bed.  M.  weeps  over  impossible  cask.  Cow  approaches  and  says, 
**Take  comfort,  MariucetU  1  I  am  your  mother  ;  I  am  a  fairy  and  will  spin 
all  your  mohair.  Come  and  let  me  wash  you  in  the  fountain."  The  cow 
washes  the  girl  and  comba  her  golden  hair  ;  then,  having  spun  the  mohair, 
cmbiaces  her,  and  bids  her  tell  no  one  what  has  happened. — (4}  Next  day 
stepmother  gives  her  twice  the  quantity  to  spin,  so  that  there  is  not  time  for 
her  to  be  washed  ;  but  cow  has  spun  it  all  by  evening. — (5)  Neat  morning 
slepmother  follows  to  spy,  sees  cow  spinning,  and  returns  home  exultant. 
Cow  also  has  seen  stepmother,  and  btglns  to  weep,  and  tells  daughter  what 
she  must  do.  When  washinj^  cow's  entrails  she  wilt  And  Ihtee  apples  ;  she 
must  eat  the  first,  throw  the  second  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  put  the 
third  in  garden.  Stepsister  will  be  jealous  to  see  her  eating  :  she  must  say  it 
is  cow-dung.  Heroine  goes  home  very  sad.  Stepmother  scolds  her,  and  say^ 
she  is  going  to  kill  cow.— (6)  On  the  morrow  she  does  so,  and  heroine  is  sent 
to  wash  entrails.  On  the  way  she  sings  so  plaintivciy  ihat  king's  son,  passing 
and  hearing,  falls  deep  in  love  with  her.  He  woos  her;  she  says  he  must  ask 
her  from  her  parents.  In  a  few  days  he  will  send  ambassadors  to  fetch  her. 
They  pari.  Heroine  reaches  fountain  and  does  as  mother  bade  her.  She 
is  eating  one  of  the  apples,  when  stepsister,  who  has  followed  her,  asks  what 
she  is  eating.  Heroine  offers  her  some  dung,  fills  her  mouth  with  it,  and  she 
runs  away  crying.  —  {f)  Heroine  returns  home,  throws  an  apple  on  loofi  and 
immediately  a  splendid  cock  with  large  wings  comes  out  of  iL  From  third 
apple  grows  fine  apple-ticc  covered  with  fruit.  When  anyone  except  heiome 
approaches  tree  it  turns  into  a  bramble. — (S)  King's  ambassadors  come  to 
fetch  Manucella,  whom  stepmother  promptly  hides  in  cask.  She  drcs&c^  up 
Dinticona  and  presents  her.  Ambassadors  marvel  at  their  master's  taste. 
But  cock  on  roof  crows,  "  Couquiacou,  couquiacou  !  Martucella  is  under  the 
cask  ;  it  is  Dinticona  on  the  fine  hotse."  Slepmother  tries  in  vain  to  silence 
cock.  Ambassadors  at  last  go  and  stave  in  all  the  casks,  and  find  heroine  in 
one  of  them,  dad  in  blue  silk  dress  trimmed  with  gold  threads.— (9}  Furious 
at  the  deception,  ambassadors  throw  Dinticona  on  to  a  heap  of  wood  near. 
—  (to)  King's  son  marries  heroine,  and  wedding  lasts  thirty  days. 


£hui.,  pp.  S8-108.    No.  XIV.    (Narrated  in  18S1  by  Marie  Ortoli    260 
of  Olmiccia-di-Tallano.) 

"DiTU  MiGNiULELLu"  (Little  Finger). 

(I)  Woman  longs  for  a  child,  if  only  the  size  of  her  little  finger.     A  voice 
from  the  roof  promises  she  shall  have  her  wish.     Child  ii  called  Ditu  Mig- 
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ntnlcna  ;  at  bef  birth  fiuries  be^t  b«r  with  besaty  ;  as  exquisite  voice  ;  aaA 
a  third  says,  since  she  most  speak  before  singing,  she  shall  speak  froa  ■**•> 
raoment.  D.  M.  thanks  fairies.  Another  fairy  promises  to  aid  her  wbeaevcr 
she  shall  call  for  her.  Molhcr  is  pleased  with  talking-baby  ;  only  it^t^^  ^Wm^ 
she  did  not  a^k  fairies  to  make  her  grow. — (2)  When  she  is  sixteen  y— ft  old, 
and  still  so  tiny,  mother  begios  to  hate  the  sight  of  her,  and  one  day  when  ■ 
garden  puts  her  onder  a  flower-pot.  After  a  time  D.  M.  begins  to  sing,  and 
king's  son,  passing  by,  says,  whoever  it  is  singing  he  will  marry  her. 

"  I  am  the  maiden 
A 'Singing,  a-singing, 
I  am  the  maiden 
Who  sii^s  all  the  day. 

My  mother,  so  cruel,         |   (^,3^,.) 

Has  thrown  me  in  here.** ) 

Whence  comes  the  voice  ? 

**  She  is  not  distant, 
The  beautiful  maiclex]."     (/^efitat,) 

Where  can  she  be  ? 

**  She  is  here  at  thy  feet. 
The  beautiful  maiden.*'     (J^t/^a/.) 

"There  is  nothing  bat  this  horrid  flower-pot,"  says  the  prince,  breaking  it 
with  a  kick.     P.  M.  comes  out,  and  sings  again  to  convince  prince  .- 

-  Yes.  I  am 
The  lovely  maiden,     {Reptai,) 
Who  was  singing 
In  the  flower-pot."    {Rfprat,) 

D,  M.  tells  her  name,  and  king's  son  pats  her  in  his  pocket,  promising  to 
marry  her.     On  the  way  she  calls  out  that  she  is  being  suflbcated.     He  places 
her  on  his  hand.     She  is  presented  to  his  mother  as  his  future  wife.     Mother 
calls  her  a  doll.     Prince  does  not  care  much  for  her,  but  will  keep  her,  as  &fae 
docs  not  take  up  much  room.     He  grows  worried  at  her  small  si2c ;  gives 
three  days'  ball  to  divert  his  mind, — {.^)  He  prepares  to  attend  ball,    and 
r>.  M.  seeks  him,  asking  to  be  taken.     He  tcfoses,  and  at  length  hits  her  wiih 
the  bridle.     D.  M.  returns  weeping.     Fairy  appears^  and  witli  magic  wand 
transforms  her  to  tall,  graceful  girl  clad  in  silk  and  gold.     She  is  taken  to  ball 
in  carriage  drawn  by  butterflies.     If  she  wants  fairy  she  is  to  clap  her  bands 
three  times,  and  she  can  become  small  again  in  a  moment  by  expressing  the 
wish.     Prince  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  asks  whence  she  comes.     **  From 
the  Kingdom  of  bridle"     She  accepts  dance  with  him,  and  in  the  middle  of 
it  thinks  she  would  like  to  become  D.  M.  again,  and  disappears  amongst  the 
crowd  of  dancers.     Astonished  prince  searches  in  vain.     Heroine  goes  to  h*r 
room  and  undresses.     When  prince  returns  be  is  wonied  by  her  questions,  and 
bids  her  rather  hunt  up  all  books  at  hand  to  find  Kingdom  of  Bridle.     She 
fetches  prince's  mother,  who  comes  laden  with  books,  which  prince  searches  in 
vain. — (4}  Next  day  D.  M.  asks  to  be  taken  to  ball,  and  prince  pushes  her 
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with  his  spur  and  knocks  her  down  from  the  stirrup.  She  summons  fairy,  who 
equips  her  for  the  ball.  Tells  prince  »he  comes  from  *'  Kii^dom  of  Spur**. 
He  would  ask  her  in  marriage,  and  gives  her  ring  as  souvenir.  She  says  she 
thought  him  already  married.  He  confesses  his  engagement  to  D,  M.,  whom 
he  does  not  wish  to  forsake  because  of  her  lovely  singing ;  but  she  will  be 
his  favourite  wife,  and  D.  M.  can  amuse  them  occasionally.  Heroine  trans, 
forms  heiself  and  leaves  him.  King's  son  again  searches  for  kingdom. — (5) 
At  third  ball  soldiers  are  stationed  to  guard  doors.  D.  M.  is  struck  with 
whip.  P'airy  dresses  her  in  blue  with  collar  of  diamonds  and  waistband  of 
gold.  She  disappears  from  prince  as  before.  Soldiers  are  questioned,  but 
no  one  has  seen  her  leave.— (6)  Prince  fa^ls  ill,  and  will  neither  cat  nor 
drink.  D.  M.  begs  to  be  allowed  to  make  him  a  cake,  and  then  she  will 
help  him  find  hia  lost  ladylove.  Prince  drivcb  her  away,  wondering  how  she 
has  learnt  what  only  fairies  can  know. — (7}  He  need  only  promise  to  eat  cake. 
D.  M.  puts  ring  inside  j  prince  recognises  it,  calls  mother,  and  rejoices, 
saying  the  lady  must  be  in  the  palace.  Meanwhile  D.  M.,  transformed  and 
beautiful,  presents  herself  before  prince,  who  begs  her  to  leave  him  no  more, 
declaring  his  love  for  her.  But  she  says  he  has  often  repulsed  her,  even 
struck  her,  and  tells  the  occasions.  '*  Then  you  are  D.  M.  !  .  ,  .  And  you 
ling  as  well  as  ever  ?" — (8)  They  are  married. 


CoNSiGLiERi  Pedroso,  Portugese  Folk-iaUi,  Translated  from 
the  original  MS.  by  Miss  Henriqueta  Monteiro.  (F.-L.  Soa) 
I^ndon,  1882.     Story  No.  XVi.     Pp.  66-72, 

"The  Princess  who  would  not  biarry  her  Father." 

(!)  Dying  queen  bids  king  marry  whomsoever  her  ring  will  fiL  Heroine 
puts  on  ring,  and  father  says  he  must  marry  her. — {2)  She  shuts  herself  in 
her  room  and  weeps.  Old  woman  comes  to  window  and  bids  her  ask  father 
for  dress  like  the  stars,  which  he  supplies  ;  for  dress  like  flowers  of  the 
field,  which  is  also  granted  ;  for  robe  of  various  colours,  which  is  like- 
wise given  ;  next,  to  send  for  carpenter  and  order  dress  of  wood,  get  inside 
this,  and  go  to  palace,  where  king  is  requiring  serrant  to  tend  ducks. 
Heroine  docs  all  these  things,  putting  jewels  and  dresses  inside  wooden  dress. 
— (3)  Takes  service  under  name  of  Maria  do  Pau.  Goes  to  field  with  ducks, 
doffs  wooden  dress,  washes  herself,  and  dons  dress  like  stars.  King,  walking 
in  garden,  espies  lovely  maiden,  who  sings  : 

'*  Ducks  bere>  ducks  there. 
The  daughter  of  a  king  tends  the  ducks, 
A  thing  never  seen  before." 

After  this  she  kills  a  duck,  doffs  star-dress,  and  dons  disguise.  At  night  she 
tells  king  she  has  killed  duck.  King  asks  her  who  was  the  lovely  moid  who 
minded  ducks.  She  says  there  was  no  one  there  but  herself.  Next  day  she 
acts  as  before,  this  time  wearing  wild-flower  dress,  and  the  third  day  wearing 
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robe  of  maaj  oolonn.  In  the  evening  king  tells  her  the  may  no  longer 
ducks,  u  one  is  killed  CYcry  daj.  She  is  to  be  locked  ap.  King  vill  give 
three  6mj%'  feast,  which  she  may  not  attend.  She  begs  to  go,  and  king 
for  her  and  asks  what  dress  she  woald  like  to  wear. — (4)  She  replies  bj  ask- 
ing for  pair  of  boots ;  these  king  throws  at  her,  and  departs  to  fent.— <5> 
Herotne  draws  from  wooden  dress  biry  wand  which  old  woman  gvn,  and  by 
its  means  drives  to  feast  in  king's  own  carriage,  dad  in  star-dress.  Kcag 
admires  her,  and  bids  guards  prevent  her  passing.  She  throws  bag  of  moo^^j 
to  goards,  who  let  her  through,  asking  whence  she  cones.  She  repttes^| 
"  From  land  of  the  Boot."  King  returns,  and,  finding  Marit  do  Pan  ag^ 
palace,  ask«  where  land  of  the  boot  is.  She  evades  reply.  King  goes  lo 
feast  next  day,  having  first  thrown  towel  at  herotne  for  asking  lo  go  too. — 
(6)  Herotne  attends  feast  as  before,  dad  in  second  dress  ;  tells  guard  she 
comes  from  land  of  the  Towd.  King  returns,  and  asks  Maria  do  Pau  where  is 
land  of  the  towel,  and,  when  leaving  third  day  for  feast,  strikes  her  with 
walking-stick.— (7)  fleroine  attends  feast  in  third  dress,  escapes  as  before, 
telling  guards  she  comes  from  land  of  the  Walkiog* slick.  King  questions  her 
on  his  return  as  to  where  this  land  is. — (8)  Heroine  goes  to  her  room  to  wash 
and  deck  herself  in  star*dres5  ;  king  looks  through  keyhole ;  sees  same  lovely 
maid  who  was  at  ball,  silling  doing  embroidery.  Heroine  dons  disguise  to 
attend  dinner*table;  king  says  she  must  embroider  him  pair  of  shoes.  She 
pretends  she  cannot,  but  every  day  be  begs  for  them  King  has  key  made  to 
open  heroine's  room,  and  one  day,  when  he  ices  her  through  keyhole,  robed 
in  her  best,  he  suddenly  opens  door  and  enters  unperceived.  — (9)  Herotne  is 
frightened,  and  tries  to  escape  ;  king  says  he  will  marry  her.  She  relates  her 
past  history,  and  king  send!>  for  old  woman  who  gave  wand,  wislung  her 
to  live  at  palace.     This  she  will  not  do,  being  a  fairy. 
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7»/y.     No.  XVIII,  pp.  75-79. 


"The  Hearth  Cat." 

(0  Widowed  schoolmistress  willi  one  daughter  seeks  lo  marry  father  ot 
pretty  pupil,  to  whom  she  promises  porridge  and  honey  if  she  perstiadea 
father  into  marriage.  Father  orders  boots  of  iron,  and  says  he  will  only 
marry  schoolmistress  when  these  arc  rusty  with  age.  Heroine  tells  school- 
mistress, who  bids  her  wet  boots  daily.  Boots  fall  to  pieces,  and  father 
marries  schoolmistress. — (2)  Heroine  is  kindly  treated  in  father's  presence; 
when  he  is  absent  stepmother  ill-treats  her,  and  sends  her  to  graze  cow. 
Gives  her  loaf,  which  she  must  bring  back  whole,  and  pot  of  water,  which 
she  must  bring  back  full.  One  day  stepmother  says  she  must  wind  skeins  of 
thread  till  evenin}^.  Cow  comforts  her;  bids  her  6x  skein  on  her  horns  and 
unravel  the  thread.  Cow  takes  all  crumb  of  loaf  out  by  making  small 
hole  with  iu  horn,  then  stops  up  aperture  and  gives  loaf  entire. — (3)  Step- 
mother is  angry  to  6nd  task  completed,  and,  suspecting  cow's  aid,  orders  it 
(0  be  killed,  and  says  heroine  must  wash  ealrails.    Cow  comforla  her  and 
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bids  her  save  whaterer  comes  out  of  entrails.  Heroine  aces  ball  of  gold  fall 
into  water,  gets  into  tank  to  search  for  it,  and  there  sees  house  with  every- 
thing in  disorder.  She  begins  to  set  it  straight,  when,  hearing  footsteps,  she 
hides  behind  door.  Fairies  enter,  and  look  about.  Dog.  who  came  in  with 
thens,  says,  "Bow,  wow,  behind  door  hides  somebody  who  has  done  us 
jTood."  Fairies  find  heroine,  and  endnw  her  with  gift  of  beauty.  Another 
fairy  casts  spell,  so  that  pearls  and  gold  shall  drop  from  heroine's  lips. 
Third  fairy  blesses  her  with  happiness,  and  gives  wand  to  grant  every  wish. 
Heroine  returns  home.  Stepmother  asks  where  she  has  been,  and  heroine 
relates  the  contrary  of  what  she  has  seen,  as  directed  to  do  by  fairies — that 
she  had  found  tidy  house,  which  she  had  tried  to  make  untidy,  etc — (4) 
Stepmother  sends  own  daughter  to  act  similarly.  She  makes  bouse  untidy; 
hides  behind  door.  Fairies  enler,  and  dog  says,  "  Behind  door  is  one  who 
will  harm  us.^^  First  fairy  endows  stepsister  with  extreme  ugliness.  Second 
bewitches  her,  so  that  filth  shall  fall  from  her  mouth.  Third  says  she  shall 
be  poorest  maiden  in  existence.  She  returns  home.  Stepmother  is  enraged; 
orders  "  Hearth-Cat"  to  stay  in  kitchen. — (5)  One  day  stepmother  and  step- 
sister go  to  races.  Heroine  asks  wand  for  handsome  clothes,  and  goes  too, 
and  Slays  in  front  of  royal  stand.  Stepsister  recognises  her,  and  proclaims 
aloud  that  beautiful  maiden  is  their  hearth-cat.  Stepmother  quiets  her,  and 
denies  it.  King  falls  in  Love  with  heroine.  She  goes  home  before  others, 
says  she  has  not  been  out,  and  shows  smutty  face. — {6)  Next  day  she  gets 
more  splendid  dresses  for  races,  and  drives  home  before  anyone  else.  King 
sees  her  again.— (7]  Third  day  she  wean  different  dress  and  shoes.  King  is 
disappointed  that  she  leaves  so  soon,  and  picks  up  shoe,  which  she  drops  in 
her  haste.  Shoe  has  written  on  it  that  it  will  only  fit  its  owner.  King  falls 
love-sick.  Search  is  made  for  owner  of  shoe.  Stepmother  and  stepsister 
both  try  in  rain.  King  orders  Hearth-Cat  (o  be  brought,  and  insists  on  her 
trying  shoe,  which  fits. — (8)  They  are  married,  and  stepmother  and  step- 
niter  are  pot  to  death. 


Ibid,     No.  XXIV,  pp.  97-100. 
"The  Maiden  and  the  Fish." 

(r)  A  widower  has  three  daughters.  The  elder  are  vain  and  idle,  and  the 
youngest  manages  household  and  assists  servants  in  kitchen.  She  is  nick* 
named  "  Hearth-Cat." — (2)  Father  catches  fish,  which  he  brings  home  alive, 
and  givea  it  heroine  to  cook.  She  admires  yellow  colour  of  fish,  and  asks 
leave  to  keep  it  in  water.  Sisters  are  annoyed.  Heroine  keeps  fish  in  her 
bedroom,  and  at  night  it  begi  her  to  throw  it  in  well.  At  last  she  doe^ 
so.  Walking  in  garden  next  day,  she  looks  for  it,  and  hears  voice  calling, 
*'  Maiden,  come  into  well."  She  rxms  away  frightened;  but  next  day,  when 
sisters  have  gone  to  festival,  she  goes  to  well,  and  is  persuaded  to  enter.  Fish 
takes  her  hand  and  conducts  her  to  palace  of  gold  and  precious  stones  at 
bottom  of  well     Bids  her  eater  chamber  and  don  lovely  dress  and  gold 
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"  Cewdrillok." 

(f)  WiHmrrT  with  ofwduighter,  good  and  amiftblc;  manwi  vridDwwiCh two 
d«aghl«n,  proud  and  ill-tenpered  like  henelf.  Stepmother,  jealoBSof  1 
tlfnl  itepdan^hter,  makes  her  do  «1]  rough  work  mad  sleep  in  curd* 
own  dauj^hten  live  laxoriooily.  Stepdanghter  makes  no  compbxBl, 
work  slU  In  cMmney-corncr  9ntaag^  the  ashes;  hence  is  gcnerallj  cmBcd 
Coeoidron,  but  by  yoanger  stepsisto',  who  is  less  crvel  to  her,  CeodriHoii.— • 
(2)  Kin(f«  Kin  eiva  tall,  and  invites  stepsisters.  Cesidrilloa  helps  them  dresa 
whilst  they  lease  her,  asking  if  she  wo«Ud  not  like  to  go  too.  When  thcf 
have  started,  CendriIloD*s  fairy -godmother  appears,  6nds  her  crying,  and  says 
she  shall  go  to  ball.  Sends  her  to  garden  to  get  pumpkin,  hollows  it  <Mxt, 
and,  striking  it  with  wand,  changes  it  into  beaatiful  gilded  coach.  Finds  mouse- 
trap with  six  live  mice,  which  she  transforms  to  splendid  horses.  CendhUoD 
Boggests  a  rat  for  coachman  ;  finds  three  in  trap,  and,  selecting  one  with  fine 
beard,  godmother  tranaformK  it.  Sends  Cendrillon  to  find  i\x  li/ards  behind 
watering-pot,  and  changes  them  to  footmen,  who  get  up  behind  chariot. 
Transforms  Cendrillon's  ragt  to  splendid  robe  of  gold  and  silver  trimmed 
with  jeweU,  gives  her  pair  of  glass  slippers,  and  starts  her  to  ball,  with  warning 
to  leave  before  midnight,  when  chariot,  horses,  footmen,  all  will  resume  original 
forms,  and  her  finery  become  rags.  Cendrillon  promises  to  obey  injunction. 
Prince,  informed  of  arrival  of  unknovm  grand  princess,  hastens  to  receive  her. 
Dancing  ceases,  music  stops  as  she  enters  ballroom  ;  her  beauty  amazes  all. 
Prince  dances  with  her  and  gives  her  fruit ;  she  sits  by  stepsisters,  and  shares 
it  with  them.     Meanwhile  a  quarter- to* twelve  strikes ;  Cendrillon  bows  to 
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company  and  disappears.  Returns  to  thank  godmother,  and  asks  to  go  next 
day,  as  prioce  had  begged  her.  Stepsisters  return  ;  Cendrilton  opens  door  to 
then),  feigning  sleepiness.  They  tell  her  of  beautiful  princess,  so  gracious  to 
them,  and  whose  name  prince  is  so  eager  to  discover. — (3)  They  go  next  day 
to  ball;  Cendrillon  appears  in  even  grc<^ter  splendour.  In  prince's  company 
she  forgets  godmother's  injunction  till  Brst  stroke  of  midnight  sounds,  when 
she  rushes  off,  and  prince  cannot  overtake  her.  She  drops  a  glass  shoe, 
which  he  picks  up.  Cendrillon  reaches  home  breathless,  without  chariot  or 
footmen,  and  clad  in  rags,  only  retaining  one  glass  shoe.  Palace  guards  are 
queslioned  about  departure  of  princess,  but  have  seen  no  one  save  poor,  ill- 
clad  girl.  Stepsisters  return  ;  Cendrillon  asks  about  princess,  and  hears  of 
prince's  love  for  her,  and  his  treasuring  of  glass  slipper. — (4)  Prince  proclaims 
that  he  will  marry  whumsoever  it  will  fit.  Princesses,  duchesses,  all  llie 
court  try  it  in  vain.  Stepsisters  cannot  succeed.  Watching  them.  Cendrillon 
asks  to  be  allowed  a  trial,  but  they  mock  at  her.  Gentleman -in-wailing 
having  charge  of  shoe  bids  Cendrillon  sit  down,  and  slips  it  on  her  foot. 
She  draws  fellow-slipper  from  pocket,  and  puts  it  on.  Godmother  appears 
and  transforms  her  clothes,  when  stepsisters,  recognising  the  beauty  of  the 
ball,  fall  at  her  feet  and  ask  pardon  for  ill-treatment.— (5J  Cendrillon  forgives 
ihcm  ;  is  conducted  to  prince,  whom  she  weds  ;  takes  stepsisters  to  live  at 
palace,  and  finds  them  busbands. 


Ibid, 


(First  printed  in  Moeljen's  Recueil^  in  1694. 
Perraulty  xxi.) 

"  Peau  d'Ane." 


Vide  Lang's    185 


(1)  Queen  exacts  promise  on  her  death-bed  from  devoted  husband  that  he 
will  never  marry  again,  except  he  Ends  a  woman  more  beautiful  than  herself. 
Mourning  over,  search  is  made  for  fitting  bride.  King  discovers  that  only  his 
daughter  is  more  beautiful  than  her  mother. — {2)  Princess,  dismayed  at 
father's  intention  to  marry  her,  seeks  aid  of  b,iry-godmother,  who  lives  in  a 
grotto  of  pearl  and  coral.  She  bids  princess  ask  Brst  of  her  father  a  robe  of 
aerial  hue,  for  such  he  can  surely  not  furnish.  Father  hears  request,  and 
threatens  tailors  if  they  do  not  provide  dress  at  once.  Next  day  an  azure  robe 
U  produced.  Princess  sees  no  way  of  evading  compact  Fairy- godmother 
bids  her  ask  for  robe  of  colour  of  the  moon.  King  commands  for  such  to  be 
made,  and  within  appointed  time  it  is  produced.  Prompted  by  godmother, 
princess  now  demands  dress  like  the  son.  A  robe  of  gold  and  diamonds  is 
supplied. — (3)  Godmother  bids  her  crave  skin  of  ass,  which  produces  gold,' 
and  is  source  of  all  their  wealth.  Even  this  is  not  denied,  and  princess  must 
take  to  tlight  as  only  resource. — {4)  Godmother  gives  casket  in  which  to  put 
dresses,  jewel*;,  and  mirror  ;  gives  also  wand,  princesa  having  which  in  hand, 
casket  hidden  beneath  ground  will  always  accompany  her,  and  will  appear 


'  See  note  54. 
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when  ground  Is  struck  with  U.  Disguised  in  au's  skin,  with  face  soiled, 
princess  escapes,  and  is  sought  for  in  vain.  She  tries  to  take  service,  but  no 
one  will  hire  her,— (5)  At  last  reaches  farm-house»  where  farmer's  wife 
engages  her  to  clean  pig-troughs.  She  is  put  in  kilchen'Comcr,  and  mocked 
at  by  other  servants.  Having  leisure  on  Sunday,  she  shuts  bersclf  in  her 
hovel,  wRshes  nnd  arrays  herself  before  mirror  in  drf  sses  from  casket.  Prince 
to  whom  farm  belongs  rests  there  after  hunting,  and,  chancing  to  pnss  hovel, 
looks  through  key-hole  and  sees  Pcau  d'Anc  in  dress  like  the  sun.  Is  en- 
raptured. Has  not  courage  to  force  door.  Returns  to  palace,  forsakes  his 
pleasures,  and  falls  ill  with  love  of  apparition.  Inquires  who  lives  in  hovel  ; 
learns  it  is  Pcau  d'Ane.— (6)  Queen-mother  tries  vainly  to  discover  cause  of 
his  despondency.  Prince  will  not  reply  ;  only  cravefi  cake  made  by  the  hand 
of  Pcau  d'Ane.  She  shuts  herself  in  hovel,  cleans  herself,  and  mixes  cake, 
dropping  in  one  of  her  rings.  Prince  enjoys  cake,  and  hides  ring  under 
pillow.— (7)  Doctors  counsel  him  to  marry  ;  he  consents,  provided  they  find 
damsel  whom  ring  will  fit.  Girls  of  all  ranks  try  to  get  it  on  ;  various  means 
are  employed  to  make  finger  small  enough  ;  none  succeeds.  When  all  have 
essayed  except  Peau  d'Anc,  prince  sends  for  her.  Ring  fits  her.  She  begs 
leave  to  dress  herself,  then  appears  before  king  and  court  in  splendid  apparel. 
(8)  Prince  weds  her  ;  all  neighbouring  kings  attend  ceremony,  among  them 
princess's  father,  now  repentant,  who  recognises  her  with  joy.  Fairy.god* 
mother  ■ppears  and  explains  all. 


Leon  Pineau,  Les  Contes  popuiaires  du  Poiiou. 
No.  III.     Pp.  99-109, 


Paris,  1891. 


"  Le  Bouc  Blanc.'* 
[This  story  closely  resembles  No.  191,  q.  p.] 


Ibid.     No.  Vj  pp,  117-22, 
**  La  Cendrouse." 


(l)  Wealthy  parents  have  three  daughters  ;  the  two  elder  haughty,  and  the 
yOttasolt  despised.  She  stays  always  by  the  fire,  and  is  nicknamed  Cinderella. 
KUar  abters,  going  for  a  walk,  ask  if  heroine  will  not  accompany  Lhem.  She 
^I^Q^IiiM, — (3)  Father,  starling  to  a  distant  fair,  asks  what  gifts  he  shall  bring 
4M|Ebters.  Eldest  chooses  a  lovely  gown  ;  the  second,  the  same.  Youngest 
Mkft  lor  %  nut,  snd  is  reproved  for  greediness,  in  preferring  something  to  eat 
lOA^raiL  Father  returns  with  the  giftf. — (3)  Next  Sunday  sisters  go  in 
■t  dresses  to  church,  regretting  that  heroine  will  not  go  too.  When 
Iav»  Hftfted,  heroine  opens  her  nut,  gets  a  grand  carriage  with  horses  and 


*  For  abstract  of  this  story  see  Appeudix. 
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coftchiDfln,  and  clothes  far  more  beautiful  than  her  sisters*.  She  goes  to  church. 
All  wonder  whose  the  carriage  is.  She  leaves  quickly  after  service.  Si&ters 
return,  and  talk  about  lovely  stranger.  Heroine  remarks,  *'  She  can't  be 
more  beautiful  than  I  am,"  and  they  wonder  at  her. — (4)  Next  Sunday  sisters 
cannot  induce  her  to  go  to  church  with  them  ;  but  all  happens  as  before.  In 
getting  into  her  carriage,  after  the  service,  heroine  drops  one  of  her  shoes. — 
(5)  King's  son  picks  it  up,  unpcrceived.  He  will  wed  whomsoever  it  fits. 
Princesses  and  all  try  in  vain. — (6)  Shoe  is  to  be  tried  again  next  Sunday, 
and  heroine  goc^^  all  unadorned  and  smutty,  to  the  test.  Shoe  6ts  her  alone. 
All  concerned  that  prince  must  wed  her.  She  opens  her  nut,  dons  her  fine 
clothes,  and  drives  off  in  her  carriage  with  the  prince. 


Pio,  VeoeWTjviKu  Uapa^vBia^  Contes  populaires  Grecs,  public 
d'aprfes  les  manuscrits  du  Dr.  J.  G.  dc  Hahn,  cl  annot^s  par 
Jean  Pio.     Copenhague,  1879,     No.  II,  pp.  6-9. 

* '  £rt/i  apaxovTffOvXov, " 

(See  No.  50.) 


PiTRE,  J^ia^e^  Novelk  e  Racconti popolari  SicUiani  {Bibl,  delU  trad.  316^ 
pop.  Sic.,\o\.  iv).     Palermo,  1875.     Pp.  83-88.     No.  X.     (Nar- 
rated by  Elisabetta  Sanfratello,  servant  to  Sig.  Giuseppe  Gugino 
of  Vallelunga.) 

"  L'ACQUA  E  LU  SaU." 

(l)  King  has  three  daughters.  One  day.  when  at  table,  king  asks 
how  much  they  love  him.  Eldest  says,  "As  much  as  my  eyes."  Second 
aay»,  '*  As  much  as  my  heart.''  Youngest  says,  "  As  much  as  waterand  salt"; 
and  king  calls  for  executioners  to  have  her  killed  icnmediately.— (2)  But  elder 
sisters  tell  them  to  kill  the  little  d(^  they  give  them,  tear  one  of  heroine's 
garments,  and  leave  her  in  a  cave.  Executioners  obey»  and  bring  back  to 
king  the  dog's  tongue  and  the  rent  garment,  and  receive  reward. — (3)  Heroine 
is  discovered  in  forest  by  magician,  and  taken  to  his  house  opposite  royal 
palace.  King's  son  sees  her,  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  orntngett  match. — 
(4)  Magician  says,  •'  Kill  me  the  day  before  the  wedding  ;  invite  three  kings, 
your  father  the  first  ;  order  servant  to  pass  water  and  salt  to  all  the  guests 
except  your  father."  Meanwhile,  king  has  been  pining  with  grief  for  daaghteft 
it  disinclined  to  accept  invitation,  but,  fearing  to  offend  other  king,  who  may 
declare  war  against  him,  he  goes  to  wedding.  The  day  before  wedding  they 
kill  magician,  quarter  him,  and  put  a  ({uarter  in  each  of  four  rooms,  and 
sprinkle  his  blood  in  all  the  rooms  and  on  the  stairs.     The  blood  and  flesh 


For  abstract  of  this  story,  and  of  the  variants  which  follow,  see  Appendix. 
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become  gold  aod  precious  stonea. — (5)  When  the  three  kings  arrive  thej 
hesitAte  to  step  on  gold  stairs.  That  evening  king's  son  cuid  heroine  axe  mar- 
ried.— (6)  The  next  day  they  have  a  hanqnet.  Heroine  sits  next  to  father; 
asks  why  he  does  not  eat.  He  says  he  is  not  well.  Presently  they  begin  tell- 
ing stories,  and  king  tells  Ihem  all  about  his  daughter.  Heroine  asks  whether 
he  would  still  recognise  her,  and  goes  and  dons  dress  she  wore  when  sent  to  be 
killed.     King  embraces  her,  and  begs  her  pardon. 


316  /^;y.^  pp,  88-92.    Varianu  of  the  above.* 

"  II  Padre  Santo"  (PoUzzi-Generosa). 

( t )  Merchant  has  boy  and  girl.  Leaving  home  with  son,  he  confides  daug  ter 
to  holy  father,  who  misappropiiates  sum  supplied  for  her  maintenance,  and 
shuts  her  ina  cellar(j(i//^r7TJWi't>). — (2)  When  father  returns  she  is  accused  of  evil 
practices,  and  he  sends  her  brother  out  wilL  her  to  stay  her.  Brother  sets  her 
free  in  the  wood,  slays  a  dog,  and  takes  home  its  blood,  which  father  drinks 
with  ferocity.— <3)  I  leroine  betakes  herself  to  the  palace  of  another  holy  father, 
who  befriends  her,  and  makes  her  mistress  of  all  hb  belongings.  Beneath  the 
palace  is  a  turkey  cock,  which,  seeing  heroine  every  day  more  beautiful,  says : 

"  Lovely  you  are,  and  more  lovely  you'll  grow, 
And  the  holy  father  will  eat  you,  I  trow.*' 

Heroine  tells  holy  father,  who  bids  her  respond  that  she  is  to  be  the  holy 
father's  heir.  Hearing  this,  the  turkey-cock  is  silent — {4)  Before  celebrating  the 
wedding,  holy  father  bids  her  invite  her  father  and  brother  and  the  wicked 
holy  father  ;  she  is  to  j^ivc  her  brother  a  crown,  an  apple  and  a  ribbon,  as  to  the 
other  guests  ;  to  give  her  father  an  apple  only,  and  nothing  at  all  to  the 
wicked  holy  father.  "  Un  the  first  evening",  adds  the  holy  father, "  you  most 
throw  me  into  the  furnace  heated  for  three  nights  and  three  days  ;  a  little  while 
afterwards  you  will  take  out  of  it  three  baskets,  of  crowns,  apples,  and  rib- 
bons." All  goes  well,  and  when  the  father  wants  his  daughter,  who  is 
unknown  to  him,  to  explain  the  diverse  treatment  of  the  guests,  she  tells  her 
own  5tory  as  that  of  another  person^  to  the  grief  of  her  father,  the  trepidation 
of  her  brother,  and  the  alarm  of  the  wicked  holy  father. — (5)  When  the  truth  is 
icvealed  the  wicked  holy  father  is  burnt. 


317  "II  Re  di  Francia"  (Note). 

(1)  One  of  the  three  daughters  of  the  King  of  France  dreams  that  she  wrill 
become  iiueen,  and  that  seven  kings,  amongst  them  her  father,  will  pay  her 
homage,  —(a)  Herbthcr  sends  her  to  be  slain  in  a  wood,  where,  however,  she 
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U  set  free. — (3)  She  reaches  the  house  of  a  magician,  who  befriends  her.— 
(4)  A  parrot  on  the  king's  balcony  sings  of  her  : 

"  AWesciti,  allesciti  bona, 
L'omu  sarvog^hiu  pi  mcLngiari  t*  addeva." 

By  the  advice  of  the  magician  she  replies  ; 

"  L'omu  sarvagghiu  mi  teni  pi  fi^hia, 
Di  li  to'  pinni  n'  ha  fan  un  cusciau 
Di  U  to*  carni  n'  ha  fari  un  convltu/' 

[The  rest  proceeds  as  in  the  type-story.] 


"  I.u  CuNTU  DI  LU  Sali"  (Bofgetto). 

[This  story  is  very  slightly  different  from  the  above.] — <4)  The  parrot  sings 
to  the  girl  : 

*'  Ah !  figghia  di  lu  Re,  addocu  si*  ? 
Lu  Drau  ti  pasci  e  ti  crisci  ca  ti  voli  manciare." 

And  the  dragon  makes  the  girl  reply : 

"  Lu  Drau  mi  posci  e  mi  crisci  c^  mi  voli  maritari, 
A  lu  figghia  di  lu  Re  mi  voli  dari." 

— (5)  At  the  wedding-feast  heroine  asks  her  father  why  he  does  not  eat,  and  he 
says  that  the  dishes  are  writhout  salt.  Then  daughter  explains  the  phrase, 
vuluri  Uni  quoniu  lu  saiL 
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IMd,,  vol.  i,  p.  366.     Story  No.  XLL      (Told  at  Noto  to  Signor 
Mattia  Di  Martino.) 

"La  Pecorella"  {The  Ewe). 

(r)  Heroine  is  ill-treated  by  stepmother,  who  gives  her  work  to  do  daily, 
and  only  lets  her  eat  when  she  has  finished  il. — (2)  Heroine's  falher  one  day 
finds  a  little  ewe  in  the  fields,  and  takes  it  home  to  his  daughter,  whom  he 
loves.  The  ewe  seeing  heroine  i!t-u&ed,  comforts  her,  and  bids  her  pat  her 
work  between  its  horns  and  it  will  be  done  for  her.— (3)  Stepmother  seeing 
work  finished  in  no  time,  watches  and  finds  out  how  it  is  done.  Then  she 
stiggests  that  evening  to  father  that  ewe's  throat  shall  be  cat,  for  Carnival  is  at 
hand.  Father  answers  nothing,  but  heroine  goes  weeping  to  tell  ewe,  who 
bids  her  be  comforted,  take  care  to  eat  none  of  its  flesh,  but  to  collect  its  bones 
and  bury  them  under  the  floor. — (4)  Heroine  does  as  bidden,  and  a  little  time 
aAer,  at  the  place  where  bones  are  buried,  there  issue  twelve  damsels.^-(5) 
They  clothe  heroine  all  in  gold,  and  take  her  to  king's  ball.  King  falls  in 
love  with  her,  and  does  not  quit  her  side  all  the  evening.  When  she  leaves,  be 
bids  his  servants  find  out  where  she  Hves.   Heroine,  seeing  she  is  followed,  lets 
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down  her  hair  and  shakes  out  a  shower  of  pearls,  which  servants  stop  to  pick 
up. — (6)  Next  evening,  king  says  servants  must  find  out  where  she  lives  on 
pain  of  death.  This  lime  heroine  can  only  throw  off  her  slipper  and  fly. — 
(7)  Servants  carry  it  to  king,  who  proclaims  that  he  will  wed  whom»evcr  it 
fits.  All  women  try  in  vain. — (8)  Stepmother,  thinking  to  mortify  heroine, 
takes  her  also,  and  is  astonnded  to  6nd  shoe  6ts  her  perfectly.  Chape1>royal 
is  ready,  and  the  joy  is  great. 


295    Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  368.     No.  XLII.     (Told  at  Palermo  by  Agatuzza 

Messia,  Dr.  Pitr^'s  nurse.) 

"Grattula-Beddattula"  (Fair  Dale).  * 

(i)  Merchant  has  three  daughters,  Rosa,  Joanna,  and  Ninetta.  The 
youngest  is  fairest.  Father  is  troubled  at  having  to  leave  daughters  whilst 
he  goes  away  on  business.  Eldest  suggests  that  be  should  wall  up  door  during 
his  absence,  leaving  them  with  provisions.  A  servant  is  to  take  orders  from 
window. — (2)  Father  asks  what  presents  he  shall  bring  them.  Eldest  chooses 
three  dresses  of  different  colours  ;  second  says,  "Whatever  you  like"  ;  and 
third,  "  I  want  beautiful  branch  of  datef  in  silver  vase  ;  if  you  do  not  bring  it, 
may  your  ship  not  move  either  forward  or  backward."*  Sisters  reprove  her  for 
thus  calling  down  curse  on  father.  He  excuses  her  because  she  is  young. 
Father  departs  ;  concludes  his  business,  purchases  three  dresses  for  each  elder 
daughter,  forgets  branch  of  dates  for  youngest.  Tempest  strikes  him  mid 
ocean  ;  ship  will  not  move.  Merchant  remembers  curse,  and  bids  captain  put 
back.  Storm  ceases,  wind  favours  them.  Merchant  buys  date-branch  and 
plants  it  in  silver  vase.  After  three  days  he  reaches  home,  has  doors  onwalled 
and  windows  opened  ;  gives  presents.— (3)  During  his  absence  eldest  sister 
drops  thimble  into  well  made  for  their  use ;  youngest  persuades  sisters  to  let 
her  down  to  recover  it.  Whilst  withdrawing  hand  from  water,  she  notices  a 
hole  whence  a  light  shines  ;  raises  corner-stone,  and  sees  beautiful  garden  full 
of  flowers  and  fruits  ;  goes  in,  and  gathers  several  in  apron  ;  returns  to  well, 
and  repUces  comer-stone.  Sisters  draw  her  up,  and  ask  where  she  got  the 
beautiful  things.  She  wants  to  be  let  dowTi  again  to-morrow.  Garden  belongs 
to  Prince  of  Portugal,  who,  seeing  havoc  done,  censures  gardener,— (4)  Next 
day  heroine  worries  sisters  to  let  her  down  again,  and  again  fills  her  apron. 
Prince,  on  the  lookout,  sees  her  flitting  amongst  the  trees,  but  loses  sight  01 
htr  again.  He  c|ue3tions  gardener,  who  knows  nothing. — (5)  Next  day  he 
watches  from  his  room.  Heroine  is  filling  apron,  when  she  hears  noise,  looks 
round,  and  sees  prince  coming  after  her.  She  bounds  through  the  hole,  puts 
back  stone,  and  is  off.  Prince  has  no  more  peace,  and  falls  ill,  because  the 
maiden  had  seemed  to  him  a  very  fairy.  No  doctors  can  cure  him.  King 
consults  the  wise  men  and  philosophers.    One  long-beard  says  king  should 


1  In  ■  variant,  Cinderella  demands  a  magical  golden  boll  (nh  buhhoh  if^ro  eke 
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uk  son  if  he  has  liluDg  for  any  maiden.  Prince  confesses  alL— (6)  Long- 
beard  says  king  must  gire  three  days*  feast  at  palace,  and  proclaim  that  parents 
of  all  ranks  shall  bring  their  daughters,  on  penalty  of  death.  Merchant  hears 
procUroation,  and  tells  daaghten.  Elder  girls  arc  delighted  ;  youngest  does 
not  want  to  go,  and  persuades  father  to  say  he  has  but  two  daughters.  She 
shuts  herself  up  as  usual  with  vase  of  dates,  which  is  her  delight.  When 
sisters  have  gone  to  ball  she  says  : 

*'  Grktula-Bedd^ttula, 
Rise  up  and  dress  Nina, 
And  make  her  gayer  than  anyone  to-night." 

Numbers  of  fairies  with  splendid  dresses  and  jewels  come  out  of  vase.  They 
wash  her,  dress  her,  clothe  her  from  head  to  foot  with  necklaces,  brilliants,  and 
precious  stones.  They  put  her  in  carriage,  and  she  goes  to  ball.  Prince 
lecognises  her,  and  telk  king ;  then  takes  her  under  his  aim,  and  asks  her, 
"Ladyf  how  arc  you?"  "As  in  winter."  "  How  are  you  called  ?"  *'  By 
my  name."  *' Where  do  you  live?"  "In  the  house  with  the  door."  "In 
what  street  ?"  "  In  the  alley  of  the  dirt."  "  How  strange  you  are  !  you  kill 
me!"  *' You  may  burst  [if  you  like]."  They  dance  all  the  evening.  Prince 
tires;  she  does  not,  being  enchanted.  She  sits  near  sisters.  King  orders 
servants  to  follow  and  sec  where  she  lives.  She  enters  carriage,  shakes  her 
golden  tresses,  and  pearls  and  precious  stones  fall  out.  Servants  stop  to  pick 
them  up,  and  she  whips  up  the  horses  and  is  home  in  a  trice.  She  says  : 
"Giattula-Hcddattula, 

Strip  Nina, 

And  make  her  as  she  was  this  evening. " 

Sisters  return^  and  say  there  was  lady  at  ball  just  like  Ninetta  ;  but  they  knew 
she  was  at  home,  "Vou  must  come  to-morrow,"  they  say. — (7)  King  cen- 
sures servants,  and  bids  them  be  more  careful  next  night.  Sisters  tease 
Ninetta  to  go  to  ball  with  them,  and  father  says  she  is  going  mad  over  her 
vase.  When  they  have  started,  she  says  same  verse;  all  happens  as  before  ; 
prince  asks  same  questions,  gets  same  answers  ;  dances  with  her  all  the  even- 
ing. She  sits  by  sisters ;  one  remarks  she  is  Ninctta's  image.  When  she 
leaves,  king  accompanies  her,  and  signs  to  servants.  She  enters  carriage, 
throws  bags  of  money  into  servants'  faces,  injuring  one's  eye,  the  other's  nose. 
King  says  they  must  succeed  better  next  night.  Heroine  says  same  verse  to 
date.  Same  conversation  with  listers.— (8)  Third  ball  takes  place,  and  all 
happens  as  before.  She  dances  with  prince ;  sits  by  father  and  sisters.  Pre- 
sently king  makes  excuse  to  take  her  under  his  arm  to  another  room  for 
rcfresfameni,  and  when  alone  with  her  says  she  has  befooled  him  twice,  and 
shall  not  again.  She  has  been  making  his  son  waste  away  ;  she  must  many 
him.  ileroine  says  she  has  father  and  sisters  there,  and  is  not  free.  King 
sends  for  her  father,  who  turns  cold  ;  he  is  pardoned  fur  not  having  brought 
Ninetta  to  balls. — (9J  Next  morning  prince  and  heroine  are  married  in  chapel- 
royaL' 
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Story  No.  XLIIL     P.  381. 
Agatuzza  Messia.) 


(Told  at_Palermo  bf 


"Pilusedda"  (Little  Hairy). 


(1)  A  man  and  woman  have  a  very  beautiful  dangnter.    Whca  she  is  6^mi 
yean  old  her  mother  diet  after  htvirg  given  a  ring  to  berhuftband,  and  tcUisg 
him  to  marry  whomtoever  it  will  Ht. — (2)  After  a  time  father  sends  proposals 
of  marriaifc  to  many  women  on  condition  that  they  try  the  ring,  which,  bow* 
ever,  proves  too  large  for  some,  too  small  for  others.     Father  determines  to 
wait  awhile,  fince  none  seems  fated  to  wear  ring.— {3)  One  day.  whilst  tidyinjf 
up,  daughter  finds  ring  in  the  corner  of  a  chest  [or  in  the  comer  capbovdl, 
pau  it  on,  and  cannot  get  it  off  again.     What  shall  she  do  with  her  fiuher  ? 
she  IhinU-s.     So  she  wraps  a  black  rag  round  that  finger,  and  explains  to  father 
that  she  has  been  scratched.     After  a  few  days  father  insists  00  nnbindisg 
finger,  and  exclaims  &he  must  Ik  his  wife.— (4)  Heroioe  goes  to  an  enduutter 
(f»a£t>),  confides  all  to  him,  and  at  his  bidding  tells  father  that  she  must  have 
a  wedding-dress  of  ilie  colour  of  thv  sky  embroidered  in  gold  and  prcoous 
stones,  with  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  planets.     Father,  wonderiDg  where 
he  can  find  such,  goes  to  the  moor  and  calh  the   Devil  [here  called  "hb 
cook  "J  and  consults  him.     "What  will  you  give  me  for  this  dress?"     **1'U 
give  you  my  soul."     So  in  half  an  hour  the  dress  is  broughL     Heroine,  orer- 
whclmed,  goes  to  enchanter,  who  bids  her  demand  a  sea-green  dress  with  all 
the  cottages  that  are  in  the  country  [campagna).     She  tells  lather  thit-  dress 
is  required  for  the  civil  contract,  the  other  is  for  the  wedding.     Father  gets  it 
from  the  Devil,  and  heroine  now  demands  eight  days'  respite.    On  the  eighth 
day  she  goes  to  the  enchanter,  who  bids  her  ask  for  a  dress,  for  the  day  after 
the  wedding,*  of  the  colour  of  roses  trimmed  with  four  rows  of  little  golden 
bells.     Father  procures  this  from  the  Devtl,  then  tells  daughter  that  in  eight 
days'  time  she  must  really  marry  him.— (5)  Heroine  goes  to  enchanter,  who 
siys:  *'Take  this  walnut,  this  chestnut,  and   this  tilbert,  and  make  use  of 
them  at  your  need.     Now  get  a  horse-skin,  take  out  the  inside  (the  horse's 
bodyX  «"*  t***  **''°»  *°**  *^*  yourself  up  in  it,  so  that  you  look  like  a  hor«." 
She  docs  so. — (6)  She  prepares  her  clothes,  money,   and  rings  and  jewels, 
bdooging  to  herself  and  her  father,  and,  the  evening  of  the  wedding,  tells  him 
^  wants  (o  have  a  bath  (for  formerly,  before  marrying,  people  used  to  have  a 
WliV     To  make  believe  that  she  is  washing,  she  puu  a  pigeon  in  a  vessel  of 
waMt  and  ties  another  pigeon  to  its  feet,  so  that  walking  about  outside  it 
^M.  the  one  inside,  and  they  flap  and  flutter  and  beat  about  like  a  person 
Heroine  meanwhile  gets  into  thehorse.&kin,  and  escapes. — (7)  Hef 
He  wails  and  waits  ;  she  never  comes  out  of  the  bath.     He 
1^  door,  and   Bnds  nobody.     "Treachery  I"  he  shouts,   beating  his 
the  wall,  and  smashing  it.     Down  comes  the  Devil  and  flici 


wears,  on  the  day  after  the  wedding  only,  a  difTcrent  dress  from 
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away  with  him. — (8)  Heroine  journeys  on,  and  reaches  a  manor  belonging  to 
the  prince,  where  there  are  all  sorts  of  animals.  In  the  morning  the  servants 
see  this  curious  horse  walking  with  its  forelegs  in  the  air.  and  are  about  to  np 
it  up  as  the  prince  passes  and  forbids  them.  He  fondles  il  (and  she  is  pleased), 
and  lakes  it  to  the  palace,  shuts  it  in  a  room  at  the  foot  of  the  stain,  and  has 
food  brought  to  it.  He  asks:  "What  animal  arc  you?''  **  I  am  called 
rilusedda."  They  spend  every  day  together,  liil  the  prince's  mother  cannot 
tolerate  such  a  thing. — (9)  One  day  Pilusedda  asks  prince  for  a  bit  of  paste, 
that  she  may  make  a  small  loaf  ;  and  he  has  it  brought  her.  When  alone,  she 
makes  a  loaf,  and  puts  her  father's  watch  inside  ;  and  when  prince  comes  she 
asks  for  it  to  be  put  in  the-  oven.  It  b  put  in  with  the  king's  bread,  all 
of  which  ^'ets  burnt  ;  only  Pilusedda's  comes  out  beautiful.  So  her  loaf  is 
M.'nt  up  for  the  king,  and  the  bakers  have  nothing  at  all  for  rUttsedda.  The 
king  finds  the  watch,  and  wonders.  Next  day  Pilusedda  asks  again  for  paste, 
makes  another  loaf,  putting  in  her  father's  brea\t-pin,  and  the  ])rince  sends  it 
to  the  baker's  shop.  Again  all  the  bread  is  burnt  except  this  loaf|  which  is  sent 
to  the  king,  whilst  Pilusedda  gets  the  burnt  bread.  King  finds  the  pin,  and 
wonders  ;  and  Pilusedda  laments.  The  third  day  all  happens  as  before. 
King  hnds  in  Pilusedda^s  loaf  a  beautiful  ring  with  a  solitary  brilliant ;  then 
he  saySf  "This  Pilusedda  cannot  be  an  animal." — (10)  A  feast  draws  near. 
Prince  asks  Pilusedda  :  *'  Would  you  like  to  come  to  the  chapel-royal  ?"  *'  How 
ca/t  I  come  ?'*  Frijicc  departs  ;  she  breaks  the  walnut,  and  sees  fairies  with 
clothes,  jewels,  and  carriages.  She  gets  out  of  skin,  dons  the  rose-coloured 
dress  demanded  for  (be  day  ofier  marriage,  and  drives  with  twelve  footmen  to 
the  chapel-royal.  Prince  sees  her,  and  casts  his  eye  up  {f  is  fascinated),  and 
troubles  no  more  about  ihc  chapcl-royal.  lie  bids  his  servants  discover  where 
the  lady  livc.^  and  inform  him.  When,  on  leaving,  she  becomes  aware  of  the 
prince's  servants,  she  lets  down  her  hair,  whence  fall  pearls  and  diamonds. 
The  dauled  servants  return  to  prince  and  say  lady  has  disappeared.  Pilu- 
sedda goes  to  her  room,  joins  nutshells  together,  and  fairies,  carriages  aiid  all, 
disappear.  Prince  retnrn<i  :  '*  Pilusedda  I  if  you  had  only  come!  There 
was  such  a  beautiful  lady  1"  **  What  has  that  to  do  with  me?  I  want  to 
eat." — (II)  A  week  afterwards  prince  tells  Pilusedda  there  is  another  chapel- 
royal.  She  says  il  is  nothing  to  her ;  but  when  he  has  gone  she  opens  the 
chestnut.  Kairies  dress  her  in  the  sea-green  dress,  and  she  goes  to  the  chapel- 
royal.  Prince  iastens  bis  eyes  on  her,  and  telU  servants  they  are  lost  unless 
they  discover  where  she  lives.  She  throws  gold  and  silver  to  servants, 
who  make  excuses  to  prince  ;  goes  home  and  closes  chestnut,  whereupon  fairies 
vanish. ^12)  After  some  days  prince  tells  her  of  another  chapelroyaL  She 
replies  as  before  ;  afterwards  opens  filbert,  and  fairies  dress  her  in  sky- 
coloured  dress.  Prince,  on  seeing  her,  tells  servants  to  get  his  carriage 
ready.  When  she  drives  off,  he  follows,  and  her  carriage  goes  to  the  paiace. 
She  enters  the  room,  the  prince  with  her.  Then  he  catches  her,  and  makes 
her  explain  why  she  is  sometimes  a  horse.  —  (13)  Piince  sends  for  king  and 
queen,  and  tells  them  he  wishes  to  marry  that  beautiful  girl,  and  they  agree 
to  it. 
[AV^/.— Dr.  PilJC  says  the  story  goes  under  vanoos  names  :  "  Suvaredda 
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(Little  Cork)  at  Polim-Generou  t.ad  CefkJii  ;  '*Truvaturcd<U'*  (Little 
Inventor)  at  Capac  ;  **Nfmesta  di  Ligna"  (Clad  in  wood)  at  Montevago  ; 
"betta  Pilusa"  (Hairy  Bertha)  at  Flcarazsi ;  **  Cinniredda"  (Cinderella)  all 
over  Sicily.] 


296  Md,,  vol.  i,  p.  388.  Variant  of  No.  XLIII.  (Told  at  CapacL 
A  mere  abstract  of  the  points  in  which  it  differs  from  "Pilu- 
sedda"  or  one  of  the  other  tales.) 

"Truvaturedda"  (Trovatorella). 

(1)  Truvaturedda  presents  herself  in  a  tree-tnink  to  the  lcing»  and  says  she 
is  only  good  at  two  things— ^fee ling  hens  to  a&ccrtain  whether  they  are  likely 
to  lay,  and  preparing  their  food. — (2)  When  young  king  takes  her  with  him 
»hc  lemains  always  in  the  ashes. — (5)  When  he  goes  to  a  fea^t  she  unrolU,  one 
at  a  time,  three  enchanted  balls  of  thread  of  different  colours,  and  gets  what 
she  wants.  She  dances  with  the  kin^  at  the  ball,  and  robs  him  of  three 
diamonds  he  wears  on  his  breast;  wbureupon  he  falls  sick  of  regret. — (4) 
Truvaturedda  senda  in  to  him  loaves  made  with  her  own  hoods. 


187    MJ.,  vol.  i,  p.  388.     Variant  of  No.  XLIII.     (Told  at  Castel- 

termini.) 

"FiDi  E  Cridi"  (Faith  and  Creed). 

(i)  The  Emperor  of  Austria  had  two  daughters,  by  name  Faith  and  Creed. 
His  wife,  dyicg,  left  him  a  ring,  and  prayed  him  to  marry  a  lady  whose  litUc 
finger  ii  would  iic  well. ^2)  Faith,  having  seen  the  ring,  tried  it  on  ;  and  her 
father  desired  her  in  marriage. — (3)  The  girl  demanded  fifteen  days'  time, 
and  during  the  delay  shut  herself  up  in  a  case  of  gilded  wood,  together  with 
her  sister  and  with  plenty  of  provisions,  and  caused  it  to  be  cast  into  the  sea. 
— (4)  The  King  of  Portugal  takes  this  wood  and  carries  it  to  the  palace, 
where  it  is  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  the  courtiers.  The  provisions  being 
finished,  Faitli  goes  out  to  Bnd  something  to  eat.  She  repeats  this  twice 
again. — (5)  The  king  catches  her,  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  marries  her. — (6) 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  comes  to  the  wedding,  and,  recognising  his  daughter, 
cnrses  her  :  "Become  a  lizard  for  a  year,  a  month,  and  a  day,  and  aiWwaids 
go  and  cry  thrice  at  midnight  at  ihy  sister  Creed's  window.  If  :>he  answer 
thee,  thou  shalt  return  to  thy  human  form  ;  if  not,  thou  shalt  remain  a  liuurd 
for  ever  !" — (7)  Faith  tells  all  this  to  Creed,  and  causes  her  to  be  substituted 
for  her  in  appearance  as  bride  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  on  condition  that  she 
shall  not  sleep  with  him,  and  that  she  shall  answer,  after  a  year,  a  month,  and 
a  day,  to  her  when  she  cries  out. — (8)  At  the  end  of  the  term  Fatth  cries 
thrice.  Ccced  bleeps.  The  king  wakes  her  ;  she  jumps  out  of  bed,  opeos 
the  window,  and  answers  Faith,  who,  transformed  back  into  a  maiden, 
to  the  palace.     The  mystery  is  revealed,  and  all  are  happy. 
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Ibid.,  vol.  i.     SloT>'  No.  XLV.     P.  393.      (Told    at  Nolo,  and    188 
collected  by  Signer  Mattia  I)i  Manino.) 

"  La  Cerva"  (The  Deer). 

(i)  King  and  queen  have  two  daughters  ;  one  with  teeth  of  gold,  the  other 
with  teeth  of  silver.  When  one  is  fourteen  and  the  other  fifteen  years  old, 
the  mother  dies,  leaving  her  husband  a  diamond  ring,  and  telling  him  to  wed 
the  woman  whom  it  would  fit  exactly. — (2)  King  tries  it  on  a  good  many,  but 
it  fits  none  ;  so  he  puts  it  on  his  writing-table. — (3)  One  New  Year's  Day  bia 
daughters  go  to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  and  the  elder,  seeing  the  ring,  tries  it  on. 
It  6ts  her  exactly,  and  the  father  goes  mad,  and  wants  to  marry  her.  He 
urges  ;  she  refuses,  aad  at  length,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  throws  herself  at 
the  Pope's  feet  and  lells  him  all. — (4)  He  counsels  her  to  say  to  father  that 
she  will  marry  him  when  he  gives  her  a  robe  which  shows  the  sun  by  day  and 
the  moon  by  night.  Father,  setting  out  in  search  of  tt,  meets  a  harsemEm, 
who  saySj  **  Your  Majesty,  wbal  are  you  looking  for?'*  and  being  told,  gives 
him  the  dress.  At  sight  of  it  daughter  faints.  Pope  bids  her  demand  another 
robe  which  shows  the  sea  with  its  fishes.  This  robe  is  provided.  — (5)  Then 
she  has  a  chebt  made,  and  sets  out  with  her  sister.  The  Pope  puts  them 
both  into  the  chest,  which  he  pitches  into  the  sea.  A  king  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  being  ill,  is  ordered  by  his  doctors  to  take  a  sea  voyage.  One 
day,  whilst  fishing,  he  draws  up  the  chest.  Well  pleased,  he  takes  it  to  the 
palace,  Rnds  the  elder  sister,  presents  her  to  his  mother,  and  marries  her. — 
(6)  One  day  the  wedded  pair  are  looking  out  of  window  at  a  wood.  The  girl 
sees  all  at  once  a  cavalier  on  horseback,  and  recognises  her  father.  He  draws 
near,  and,  whilst  the  prince  has  turned  aside,  says  to  her  :  "  Are  you  there, 
wicked  creature  ?  I  hope  to  God  you  will  become  a  deer,  and  be  separated 
from  your  husband  t"  Since  curses  of  fathers  and  mothers  always  come 
to  pass,  the  girl  resolves  what  to  do  against  she  becomes  a  deer,  ishe  brings 
her  sister  out  of  the  chest,  tells  her  all  [arranges  with  her  to  personate  herself], 
and  says  that  if  prince  aslcs  why  she  has  silver  teeth,  she  must  say  the 
Madonna  has  changed  them,  and  that  she  has  vowed  not  to  sleep  with  him 
for  six  months.— <7)  Then  the  girl  who  is  enchanted  (/a/a),  being  made  a 
deer,  sets  out  for  the  wood.  Her  sister  tells  the  prince  what  she  was  told  to 
say,  and  he  believes  it.  After  a  time  prince  goes  to  hunt  in  the  wood. — <8) 
He  is  eating,  and  the  deer  comes  up  to  his  side,  till  at  last  she  annoys  him, 
and,  enraged,  he  takes  his  gun  and  fires.  The  wounded  deer  runs  to  the 
palace,  binds  up  her  arm,  and  dresses  like  herself.  The  prince  returns,  tells 
her  what  has  happened,  and  shows  the  sister.     They  all  live  happily  togethci. 
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189     EUGEN   PRYM  UND    AlMERT  SocIN, 
lies  TurAbdin.    Gottingen,  1881. 


Der  Ntu-Aramdische  Dialeki 
Vol.  ii,  p.  21 1-13.    No.  LII, 


(i)  Rich  Jew  has  beloved  wife,  who  one  day  says  to  him,  "My  sins  be 
upon  you,  if  after  roy  death  you  marry  any  but  a  woman  who  can  wear  my 
shoes."  "All  right,"  says  he,  and  after  her  dcalh  lives  alone  with  hi« 
daughter  for  three  years,  in  the  meantime  trying  the  shoes  everywhere  without 
success. — (3)  Daughter  puts  them  on,  and  father  declares  he  will  marry  her. 
She  says  he  must  first  fetch  beautiful  dresses  from  town.— (3)  During  his 
absence  she  has  lock  fitted  inside  large  chest,  and  shuts  herself  up  in  it  with 
food  and  money.  Jew  returns,  is  enraged  at  missing  her,  and  takes  chest 
to  market  to  be  sold.  Prince  buys  it,  and  keeps  it  in  his  own  room.— (4)  In 
the  evening  he  goes  out  into  town  and  locks  his  door.  Heroine  comes  forth, 
takes  out  some  rice,  and  cooks  it,  sweeps  the  room,  spreads  the  carpet,  lights 
a  pipe,  and  lays  it  en  the  sofa-cushions  ;  then  returns  to  cbesL.  Prince  opens 
door,  is  much  astonished  at  what  he  seesj  and  begins  to  smoke.  Next  mora- 
ing,  early,  heroine  prepares  coffee  with  sugar,  and  returns  to  chest. — {5)  Prince, 
amazed,  pretends  to  go  out  and  lock  door,  but  hides  in  comer  of  the  room. 
In  the  evening  heroine  comes  out  and  does  as  before ;  prince  surprises  her. 
She  tells  her  story,  and  about  the  shoes,  and  adds  that  if  father  should  ever  go 
(o  law  with  prince,  claiming  that  he  sold  him  the  chest  but  nut  his  daughter, 
she  must  be  called  into  court  to  answer  him.  Prince  agrees,  and  marries  her. 
"(6}  She  is  the  loveliest  Jewess  in  the  world,  and  is  called  Cabha  (Aurora). 
When  Jew  hears  she  has  been  fourrj  in  chest,  he  goes  to  prince  to  claim  her. 
Heroine  is  called  ;  father  says  she  is  his  daugbier.  She  says  she  is  not,  or 
would  he  have  acted  so  towardi  her?  Father  persists  that  she  is,  and  tells 
judge  of  vow  to  his  wife,  and  how  shoe!>  fitted  daughter,  and  that  he  told  her 
she  must  no  longer  call  htm  father.  Judge  orders  his  execution.  *  ■  .  [Story 
does  not  end  here.] 


93  Revue  Ce/iique,  t.  iii;  reprinted  in  Foik-Lote^  i,  289-91.  (Told  by 
Miss  Margaret  Craig,  of  IJarliston,  Elgin. — Dialect  of  Moray- 
shire.) 

"Rashin  Coatie," 

(r)  King  and  queen  have  lovely  daughter.  Queen  dies,  leaving  daughter  a 
red  calf,  which  will  give  her  anything  she  wants.— (2)  King  marries  ill-natured 
woman  with  three  ugly  daughters  ;  they  ill-lreat  heroine,  clothe  her  in  a 
"  rashin  coatie",  and  make  her  bit  in  kitchen-neuk  ;  everyone  calls  her  Rashin 
Coatic.  She  gets  nothing  to  cat  but  the  leavings  of  the  rest.  Calf  gives  her 
everything  she  wants,  wherefore  stepmother  has  calf  kiJled.^(3]f  Heroine 
weeps  ;  dead  calf  says  to  her  : 

•*  'Tak'  me  up,  banc  by  bane, 

And  pit  me  aneth  yon  grey  ttane,* 
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and  whatever  you  wint,  come  and  seek  it  frae  me,  and  I  will  give  it  you." — 
(4)  k  U  Yulc'tidc,  and  all  ga  in  bcft  clothes  to  church.  Heroine  would  Jike 
to  go  also,  but  must  stay  at  home  to  cook  dinner.  Left  alone,  she  goes  to 
^rey  stone,  and  tells  calf  that  she  cannot  make  the  dinner,  and  wants  to  go  to 
church.     Calf  gives  her  fine  clothes,  and  bids  her  return  to  house  and  say : 

**  Every  peat  gar  iiher  burn, 
Kvcry  spit  gar  ither  turn, 
Every  pot  gar  ither  [."lay. 
Till  I  come  frae  the  kirk  this  good  Yulcday." 

Then  heroine  goes  lo  church,  where  prince  falls  in  love  with  her.  She  leaves 
before  the  blessing,  and  resumes  rashin  coalie  ;  calf  has  covered  the  table,  and 
dinner  i&  ready.  Three  .sisters  return,  and  tell  her  uf  lovely  lady  iin  church. 
She  winhes  ihey  would  lei  her  go  and  see  her  on  the  morrow  (for  they  used  to 
go  three  days  running  to  church)  ;  but  they  will  not. — (5}  Next  day  all  hap- 
pens as  before  ;  heroine  gets  even  finer  clothes^  and  prince  bids  someone 
watch  whiiher  she  goes.  But  she  escapes  unseen. — (6)  Third  day  calf  give* 
Still  finer  clothes  ;  young  prince  puts  a  guard  at  church  door,  but  she  jumps 
over  their  heads,  losing  one  salin  slipper. — (7)  Prince  proclaims  he  will  wed 
whomsoever  shoe  fits.  AU  the  ladies  of  the  land  try,  as  well  as  the  three 
sisters;  but  none  can  wear  it.  Uenwife  cuts  her  daughter's  heels  and  toes, 
and  shoe  is  forced  on  her.  Prince  musi  keep  his  promise  ;  but  as  he  rides 
along  with  her  behind  him  a  bird  begins  to  sing,  and  ever  it  sings  : 

"  Mtnched  fit,  and  pinched  fit, 
Heside  the  king  she  rides, 
But  braw  fit,  and  bonny  fit. 
In  the  kttchen>ncuk  she  hides." 

Prince  a<tks  what  bird  says.  Henwifc  says,  *' Never  mind." — (8)  Prince 
suspects  that  someone  has  not  tried  shoe  ;  is  determined  to  try  it  on  Rashin 
Coatie.  She  runs  away  to  grey  stone,  where  red  calf  dresses  her  very  splen- 
didly, then  returns  to  prince.    Shoe  jumps  from  his  pocket  on  to  her  foot. — 

(9)  He  mirries  her. 


/icvuc  des  hnguts  RonitiHfSy  t.  v  (1874),     V.  369.     (From  Gignac 
H^rault.     Transcribed  by  M.  Emilien  Hubac.) 

'•La  Peau  d'Ane." 

(l)  Widowed  king  hat  a  daughter  10  very  beautiful  that  he  falls  in  love 
with  her  and  promises  her  anything  she  can  desire  if  she  will  marry  him. — 
(3)  Heroine,  in  alarm,  a^ks  for  a  dress  like  the  sky  with  stars.  King  pro- 
cures it  after  much  trouble,  and  heroine  next  demands  dress  like  the  roooo, 
When  this  is  procured,  she  says  she  must  yet  have  dress  like  the  sun.  Father 
obtains  it,  and  tells  heroine  she  must  now  marry  him  in  eight  day5.-H3) 
Heroine  goes  to  her  room  and  weeps  day  and  night.  Piesently  she  bethinks 
her  that  her  lather  has  an  ass,  which  she  has  heard  him  say  he  would  not  part 
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with  even  if  his  life  depended  on  it  She  determines  what  to  do,  &.nd  when 
father  comes  to  her  room  to  ask  if  she  is  ready  to  marry  htm,  she  iclls  him 
she  must  first  have  the  skin  of  his  pet  ass.  F'ather  is  vexed,  but  can  refuse 
her  nothing;;  the  ass  is  flayed,  and  the  skin  given  her.— (4)  Heroine  now 
determines  to  escape.  She  Lakes  her  dresses  and  the  ass>skin,  and  sets  forth 
at  nighL  She  meets  a  fairy  who  had  been  present  at  her  baptism,  and  who 
now  asks  where  she  is  going  so  late.  Fairy  gives  her  magic  ring,  by  meuis 
of  which  she  can  work  her  will,  and  leaves  her.  Heroine  puts  ass-skin  over 
her  shoulders,  and  proceeds.— (5)  At  length  she  reaches  a  castle,  and  aslts  to 
be  engaged  as  shepherdess.  The  people  are  astonished  at  her  stnnge  garb, 
but  give  her  charge  of  the  lambs.  One  day,  when  following  her  flock,  she 
enters  a  little  house,  throws  off  the  ass-bkin,  dons  the  sky-coloured  dress,  and 
amuses  herself  before  the  mirror.  King's  son  happens  to  pass  at  the  moment, 
and,  l>eing  curious  to  see  the  little  house,  peeps  through  the  keyhole,  sees  a 
most  beautiful  young  lady,  and  forthwith  is  enamoured  of  her.  He  goes 
to  castle  and  inquires  who  the  young  lady  is  who  is  shut  up  in  the  little  house. 
They  think  he  must  be  joking,  for  she  is  only  some  tramp  that  they  have 
hired  a:i  shepherdess,  and  she  is  always  wrapped  up  in  her  ass-skin.  He 
insists  that  he  saw  a  beautiful  lady,  and  they  tell  him  to  go  and  look  sgain, 
for  he  must  be  mistaken.  He  does  not  see  her,  however,  for  in  the  meantime 
she  has  left. — (6)  He  goes  home  and  falls  ill.  His  parents  send  for  the 
doctor,  who  tells  them  that  the  best  remedy  would  be  for  him  to  marry. 
King's  son  says  he  wilt  not  marry  till  he  has  eaten  a  cake  made  by  the 
shepherdess  called  Peau  d'Ane.  His  mother  asks  where  he  saw  her,  and 
is  directed  to  the  ca.stle.  All  burst  out  laughing  when  they  hear  that  the 
queen  has  come  to  fetch  such  a  ditty  creature  to  make  a  cake  for  her  son. 
(7)  Heroine  shuts  herself  up  in  the  little  house,  throws  off  aas-skin,  and  dons 
the  moon-dress.  Then  she  kneads  her  cake,  puts  in  it  the  ring  the  fairy  gave 
her,  and  scnd^  it  to  king's  son. — (8}  He  tastes  the  cake  and  finds  the  ring, 
and  declares  he  will  wed  whomsoever  it  fits,  and  will  make  her  queen.  All 
the  young  girls  come  to  the  castle  to  try  it,  but  it  is  too  large  for  some,  too 
small  for  others,  King's  son  asks  continually  for  Peau  d'.-Vne,  who  is  so 
lovely  in  his  eyes.  His  mother,  however,  has  found  her  so  ugly  that  she 
refuses  to  admit  her,  till  king's  son  sayi  all  except  Peau  d'Ane  have  tried  the 
ring. — (9)  Heroine  is  fetched,  and  all  laugh  to  sec  her  wrapped  in  her  ass- 
skin.  She  asks  for  a  room  to  dress  in,  and  in  a  moment  she  emerges  clad 
like  a  princess  in  the  sun-dress.  The  ring  fits  her  pcrfeclly,  for  it  is  enchanted 
and  will  6t  no  one  else,  and  king's  son  marries  her.  News  is  sent  to  her 
father,  who  attends  the  wedding. 


191  A'cT'Wff  t/es  Traditions  populaircsy  t.  iii.  "  Trois  Conies  Pontevins," 
by  Ldon  Pineau.  No.  I,  pp.  268-72.  (From  Lussac-Ics- 
Chateaux,  Vienne.) 

"Le  Bouc  Blanc." 

(i)  A  man  is  transformed  by  a  fairy  into  a  white  goat  till  he  shall  find 
someone  to  marry  hun.    He  lives  aione  in  castle,  and  is  invisible  to  all  comers. 
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Father  determines  lo  visit  castle.  He  and  his  horse  are  well  cared  for  by 
invisible  hands.  A  huge  shadow  waits  upon  him.  He  has  feasted  well, 
explored  everything,  and  is  about  to  depart,  when  shadow  cries,  "  Ungrateful 
wretch,  are  you  going  without  thanking  me?"  Then  it  says  he  must  return  on 
the  monow^  or  bring  his  youngest  daughter  in  his  stead.'— (2)  He  goes  home 
and  tells  daughter,  who  wccpfH  but  consents  to  go.  They  set  out  together. 
Arrived  at  the  castle,  they  are  well  served.  They  see  the  shadow  waiting 
upon  them.— (3)  Father  departs,  and  a  white  goat  appears  to  heroine  and 
asks  her  to  marry  him.  She  need  have  no  fear,  for  he  will  not  be  a  white 
goat  much  longer.  He  forbids  her  to  look  in  his  ear,  then  falls  asleep. — [4) 
She  looks  and  Bnds  a  key.  With  this  she  opens  a  door  and  sees  workmen 
making  clotb.  She  greets  them.  They  say  they  have  been  seven  years  work* 
ing  at  this  cloth  for  her.  She  opens  another  door,  and  sees  dressmakers  at 
work  upon  all  sorts  of  robes  and  things.  She  greets  them,  and  learns  they 
have  been  seven  years  working  for  her.  In  a  third  room  she  finds  girls  who 
for  seven  years  have  been  making  lace  for  her.  Then  she  returns  to  replace 
key  in  gost's  ear  ;  but  goat  is  awake,  and  reproves  her  for  her  disobedience. 
Heroine  says  she  shall  go  home  to  her  father.— (5)  Her  mother  has 
ju^t  died,  having  made  husband  promise  never  to  marry  again  unless  he 
&nds  iiomeone  just  like  her. —  (6)  Heroine  resembles  deceased  mother,  and 
father  wishes  to  marry  her. — (7)  She  seeks  advice  of  fairy- god  mother,  who 
bids  her  demand  dress  tike  the  sun,  then  dress  like  the  stars,  lastly,  dress  like 
the  moon.  Father  provides  them  aU  in  turn,  and  heroine  then  demands  a 
little  wheelbarrow  which  will  travel  night  or  day,  above  or  below  the  ground. 
— (S)  He  finds  this  at  last,  and  off  she  goes  in  it.  — (9)  She  meets  a  queer 
little  man  with  a  little  donkey,  asks  him  to  sell  it  Co  her,  skins  it,  and  gets 
inside  skin.  She  goes  on  further,  and  sees  some  people  beating  walnut-tree, 
and  asks  leave  to  lake  one  walnut.  A  tittle  further,  people  are  picking 
almonds,  and  she  begs  for  an  almond.  Further  slill  Iheyare  picking  nuts,  and 
she  takes  one. — (10)  Then  she  goes  to  a  castle,  and  asks  to  be  engaged 
as  turkey  girl.  She  drives  her  turkeys  into  the  park,  cracks  her  walnut,  and 
finds  inside  a  distifT,  which  spins  all  by  itself.  In  the  almond  she  finds  a 
winder,  which  works  alone,  and  in  the  nut  a  frame,  which  makes  the  ball;;  all 
by  ifseir.  Then  she  asks  mistress  for  some  hemp,  and  returns  it  to  her  in  the 
cveniog  all  ready  wound.— (11)  Next  day  she  tells  mistress  that  she  did  not 
give  her  enough  hemp.  Mistress  asks,  in  surprise,  how  she  can  possibly  get 
so  much  done.  She  is  watched,  and  they  see  the  instruments  working  by 
themselves,  whilst  heroine  walks  round  her  flock,  singing.  Mistress  wants  to 
buy  the  distaff. — {12}  Heroine  consents  lo  part  with  it,  if  in  return  she  may 
sleep  one  night  in  the  chamber  of  echoes.  All  night  long  heroine  says,  "  Did 
I  offend  you  so  sorely,  my  dear  white  goat  ?*'  Next  day  the  other  servants 
ask  mistress  what  can  have  been  the  matter  with  the  turkey-girl,  and  tell  her 
what  she  was  saying  all  night  long. — (13)  Mistress  wants  to  buy  the  winder, 
and  heroine  parts  with  it  for  permission  to  pass  another  night  in  the  chamber 
of  echoes ;   and  the  same  thing  hapj  ens  as  before.     Young  master  hears 

>  See  note  57. 
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urv&nts  complaining  o(  being  kept  awake.  He  throws  awmy  ki 
ileeping  draught.  listens  in  heroine,  and  saya,  **  I  hear  yoo,  I  beai 
Heroine  is  heard  no  more.— (14)  Next  day  youDg  master  Gdb  tH,  ssd 
are  called.  He  aays  he  must  have  a  ptf//  made  by  Pean  d'Aoe  to  one 
Mother  tries  to  dissuade  him  by  saying  that  Pcau  d'Anc  is  ao  dtrtjr. 
iofitsls  that  nothing  but  that /^J//  can  cure  h*m.— <I5)  Pean  d'Ane 
to  make  it  She  asks  to  tie  left  alone.  They  watch  her.  Havii^ 
herself  in  a  silver  basin,  she  makes  ihe/'I/<^,  and  pats  in  it  »  rnc  off  ha 
6nger. — {16)  Young  master  finds  ring,  and  declares  he  will  wed  irbo^ooevcr 
it  5ts.  Dacheuct  and  countesses  try  it  in  vain.  Pean  d'Anc  is  caJ1ed«  aa4 
the  grand  ladies  gather  up  their  skirlK  lest  she  touch  them. — (17)  Wbc«  she 
has  put  on  the  lin^  she  reappears  in  her  sun-dress,  which,  in  ber  tsns,  &W 
gathers  together,  that  it  shall  not  touch  the  others.  And  that  very  <lay  tkcy 
are  married. 


Jiiftista  di  Litteralura  popohre.  Torino,  Roma,  Firenie,  1877. 
"  Novclline  di  Santo  Stcfano  di  Calcinaia,"  by  A.  de  Guber- 
natis.  No.  V»  p.  86.  (Narrated  by  girl  who  had  heard  it 
from  her  mother,  a  cuntadifia  of  EmpoU.) 

*'  Pelucina.*" 

(l)  Father  seeks  to  marry  daughter,  because  she  alone  can  wear  deceased 
mother's  ring. — {2)  Kairy  counsels  heroine  to  demand  from  father  dress  with 
sea  and  fishes,  dress  like  the  sun,  and  dress  like  the  moon  and  stars. — <3)  She 
escapes  with  these,  and  hires  herself  to  work  in  garden  belopging  to  noble- 
man with  an  only  son, — (4)  There  is  a  ball.  Pcllicitu  a^ks  son  U>  take  her 
wiih  him.  ile  says  "Oct  up,  you  mud-scraptr  (rasroJa-Urra).  When  be 
has  started,  heroine  dons  sea-coloured  dress,  and  appears  at  ball.  He  Calls  iu 
love,  and  asks  her  name.  "  Mud- scraper/'  she  says. — [5)  Second  tinte  she 
asks  to  go  to  ball,  he  calls  her  a  blockhead  {rnoctUona),  which  name  she  gives 
at  second  ball,  and  on  the  third  occasion  repeats  another  opptobrioas  epithet. 
— (6)  Al  the  third  ball  he  gives  her  a  ring.  She  escapes  from  him,  aod  he 
falls  ill  wiih  love. — {7)  Ills  mother  fears  to  lose  him.  Doctors  cannot  succour. 
— (8)  Then  lierotne  makes  a  pie,  and  puts  in  it  the  ring  prince  gave  her.  He 
sends  for  girl  who  made  pie  ;  heroine  appears  in  most  gorgeous  dress,  and  is 
recognised. — (9)  Prince  isqaite  cured,  and  marries  her. 


193    l^R-    SvLVio    RoMfeRO,    Conios  popuiares  do   Brazil.      [IJsbon, 
1885.]     Section  I.     Story  No.  IX,  p.  29.     (Told  at  Sergipe.) 

*'  Dona  Labismin.^." 

(l)  Queen  has  been  long  mairied,  and  has  no  children.     She  longs  for  one» 
and  says  :  "  God  grant  me  even  a  snake."     She  gives  birth  to  a  daughter  with 

'  PtUicin  <  i^  the  name  given  in  a  Tuscan  story  corresponding  in  Calcinaia  to 
Cinderella.     It  reminds  one,  rather,  of  Ptau  d* Ant.^GuUmatis, 
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a  snake  rolled  round  her  neck.     All  the  family  are  di^guited,  bat  no  one  can 
take  the  snike  from  the  child's  neck.     They  grow  both  together,  and  thediild 
is  fond  of  the  snake.     She  is  accustomed  to  go  to  the  sea^shore^  and  there  the 
snake  will  urcurl  herself  and  play  in  the  waves  ;  but  the  princess  cries  till  the 
imk*.  rolls  herself  again  round  her  neck.     They  go  back  to  the  palace,  and 
nobody  knoirs  of  it.     Bat  at  last,  one  day  ihe  snake  enters  the  sea  and  comes 
back  no  more,  but  tells  her  sisler  to  call  for  her  when  in  danger.     The  snake 
is  called  Labi&mina^  and  the  princess,  Mary. — (3)  Years  pass,  and  queen  fal't 
sick  and  dies,  after  drawing  a  ring  from  her  finger,  and  saying  to  the  king, 
**  When  you  want  to  marry  agiin,   let  it  be  a  princess  whom  this  ring  fifs-^ 
neither  loo  slock  nor  too  light," — (3)  After  a  time  king  has  the  ring  tried  on 
til  ihe  princesses  of  every  kingdom  ;  but  it  fitci  none.     Hia  daughter  alone  has 
not  tried  it. — (4)   He  calls  her,  puts  the  rir^  on  her  finger,  and  it  fits  exactly. 
He  says  he  shall  marry  her;  she  is  troubled,  and  weeps.— (5)  Shelhinksof 
Lahismina,  and  goes  to  the  sea-shore  and  calls  her.     The  snake  comes  com- 
forts her,  and  bids  her  ask  king  for  a  robe  of  the  colour  of  the  field  with  all 
its  flowers.     King  is  vexed,  but  after  a  long  time  procures  the  robe.     Snake 
now  bids  princess  ask  for  a  robe  the  colour  of  the  sea  with  all  its  fishes, 
which  is  also  obtained  after  a  long  time.     Next  she  is  counselled  to  ask  for  a 
robe  the  colour  of  the  sky  with  all  its  stars.     Father  grows  desperate,  but 
promises  to  obtain  it,  and  at  length  succeeds. — (6)  Princess  now  runs  to  the 
tea,  and  embarks  on  a  ship  which  soake  his  been  preparing.     She  is  to  Und 
in  a  realm  she  will  touch  at,  where  she  will  marry  a  prince.     At  the  time  of 
her  marriage  she  must  call  three  times  for  Labismina,  who  will  then  be  dis- 
enchanted and  become  a  princess.     Mary  goes. — (7)  She  leaps  ashore  where 
the  ship  touches,  and  then  has  to  beg  employment  of  The  queen,  who  sets  her 
to  take  care  of  the  royal  poultry. — (8)  Some  time  after  there  is  a  three  days' 
festival  in  the  city.     All  the  palace  goea,  and  the  pouUry-maid  is  left  behind. 
The  first  day  she  combs  herself,  dons  the  dress  the  colour  of  the  field,  begs 
Labismina  for  a  fine  carriage,  and  goes  to  the  festival.     All  admire  her,  and 
Ihe  king's  son  falls  in  love  with  her.     She  leaves  before  the  end  of  the  feast, 
puts  on  her  old  clothes,  and  returns  to   her   fowls.      Prince  comes   home 
and  a»ks  mother  if  she  saw  the  lovely  girl  ;  says  he  wants  to  marry  her,  and 
that  she  is  just  like  their  poultry-maid.     Mother  tells  him  to  go  and  see  how 
different   the  pouUry-mnid  is.     Prince  finds  her,  and  says,  *' Pouliry-maid,   I 
saw  a  girl  at  the  festival  just  like  thee."     "  Prince,  you  mock  me  I     Who  am 
I?"— {9)  Next  day  she  goes  to  festival  in  sea-coloured  dress  and  a  grander 
carriage ;   and  on  the  third  day  in  the  sky-coloured  dress.     The  prince  is 
enraptured,  flings  himself  at  her  feet,  and  throws  into  her  lap  a  jewel,  which 
she  keeps.~(lo)  Returning  to  the  palace,  he  falls  sick  with  love,  and  cannot 
leave  his  bed.     lie  will  not  take  his  broth.     Queen  sends  everyone  to  try  and 
tempt  him,  but  in  vain.     Only  the  poultry-maid  is  left,  and  the  queen  bids  her 
go.     She  answers  :  *'  Nonsense  !    Queen,  why  lease  me  ?     What  am  I  to  the 
prince  that  he  should  take  broth  from  my  hand?     But  let  me  make  some  to 
send  him." — (n)  Queen  agree!",  and  poultry- maid  puts  into  the  cup  of  broth 
the  jewel  which  the  prince  gave  her.    When  he  sees  it  he  springs  out  of 
bed,  saying  he  is  quite  well,  and  is  going  to  marry  the  girl  who  has  charge  of 
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the  fowls.  She  is  sat  for,  and  appears  dressed  as  at  the  festival. — (ra)  There 
is  great  joy  and  feasting,  and  Princess  Mary  marrief  the  prince.— (13)  Bat 
she  forgeis  to  call  Labismina  by  her  name,  so  &he  is  not  disenchanted.  And 
that  is  why  to  this  day  the  sea  roars  and  grows  furious  at  timesi 


94  Rozpraivy  /  Spraivozdania^  etc.  (Dissertations  et  Comptes-rendus 
des  Seances  de  la  Faculty  de  Philologie  de  TAcademic  des 
Sciences  [de  Cracovie]^  14  vols.,  1874-1892).  Vol.  ix,  pp. 
194-197.  (Taken  down  in  dialect,  very  carefully  and  faith- 
fully, from  the  neighbourhood  of  Wadowicc,  near  to  Cracow. 
— />r.  Karlowicz,) 

"The  Story  of  an  Orphan." 

(1)  Stepmother  favours  her  own  daughter  and  ill-treats  orphan. — (a)  In- 
stead of  taking  her  to  church,  she  pretends  to  have  upset  some  oatmeal  into 
the  dust-heap,  and  makes  heroine  separate  the  oatmeal  from  the  sweepings. — 
[3)  Heroine  goes  to  well  to  get  water;  a  beautiful  lady  comes  forth  from 
well,  gives  her  a  dress  like  sun  and  moon,  and  gold  shoes,  promises  to 
perform  task  for  her,  and  sends  her  to  church.  Everyone  is  greatly  aston. 
i&hed. — (4}  All  happens  the  saitie  next  Sunday.  The  king's  son  runs  after 
heroine  when  she  leaves  the  church  ;  the  Virgin  causes  her  to  be  wrapped  in 
mist,  and  so  she  escapes  pursuit — (5)  Third  Sunday  tar  is  spread,  and 
heroine's  shoe  remains  sticking  to  it. — (6]  Prince  arranges  a  ball,  and  invites 
all  the  girls.  The  shoe  is  tried^  but  in  vain. — {7)  Search  is  made  througboni 
the  country.  Stepmother,  seeing  the  king's  people  coming,  hides  heroine 
under  a  trough,  and  cuts  own  daughter's  foot  so  that  it  shall  go  into  the  shoe. 
— (S)  But  the  cock  flies  on  to  the  trough  and  sings  out  that  the  owner  of  the 
shoe  is  underneath. — (9)  The  shoe  is  tried  on  heroine,  the  mystery  explained, 
and  the  prince  marries  her. 


95  Eero  Salmki.ainen,  Taks  and  Fahks  of  the  Finns,  Part  I. 
Edited  by  Eero  Salmelainen.  Helsingfors,  187 1.  Pp.  59-67. 
No.  VII,  i.  (Collected  in  Russian  Carelia  by  E.  Lbnnrot.  1836. 
No.  III.) 

"The  Wonderful  Birch-Tree," 

(1)  An  old  man  and  woman  have  an  only  daughter.  loosing  a  sheep,  Ihey 
go  in  different  directions,  but  seek  it  in  vain.  Approaching  the  woman,  an 
Ogress  says,  "Spit  into  my  kmfe->healh,  pass  between  my  legs,  turn  into  a 
black  sheep,"  and  changes  her  into  a  sheep,  while  she  herself  takes  the  form  of 
the  woman.  Calling  to  the  man,  the  Ogress  says  she  has  found  the  sheep, 
and  they  both  go  home  ;  then,  that  they  must  kill  the  sheep.  The  daughter 
nuts  to  the  sheep'pen,  tells  her  mother  of  this,  and  is  warned  not  to  cat  any 
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ofhcTp  but  to  gather  her  bones  and  bury  them  in  the  hcadUnd  of  the  field. 
The  *hecp  is  then  Lilled,  Ihe  dftughler  refuses  to  eat  any  of  it,  buries  the  bones 
as  directed,  and  therefrom  springs  a  great  and  very  beautiful  birch  tree.  ^ 
(2)  In  time  the  Ogress  gives  birth  to  a  daughter,  and  plagues  the  man's 
daughter  in  every  way.  Once  Ihe  king  holds  a  great  feast,  to  which  all  are 
invited,  including  the  poor,  the  lame,  and  the  blind.  Before  ihe  Ogress  and 
her  daughter  start  off  with  the  man  to  the  feast,  she  up<;ets  Ihe  stove,  sprinkles 
a  quarter- measure  of  barley  over  it,  and  tells  Ihe  man's  daughter  she  must 
collect  (he  barley  in  Ihe  measure  and  put  the  stove  to  rights  before  evening, 
or  she  will  eat  her.  The  girl  tries  to  do  so,  but  soon  finds  her  labour  in  vain. 
So,  going  to  her  mother's  grave,  she  weeps,  till  her  mother  asks  her  the 
reason.  After  hearing  it  she  tells  her  daughter  to  take  a  branch  from  the 
birch,  and  with  it  sweep  crosswise  on  the  stove,  when  everything  will  get 
arranged.  The  girl  does  so  ;  the  barley  collects  into  the  measure,  and  the 
stove  resumes  ii&  place.  Returning  to  the  birch,  she  is  told  by  her  mother  to 
tiathe  at  one  side  of  the  burch,  to  douse  herself  at  another,  and  dress  herself  at 
a  third  Aide.  Doing  this,  she  becomes  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  Ihe  world, 
gets  beautiful  clothes,  and  a  horse  with  hair  partly  of  gold,  silver,  and  some- 
thing better.  Motmting.  she  gallops  lo  the  king's  castle  ;  is  met  by  the  king's 
SOD,  and  led  within.  Everyone  admires,  but  no  one  recognises  her.  They  sit 
side  by  side  at  the  head  of  the  table,  but  the  daughter  of  the  Ogress,  who  is 
ander  it  munchirg  bones,  gels  a  kick  from  the  king's  son,  thinking  she  waj  a 
dog.  which  breaks  her  arm. — (3)  When  leaving  the  castle  to  go  home,  the 
girl  leaves  her  ring  slicking  to  the  door-handle,  which  the  king's  son  had 
tarred,  and  has  no  time  to  remove  it.  Hurrying  back  to  the  birch,  she 
undresses,  leaves  the  horse  there,  and  goes  behind  the  stove.  T\\e  Ogress, 
on  her  return,  explains  that  while  the  king's  son  was  carrying  ber  daughter 
she  fell  and  broke  her  arm. — {4)  Next  day  much  the  same  incidents  lecur, 
though  now  it  is  a  quarter- measure  of  flax-seed  ihe  girl  must  gaiher  up  ;  the 
king^s  son  breaks  the  Irg  of  the  Ogress's  daughter  under  the  table  ;  the  girPs 
golden  ear*ring  sticks  to  the  door-posr,  which  the  king's  son  had  tarred,  and 
this  lime  she  tells  her  mother  of  its  loss,  but  is  promised  a  better  one. — 
{5}  Next  day  the  same  events  occur,  though  now  the  Ogress  spills  the  same 
quantity  of  milk  for  the  girl  to  collect ;  the  Ogress's  daughter  has  her  eye 
kicked  out  under  the  table  ;  the  girl  loses  her  gold  shoes,  which  stick  to  the 
tarred  threshold. — (6)  The  king's  son,  wishing  to  know  who  was  the  owner  of 
articles  left  slicking  in  the  tar,  has  another  feast  prepared  on  the  fourth  day. 
Before  starting  thither  the  Ogress  attaches  a  washing-bat  to  her  daughter  for 
a  leg,  a  pancake*rollt:r  for  an  arm,  and  a  horse-dropping  for  an  eye  ;  whoever*s 
finger,  ear,  and  feet  fit  the  rings  and  shoes  in  possession  of  the  king's  son  is  to 
be  his  bride.  All  present  try  them  on  in  vain.  He  sends  finally  fur  Cituler- 
ella,  but  the  Ogress  prevents  his  giving  her  the  articles  to  try  on,  and  makes 
him  give  them  to  her  daughter,  whose  finger,  feet,  and  ears  she  files  down  uU 
the  rings  and  shoes  fit.  So  he  has  to  marry  the  Ogress's  daughter,  but,  being 
ashamed  of  being  married  in  the  castle,  goes  for  a  few  days  to  her  home. 
When  he  is  about  to  return  to  ihe  castle,  Cinderella  makes  herself  known,  and 
he  takes  her  as  well  as  his  bride  with  him.     Having  to  pass  a  river,  he  pushes 
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the  Oj^rtts^s  dauf^hter  into  it  for  s  bridge,  and  passes  OTcr  it  with  Cinderella. 
There  the  former  has  to  remain  as  a  brid(;e,  ami  in  her  grief  %ays,  "  May  a 
hollow  golden  stalk  grow  out  of  my  navel  ;  perhaps  my  mother  will  f^et  koow* 
ledge  of  it,''  Immediately  a  hollow  golden  &talk  grows  out  of  her  on  the 
bridge.— (7)  The  king's  son  lakes  Cinderella  as  his  bride;  they  go  to  the 
birch  on  her  mother's  grave,  and  get  from  there  all  soils  of  treasures  of  gold 
and  silver,  besides  a  splendid  horse,  on  which  they  ride  lo  the  castl&  At  the 
same  time  the  birch  completely  disappears.  In  time  the  bride  is  delivered  of 
a  son.  The  Ogress,  hearing  of  this,  and  believing  she  is  her  daughter^  goes  Co 
the  castle,  and  on  her  way,  seeing  the  golden  stalk,  is  about  to  cut  ir.  lier 
daughter  cries  out  not  lo  cut  her  navel,  and  that  she  is  the  bridge.  The 
Ogress  smashes  it,  hurries  to  castle,  and  says  lo  Cinderella  :  "Spit  into  my 
knife-fheath,  bewitch  my  knife-blade,  turn  into  a  reindeer."  Though  she 
neither  spits  nor  does  anything  else,  she  is  changed  into  a  reindeer,  and  the 
Ogress's  daughter  replaces  her.  The  infant  being  very  restless  from  want  of 
milk,  its  father  goes  to  old  widow  for  advice,  and  is  told  his  wife  is  in  the 
forest  in  the  shape  of  a  reindeer,  and  his  present  wife  is  the  Ogress's  daughter. 
When  he  asks  how  he  can  get  her  back,  the  widow  telU  him  to  let  her  take  the 
child  into  the  forest.  When  she  goes  for  it  the  Ogress  objects,  but  the  king's 
son  insists  on  her  taking  it.  In  the  forest  the  widow  sings  to  the  reindeer, 
which  then  comes  and  suckles  her  child,  and  tells  the  woman  to  bring  it 
again  next  day. — (8)  Next  day  the  Ugress  again  objects,  but  the  widow  takes  it 
to  the  reindeer  as  before.  The  child  becomes  extremely  beautiful,  and  its 
father  asks  widow  if  it  is  possible  his  wife  can  regain  her  human  shape.  The 
widow  does  not  know,  but  tells  him  to  go  to  the  forest,  and  when  the  reindeer 
throws  off  its  skin  he  is  to  burn  it  while  she  is  searching  his  wife's  head.  AH 
this  is  done,  and  she  resumes  her  human  <;hape  ;  but  not  tiking  to  be  seen 
naked,  she  turns  into  a  spinning  wheel,  a  washtng-vat,  a  spindle,  etc,  all  of 
which  her  husband  destroys  till  she  becomes  human  again.  — (9)  On  their 
letuTQ  to  the  casLte  he  orders  a  huge  fire  to  be  made  under  the  bath  with  tar, 
and  its  approach  lo  be  covered  with  brown  and  blue  cloth.  Then  he  invites 
the  Ogres&^s  daughter  to  take  a  bath.  She  and  her  mother,  in  stepping  over 
the  cluih,  fall  a  depth  of  three  fathums  into  ihe  fire  and  tar.  Striking  the 
ground  with  her  little  finger,  the  Ogrevs  screams  out,  "  May  worms  come 
upon  the  earth,  insects  fill  the  air^  for  the  torment  of  mankindT^ 


96         Ibid.,  pp,  68-73.     No.  VII,  ii.     (Collected  by  J.  Cajan  in 
Ru&sian  Carelia.      1836.    No.  VIII.) 

"The  Marvellous  Oak." 

(l)  A  roan  and  woman  had  an  only  daughter,  a  pretty,  lidy  giil, 
mother  dying,  her  father  marries  an  Ogress,  unwittingly,  with  a  grown  up 
daughter.  The  two  latter  plague  her  in  every  way. — (2)  The  king  holds 
a  great  feast,  to  which  all  are  invited — the  poor,  lame,  and  the  blind. 
When  the  Ogress  with  her  daughter  starts  for  it,   her  stepdaughter,  who 
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wUhca  to  accompany  tbein,  is  angiily  told  she  is  not  wanted.  The  Ogress 
knoclts  over  the  Btovr^  upitets  a  qaarier-meaAure  of  barley  over  it,  and  tells 
ihe  girl  she  must  pui  everyihinu  as  it  was  by  her  return. — (3)  Weeping  Rhe 
Ijocs  to  the  grave  of  her  mother,  who  hands  her  a  switch,  tclli  her  to  stiike 
11  crosswise  against  ilic  stove,  an<l  her  ta>k  will  be  executed.  She  lioes  as 
advised  ;  the  Imrley-grains  collect  in  the  measure,  and  the  stove  lesumeb  its 
former  state. — (4!  On  her  way  to  the  ca&tle  the  Ogre&s  meet*  a  ram  with 
a  pair  oi  shears  on  its  horns,  which  implnres  her  to  shear  it  and  lake  the  wool 
as  a  reward.  She  rudely  declines.  Soon  she  meets  an  old  beggar-min,  who 
VLski  her  10  scarcri  his  head,  for  which  he  will  give  his  staff,  and  gets 
a  similar  answer.— (5)  After  perfurmtog  her  task,  Cmderclla  staris  after  the 
ocfaer«  ;  meets  the  ram,  is  asked  the  same  qucition,  complies,  and  gels  the 
wool  for  her  pairu.  She  also  complieii  wiih  the  old  beggar's  request,  re- 
ceives his  staff  AS  a  reward,  and  is  told  that  further  on  she  will  find  a  gre*!  oak, 
which  she  is  to  strike  crcswbe  with  ihc  staff,  when  it  will  open  up  all  sorts 
of  good  ihings  for  her.  Sbc  docs  this,  and  finds  treasures  in  the  centre  of 
Ihe  oak.  Clothing  herself  beautifully,  she  lakes  a  fine  horse  ami  gallops  10 
ihe  casile.  There  she  is  {^iven  pleniy  to  eat  and  drink  ;  tmt.  though  ail  are 
as  onished  at  the  beauiiful  strange',  none  recognise  her.  While  the  guests 
are  eaiing,  ihe  Ogress's  daughter  is  under  the  table  gnawing  Iwnes,  where  she 
it  kicked,  and  lo^es  an  eye.  After  feasting.  Cinderella  gcca  hrme,  but  is 
followed  by  the  people.  She  throws  away  ber  ring,  and,  while  the  people 
are  looking  for  it,  gallops  back  to  the  oak.  Here  ^c  changes  her  clothes, 
goes  and  hits  behind  the  stove.  On  the  relurn  of  the  Ogress  and  her  daughter, 
Cinderella  asks  what  they  have  s  en,  and  team*  they  saw  the  most  !>eautiful 
Rirl  imaginable.  '*  Was  it  not  I?"  says  CindeieUa,  a  remark  which  is 
leccived  with  scorn.— (6)  Next  day,  before  returning  to  Ihe  castle,  the  Ogitts 
again  overturns  ibe  stove,  sifts  rye  over  it,  and  gives  the  girl  the  same  oiders 
as  before.  From  ber  mother  she  again  gels  the  switch,  therewith  puts  all  to 
rights,  goes  to  the  oak,  dresses  splendidly,  dashes  off  to  the  castle,  and  is 
entertained  as  before.  The  Ogrtss's  daughter,  when  under  the  table,  has  an 
arm  broken.  This  time  Cinderella  throws  away  an  ear-iing  for  the  people  to 
pick  up,  and  the  same  incidents  follow  as  before.  H  7)  The  third  day  the 
Ogress,  before  suning,  breaks  the  stove,  spill;;  turnip-seed,  and  gives  Cinder- 
ella the  same  order  as  before.  At  the  oak  she  gets  6ner  clothes  than  before, 
and  a  horse  the  hair  of  which  is  partly  gold  and  partly  silver,  on  which  she  hdes 
to  Ihe  castle  ;  she  sits  at  the  end  of  the  table.  This  time  the  Ogress's 
daughter  has  a  leg  broken  under  the  table.  When  taking  her  departure,  to 
avoid  being  caught,  Cinderella  throws  away  her  goldrn  ihoe,  and,  while  they 
are  looking  for  it,  makes  her  escape  unrecognibcd  home.  The  Ogress  and 
her  daughter  ridicule  hrr  when  she  says  she  has  been  at  the  csstle. — (8)  Oo 
thefonith  day  a  feast  is  held,  to  which  all  are  invited,  todi5u»>ver  who  owns  the 
ring,  ear-ring,  and  golden  shoe.  The  Ogress  puts  on  her  daughter  a  washing* 
bat  as  a  leg,  a  pancske- roller  ss  an  arm.  and  a  horse-dropping  as  an  eye,  and 
goes  to  the  castle.  The  king  announces  that  whoever  can  6(  on  the  rings 
and  shoe  is  to  be  his  son's  bride.  All  the  girls  try  them  on,  but  in  vain. 
The  Ogress  tries,  by  cutting  at  and  filing  her  daughter's  leg  and  hand,  to 
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make  them  Bt,  but  wilhoat  succes*.  The  king  then  orden  CinderelU  to  be 
brought  from  behiod  the  stove.  She  could  not  go  to  the  oak,  but  had  to  go 
in  her  working-clothes  all  over  a&hea.  All  the  articles  fit  her.  The  king's 
ton  U  alarmed  at  having  to  take  such  a  bride.  He  t«kes  her  from  palace  to 
palace  to  show  her  his  possession^  and  she  asks  him  to  see  what  she  has  got. 
She  takes  him  to  the  oak,  strikes  it  with  her  staff;  they  take  what  they 
please;  the  bridegroom  no  longer  regrets  bis  marriige;  they  go  home  azHl 
live  happily. 


97    Ibid.^  pp.  73-77.       No.  VII,  ill      (Collected  in  Tavastland  by 
A.  E.  Nylander.     1850-1.    No.  XXXIII.) 

"The  Three  Sisters." 

(l)  There  are  three  sisters,  two  good  and  one  worse,  but  all  beautifuL 
Their  parents  dying  suddenly,  they  have  to  go  into  serrice.  The  two  elder 
ones  propose  taking  tervice  at  the  king's  castle,  and,  being  proud,  will  not 
let  the  youngest  accompany  them.  On  their  way  they  encounter  a  pig  with 
a  trough  in  front  of  it,  which  it  uks  them  to  remove  or  it  will  burst.  They 
scornfully  refuse.  Then  they  meet  a  cow  with  a  pail  attached  to  iU  horns. 
She  asks  them  to  milk  her,  to  drink  the  milk  as  a  reward,  to  throw  the 
remainder  on  her  hocks,  and  replace  the  pail.  This  they  decline  to  do. 
Next  ihey  meet  an  old  man,  who  ai>ks  to  have  his  head  searched,  offering  his 
staff  as  a  reward.  This,  too,  Ihey  refuse  to  do.  On  reaching  the  castle  they 
enter  the  service  of  the  king. — (a)  The  youngest  sister  thinks  of  offering 
herself  as  swineherd  at  the  castle,  and  starts  thilher.  Encountering  the  pig 
and  hearing  its  request,  she  removes  the  trough.  Meeting  the  cow  and 
bearing  its  request,  &he  cheerfully  complies.  She  also  searches  the  old  man*B 
head;  is  given  his  staff,  and  told  if  she  strikes  a  certain  lock  near  the  castle 
ahe  will  find  there  whatever  she  wishes  or  needs.  She  then  goes  to  the  castle 
and  is  taken  on  as  swineherd. — (3)  Her  sisters  continue  (o  annoy  her,  and  on 
Sunday  give  her  one  bean  and  one  grain  of  corn  to  cook  their  dinner  of, 
while  they  arc  at  church.  While  she  is  crying  over  this  task,  the  old  man 
thai  had  given  her  the  staff  tells  her  to  go  to  church  and  he  will  cook.  She 
goes  to  the  rock,  strikes  it,  obtains  from  it  a  beautiful  carriage,  horses,  and 
6ne  clothes,  and  drives  to  church.  All  are  astonished  at  her  beauty,  but  no 
one  knows  her.  After  leaving  church  she  drives  back  hastily,  changes  her 
clothes,  and  walks  to  the  castle.  Her  sisters  find  the  food  so  good  ihey  can 
say  nothing,  and  speak  of  the  hesotiful  girl  they  saw  in  church. — (4)  Next 
Sunday  the  same  occurs  again,  but  the  young  kiig.  who  happened  to  be  in 
church,  hunies  after  her  without  being  able  to  overtake  her.— (5)  Next 
Sunday  the  two  sitters  again  go  to  churcli,  leavicg  the  youngest  one  at  home, 
ivho,  after  getting  fine  clothes,  a  carriage,  and  money  from  ihe  rock,  follows 
them.  In  leaving  church  her  shoe  sticks  to  the  threshold,  which  the  king 
has  had  tarred.  The  people  try  to  catch  her,  but  &he  scatters  the  money 
among  them,  and  all  but  the  king  itop  to  pick  it  np.  He  follows  so  closely 
behind  hcf  that  she  haa  only  time  to  throw  a  skin  orer  her  Bne  clothes  and 
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escape  home. — (6)  The  king  Ukcs  the  golden  shoe,  assembles  the  people,  and 
announces  be  will  marry  whomsoever  it  tits.  All  tlie  ^irU  try  it  on  in  vain. 
The  elder  sisters  file  down  and  whittle  their  toes  to  no  purpose.  At  last  the 
king  sends  for  the  swincherd-gtrl,  and  the  shoe  exactly  fits.  In  putting  it  on 
the  king  notices  her  golden  dress  under  the  >kin-coat,  which  he  pulls  off,  and, 
guessing  she  is  the  beauty  he  had  seen  in  church,  a&kit  her  to  be  his  bride. 
The  wedding  la  held  with  great  joy,  but  the  cider  liUters  could  not  be  present, 
as  their  icet  were  damaged  from  Ihe  tiling  and  whittling. 


Samfann,   viii.     1887.     Pp.    178-179.     A   Swedish   version    by    98 
Olaus    Laurentii   Caliuaricnsis,    161 2.     (Contributed    to   the 
magazine  by  H.  Schiick.) 

**ClNDERKLLA." 

(I)  A  fanner  would  compel  his  daughter  to  marry  the  man-servant. — (2) 
The  bull  comforts  her,  and  offers  to  caixy  her  off  on  his  back. — (3)  They 
pass  through  an  oak  wood  ;  the  bull  forbids  her  touching  a  leaf,  but  she  plucks 
one,  places  it  in  her  bosom,  and  instantly  she  is  clad  in  brass.  A  wolf  attacks 
them,  but  is  put  to  death  by  the  horns  of  the  bull.-  (4)  They  traverse  a  hazel- 
wood  ;  heroine  takes  a  leaf,  and  is  clad  in  silver.  Two  wolves  attack  them, 
and  are  slain. — (5)  Heroine  plucks  a  leaf  in  the  limt;  tree  wood.  Bull  says, 
"  When  I  ara  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wolves,  flay  roc  and  put  on  my  hide  ; 
cut  otf  my  left  horn  to  keep  your  dresses  in." — (6)  Heroine  reaches  king's 
castle,  and  is  hired  as  cook's  help. — (7)  On  Sunday  she  asks  leave  [to  go  to 
diurch], 
[The  above  fragment  was  found  in  Codex  £.  8,  Upsala.] 


August  Schleicher,  Litmtisdie  Mdrchen^  Sprichworie^  Rdisel 
und  Litdcr^  gesammclt  und  iibersetzt  von.  Weimar,  1857. 
Pp.  10-12, 

"The  BEAUTiruL  Princess." 

(t)  King  has  beautiful  wife,  with  stars  round  her  brow,  a  sun  on  the  top, 
and  a  moon  at  the  back,  of  her  head.  But  she  soon  dies,  leaving  a  daughter 
as  lovely  as  herself. — (2}  King  travels  far,  seeking  another  wife,  but  finding 
none  so  fair  as  the  first,  determines  to  marry  his  daughter. —(3)  She  objects, 
but  cannot  make  him  relinquish  hU  purpose.  She  therefore  demands,  first,  a 
dress  of  louse-skins,  a  silver  drcsi»,  a  diimond  ring,  and  a  gold  shoe.  King 
gives  her  alL— (4)  On  the  eve  of  the  wedding,  heroine  goes  to  ask  advice  of 
old  woman,  who  tells  her  to  pack  all  her  things,  and  leave  home  that  night. 
Next  morning  king  seeks  her  in  vain. — (5)  She  conies  to  a  river,  and  gets 
into  a  boat.  Ferry-man  refuses  to  row  her,  and,  unle^^  she  will  have  him,  he 
will  drown  her  instantly.     She  will  not  accept  him,  and  he  throws  her  out  of 
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the  boat. —  (6)  She  springs  on  to  the  bat*k,  and  wslks  on  till  she  cornea  to  a 
rock.  *•  O  (iod !"  she  iiys,  *'  if  only  this  were  a  room**  ;  and  the  rock  opens 
into  a  room,  which  she  enten..  She  finds  everything  *he  could  wish.  She 
leaves  her  fine  clothes  here,  and  comes  ouL  The  toom  becomes  a  rock  again. 
— (7)  She  conies  to  a  house,  and  offers  herself  as  scullion  [A it  hfnf>riuiel\.  Her 
hrolher  lives  here  as  secretary— for  he  also  had  left  bis  fathei's  houi»e— and 
has  a  servant  to  wait  upon  him.  When  he  calls  his  servant  to  fetch  him 
water,  or  his  boots,  heroine  always  runs  to  take  them,  and  be  throws  ihem 
at  her  heels.  ~  (8)  She  asks  her  mistfcss  to  aHlow  her  lu  go  home,  bat  goes 
instead  to  the  rock,  which  becomes  a  room  as  hhe  draws  near.  She  dons 
her  fine  clothes,  and  a  carriage  appears  to  take  her  to  church. — (9)  The 
secretary  is  ihcic,  and  notices  the  lovely  girl»  and  goes  again  the  following 
Sunday  for  the  sake  of  seeing  her.  But  mistress  has  told  her  she  must  get 
home  earlier  than  the  sccreiary.— do]  One  day  she  Is  late,  and  has  not  lime 
to  doff  fine  dtess,  but  puts  evtry-day  clothes  on  over  iL— (11)  Secretary  sends 
his  servant  to  fetch  her  to  search  his  head.  She  will  not  go,  »ayirg  she  has 
never  bicn  wanted  yet,  and  is  not  wanted  now.  But  when  servant  is  sent  a 
second  lime  for  her,  she  is  obliged  to  g*.  With  his  head  on  her  knees,  the 
secretary  examines  her  clothes,  and  comes  upon  the  mantle.— (is)  Then  be 
gets  up  and  tears  the  kerchief  from  her  head,  and  recognises  his  lister.  They 
leave  the  house  together,  but  none  knows  whither  they  go. 


297    Beknhard  Schmidt,  Griechische  Manhtn^  Sagen  und  Voikslieder. 
IveipKtgj  1877.     Pp.  93-98.     No.  XTI.     (From  Zakynlhos.) 

*'The  Dragon." 

( I )  King,  out  hunting,  follows  a  stag  till  it  Tanishe.s,  and  he  finds  himself  in 
a  garden.  He  opens  a  door,  which  leads  to  another  garden  with  trees  of 
gold  and  plants  of  diamonds.  He  plucks  a  rose,  and  a  long  thread  springs 
out  and  winds  itscrlf  round  him  till  he  cannot  move.  Sadden!}'  a  dragon  ap- 
pears with  great  noise,  and  makes  king  promise  to  bring  one  of  his  daughter* 
in  a  month's  time  lo  be  his  wife— (2)  Kirg  returns  home  very  sorrowful. 
Children  ask  why,  and  he  tells  them.  Two  elder  daughters  will  not  consent 
to  go  to  dragon,  but  youngest  offers  herself  willingly.  At  the  appointed  lime 
king  takes  her  to  dragon,  who  meets  them  with  great  retinue,  and  dad  in  gold 
and  splendour.  He  condurts  heroine  to  a  magnificent  palace.  After  the 
wedding  the  king  returns  home,  the  dragon  having  gifted  him  with  great 
wealth,  and  bidden  him  come  whenever  he  will  to  visit  bis  daughter.^3) 
Every  day  the  dragon  leaves  the  castle,  after  kissing  his  wife  and  forbidding 
her  to  enter  one  particular  room.  One  day,  when  he  has  gone  away  for 
three  months,  she  opens  the  forbidden  room,  and  sees  before  her  a  deep  pit 
with  a  young  man  in  it,  groaning  and  wailing.  She  determines  to  rescue  him, 
throws  htm  a  rope,  and  draws  him  up.  He  is  a  piince  whom  tbe  dragon  had 
wounded  and  cast  into  the  pit.  She  heals  his  wounds,  and  in  three  weeks  he 
is  well— (4)  Then  she  bids  him  go  forth,  and,  in  order  to  rescue  her,  gel  a 
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I'^rgc  gold  chest  which  opens  from  insidct  and  bring  it  to  palace  that  she  may 
buy  it.  Then  she  will  hide  inside  chest,  and  the  dragon,  having  lost  her,  will 
sell  it,  so  as  not  to  be  reminded  of  her.  She  tells  the  prince  not  to  let  his 
mother  kiu  him  when  he  gets  home,  or  he  will  foi^et  her.  — (5I  Prince  goe» 
home,  orders  gold  chest,  and  does  not  kiss  his  mother ;  but  in  the  night  she 
comes  to  his  room  and  kisses  him,  and  nett  morning  he  has  forgotten  every* 
thing. ^  When  goldfimilh  brings  the  gold  chest  prince  says  he  nerer  ordered 
it,  and  poldsmith  tries  to  sell  it  elsewhere. — (6]  Chance  brings  him  lo  the 
place  wh:re  the  dragon  d#ells,  and  the  princess  buys  the  che&t,,  telling  the 
goldsmith  to  rehirn  and  buy  it  back  in  two  months'  time,  and  take  it  to  the 
place  where  dwells  the  prince  whom  she  had  delivered.— (7)  In  this  way  the 
chest  comes  at  length  into  the  possession  of  the  prince,  and  be  puts  it  in  his 
own  room.  The  queen  seia  food  for  the  prince  in  his  room,  and  during  his 
absence,  heroine  gets  oat  of  the  che  t  and  eats  it.  Queen  tells  him  to  stay  at 
home  one  day  and  see  what  happens,  and  in  this  way  heroine  is  discovercJ. 
The  moment  he  sees  her  he  recollects  her,  and  pleads  for  forgiveness  for 
having  forgotten  her.  He  asks  his  mother  to  send  him  a  double  portion 
of  food  daity — ^8)  Some  time  passes,  and  the  prince  has  to  go  away  to  the 
war.  He  btgi  mother  lo  have  food  taken  to  his  room  every  day  a.<*  usual,  and 
on  no  account  to  have  the  chest  mored.  Prince  Has  an  aunt  ivhoife  daughter 
wishes  to  mairy  him.  Aunt  notices  that  ^ince  he  has  had  the  gold  chest  he 
has  not  cared  so  much  about  her  daughter.  So  she  begs  quc;n  to  lend  her 
the  gold  chest  one  day  for  a  banquet  ;  queen  consents,  and  direclly  aunt  has 
chest  in  her  possession  she  gives  orders  for  it  to  be  thrown  on  the  fire, — (9) 
When  heroine  hears  this  she  gets  out.  changes  into  a  bird,  and  flics  away. 
Then  the  aunt  gives  the  chest  Ijack.  When  prince  returns  and  finds  it  empty 
he  questions  molhcr,  who  fays  it  has  not  been  moved. — (lo)  Prince  falls  ill, 
and  sits  every  day  at  the  window  weeping.  One  day  he  hears  a  noise,  and  a 
bird  Hies  into  the  rc»m  and  changes  into  a  girl.  He  is  overjoyed,  questions 
her,  and  sends  for  a  priest  to  marry  them  secretly.  Then  he  tells  his  aunt  he 
is  going  to  marry  her  daughter  in  a  few  days. — (ll)  Everything  is  made 
ready  ;  the  bride  sits  by  the  bridegroom,  his  wife  being  also  present.  When 
the  priest  bids  him  lead  his  bride  forward  he  takes  his  wife  by  the  hand,  pro- 
claims  her  his  wife  before  them  all,  and  relates  all  that  has  happened.  The 
aont  and  her  daughter  are  beheaded,  and  the  rest  live  happily. 


Christian  Schneller,  Miirchin  ttnd  Sa^en  aus  Walschtiroi.     268 
Innsbruck,  1867.     Talc  No.  XXIV,  pp.  59-63. 

*'AsCHENBRdDEL." 

(1)  A  rich  old  man,  thiakiog  he  must  shortly  die,  calls  his  three  daughters 
to  choose  gifts  from  him.  Eldest  asks  for  gold  ear*rings  ;  second,  for  beautiful 
new  dress ;    and  youngest,  who    is    very  beautiful,  begs  for  father's  sword. 

^  See  DoU  S& 
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This  is  a  mafric  sworr).  Its  possessor  has  only  to  give  an  order  for  U  to  be 
execttted.  Father  gives  desired  gifts,  even  the  sword,  thinking  he  will  no 
longer  De«l  it,  as  he  is  dyin{;.  But  he  lives  yet  a  long  time.  One  day 
heroine  asks  leave  to  go  forth  into  the  world  to  seek  her  fortune.  Father  is 
amusetl,  and  asks  whether,  being  a  (^irl,  she  does  not  fear  to  go  alone.  She 
replies  that,  having  the  sword,  no  harrn  can  befall  her,  and  she  wants  to  seek 
husband  for  herself. — {2)  Father  gives  permission,  and  she  sets  out,  hiding 
aword  under  her  clothes.  She  comes  to  a  large  town,  where  she  takes  service, 
V/hilst  sweeping  and  dusting  rooms  of  a  morning  she  notices  large  palace 
opposite,  belonging  to  handsome  youn^'  count.  He  is  often  sad  and  moody, 
and  parents  urge  him  to  marry,  but  no  one  pleases  him  enough.  Heroine 
sees  him  often,  and  falls  in  love  with  him  ;  at  length  leaves  present  service  to 
be  kitchen-maid  at  palace-  She  must  remain  all  day  on  the  hearth,  and  being 
covered  with  ashes  she  is  called  ABchenbrodel.— (3)  Young  count  says  he  will 
go  to  ball.  Mother  is  pleased,  hoping  it  will  cheer  him.  Aschenbrodel  has 
overheard,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  started  goes  to  her  room,  washes  herself, 
takes  sword,  and  asks  it  for  lovely  sky-blue  dress,  and  carriage  and  horses. 
In  this  way  she  goes  to  ball  where  young  count  is,  and  is  noticed  by  all.  She 
speaks  first  to  count,  who  is  loo  shy  to  ask  whence  she  comes,  but  is  very 
happy  dancing  with  her.  After  first  round  she  slips  away  home,  dons  her  old 
clothes,  and  returns  to  kitchen.  Count,  in  high  spirits,  lells  mother  what  he 
has  seen,  "  How  lovely  she  was  !"  *'  Not  more  so  than  I,"  says  Aschen- 
brodel ;  but  he  seises  shovel,  and  strikes  her  with  it  for  interfering. — (4)  Next 
night  he  goes  again  to  ball,  meaning  not  to  let  beauty  escape  this  time. 
Heroine  attends  as  before  in  dress  like  stars.  Count  asks  whence  she  comes> 
and  she  says,  **  From  Shovelstroke",  and  escapes  from  him  after  first  round. 
Vexed  and  love-stck,  coant  returns  home,  and  relates  all  to  his  mother. 
Heroine  puts  in  words  as  before,  and  he  hits  her  with  the  tongs.  Heroine 
withdraws  to  comer,  but  hears  mother  tell  him  to  take  diamond  ring  to-mor- 
row, and  put  it  on  lady's  finger  when  she  first  arrives. — (5)  Heroine  goes 
third  time  to  ball,  in  dress  like  the  sun,  the  glitter  of  which  people  cannot  at 
first  face.  Count  puts  ring  on  her  finger,  and  she  says  she  comes  from 
**  ToDg3-blow",  and  escapes  from  him  as  before.  iSick  and  sad,  he  tells  all  to 
his  mother,  then  takes  to  his  bed,  and  carmot  sleep  or  eat. — (6)  Next  morning 
heroine  asks  to  be  allowed  to  cook  his  food.  Mother  angrily  refuses  her. 
Following  day  she  begs  permission  at  least  to  take  plate  of  food  to  him,  and 
on  the  way  drops  in  ring.  Count  linds  ring,  and  asks  mother  who  can  have 
put  it  there.  Heroine  is  called,  but  says  they  must  wait  a  little.  She  hurries 
to  her  room,  washes,  and  pots  on  sun-dress,  then  appears  before  mother  aixl 
son. — (7)  He  recognises  her,  and  begs  forgiveness  for  baviog  struck  her. 
They  ore  married. 
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ScHorr  (Arthiir  und  Albert)  Wahchische  Mcirchen,     Stuttgart 
und  Tubingen,  1845.     Tale  No.  lU,  pp.  96-100. 

"Die  Kaisertochter  im  Schweinstall." 

{ 1)  An  emperor,  whoic  wife  is  dead,  determines  to  marry  his  own  daughter. 
Heroine  takes  counsel  of  nurse»  and  asks  father  first  to  provide  her  with  dress 
of  silver.  This  is  made  and  given  her,  and  she  next  demands  dress  of  gold, 
ten  times  more  costly  than  the  other  ;  and  thirdly,  a  diamond  dress  ten 
thousand  times  more  wonderful  still.  Thi$shea5ks,  knowing  that  her  father's 
kipydom  cannot  proTide  it.  But  in  time  this  too  is  supplied,  and,  greatly 
alarmed,  heroine  asks  for  one  day  more  for  meditation.  She  now  asks  for 
a  dress  mode  of  hideous  lousC'skins  and  bordered  with  skins  of  Heas.  Father 
is  angry,  but  gives  order  for  dress,  which  lakes  two  years  in  making.  Fol- 
lowing nurse*!)  advice,  heroine  makes  no  further  opposition,  but  enters  bridal 
chamber. — (2)  Then  asks  for  a  moment's  freedom,  and  when  father  fears  she 
intends  to  flee,  gives  him  end  of  string,  which  she  binds  round  her  left  Itand, 
and  says  he  hss  only  to  pull  it  if  she  is  too  long  away.  Then  she  stips 
away,  and  Ands  nurse  ready  with  an  old  goat  round  whose  horns  she  quickly 
ties  string.^  Heroine  donn  all  three  dresses,  and  outside  all  the  ugly  dress. 
Father  ^rows  impatient,  and  pu!U  at  string  ;  goat  pulls  in  return.  At  last  he 
goes  out  to  lind  daughter,  and  goat  butts  at  him.  Goes  back  to  chamber,  and 
calls  loudly  till  people  come,  headed  by  nurse.  Father  gives  vent  to  his  ragCi 
and  relates  what  has  happened.  Bids  them  remove  goat.  Then  nurse  screams, 
and  says  does  he  not  see  what  his  unnatural  conduct  has  brought  to  pass, 
for  God  has  transformed  his  daughter  to  this  hideous  homed  l>ca-st.  Thus 
convinced  of  his  wickedness,  father  dares  say  no  more  about  daughter. — 
(3)  Ateanwhile  heroine  escapes  to  forest,  and  lives  on  berries  and  nuts. 
Emperor's  son,  to  whom  forest  belongs,  comes  hunting  with  one  servant  He 
is  astoniiihed  at  sight  of  extraordinary  being,  and  aims  bow  at  it,  but,  Bnding 
it  does  not  move,  approaches,  and  takes  it  to  palace.  On  account  of  its 
loathsome  skin  it  is  given  into  care  of  swineherd,  who  puts  it  in  dirty  stable, 
above  which  is  hen-roost,  so  that  skin  gets  still  more  vile.  It  will  only  eal 
berries  and  nials,  refusing  other  food. — (4)  Soon  after  this  there  is  grand 
festival  in  the  town,  for  the  marriage  of  some  wealthy  lord.  All  fme  lords 
and  ladies  of  the  place  are  assembled,  and  is  the  evening  heroine  slips  off  her 
liideous  disguise,  and,  clad  in  silver  dress,  goes  to  wedding.  Prince  dances 
with  her,  admires  her  greatly,  and  gives  her  ring.  Towards  morning  she 
disappears,  and  returns  to  stall, — (5)  Second  evening  she  attends  ball  in  golden 
dress,  dances  with  prince  as  before,  and,  in  spite  of  his  care,  escapes  from  him 
unperceived. — (6)  Third  evening  she  goes  In  diamond  dress.  Prince  tries  to 
discover  who  she  is  and  whence  she  comes,  and  keeps  watch  on  her  ;  yet  she 
escapes  as  before. — (7)  Prince  falls  illand  keeps  his  bed.  A  friend  visits  him, 
and  has  breakfast  prepared.     Strange  animal  chances  to  enter  kitchen,  and 
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hegB  to  warm  itself  at  6re.  iCitchea-maid  lets  it  stay  by  the  hearth.  It  asks 
whom  the  milk  oo  the  fire  is  for,  and,  hearing  it  is  for  prince,  secretly  drops  in 
ring.  Having  wanxici  herself,  heroine  returns  to  stall,  and  dons  diamond 
dress.  Prince  breakfasts  with  friend,  and  ii  beyond  measure  astonished  to 
find  ring  at  bottom  of  milk-jug,  lie  sends  for  kttchea>roaid,  who  swear*  she 
knows  not  how  ring  got  into  milk.  Prince  inquires  who  besides  herself  was 
in  kitchen,  and  she  at  lut  confesses  strange  beast  was  there  wansing  herself. 
Immediately  prince  goes  with  his  friend  to  stable,  where  he  sees  beautiful 
princess  in  diamond  dress. — (S)  He  recognises  her  ;  she  tells  her  adventures, 
and  they  are  married. 


298  fd/t/.     Story  No.  IV,  pp.  100-105. 

**  UtE  Kaisertochter  Gansehirtin"  (The  PrincL'ss  Goose- 
girl). 


• 


(1)  An  emperor's  beautiful  daughter  has  jealous  stepmother,  who,  wishing 
to  be  rid  of  her,  urges  father  to  get  her  married.  Heroine  does  not  wUh  this, 
and  father  is  unwillingly  to  part  with  her. — (2)  During  his  absence  Eteproother 
locks  her  up,  giving  her  nothing  to  eat  or  drink  for  three  days.  On  the  fourth 
day  she  bends  her  a  !^ma]l  piece  of  bread  and  a  jug  of  wa^e^,  in  which  she  has 
thrown  a  young  snake.  Heroine,  dying  of  thirst,  swallows  snake  unwittingly.' 
Henceforward  she  gets  food  and  drink  enough,  though  still  a  prisoner.  Snake 
grows  rapidly.  Father  returns,  and  stepmother  calumniates  heroine,  -who 
in  vain  prolests  her  innocence  and  tcUs  of  her  imprisonment. — (3)  Father 
loves  heroine  too  dearly  to  order  her  death,  but  tells  her  to  go  forth  and  never 
see  him  more.  He  has  twelve  handsome  dresses  made  for  her,  all  of  which 
she  must  put  on,  and  outside  all  a  mantle  of  wood.  This  she  does,  weeping, 
whilst  wicked  slepmulber  secretly  rejoices. — (4)  Hunger  drives  heroine  out  of 
forest  into  town,  where  she  applies  for  service  at  palace  of  another  emperor. 
Servants  laui<h  at  her  appearance,  and  say  emperor  does  not  employ  wooden 
people.  Prince  passes  by,  and,  marvelling  at  wooden  dress,  questions  weeping 
heroine.  She  begs  to  be  employed  in  some  menial  service,  and  he  makes  her 
gooseherd,  and  gives  her  room  to  herself,  that  other  servants  shall  not  ill-treat 
her. — [5}  Next  day  heroine  drives  geese  into  meadow,  and  at  noon,  when 
geese  go  into  water,  she  takes  off  her  clothes  to  bathe.  Some  reapers,  whom 
she  has  not  noticed  at  work  near,  watch  her  in  great  astonishment  as  she  puts 
off  her  twelve  gorgeous  dresses,  and  at  night  they  tell  prince  about  wooden 
maiden. — (6)  Next  day  prince  hides  in  a  bush,  and  heroine  bathes  in  same 
spot  as  before.  He  is  entranced  with  her  beauty.  This  time,  in  resuming 
clothing,  she  leaves  off  six  of  the  dresses,  meaning  to  carry  them  home,  ns 
the  heat  is  so  great.     She  is  very  thirsty,  bnt  does  not  like  to  drink  of  water 
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in  which  the  hfts  bathed.  Perhaps  la  forget  her  thirst,  she  lies  down  under 
shadow  of  a  tree,  and  falls  asleep.  Then  prince  sees  from  between  her  half- 
closed  lips  a  hideous  snake  of  gre«  length  crawl  slowly  forth.  Me  is  horrified, 
draws  nearer,  and  throws  gold  ring  at  snake»  hitting  its  head,  and  making  it 
glide  away  and  disappear.  Heroine  is  aroused,  and  sits  up,  but  does  not  see 
prince,  who  quickly  hides.  She  thanks  God  fur  making  her  feel  so  well. 
Then  she  sees  ring  in  grass  before  her,  takes  it,  and  drires  geese  home. — (7) 
Prince  has  hurried  home  shorter  way,  and  meets  her  as  she  goes  to  her  room 
after  lending  geese,  and  asks  about  ring  on  her  finger.  She  answers,  shyly, 
that  it  is  a  find.  Prince  says  ring  is  his,  for  he  lost  it.  She  restores  it 
to  him,  but  he  will  not  take  it,  and  replaces  it  on  her  finger,  saying, 
"Keep  it,  sweet  child,  for  I  will  marry  you!"  1  Icroioe  blushes,  thinking 
prince  is  mocking  her,  for  how  can  a  prince  lake  a  poor  wooden  girl  to 
wrife?  He  insists  that  he  loves  her  just  as  she  is,  and  entreats  her  to  marry 
him ;  then  hurries  to  emperor,  who  is  ennLged  to  hear  he  intends  marrying 
gooseherd,  and  withholds  consent — (8)  Prince  marries  her  secretly.  Father 
is  angry  at  hearing  it,  but  assigns  four  rooms  in  palace  for  prince  and 
heroine  to  occupy,  though  she  remains  gooseherd  as  before. — (9)  One 
Sunday,  after  she  has  driven  the  herd  home,  heroine  dons  one  of  her 
fine  dresses,  and  goes  to  church,  where  all  are  struck  with  her  beauty. 
Then  prince  asks  father  who  is  the  lovely  stranger,  and  when  he  does  not 
know,  says,  '*  O  father,  why  have  you  not  such  a  lovely  wife  ?"  Service  over, 
heroine  returns  unperccived  in  the  throng,  and  resumes  wooden  mantle.— (10) 
Next  Sunday  all  happens  as  before  ;  prince  puts  same  question  to  father,  who 
determines  on  the  following  Sunday  to  have  people  stationed  at  every  door,  to 
find  out  who  lovely  stranger  is,  whence  she  comes,  and  whither  goes. — (ll) 
Thus  when  heioine  triea  to  escape  unpcrceived  she  keeps  coming  upon  a 
watch,  and  in  this  way  is  left  behind  in  the  church  alone.  Prince  says 
to  father,  ''Send  the  watch  away,  for  the  lovely  damsel  is  none  other  than  the 
goose-girl,  my  wooden  bride."  Father  is  delightc<l,  and  embraces  her. — (12) 
He  plans  a  ceremonious  wedding  festival,  and  invites  his  neighbour,  the 
emperor,  to  his  daughter's  wedding.  Heroine's  father  is  overjoyed  to  meet 
her  again,  and  learning  her  horrible  treatment  at  hand  of  stepmother,  sends 
orders  for  the  latter  to  be  instantly  beheadcl. 


Emmy  Schreck,    Finnische  Murchen^    iibersetzl  von.      Weimar, 
1877.     P.    63.     Slory  No.    IX. 

*'DlE  WUNDERBARE    BiKKE.** 

(See  No.  95.) 
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99  Paul  S^billot,  C<m4a  populairts  dt  la  HoHU-Brttagne.  Pari^ 
]88o.  No.  Ill,  pp.  15-33.  (Related  at  Saint-Cast  tn  1S79  by 
Jean-Marie  Herv^  aged  thirteen,  of  Pluduno,  C6tes-du-Nord ) 

"Le  Taureau  Bleu." 

(i)  Stepmotfaer  Ul'treftU  heroine,  dressing  her  meanly,  and  Dcmrly  stanrteg 
her.  She  is  sent  every  day  into  ihc  fields  to  mind  caitle.  Amongst  the  caws 
there  is  one  blae  buLL — (2}  One  diy,  when  heroine  is  weeping  at  her  hard 
lot,  blue  boll  comes  and  asks  cause  of  Iroable ;  bids  her  put  her  band  in  iu  car. 
She  does  so,  and  finds  piece  of  bread-and-butter,  which  she  eats,  and  does  the 
same  crery  day  when  she  Ls  hungry. — (3)  Stepmother  suspects  that  she  is  fed 
secretly,  and  hides  behind  clump  of  trees  to  spy.  She  then  determines  to  slay 
blue  bull,  who,  being  aware  of  ibis  project,  telh  heroine  she  may  escape  with 
him  that  night  if  she  likes.  Heroine  makes  bundle  of  her  best  clothes,  and 
they  set  out. — (4)  They  go  a  long  way,  and  come  to  forest  whoie  trees  hare 
copper  leaves.  Bull  cautions  heroine  not  to  touch  a  leaf,  for  if  one  should 
fait  it  would  awaken  ihe  bears,  which  would  devour  them.  She  is  careful  to 
obey.— {5)  Next  they  come  to  forest  of  silver-leafed  trees  ;  bull  cautions 
heroine  not  to  touch  leaves,  for  fear  of  awakening  scorpions,  who  would  Sti^ 
them.  In  spite  of  her  care  Ahe  knocks  off  a  leaf  in  passing  the  last  tree,  and 
at  the  noise  of  its  fall  swarms  of  scorpions  attack  them,  and,  in  piotectine 
heroine,  bull  is  stucg  dangerously.  He  bids  her  rub  his  wounds  with  ointiaeat 
from  his  ear.  This  cures  him  at  once,  and  they  proceed. — (6)  They  conae  to 
forest  of  gold  leafed  irecs.  Boll  sap  if  a  leaf  should  fall  lions  will  attack  amd 
devour  Ihem.  Forest  is  passed  without  harm  till  heroine  knocks  end  of 
branch  on  the  last  tree,  and  a  leaf  blls.  Lions  attack  them,  and,  in  protecting 
her,  bull  is  seriously  hurt.  He  says  he  must  now  leave  her  alone,  for  he  is 
mortally  wounded.  Heroine  in  despair  would  apply  ointment  again,  but  bull 
Mys  il  is  useless.  She  must  try  and  find  a  spade,  and  dig  a  grave  and  burr 
him.  Then  she  must  go  on  till  she  reaches  a  house,  and  lake  service  there  as 
lurkey-girl.  Whenever  she  wants  anything  she  can  cume  to  grave  and 
gel  il. — (7)  Heroine  does  all  as  bidden,  and  becomes  turkcy*girl  10  young 
prince.  On  Sunday  she  is  sent  to  early  Mass,  that  she  may  stay  to  mind  house 
during  High  Mass.— (8)  When  left  alone  she  runs  to  bull's  grave,  and  says  she 
waulk  Mjmcont  to  mind  house  whiht  she  attends  High  Mass  dressed  Hkeagrand 
Uily.  Dull  sends  tittle  rabbit  10  mind  kitchen,  and  gives  splendid  dress  to 
bvnuut,  who  goes  to  church  and  sits  in  sight  of  prince.  He  is  attracted  by 
hWi  and  determines  to  speak  to  her  after  service  ;  but  she  has  then  vanished. 
Hvt  MBployers  bad  given  her  a  dress  the  colour  of  wood,  instead  of  her  rags, 

iftA  for  tills  reason   she  is   called   *'Jacquette  de  Bois"  (WoodeU'Coat). 

(V)  N«At  Sunday  she  goes  again  to  early  Mass.  Presently  she  sets  little  rabbit 
W  wiiwi  kitchen,  gets  silver  dress  from  tomb,  and  f;oes  to  church.  Again 
y(tiM«  bftlands  to  speak  to  her,  but  she  disappears  after  service.  He  returns 
xvy  mJi  UmI  contides  his  gtief  to  Jacquette,   who,  the  moment  she  leaves 
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chttrch,  has  power  to  assume  orditiary  clothes.  She  advises  prince  to  ^o  next 
Sanilay  to  Mass,  and  not  to  take  his  eye  oflf  the  lady,  but  to  follow  her  and 
speak  to  her. — (lo)  Third  time  heroine  appears  in  church  in  gold  dress. 
Prince  follows  her  so  closely  that  he  treads  on  heel  of  her  shoe,  and  drags  it 
from  her  foot.  Whilst  he  picks  it  up  she  vanishes.  Then  he  goes  to 
Jacquette,  finds  her  clad  as  usual,  and  busy  in  the  kitchen,  lie  shows  her  the 
shoe. — [II)  He  falls  ill,  and  Jacquette  advises  him  to  seek  owner  of  shoe. 
He  invites  girls  of  high  and  low  degree  to  a  feast,  and  tries  the  shoe  on  all, 
saying  he  will  wed  whomsoever  it  fits.  None  can  wear  it.  All  the  daughters 
of  the  peasants  are  invited  to  attend  second  feast. ^^mongst  them  is  a  cunning 
girl,  who  determines  to  double  up  her  foot  so  as  to  get  shoe  on  somehow. 
Her  foot  is  tightly  lx)und,  and  the  shoe  is  put  on,  but  prince  sees  it  is  not  the 
beauty  he  Inves.— {t2)  Still  he  keeps  his  promise,  and  is  aboat  to  mount 
carriage  with  her,  when  little  bird  Kings  : 

'*  The  princess's  foot  hurts  her ; 
The  princess's  foot  hurts  her." 

Prince  asks  what  bird  says.  "  Nothing,**  says  the  bride  ;  but  bird  repeats, 
and  looking  at  girl's  feet,  prince  sees  how  cramped  they  are,  and  finds  shoe  is 
full  of  blood,  and  he  will  not  many  her. — (ij)  He  is  row  more  sad  and  ill 
than  ever,  and  one  day,  when  Jacquette  is  chatting  with  him  to  divert  hiro,  he 
notices  what  small  feet  she  has  for  &  turkey-girl.  He  insists  on  her  trying 
shoe.  She  refuses  at  first,  but  it  fits  her  perlcctly,  and  he  declares  that  he  will 
wed  her. — (14)  Heroine  runs  to  tomb,  tells  news  to  bull,  and  asks  for  gold 
dress.     Prince  recognises  her  at  once,  and  is  quite  cured. 

[A'fl/A— "La  Petite  Brebiette  Blanche"  (No.  58,  p.  331,  of  this  collection) 
opens  with  incidents  common  in  Cinderella  stories: — Ill-treated  heroine — 
Tasks — Helpful  animal — Spy  on  heroine — Slaying  of  helpful  animal — Virgin 
bids  her  collect  lamb's  four  feet  A  castle  springs  up  from  them,  which  heroine 
inhabits.] 


/*/V.     Story  No.  XXVIT,  pp.  174-79,     (Told  by  Rose  Rcnaudof    251 
Saint-Cast  in  1879.     She  heard  it  from  her  mother,  wJio  died 
in  1829.) 

"CfeSARINE," 

(1)  King  of  Castille  has  daughter  named  Ceaarine.  Queen  does  not  love 
her,  because  she  nearly  died  at  her  birth  ;  buL  father  loves  daughter,  and  often 
reproves  mother  for  ill-treating  her.— (2)  Daughter  determines  to  leave  home 
rather  than  cause  disputes  between  parents.  She  takes  with  her  a  casket  of 
jewels  and  ibrce  dresses — like  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  air — given  by  father. 
— (3)  She  goes  far  away,  and,  being  clad  like  a  peasant,  is  engaged  as  goose-  and 
lurkey  herd  at  castle,  and  every  day  drives  flock  into  the  fields.  She  builds  a 
little  shed  of  branches  as  shelter  from  the  sun,  and  keeps  her  dresses  and  jewels 
in  it.  — (4)  Being  out  of  sight  in  this  retired  spot,  she  takes  off  her  rough  clothes 
and  dons  her  fine  dresses.     Seeing  her  thus  dad,  the  geese  and  turkeys  cry : 
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'  *  Cloak,  cIoa]c»  cloak,  cloak, 
(Cfuatfugf  saque^  saque,  sa^tu% 
I  lavcn't  we  got  a  pretty  herd  !  " 

(5)  One  day,  prince,  who  lives  with  mother  at  castle,  says  geese  and  turkeys 
have  taken  to  talking  since  they  had  new  herd.  They  say  he  has  be 
dreaming.  But  next  day  he  goes  to  place  where  they  are  [vutiired,  and  hid< 
He  sees  a  lovely  lady  step  from  the  shed,  and  ihe  flock  fiing  as  before.  He 
determines  lo  follow  her  closely  on  the  morrow  and  see  wheihcr  it  really  is 
the  turkey-girl  who  dresses  so  finely.— (6)  He  does  so,  and  she  appears  m 
dress  like  the  air.  Then  he  slips  into  shed  and  sees  turkey-herd's  clothes  oa 
the  ground.  He  goca  fon%-ard  to  meet  her,  and  asks  if  she  is  Cesarine.  She 
confesses  it  reluctantly,  and  the  geese  and  turkeys  speak  as  before.  He  a»ka 
who  gave  her  the  lovely  dresses,  and  she  is  silent  and  blushes.  Prcseniiy  she 
says  her  father  gave  them  ;  and  finally  confesses  who  her  father  is,  and  why 
she  left  home,  and  that  she  has  also  some  lovely  jewels.  But  she  will  not 
show  these  to-day  :  he  is  to  come  on  the  morrow. — (7)  Then  she  gives  him 
key  to  open  casket,  and  he  is  amazed  at  sight  of  the  jewels.  Amongst  them  is 
a  gold  necklet  on  which  is  engiavcd  name  of  her  father  and  of  her  lover, 
who  is  an  intimate  friend  of  the  prince.  He  determines  to  go  to  Caslille, 
and  sets  out  in  two  days  (or  the  town  where  dwells  Ccsarincs  father.  He 
finds  his  friend,  who  is  ambassador,  and  tells  hira  about  heroine.  Ambas* 
sador  says  he  loves  Cesarine,  but  cannot  wed  her.  Then  prince  contides  to 
him  that  he  loves  her  himself,  and  he  seeks  king's  consent  to  marry  her. — 
(8)  This  obtained,  he  returns  to  his  own  castle,  bearing  jewels  and  money  for 
heroine,  whom  he  finds  ill  in  bed  in  her  shed.  For  two  days  no  one  has 
brought  her  food.  He  comforts  her,  and  carries  her  to  the  castle  to  he  taken 
Cflre  of.  Then  he  ItUs  his  mother  that  he  intends  to  marry  Ihe  lurkey-herd, 
who  is  really  daughter  of  the  King  of  Castillc.  Mother  thinks  she  is  deceiving 
him,  till  the  coffers  of  gold  and  jewels  arrive. — (9}  C^rine  f^ets  well  and 
marries  the  prince. 


223  Paul  Sebillot,  Litteraiure  oraU  de  la  Haute- Brtiagnt.  Paris, 
1881.  Pj).  45-52.  (Told  in  1878  by  Aimc  Pierre  of  LifTr^, 
a  farm-boy,  aged  19.) 

"  La  Pouilleuse," 

(])  King  asks  his  two  daughters  how  much  they  love  him,  meaning  to  give 
kingdom  lo  the  one  who  loves  him  b»i.  I'irsl  daughter  says  she  loves  him 
like  the  apple  of  her  eye;  younger  says,  **Vou  are  lovable  to  me  as  the 
Havour  oT  salt  in  food."  He  banishes  her  from  the  court. — (2)  Heroine  makes 
bundle  of  her  clothes,  takes  her  rings,  and  sets  out.  In  order  to  escape  notice, 
on  account  of  her  beauty,  she  exchanges  her  dress  for  the  lags  of  an  old  beggar- 
woman  whom  she  meets,  soils  her  face,  covers  her  hands  with  mud,  and 
lets  her  hair  hang  down  all  tangled.     Sbe  tries  to  get  engaged  as  goose-^1 
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or  khepherdess,  but  farmers,  seeing  how  dirty  she  is,  will  not  lake  her ;  they 
give  her  bread. — (3)  After  walking  several  days  she  reaches  lai^e  farm  where 
they  are  wanting  shepherdess,  and  she  is  engaged.  When  near  (he  fire  heroine 
throws  in  pinches  of  salt  to  mske  believe  they  are  lice.  Mi-itress  reproves  her 
for  dirty  trick  ;  though  she  discontinues  it,  she  is  always  called  **  Pouilleuse*'. — 
(4)  One  day,  whilst  minding  sheep  far  from  farm,  she  washes  in  brook,  and 
dresses  up  in  clothes  out  of  bundle  which  she  always  carries  about  with  her. 
King's  son,  who  has  lost  his  way  out  hunHng,  sees  her  from  afar.  Aware  of 
his  approadi«  she  flies.  Prince  runs  after  her,  catches  his  foot  in  tree-root,  and 
fdlls.  Meanwhile  she  has  disappeared,  doffed  finery,  and  soiled  her  hands 
anew.  Prince  enters  farm-hou&e  for  drau^'ht  of  cider,  and  inquires  who  is  the 
lovely  lady  who  minds  the  sheep.  Everyone  laughs,  says  she  is  the  dirtiest 
creature  living,  and  always  called  Pouillrusc. — (5)  He  suspects  some  enchant* 
ment ;  goes  home,  and  cannot  help  thinking  of  lovely  girl,  till  he  becomes 
quite  ill.  lie  dares  not  tell  parents  what  is  amiss,  fearing  to  be  teased,  and 
only  says  he  wants  to  eat  some  white  bread  made  by  the  girl  Pouillcuse, 
servant  at  such  a  farm.— (6)  King  sends  the  order  to  farm,  and  heroine  asks 
for  flour,  water,  and  &alt,  and  to  be  left  alone  in  Utile  roiim  nrar  oven,  where 
there  is  a  kneading*trough.  She  cleans  herself,  and  even  puts  on  her  rings, 
one  of  which  falls  into  flour  whilst  she  is  mixing  the  paste.  When  she  has 
finished,  she  soil-*  face  again,  and  leaves  some  of  the  paste  slicking  to  her 
fingers.  The  loaf  is  taken  to  prince,  and,  on  cutting  it  open,  he  finds  ring,  and 
tells  parents  he  will  wed  anyone  who  can  wear  it. — (7)  Ladies  come  in  crowds 
to  try,  and  in  time  every  gjrl  in  the  kingdom,  peasants  and  all ;  but  it  is  too 
small  for  everybody.  Then  king's  son  rcmembeni  that  FouUIeu^e  has  not  tried. 
She  is  fetched,  and  appears  in  ner  usual  rags»  but  with  cleaner  hands  than 
usual.  Ring  goes  on  easily.  Prince  will  keep  his  promise,  but  parents  object 
to  his  marrying  shepherdess.  She  says  she  is  a  princess,  and  asks  for  water, 
and  to  be  left  alone  for  a  space.  She  reappears  as  a  princess,  is  recognised  by 
prince,  and  promises  to  marry  him  if  he  will  send  to  invite  her  father  to 
wedding. — (8)  Father,  rejoiced  to  hear  heroine  is  still  living,  arrives  with 
other  daughter.  By  bride's  order  father  is  only  served  with  bread  without 
salt  and  meat  not  seasoned.  He  makes  a  grimace,  and  heroine  asks  if  food  is 
not  to  his  taste.  He  replies  that  the  dishes  are  choice  enough,  but  unbearably 
imipid.  "  Didn't  I  tell  you,  father,  that  salt  is  the  most  lovable  thing  going  ? 
etc.,  etc''     King  embraces  her  and  acknowledges  his  injustice. 

[A'i?/?. —  In  an  unpublished  story  called  "' Cendrouse",  which  M.  Scbillot 
collected  at  Erct,  there  are  two  sisters  jealous  of  their  stepfather's  child. 
They  do  her  all  the  harm  they  can,  send  her  to  mtnd  cows  and  give  her  next 
10  nothing  to  eat,  She  is  befriended  by  a  fairy,  who  finishes  by  giving  her  a 
carriage,  obtained  as  in  Perrault's  '*  Cendrillon",  When  out  driving,  she 
meets  fairy  clad  as  a  beggar.  She  stops  her  carriage  for  the  beggar  to  get  in, 
and  the  fairy,  delighted  with  the  kind  act,  marries  her  to  a  fine  gentleman.] 
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196    Ibid.,  pp.  73-78.     (Told  in  1879  W  Pierre  Mdnard,  of  Saint-Cast, 

cabin-boy,  aged  13.) 

"PeAU    r/ANETTE." 

{\)  Man's  wife  dies,  and  he  wants  to  many  his  daughter.     She  refuses. — 
(2)  I  fe  will  give  her  a  drew  like  the  stare ;  no.     Like  the  sun  ;  no.     Like  the 
light ;  no.     Then  he  offers  to  buy  her  an  ornamented  chest,  and  she  consents 
to  marry  him,  intending  to  escape.     She  puts  her  best  dresses  into  chest,  which 
follows  her  everywhere,  by  land  or  sea,  and  sets  out.~(3)  She  finds  a  flayed 
donkey,  and  puts  the  skin  over  her  clothes  ;  reaches  farm,  and  is  engaged  as 
goose-girl.     Near  where  she  tnkcs  geese  there  U  hut  to  shelter  goose-herd 
when  it  rains.     Here  she  keeps  her  box  of  dresses.— (4)  One  day  she  dresses 
herself  up,  and  when  son  of  the  house  comes  to  call  her  to  dinner,  he  sees 
Peau  d'Ancttc— for  so  she  is  called— dressed  in  her  finery.     He  falls  in  love 
with  her,  and  tells  mother  he  means  to  marry  her.     Mother  says  be  shall  not 
wed  a  girl  who  comes  goodness  knows  whence,  who  can  neither  spin,  nor 
knit,  nor  clean  rooms,  nor  cook.     Son  says  he  will,  and  perhaps  girl  is  more 
capable  than  she  thinks. — (5)  Heroine  is  sent  for  to  be  put  to  the  proof,  and  U 
told  that  if  she  can  spin  the  tow  in  her  room  she  shall  marry  son  of  the  house. 
When  alone,  heroine  weeps,  for  she  knows  not  how  to  work.     A  great  big 
woman,  with  immense  eyes,  comes  down  chimney,  and  offers  to  spin  for  her, 
and  asks  what  heroine  can  give  her  for  doing  it.     Heroine  offers  bowlful  of 
soup  brought  fnr  her  own  dinner,  having  naught  else  to  give.     Old  woman 
does  not  want  that ;  it  will  be  enough  if  heroine  will  promise  to  invite  her  to 
her  wedding.'     Heroine  promises  ;  tow  is  soon  yam,  and  all  is  spun  by  the 
time  son  of  the  house  comes  to  fetch  heroine  to  supper. — (6)  Next  day  they 
give  her  wool  and  needles  to  knit  stockings.     A  big,  Iong*eared  woman  comei 
down  chimney,  and  will  do  the  knitting  if  heroine  will  promise  to  invite  her 
to  her  wedding. — (7)  Third  day  they  put  heroine  in  a  room  to  cook.     Old 
woman,    with    huge   teeth,    comes   down  chimney,    and    perfonns    task  for 
same    promise.— (8)  Next  day  she  has   to    sweep   the   rooms.     Man   with 
broom  hanging  on  behind  him  comes  down  chimney  and  sweeps  rooms  for 
her,  when  she  has  promised  to  invite  him  to  her  wedding.     Mother  is  satisfied 
with  heroine,  and  willing  for  son  to  marry  her. — (9)  On  wedding-day  heroine 
dons    fine    clothes,  and    calls,    "Madam  Big-Eyes,"    "Madam    Big-Ears," 
"Madam  Big-Teeth/'  and   they  appear.     At  the  moment  of  sitting  down  to 
table  heroine  remembers  she  has  not  called  the  good   nmn.     Just  then  he 
appears,  saying,  "It  is  high  time  you  called  me,  or  you  would  never  have 
been  married." 


See  note  61. 
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\Skaitegraveren,  ix,  p.  i»5.     No.  566.     (From  Jutland;  narrated    299 
by  Mr.  T.  Kristensen,  a  countr>'  teacher.) 

"pRiNSKSSEN  I  Hulen"  (The  Princess  in  the  Cave). 

[l)  A  king  named  Fintking  hu  a  daughter  named  Usroatonc.  A  neigh- 
bouring prince  woos  her,  but  goes  to  war  \viih  her  father,  bccauw  he  refuses 
his  consent  to  the  marriage.  Ileioine's  father  has  an  underground  house  made, 
and  secretly  shuts  her  up  in  it  with  a  maid  and  victuals  for  seven  years.— 
(2)  Fintlsing  is  killed  in  the  war  and  his  castle  burned  down  ;  but  heroine's 
web  w  rescued  from  the  Hamcs,  and  prince  proclaims  that  he  will  wed  any 
woman  who  can  finish  it.— (3)  Heroine  is  meanwhile  starvirf^  in  thecnve  ;  she 
catches  mice  to  eat,  and  at  last  scrapes  a  hole  in  the  earth  with  her  hands,  and 
gets  out.  Ilcr  dress  is  failed  and  in  rags. — (4)  She  sets  out  begging,  and 
comes  to  new  king's  cattle,  where  she  finds  a  sorceress  vainly  trying  to  finish 
her  old  web.  Heroine  offers  to  help,  and  finishes  the  web,  which  sorceress 
then  takes  to  the  prince.  Preparations  for  the  marriage  are  made. — (5)  On 
the  wedding-day  the  sorceress  must  needs  stay  at  home,  *'for  sorceresses 
cannot  enter  a  church,"  and  heroine  takes  her  place,  under  orders  to  hold  her 
peace.  They  pass  a  mouse-skin  which  heroine  had  hung  in  a  tree,  and  she 
says: 

**  Poor  mousey  grey. 

You  did  I  flay, 

My  want  to  stay. 

Alack,  the  day  I" 

Passing  her  father's  ruined  castle,  she  says  : 

**  All  DOW  seems  desolate  and  dead. 
Where  father,  Fintking,  ate  white  bread.'* 

Passing  a  dog,  which  stops  the  horses,  she  says  :  "Be  quiet.  My  father 
Fintking  gave  you  bread  on  purpose  that  you  should  let  his  daughter  go  to 
church  today  to  be  married"  [rhyme  forgoitcD].  The  church-door  cannot  be 
opened;  heroine  says ;  *'Open,  door!  F'inlking,  my  father,  had  you  hung, 
a!l  because  his  daughter  is  going  to  church  to  be  married  this  day'*  [rhyme 
forgotten].  Prince  asks  what  this  means,  but  gets  no  answer.  Poor  flies 
open,  and  after  I  hey  are  married  prince  gives  heroine  a  glove,  bidding  her 
give  it  to  none  but  himself. — (6)  Afterwards  the  sorcere&sand  heroine  exchange 
dresses.  Prince  goes  to  bed  ;  forbids  bride  to  undress  till  she  has  told  him 
the  words  she  said  to  mouse-akin,  to  castle,  etc.  Each  time  she  goes  and 
thumps  heroine  till  she  teaches  her  the  words. — (7)  Then  prince  demands 
the  glove.  Heroine  will  not  give  it  up,  but  consents  at  length  to  enter  the 
dark  bed-chamber  and  stretch  out  her  hand.  Prince  holds  her  fast.— (8) 
Sorceress  is  put  into  a  barrel  stuck  with  nails,  and  dragged  by  seven  wild 
hones  over  hills  and  dales. 
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of  bread  for  the  horse,  and,  giving  his  arm,  conducts  her  to  the  apper  end 
Ihe  table.  She  looks  indescribably  lovely.^ — (7)  After  the  soup  the  Car's 
begins  to  carve  the  joints.  Heroine  sajra,  "  Give  me  a  bone,  Ivan  Tsuovi 
"Vou  shall  have  meat."  "The  best  meat  is  on  the  bone,"  He  has 
time  to  give  her  a  bone,  so  she  helps  herself  to  one.  She  has  noticed  1 
the  Syojiitiir  has  been  squatting  like  a  cat  under  the  table,  and  her  daaght« 
a  comer  of  the  room.  She  flings  the  bone  towards  the  door,  and  hiti 
daughter,  breaking  her  foot.     After  the  feast  heroine  prepares  to  leave 

(8)  Crar's  son  smears  the  crossbeam  at  the  upper  part  of  the  door  withl 
and  her  hat  remains  sticking  fast  to  it  She  does  not  concern  about  it.  hii 
a  second  hat  at  home.  Czar's  son  follows  her  out,  and  brings  her  horse 
her.  She  rides  off  to  the  green  meadow,  to  the  open  field.  leaves  the  hi 
Btant^lng  there,  goes  home,  dresses,  and  lays  herself  to  sleep    in   the  asha 

(9)  The  others  return.  "  Ah,  Cinderella !  you  sleep  here  in  the  ashes,'*  1 
the  Syojiilir,  "  and  don't  go  to  the  banquet  My  daughter  vras  playing  tq 
the  loft  of  whalebone^  with  the  Czar's  &on«  and  received  a  fooe-6avoar  {/\ 

Vergniijitn).  "Indeed  !  I  wish  her  joy  of  it  If  you  like  having  it, 
like  to  boast  of  it."  "There  was  another  beautiful  girl  there,  but  whoi 
she  was  the  Ciar's  son  didn't  give  her  a  single  look,  but  only  played  with 
daughter.''  "  Perhaps  that  was  I."  "  You  !  hold  your  tongue,  and  don't  1 
nonsense  I"  In  the  evening,  when  man  returns,  tlte  Syojntar  tells  him  I 
her  daughter  was  playing  on  the  whalebone  loft  with  C/ar's  son,  etc.  Hi 
makes  the!same  comment  as  did  heroine. — (lo)  Next  morning  the  Syoj 
nms  out  into  the  yard  to  inspect,  then  wakes  the  man.  This  time  she 
six  sorts  of  grain  in  the  ashes,  after  smashing  the  oven.  The  birch-tree 
heroine  to  get  a  six-year-old  twig,  and  six  times  to  strike  crosswise  with 
— (11)  The  Czar's  son  meets  her  with  a  bucket  of  oats  for  the  horse. — (la) 
smears  the  door-handle  with  tar,  and  heroine'^  glove  is  left  sticking  to 
(13}  The  Syojatiir  boasts  about  her  daughter,  whose  hand  is  broken,  havioi 
received  a  hand-favour. — (14)  Third  day  she  mixes  nine  sorts  of  grain  in  tb< 
ashes.  Birch  bids  heroine  strike  nine  times  crosswise  with  niae-year-old  twig. 
— (15)  Czar's  son  meets  her  with  a  bucket  of  wheat  for  the  horse. — f  16) 
tars  the  threshold,  and  heroine  loses  a  shoe. — (17)  Syojatiir's  daug 
having  lost  an  eye,  boasts  ol  eye-favoar. — (18)  Czar's  son  announces  that 
will  wed  whomsoever  bat,  glove,  and  shoe  fit  All  go  to  the  assembli 
try,  but  Cinderella  is  sent  off  with  a  sheaf  of  oats  to  tend  cattle.  The 
has  lasted  for  two  days,  but  no  one  can  wear  the  things  ;  they  are  either  tsi 
large  or  too  small.  There  is  to  be  a  third  day's  trial.  The  Synj.-ilar  hami^d 
and  hammers  her  daughter's  head,  snips  her  ficgers,  slices  her  foot,  till  |jj| 
glove,  and  shoe  go  on.  C/ars  son  begins  to  rue  having  called  the  aasemb^ 
together,  but  must  of  course  keep  his  word.— {19)  He  goes  to  the  wedding 
boat,  with  two  servants  lo  row  and  one  to  steer,  whilst  he  sits  in  the  middli 
the  boat  with  the  bride.    The  Syojiitar  counsels  her  at  surting  to  give  no 


twig. 
6)  Hi 


1  Mr.  Kaarle  Krohn  famishes  the  following  explanation  :  Hange^bod^n 
FischhHn  =>  ein  Hoden  ( DitU)  xotUker  ohm  in  der  Shitt  kangt. 
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to  any  shepherds'  songs,  on  no  account  to  stop  for  them,  bat  to  keep  on  row- 
ing.    They  row  on  and  on.     Heroine  sings  on  a  tongue  of  land  ; 

"  Lo  !  the  noble  youth,  the  Czar's  son, 
Has  a  snipped  foot  to  lead  home  ; 
In  the  boat  a  scraped  finger. 
And  a  head  that  has  been  hammered." 


She  sings  ihc  same  from  a  second  promontory.  Czar's  son  asks,  '*What  is 
that  shepherdess  singing?  she  is  singing  nothing  good."  After  hearing  her 
from  a  third  promontory  he  makes  same  remark.  Tlien  he  takes  off  the 
bride's  glove  ;  it  is  full  of  blood ;  likewise  Ihc  shoe  and  the  hot. — (20)  He 
throws  her  into  a  little  brook,  and  tries  the  things  on  heroine,  whom  they  fit 
as  though  made  for  her.  He  sees,  loo,  that  she  carries  a  sheaf  of  oats,  the 
badge  of  a  slici^herdess.  So  he  marries  her. — (21)  Heroine  bears  a  child. 
Hearing  of  this,  the  Sy^ijatar  sets  out  to  visit  her.  She  comes  to  the  spot 
where  her  daughter  is  lying  in  brook,  A  beautiful  reed  is  growing  there.  She 
is  about  lo  pull  it  up,  thinking,  *'That  will  do  for  little  Ivan  Thalmoinen  to 
play  with."  The  plant  shrieks  out,  "Little  mother,  don't  tear  my  heart- 
strings." *'  Is  that  really  you  ?"  The  Syojatiir  digs  out  a  formless  mass, 
already  rotting,  and  lakes  the  cripple  to  the  bath-room.  Then  she  goes  to 
heroine's  room  as  though  she  were  her  mother,  and  says,  '*  They  ought  to 
heat  a  bath  for  the  invalid."  Czar's  son  says,  **  In  the  house  of  the  Czar's 
son  there  arc  plenty  lo  do  the  heating  without  you."  "  No  doubt ;  but  let  me 
do  it  now  that  I  am  here.''  She  heats  the  bath-room,  and  heroine  takes  her 
bath.  When  the  room  is  hot  the  Sybjatar  restores  the  shapeless  cripple. 
Heroine  catches  sight  of  her. — (22)  The  Syi.jiiur  then  says  to  heroine, 
*'  Either  spit  in  my  hand,  you  whore,  and  become  a  reindeer,  or  pass  through 
between  my  legs,  and  become  a  sheep."  Heroine  recalls  how  her  mother 
was  changed  to  sheep,  and  prefers  to  become  reindeer.  She  is  transformed, 
and  runs  off.  The  Sybjatar  softens  crippled  daughter,  moulds  her  nose  and 
breast,  and  places  her  in  heroine's  stead  in  comer  of  the  room.  But  the 
starved  baby  cries,  and  ciies  unceasingly. — (23)  The  shepherd  of  the  Crar'a 
son  makes  a  fire  in  the  forest.  A  herd  of  reindeer  speeds  by,  followed  by  a 
second  and  a  third  herd.  Behind  the  third  runs  one  solitary  reindeer.  The 
others  begin  graving  ;  the  last  reindeer  comes  up  to  the  shepherd  by  the  fire, 
and  asks,  "  Is  my  little  Ivan  Thalmoinen  always  crying?"  Shepherd  says, 
"The  child  cries  at  night."  "Bring  it  here  to-morrow  j  I  will  suckle  my 
Ivan  Thalmoinen."  Shepherd  fears  they  will  not  give  the  child  to  him. 
**  ^^^Yt  £ivc  i°c  ^^  child  that  it  may  hear  the  leaves  rustling  and  the  shepherd 
singing." — (24)  Next  day  shepherd  asks  to  take  child.  They  would  know 
why.  "That  he  may  hear  the  leaves  rustling  and  the  shepherd  singing; 
perhaps  he  will  sleep  the  better  to-night."  He  carries  child  to  forest,  kindles 
a  tire,  and  begins  to  blow  his  horn.  Again  the  three  herds  of  reindeer  pass 
by.  The  lant  reindeer  sees  the  child,  and  begins  to  weep.  It  lays  its  coverings 
aside  on  stone  and  tree-stump,  and  comes  and  suckles  the  child.  But  the 
mother  herself  weeps—weeps  bitterly — then  says  to  ^^hepheid,  "Bring  the 
child  to  this  same  spot  to-morrow  ;  to-morrow  we  shall  again  come  hither ; 
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after  that  the  reind«r  fare  to  other  lands,  and  I  must  follow  tbcai.  To- 
morrow I  shall  again  b«hold  my  little  Ivan  Thalmoinen.  Bat  you^  betray  me 
not  to  Ivan  Tsarovit*."  In  the  evening  the  shepherd  carries  the  child  >K»me, 
and  it  sleeps  all  night  long  without  crying  or  making  a  sound. — (25)  Next 
morning  Cuir's  son  aslcs  shepherd  how  the  child  slept  after  being  taken  to  the 
irood.  The  ihcphcrd  says,  "If  you  will  icU  no  one,  I  will  lell  you."  He 
promiies^.  *'  Voor  wife  is  going  about  ws  a  reindeer  ;  you  are  harbouring  the 
Syojaiar^s  daughter.  Naturally  the  child  slept  sound,  because  its  motber  had 
suckled  it."  **  How  may  I  get  my  wife  back  ?"  "She  lays  her  coverings  on 
a  stone  and  tree-stump  ;  if  you  can  gel  hold  of  these,  yon  will  get  herself  too." 
Shepherd  takes  child  to  forest. — (26)  Czai's  son  goes  to  an  old  widow  and 
relates  what  he  has  heard.  She  advises  him  to  take  two  servants  with  him 
to  carry  two  heaps  of  live  coil.  *' Throw  the  clothing  on  the  burning  heaps  ; 
without  it  she  cannot  run  away." — (27)  He  follows  her  counsel,  and  joins  the 
shepherd,  who  has  lit  a  fire  and  is  blowing  his  horn.  As  before,  the  herds  of 
reindeer  appear,  and  the  last  reindeer  comes  and  suckles  chikl.  The  young 
mother  melts  into  tears.  "  Now  we  must  away  to  foreign  lands."  Crar's  son 
cuts  the  clothing  on  the  burning  heaps,  and  it  is  consumed.  The  young  wife 
weeps  and  weeps  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood  ;  he  sob*  also-  She  asks,  "  What 
is  this  smell  of  burning?"  Shepherd  answers,  "The  Czar's  son  must  be 
roasting  swine  to-day."  "But  what  is  that  sound  like  sobbing?"  "The 
pigs  cry  out  at  being  roasted."  The  reindeer  begin  to  run  off;  the  yoaog 
mother  prepares  to  follow  them.  She  clasps  her  child  and  sobs  **  I  shall  see 
my  Ivan  Thalmoinen  nevermore."  She  bids  farewell  to  shepherd.  "We  shall 
never  see  each  other  again."  She  goes  to  fetch  her  clothing,  but  cannot  find 
it — (aS)  Czar*i  son  springs  forward  and  clasps  her  neck.  "  Now  I  have  yoa 
tight."  "Ah,  yen!  but  set  me  free."  "Come  home."  "Nay,  husband 
dear,  I  cannot.  My  mother,  as  a  sheep,  wx«  slain  ;  I  was  turned  into  a  rein- 
deer ;  if  I  come  home  now  I  shall  be  killed."  "  Not  so  ...  to  others  death 
is  more  nigh.  Only  come  home."  She  is  persuaded. — (29)  Czar's  son  has 
bath'foom  heated,  a  pit  dug  therein,  and  filled  with  tar  and  fire.  Red  cloth  is 
spread  the  whole  way  thither,  also  on  the  bath-room  tluor.  He  conducts  the 
false  wife  and  the  motherin-law  to  the  bath-room,  the  latter  in  front,  the  false 
wife  behind  on  bis  arm.  Moilier*in-law  says,  "  Vou  have  had  red  cloth  put 
down:  we  should  have  been  quite  conlenl  withouL"  "  There  is  enough  for 
your  lifetime."  Motliepin-law  enters  bath>roora  and  falls  into  the  flaming 
pit  The  false  wife  would  draw  back.  The  Czar's  son  pushes  her  fn. 
"  Follow  your  mother !"  and  he  fastens  tlie  door  with  a  bolt,  and  lets  the 
whole  bath-room  burn.  He  ukcs  his  true  wife  back,  and  they  live  happily 
together. 


102    y^'/V.     MS.  Collections.      By  Kaarle  Krohn,  No.  6371.     {From 
Himola,  in  OloneU.     Narrated  in  1884  bya  woman  aged  fifty.) 

(i)  An  old  roan  and  his  wife  have  a  daughter.     Old  man  goes  off  to  the 
forest,  and  the  old  woman,  intending  flight,  says  to  daughter,  "Say,  'mother 


went  north-east,'"  and  then  the  starts  towards  south.     The  Sjujaiar  (Uyrc») 
comes  to  the  honu  and  asks  daughter,  **  Which  way  did  your  moiher  go,  you 
whore?"     *'  Mother  went  north  cast."     She  goes  north<east,  and  seeks  her  all 
day  in  vain.     Next  day  moiher  gives  daughter  the  same  instructions.     The 
Syojatiir  goes  north-eas',  and  seeks  all  day  in  vain.     The  third  day  mother 
gives  same  instructions. — (3)  The  Sybjatar  no  longer  believes  daughter,  but 
goes  in  contrary  direclion,  Bnds  mother  in  the  forest,  transforms  her  into  a 
sheep,  and  brings  her  home.     The  old  man  returns  frnm  forest ;  the  Syojaiar 
takes   place  of  his  wife,    and  says,    *'  Mu^^bond  dear,  kill  ihe  sheep  ;    our 
daughter  cries  over  that   sheep  i    I   hear  her  crying  perpetually."     Father 
determines  tu  slay  sheep. — (3)  Daughter  puts  her  arm   round  sheep's  neck. 
Sheep  says,  *M  shall  be  slain  ;  but  don't  you  eat  any  of  my  flesh,  or  any  of 
the  broth,  but  collect  all  lemalns  and  lay  them  under  ihc  threshold  of  tlie 
stable."     She  does  so,  and  an  enormous  great  ox  grows  up. — (4)  She  hangmen 
the  ox's  neck  and  falls  to  crying  again.     The  Syija'ar  urges  the  old  man  to 
slay  the  ox  also.     The  ox  says  to  the  girl,  *'  I  am  to  be  slain  ;  collect  all  my 
bones  and  all  the  blood,  and  place  them  under  the  window  In  a  silk  kerchief." 
Girl  does  as  bidden.     She  reaches  maidenhood.     A  beautiful  leafy  birch-tree 
grows  up  in  the  courtyard.— {5)  The  Czar  gives  a  banquet.     The  Syujilar 
has  two  daughters  of  her  own,  and  they  begin  washing  ihetr  faces  ready  for 
these  fwtivities  long  beforehand.     When  they  set  out  they  smash  ihe  oven. 
The  Syoja'ar  says  to  heroine,  *'  Mend  ihc  oven  by  ihc  time  we  are  back,"  and 
sets  out  with  her  daughters  in  a  wooden  conveyance  which  lof^iks  like  a  (brick- 
layer's) trough  for  holding  clay.     Cinderella  takes  a  twig  from  the  birch-tree, 
and  thrice  strikes  the  oven  crosswise  with   it.     The  oven  is  mended,  and  she 
sets  out  to  the  banquet  after  the  others. — (6)  The  Syojiitar  and  her  daughters 
mec'.  a  sheep  with  shears  on  its  back,  asking  to   have  its  wool  shorn.     They 
refuse.     They  meet  a  cow  wiih  milkpail  on  its  horns,  and  refuse  10  milk  it. 
An  old  man  with  a  stick  in  his  hand  asks  them  to  wash  him.    They  decline  to 
touch  him,  as  they  are  on  ilieir  way  to  the  festival. — ^7)  Cinderella  meets  the 
same  ;  shears  the  sheep,  milks  the  cow,  and  washes  the  old  man.     He  gives 
her  his  stick,  saying,  •*  When  you  come  to  a  stone  in  the  rood  hit  it,  with 
these   words  :    '  Sitren  sirkkU  ffuurin  pttrkkie  ttampera  loikkU  (unintelligible), 
for  me  to  sit  upon,  to  travel  under  me.' " — (8)  She  does  a«  directed,  and  gets  a 
horse  and  clothes.     The  horse  is  tricoloured — the  first  gold,  the  second  silver, 
the  third  is  iuesiimablc.     Heroine  rides  to  the  Czar's  banquet.     The  Char's  son 
tics  the  horse  to  a  ring,  and  throws  him  some  groats.     The  feasting  begins, 
and  all  manner  of  amusements  are  set  going.     Heroine  throws  a  bone  at  the 
Sjojal'ar  during  the  meal,  and  it  breaks  her  leg.     Heroine  rides  home,  dofis 
her  fine  clothes,  and  sits  by  the  oven  as  Cinderella.     She  asks  the  Syojdiiir  on 
her  return  what  happened  at  the  Czar's  banquet.     "  Everything  delightfuL     I 
received  a  foot-favour."     "  Indeed  I     Much   good  may  it  do  you!"     "Ah, 
you  only  play  with  fleas  and  count  bugs.'' — {9)  When  the  Syojiilar  takes  her 
daughiers  to  the  second  banquet  she  mixes  barley  and  oats  together  to  detain 
heroine  over  sorting  them.     But  heroine  lakes  a  twig  from  Ihe  birch-tree, 
and  thrice  strikes  the  threshold  crosswise,  saying,  "Barley  in  one  rin;^ (dish 
made  of  birch-bark],  oats  in  the  other.''    And  so  it  happens.— (10)  She  takes 
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her  stick  uid  strikes  the  stone,  ttTtng  mae  words  as  before,  snd  gets  ft 
splendid  bone  and  stiU  fioer  clothes.  Czar's  son  recdTCs  her.  and  gires  o«U 
— not  groats — to  her  horse,  the  better  to  refresh  it  after  its  fiitigac  Daring 
the  booqact  bcroUie  throws  a  booc  at  the  Syojaiar,  and  breaks  bcr  haad. 
Whea  they  return  home  the  Ucier  says  she  had  a  hand-Ckvoar. — (ii)  The 
third  time  the  Syojal-ir  mixes  barley  and  ashes  together,  in  the  hope  that 
heroine  will  not  be  able  to  separate  them  before  she  is  home  again.  I  Icroiite 
again  takes  a  twig  from  bircfa-trec,  and  says,  "  The  ashes  in  the  hearth,  the 
barley  in  the  hirch-bark  dish." — (l2)  When  she  arrives  at  the  royal  court  the 
Czar's  son  gives  nothing  to  the  horse,  but  leaves  it  standing  there.  During 
the  banquet  heroine  throws  bone  at  the  Syojatar,  who  loses  her  eye.  The 
Gear's  son  smears  tar  over  the  cross-beams  of  the  doorway^  over  the  door- 
handle, and  over  the  threshold.  When  heroine  goes  throogh  the  door  her 
bat  remains  sticking  fast  to  the  cross-beams,  her  ring  to  ihe  handle,  her  shoe 
to  the  threshold.  Disregarding  this,  she  harries  home  and  sits  by  the  oren. 
This  time  she  has  no  time  to  doff  her  tine  clothes*  The  Syojatar  retnim 
with  her  daughters,  and  says  she  received  an  eye-Iavour.— (13)  The  Gear's  aon 
sets  oat  with  the  hat,  the  ring,  and  the  shoe  ;  whomsoever  they  6t  he  will 
make  his  wife.  The  Syojaiar  tries  in  vain  to  get  them  on  her  daoghters. 
She  cuts  their  fingers  with  a  knife,  and  also  their  feet,  and  pires  their  beads. 
It  is  no  ose.  The  Czar's  son  wants  the  stepdaughter  to  be  fetched  from  the 
oven.  The  Syojaiar  declares  it  would  be  ascless  (rouble  ;  she  only  plays  with 
fleas  and  counts  bugs.  Cur's  son  insi&ts  on  trying  her.  He  puts  the  ring, 
the  shoe,  and  the  hat  on  her,  and  they  all  fit  perfectly.— (14)  He  takes  her  to 
wife.  The  daughtcni  of  the  Syojatar  accompany  them.  On  the  way  the 
Syojaiar  makes  her  own  daughter  change  places  with  heroine,  whom  she 
leaves  in  a  thicket, — (15)  A  shepherd  sees  all,  and  begins  to  call  oot  : 

"  Hewn  the  head  that  now  is  taken, 
In  the  boat  a  chopped  finger. 
Home  a  chiselled  foot  is  carried." 

Crar's  son  asks,  "  What  does  the  shepherd  say?"  The  false  bride  answers^ 
•'Oh,  nothing!  He  has  nothing  to  say."  At  another  tongue  of  Und  the 
shepherd  calls  out  a  second  time,  and  then  runs  to  a  third  tongue  of  Und  to 
call  out  again.  Czar's  son,  disregarding  this,  lakes  his  bride  home  :  but 
when  he  arrives  he  notices  that  she  is  not  his  own  wifc.--(l6)  He  has  a  bath- 
room heated,  and  a  pit  of  tar  dug  under  the  threshold.  The  false  bride  is  cost 
into  the  fiery  pit.  and  the  true  bride  is  fetched  from  her  hiding-place. 


103    ^^w^     MS.  Collections.      By  J.  V.  Murman.      No.  VI.      (From 
Sodankyla  in  Ostrobothnia,  1854-     By  word  of  mouth.) 

"The  Beggar's  Daughter  who  w.vs  housed  free." 

(I)  Three  sisters  have  washed  their  hands  for  three  years  to  go  to  young 
king,  who  seeks  a  wife.     A  be|K»^»  daughter  is  also  on  her  way  to  king's 
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court.  As  the  three  sifters  are  waJlcing  alonjf,  a  sheep  mecU  them  and  says  : 
*' Shear  me,  and  you  shall  have  wool  as  rcMfard."  "We  camiut ;  we  have 
been  washing  our  hands  for  three  years  that  we  might  become  queens." 
Sheep  says  same  thing  when  it  meets  beggar's  daughter,  and  she  shears  it  — 
(2)  Three  sisters  on  ahead  meet  cow,  which  says:  **  Milk  mc;  you  shall 
have  milk  as  reward."  They  refuse  with  same  excuse.  Beggar-girl  milks 
cow. — (3)  A  little  further,  three  sisters  pass  old  man  lying  by  the  roadside, 
who  says  :  "  Girls,  help  me  up  ;  you  shall  have  my  stick  as  reward."  "  We 
have  been  washing  our  hands  for  three  years  to  go  to  court ;  we  can't  think 
of  pulling  you  out  of  such  mud  !"  Beggar-girl  comes  along  and  helps  him 
out.  He  rewards  her  with  stick,  saying,  "  Go  to  rock  near  king's  palace, 
strike  it  with  ihis  stick,  and  you  will  find  inside  anything  you  want." — (4) 
Heroine  arrives  first  at  palace,  and  asks  to  be  engaged  as  servant  She  has 
to  mind  the  poultry. — (5)  On  Sunday  young  king  goes  to  church;  so  do 
three  bisters,  after  having  thrown  peas  amongst  the  ashes  of  the  stove,  and 
told  poultry-maid  to  pick  them  out  She  has  soon  finished  task,  goes  and 
strikes  rock,  and  has  splendid  sight.  She  dons  some  fine  clothes  and  goes  to 
church.  King  sees  a  charming  girl,  but  she  leaves  just  before  the  rest,  and 
he  cannot  hnd  her.  Three  sisters  return,  and  talk  about  the  charming  girl, 
who  ib  pp  bably  a  kiug's  daughter — she  ib  so  beautiful ;  poultry-maid  pretends 
lo  be  sorry  not  to  have  seen  her.  "  Poor  creature  !  What  could  you  have  done 
there?" — (0)  Next  Sunday  king  goes  with  ihiee  sisters  to  church  ;  poultry-maid 
has  to  stay  at  home  and  sort  peas  from  the  ashes.  She  docs  as  before,  and 
appcar>  at  church  in  drcsts  *'  almost  Ukc  silver".  King  follows  after  her,  but 
delays  10  pick  op  the  gold  pieces  which  :ihc  scatters.  She  returns  dress  to 
rock  and  reaches  court  before  the  others.  Everyone  is  talking  of  this 
wonderful  beauty.  *'  I  am  unlucky  not  to  have  seen  her !"  says  heroine. 
"  You,  poor  creature  !  What  could  you  do  in  church  ?" — {7)  All  happens 
the  tame  third  Sunday.  Heroine's  dress  shines  like  gold.  The  king  follows 
her  from  church  ;  she  lets  a  shoe  drop  off,  and  escapes  whilst  be  stops  to 
pick  it  up.  She  returns  clothes  lo  rock,  and  in  her  rsgs  goes  and  lies  down 
on  ihc  hen-coop.  Three  sisters  come  and  tease  her  as  before. — (S)  King 
would  6nd  owner  of  shoe,  and  proclaims  that  the  woman  whom  shoe  fits 
^hall  be  queen.  All  the  girls  in  the  kingdom  come  to  court,  but  none  can 
wear  shoe.  Then  three  sisters  try  in  vaiu  to  squeeze  their  feet  into  it.  King 
remembers  that  poultry-maid  has  not  tncd,  has  her  fetched,  and  the  shoe  fits 
her  perfectly.  Then  for  the  first  time  he  notices  how  beautiful  she  is,  and 
orders  preparations  for  wedding. — (9)  A  royal  wedding-robe  is  to  be  made 
for  poultry-maid,  but  she  says  she  can  get  a  better  one  herself.  On  wedding- 
day  she  goes  to  rock,  takes  same  clothes  she  wore  Ia:it  time  at  church, 
a  carriage,  horses,  and  servants,  and  goes  Lo  court.  Everyone  is  charmed. 
King  recognises  girl  he  saw  in  church,  and  asks  why  she  did  not  show  herself 
before  in  her  grandeur.      Wedding  latts  several  wcdcs. 
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104       I^id.    MS.  Collections.    ByA,  Rcinholm.     No.  II,  39.   (Fiom 
Antrea,  in  Carelia,  1S48.) 

"The  two  Young  Ladies  and  Cinderella.** 

(1)  Two  yoiuy  ladies  go  to  church ;  Cinderella,  iheir  sister,  stays  m  home. 

— (2)  The  two  meet  a  cow,  which  says,  "  If  you  milk  mc,  you  thall  h*ve 
milk  25  reward."  "What  arc  you  thinking  of?  For  five  weeks  we  have 
been  wutiin^  our  hands  with  soap  and  new  milk  ;  is  it  Itkely  we  should  mUk 
you?"  A  little  further  on  they  see  an  oven.  "If  you  take  bread  out  of 
oven,  you  shall  have  it  as  reward.*'  Same  rejoinder  from  girls.  They  meet 
a  sheep  with  shears  round  its  neck.  •'  If  you  shear  me,  you  shall  have  wool 
as  reward."  Same  answer. — (3)  Cinderella  sets  out  by  the  time  sisters  are  in 
church.  She  meets  cow,  milks  it,  and  gets  milk  ;  takes  the  bread  from  the 
oven  and  keeps  it ;  shears  the  sheep  and  gets  wool. — (4)  Then  she  gets 
luvely  dothcs  as  well.  She  loses  a  shoe,  which  is  found  by  a  famous 
generaPs  sun. — (5)  Me  says  the  woman  who  can  wcai  shoe  shall  be  his 
belioihed.  It  will  not  go  on  the  two  young  ladies*  feet,  but  it  fits  Cinder- 
ella perfectly. — (6)  The  general^s  son  marries  her. 


105    ^^^^'     MS.  Collections.     By  B.  A.  Paldani  in  1852. 

(From  West  Finland.) 

**The  Servants*  Places." 


No.  I^  46. 


(!)  Three  young  girls  are  to  enter  king'^  service.  Two  of  them,  who  have 
washed  ihcir  hands  for  three  weeks,  meet  old  man  asking  to  have  hair 
combed,  and  say,  "  How  can  we?  We  have  washed  our  hands  fur  ibree 
weeks,  so  as  to  be  king's  servants."  Thiid  girl  sets  out  and  meets  same  old 
man,  whoj  having  asked  where  she  is  going,  bids  her  comb  his  hair.  **I 
shan't  have  lime ;  the  others  will  leave  me  behind."  All  the  same  she  does 
It, — (2)  First  two  servants  meet  sheep.  ** Shear  me;  you  shall  have  the 
wool  as  reward."  They  give  same  answer  a»  before.  Third  servant  medi 
sheep,  who  asks  where  she  is  going,  etc.  She  shears  sheep. — (3)  Two 
servants  meet  cow  and  refuse  to  milk  it.  Cow  says  to  third  servani,  "Milk 
nie,  my  g<rl;  then  throw  the  milk  over  my  feeti  and  put  the  pail  on  my 
horns."  **bhaii'i  have  time;  the  others  will  leave  me  behind.''  Neverthc* 
less  she  does  it. — (4)  They  reach  palace,  and,  when  ihcy  have  been  there 
a  week,  king  abk^,  "  VVhu'il  go  to  chuich,  und  who'll  sUy  at  hume?'* 
"Cinderella,  the  dirty  scullion,  will  stay  at  home."  King  throws  half  a  pea 
and  a  grain  of  barley  into  the  a!<hcs  of  ihc  stove.  Whilst  Cinderella  i« 
hunting  for  them,  an  old  man  enters  and  asks  why  she  is  crying ;  she  repUeSi 
**liccause  king  told  me  to  malce  the  dinner  out  of  half  a  pea  and  a  giain  of 
barley;  and  I  can't  even  bnd  them,  for  he  threw  ihcm  into  the  ashes."~(5) 
Old  man  says,  "  Vou  g  1  to  cliurch ;  there  is  a  brown   hor>c  at  the  door,  and 
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yon^]  find  clothes  in  the  carriage.  Be  qoick  and  dress,  and  get  there;  but 
mind  you  get  back  a  few  minates  before  the  rest."  On  her  return  from 
church,  the  tables  are  well  served,  both  for  masters  and  servants. — (6)  After 
a  week,  king  asks  same  question  :  "Cinderella,  the  dirty  scullion,  who  cooks 
»o  well,"  is  to  stay  at  h^ime.  All  happens  af  before.  Old  man  sends  her  to 
chardi  in  silver-co*oured  dress,  and  kind's  son  admires  her,  wondering  who 
she  I*. — (7)  Third  Sunday  same  inquiry  from  king;  same  answer;  same  taak. 
Old  man  mils  Cinderella  there  is  a  horse  *'grey  as  water"  waiting  for  her 
l>chtnd  the  big  stone,  where  she  will  6nd  clothes.  She  must  leave  church 
before  others ;  the  king's  son  will  run  after  her,  and  she  must  drop  a  shoe,  which 
he  will  stop  to  pick  up. — (8)  He  will  wed  whomsoever  shoe  6ts.  The  proud 
servants  cut  off  (h 'ir  big  toes,  but  cannot  get  shoe  ou.  But  It  fits  the  dirty 
scuIlioa':>  foot,  and  king  notices,  in  trying  it  on,  that  she  u  wearing  gorgcotu 
clothing  under  her  old  nig>.— (9)  He  marries  her. 


3id.  MS.  Collections.  By  J.  Musiakallio.  No.  XCIX.  (From 
Sotkamo,  in  Ostrobothnia.  Narrated,  in  1S80,  by  Ante 
Kaskinen,  a  youth  of  seventeen.) 

**  Cinderella." 

(1)  King  engages  two  upper-servants  and  a  third   for  dirty  work.     On 

setting  out,  the  two  meet  an  oven,  which  says,  "Take  llie  bread  out  with 
shovel,  and  you  shall  have  loaf  as  reward."     I'hcy  say  they  cannot,  because 
fur   three  years   they   have   washed    their  hand.s   with   German   soap ;    but 
Cinderella  will  come  along  suon,  and  ^e  will  Ik  sure  to  do  it.     Cinderella 
pashcs,  takes  out  the  bread,  and  gets  a  loaf. — (2)  Two  servants  meet  a.  cow  : 
*'Milk  mc  ;  take  the  pail  which  b  between  my  horns  ;  you  shall  have  milk 
as  reward."    1'hey  make  same  excu&c.     Cinderella  milks  cow,  and  gets  milk. 
—  (3)  Two  servants  meet  sheep;    **Take  shears  from  between  my  horns, 
shear  met  And  you  shall    luve  wool."     Same  answer.    Cinderella  shears 
sheep,  and  gels  wool. — (4)  Two  servants  proceed,  and  see  old  man  fallen 
into  the  cleft  of  a  rock  :    **  Help  me  out ;  you  shall  have  my  stick  as  reward, 
and,   if  you  strike  rock  with  it,  you  will  find  all  sorts  of  things."     Same 
answer.     Cindeiella  helps  old  man,  and  gets  his  slick.— (5)  Three  servants 
reach  palace.     On  Sunday  the  two  go  to  church,  Icuving  Cinderella  at  home 
all  atone.     To  prevent  bcr  going,  they  upset  a  bu>hcl  of  grain  into  the  ashes 
of  Uic  stove  (or  her  to  pick  up.     Old  man  oumo  to  pcriurni  laak,  and  sends 
Cinderella   tn  strike  rock  with  itick.     She  gets  cupper  dress,  and  copper 
carriage   and    horse,    aiiU    pushes    by   diUich.     Sue    returiu    before    lite  Iw*' 
servants,  and  resumes  old  duthea.     They  ate  astonished  at  whsf 
during  church. — (6)  ^Ncxt  Sunday  all    happats  as   before.     I'l 
silver  dresi.  and  silver  carriage  and  Itorse  from  rock,  aitd  pas 
(7)  Third  Sunday  the  same.     Heroine  takes  gold  drcsa 
and  horse,  and  pulls  up  in  frunl  of  church.    She  leaves 
uuuo  church  uu  fuou     Her  gold  dtcss  and  ornaments 
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Kind's  aun  hu  uiicd  ibc  Uireshotd,  tu  uiakc  tlie  luiknown  Udy  fall;  but 
only  her  gold  shoe  sticks,  and  she  gets  into  curiage  without  it  and  returrts 
home. — (8)  King^s  son  picks  up  shoe,  and  makes  knovra  that  he  will  wed 
whomsoever  it  fils.  Everybody  tries  ;  the  two  servants  cut  off  their  too,  but 
shoe  vnll  not  gu  on  their  feet,  which  are  only  swollen  the  more.  Cinderella 
puts  it  on,  and  marries  king's  son. 


Mti.    MS.  Collections.    By  E.  N.  Setala.     No.  R.  lo. 
Ruovesi,  in  West  Finland.) 

"  FlNETTI--    THE   SWINEHERD." 


(From 


(l)  Three  sisters  are  servanu  at  palace,  the  youngest  being  swineherd.  Her 
clothes  are  made  of  tarpaulin  (vi/tmfnii  gouJrennds),  and  no  one  takes  much 
account  of  her,  deeming  her  half-witted, — (2)  King  is  fond  of  the  two  proud 
servants;  and  every  Sunday  asks  who  is  going  to  church.  They  say,  "  We 
are  ;  Fincttc  can  stay  at  home."  I'he  swineherd  goes  to  the  slave  and  weeps ; 
an  old  man  enters  and  asks  why.  She  has  to  prepare  the  dinner  for  the  whole 
court  out  of  two  peas  and  two  grains  of  barley  and  rye.  Old  man  says,  "  Yoa 
go  to  church  ;  Til  prepare  the  dinner.  Only  be  back  before  the  othera,  as 
though  you  had  been  at  home  cooking.'' — (3)  Hcrutue  departs,  aud  meets  old 
man,  who  asks  her  to  search  his  head.  **  I  have  Lot  lime  ;  I  am  already 
very  late.''  "  Do  it  all  the  same  /'  and  she  docs  so.  He  makes  her  a  present 
of  a  stick,  saying,  *'  Strike  the  rock  with  this,  and  you  will  And  clothes  of 
gold.  Hide  them  for  three  Sundays  in  succession  under  your  tarpaulin  ; 
don't  show  them  to  anyone  ;  leave  church  before  the  rest,  and  hide  them  in 
the  rock."  Heroine  does  as  bidden,  and  returns  home  to  lay  the  table. — 
(4)  Second  Sunday  all  happens  as  before.  King's  son  notices  that  someone 
goes  to  the  court  wearing  gold  clothes  under  her  ordinary  drc&s. — [5)  And 
third  Sunday  he  has  the  threshold  of  the  church  tarred,  so  that  heroine's  shoe 
sticks  to  it,  for  she  always  puts  her  foot  on  the  step,  so  as  not  to  show  her 
shoes.  Heroine  takes  no  notice  of  lost  shoe,  but  king's  son  picks  it  up,  and 
says  whoever  can  wear  it  shall  be  his  beloved  wife. — (6)  Many  come  and  tiy 
it  in  vaiu.  Heroine'i>  siiilcrs  even  cut  their  toes,  but  cannot  get  it  on. 
Heroine  stands  aside  watching  ;  she  is  told  to  try.  Shoe  fits  her  perfectly. — 
(7)  She  goes  home  befoic  the  otbers,  lakes  off  her  tarpaulin,  and  lays  the 
table  in  her  gold  clothes.  All  rejoice  except  the  sisters,  who  are  now  her 
servants. 


Ji^id.  MS.  Collections.  By  Kaarle  Krohn.  No.  0. 364.  From 
Hyrynsalmi,  in  Ostrobothnia.  Narrated  in  1882  by  Aato 
Kemppainen,  aged  seventy.      ("Conteur  excellent." — AT.  AT.) 

•'The  Swineherd." 

{\)  There  are  three  sisters  ;  two  of  them  have  been  for  three  years  washing 
Uieir  hands  and  their  eyes  to  go  to  couit,  on  the  chance  of  kmg'a  sou  cboosinir 
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one  as  his  bride;  the  ihJrd,  who  is  swineherd,  only  washes  in  the  ordinary 
course. — (2)  Clad  in  her  working  gown,  she  sets  out  behind  sisters.     On  the 
way  an  oven  says   to  proud  sisters,  "  Take  the  shovel  and  turn  my  loaves  ; 
you  sliall  have  a  loaf  for  your  trouble."     *'  Is  it  likely  we  should  go  and  soil  our 
hands  after  washing  them  for  three  years  ?     There's  a  swineherd  fullowing  us  ; 
sheMl  turn  your  loaves."     Heroine  comes  by.  turns  the  loaves,  h&a  one  for 
herself,  and  replaces  shovel.     Pxoud  sisters  are  still  in  sight. — (3)  They  meet 
a  ram  with  shears  on  its  horos.     **  Shear  me,"  etc. ;  "  you  shall  have  wool." 
Same  answer.      Heroine  comes  along,  shears  ram,  has  the  wool,  and  replace* 
shears. — (4)  Provid  sisters  meet  cow  with  pail  on  her  horns.     "  Milk  me." 
etc.,  "and  you  shall  have   milk."     Same  answer.      Heroine  milks  cow  and 
has  ihe  milk  ;  replaces  pail.       Proud  sisters  are  still  in  mght.— (5)  They  sec 
by  the  roadside  an  old  man  whose  carriage  is  overturned.     '*  Help  me  ;  I 
will  give  you  my  stick  for  your  trouble."     Same  answer     Heroine  helps  old 
man  up,  and  he  gives  her  his  stick,  saying,  "  At  some  little  distance  from  the 
palace,  whither  you  are  going,  there  is  an  enormous  stone.     If  you  strike  it 
three  times  with  this  stick  a  door  will  open,  and  inside  you  will  find  every- 
thing you  can  possibly  want  all  your  life  long.*'     (No  doubt  the  old  man  had 
other  treasure*  hidden  elsewhere.) — (6)  Proud  sisters  reach  the  court  and 
have  a  plea&anl  time.     And   the  swineherd,  despised    by  all,  idles  the  long 
hours  away  on  the  chimney-seat.  — (7)   All  go  to  church,  the  proud  sisters  too, 
whilst  heroine  slays   behind.     When   they   have  started  she  goes  to  stone, 
dresses  herself  magnificently,  takes  carriages  and  horses,  the  like  of  which  are 
not  to  be  seen  at  court,  and  goes  to  church.     King's  son  wonders  in  astonish- 
ment who  she  can  be.     .She  leaves  rather  before  the  rest,  and  is  soon  at  adia- 
tance.     King's  son  follows  to  see  where  she  goes,  but  she  has  tilled  carriage 
with  gold  pieces,  and  throws  out  handfuls  behind  her.     King's  son  stops  to 
pick  them  up,  and  meanwhile   she  gallops  to  stone,  returns  finer)',  dons  old 
gown,  and  goes  back  to  chimney  comer.     Proud  sisters  return,  and  taunt  her 
with  not  having  seen  the  wonders  they  have  seen.— (8)  Another  day  they  go 
to  church,  and   all   happens  just  as  before,   and  a  third  day   the  same. — 
(9)  Heroine  appears  in  church,  looking  still  more  beautiful,  and  king's  son 
tells  his  valet  to  run  after  her  the  moment  she  leaves.     He  gets  into  carriage 
with  valet,  and  does  not    stop  for  the  gold  this  time,  but  follows  with  all 
speed.     Valet  stops  to  pick  it  up.     Heroine,  who  is  only  just  ahead  of  king's 
son,  dashes  into  stone  and  hides  hor^e  and  carriage. — (10)  In  her  haste  she 
drops  a  shoe,  and  has  not  time  to  change  her  clothes,  but  can  only  cover  them 
over  with  old  gown.     She  returns  to  her  bench  by  the  fire.     King's  son  sees 
shoe  by  the  stone,  and  carries  it  off.     lie  shows  it  at  home,  and  says  he  will 
marry  whomsoever  it  fits. — (11)  Proud  sisters  try  to  get  it  on,  and  even  cut 
off  their  toec,  but  in  vain.     At  length  king's  son  invites  swineherd  to  try. 
'*  What's  the  good?     I  shall  only  sui!  the  pretty  shoe."     Nevertheless  she  u 
to  try,  and  shoe  fits  her  perfectly.     King's  son  takes  her  in  his  arms  to  his 
room  i    there   he  tears  off  her  old   gown,    which   wns  hiding   fine  clothes. 
She  takes  him  to  stone  and  shows  her  tirasuce. — (la)  He  marries  her. — 
(13)  proud  listers  go  into  stove  and  hang  themselves  out  of  vexation.     Pride 
comes  to  shame. 
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109     n?id,     MS.  Coilections.     By  Kr.  Rapola.     No,  XLTII.     (Frnm 

Saiiksmaki,  in  TavasllanA) 

"  SlKKRI-SOKERl,'  COWSKIN." 

(i)  Mui  imd  wife  have  one  daaghter  each.     Wife  hates  bu<ihand*s  daughter, 
and  sends  her  to  pasture  the  flocks,  giving  her  such  bad  food  that  she  always 
brings  it  home  untouched. — (2)  Oneday  !itepaiotlier  sends  own  daughter  lose* 
how  heroine  gets  food;  but  shegoes  toKleepin  the  forest,  and  discovers  nothing. 
Next  day  she  is  sent  again,  and  again  fails  asleep.     Stcpmolher  goes  herself 
third  day,  and  sees  heroine  spread  her  napkin  and  call  her  cow  Kirju,  who 
comes   instantly,  and  shaking  her  horns    covers  the  napkin  with   delicious 
food.  ^3)  TTiat  night  man  and  wife  decide  that  Kirju  must  be  killed*  to  stop 
heroine's  focKt-supply.     Heroine  overhears,  and  goes  at  once  to  stable  to  i*li 
Kirju. — {4)  "Never  mind.     Undo  my  collar  and  get  on   my  back."     They 
set  off  and  reach  king's  palace.     Cow  stops  at  a  great  stone  hard  by.      "Rill 
me  and  take  my  skin.     When  you  want  anything,  strike  my  tomb  with  a 
stick,  and  you  will  get  it." — (5)  Heroine  slays  cow,  dons  skin,   and   seeks 
fervice  at  palace.     She  is  engaged  as  swineherd.— (6)   Presently  king's  aon  is 
invited  to  a  wedding.     He  dresses  for /?//,  and  calls  maids  to  bring  him  a 
comb.      Maid^i    not    bearint;,    heroine    lakes    it.       •*  Sikrri-sokeri,     Cow*.km, 
what  do  you  mean  by  it  ?"  and  he  throws  comb  at  her.     Other  servant*  bring 
him  comb,  and  he  goes  to  wedding.     Servants  go  to  look  on,  leaving  swine- 
herd behind.      Heroine  goes  to  cow's  grave  and  a<.k*   for   Indian   dress    and 
horse  and  carriage.     She  gallops  af^er  prince,  and  is  placed  next   to  him  at 
table  because  of  her  beauty.     He  asks  whence  she  come<.     *•  From   Comb- 
country.  **     Heroine  returns  dress  to  grave,  and  is  bock  in  her  place  when 
servants    return.     They    boast   of  having   seen    lovely    princess,    and    taunt 
"Sikeri-Bokeri.  Cowskin"  with  having  seen  nothing. — (7)  After  a  time  king's 
son  is  dressing  for  another  wedding,  and  calls  for  soap.     Heroine  takes  it  to 
him,  and  is  scolde<l  as  before.     Other  servants  bring  some.     Heroine,  agAin 
left  behind,  gets  silk  dress  from  grave  and  goes  to  wedding.     She  us  placed 
beside  king's  son,  says  she  conies   from  "Soap-land"  ;  returns   home   1>cfore 
servants,  who  taunt  her  as  licforc.^^(8)  King  is  dressing  for  third  wrdding« 
and  calls  for  towel  ;  heroine  takes  it,  and  is  again  Mrolded.     Left  alone,  she 
visits  grave,  and,  clad  in  gold  dress,  drives  to  wedding.     Seateil  next  king's 
son*  »he  **"*  '''°*  ^^  comes  from  "ToweM.ind".     On  reluming  home  heroine 
is  pursued,  and  not  having  time  to  hide  gold  dress  under  stone,  throws  cow- 
skin  over  her.     In  her  haste  she  drops  a  shoe,  which  king's  son  picks  up. 

(9)  He  proclaims  ihnl  whosoever  can  wear  it  shall  Iw  his  l>ctrolhed.  Every* 
one  tries  shoe,  but  none  can  get  it  on.  King's  son  calls  "  Sikeri-sokeri. 
Cowskin'*  to  try.  Everyone  laughs  ;  but  shoe  fits  her  perfectly,  and  at  that 
moment  cowskin  falls  from  her  shoulders,  and  she  is  at  once  recognised. 

(10)  King's  SOD  marries  her. 


Sokeri  =^  sugar ;  Sikeri  =  variation  of  Sokeri. 
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Ibid,     MS.   Collections.     By  J.  Soini,    1878;   from  Wahakyo'o,     197 

in  Osirobotlinia.     Narrated  by  Kaarlo  Tronti,  peasant.     (Coi- 
lertion  du  lycde  finnois  d'Helsingfors,  No.  Ill,  3.) 

"Thk  Three  Drkssrs." 

(1)   King*s  wife  din  and  is  baried.      King   tormenU  his  daughter  with 
wanting  tn  marry  her.     She  is  greatly  distressed. — (a)  Kathcr  will  let  her  nH 
if  she  can  procure   clothes  like  gold.      Heroine,   in  despair,  goes   weepinf; 
to  molhet's  grave.     Mother  rises  from  grave,  asks  why  she  weeps ;  then  bids 
her  go  to  her  room  and  the  clothes  will  be  brought  to  her.     lieroine  goes  to 
sleep,  and  next  morning  finds  clothes  hanging  up  on  wall.     She  dons  them, 
and  goes  (o  father,  who  now  wants  her  more  than  ever  for  his  wife,  but  will 
leave  her  in  peace  if  she  can  get  sonoc  clothes  like  silver.     She  again  goes  to 
grave,  and  obtains  silver  clothes  in  like  manner.     Father  finds  her  so  much 
more  lovely  dressed  in  these  that  he  really  must  marry  her.     But  if  she  can 
get  dress  of  crows'  beaks,  he  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her.     Dead 
mc  ther  helps  her  to  this  as  befure ;  but  when  father  sees  her  in  crow's'beak 
dress  he  is  quite  determined  to  marry  her.      Heroine  goes  to  her  room,  puts 
pillow  on  ihc  table  in  window,  buries  her  head  in  it,  and  saturates  it  with 
teais. — [3^  Old  man  passes  window,  and  anks  why  she  weeps.     '*  What  \%  the 
u>e  of  tellirg,  you  can't  help  me?''     Old  mm  throws  her  ball,  saying  if  she 
.strikes  it  on  staircase  she  will  get  two  black  horses  and  a  carriage.     Heroine 
puts  on  gcild  and  silver  dresses  and  crow's  beak  gown  outside,  then  sets  out  in 
carriage. — (4)  She  stops  at  another  king's  palace,  and  there  becomes  swine- 
hcM.— (5)  .Sunday  morning  she  is  told  to  take  waler  for  washing  to  king's  soa. 
He  throws  it  in  her  face,  not  liking  to  be  served  by  swineherd.     She  is  left 
alone,  whilst  the  rest  go  to  church.     She  dons  gold  dress,  stnkcs  stuircase 
with  ball  to  get  carriage  and  horses,  and  goes  to  church.     Prince  sees  her 
arrive,  and  asks  whence  she  comes.     "  From  the  country  where  they  throw 
water."     King  makes  public  inquiry  about  country  ;  no  one  knows  of  it. — (6) 
Next  Sunday  she  is  sent  with  towel  to  king's  son,  who  throws  it  at  her  face, 
because  she  Is  too  dirty  (o  serve  him.     She  goes  to  church  in  gold  dresa 
as  before  ;  says  she  comes  from  "  Throw-towel  land";  leaves  before  ihc  rest, 
strikes  table  with  ball :    **  Table,  be  served/*  and  it  is  furnished  sumptu- 
ously.    Everyone  is  aa'onished. — (7)  Third  Sunday  king's  son  throws  boots 
at  her,  calling  her  '*  Lou.%y-head".    She  goes  lo  church  in  goM  dress  as  before ; 
says  she  comes  from  "  Throw-boot  land".     No  one  can  find  it.     He  has  the 
church  steps  tarred  ;  heroine's  shoe  sticks ;  he  picks  it  up  and  invites  all  the 
world  to  come  and  try  it  on.  — (8)  Swineherd  is  watching  all  the  ladies  try  it 
in  vain  ;  king's  son,  for  a  joke,  tells  her  to  come  and  try.     **  Whai*s  the  good 
for  poor  mr,  swineherd,  lousy-head,  to  try?"     King's  son  insists;  the  shoe 
fits  her,  and  he  notices  as  she  puts  it  on  that  there  is  a  gold  dre&s  underneath 
the  crowVbeak  gown. — (9)  He  marries  her.     (It  was  not  much  of  a  wedding. 
1  was  there  ;  but  they  only  gave  me  a  conple  orwld  potatoes,  a  herring,  and 
a  piece  of  bread.     So  I  left. ) 
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198    Jbid.     MS.  Collections.     By  K.  T.  Andersson ;   from  Loppi, 
Tavasiland.      (Collection  du  lyc^e  finnois  d'Helsingfore,   M 
XXVIII,  i6.) 

"The  King's  Daughter." 


fl)  King  wants  to  m&rry  beaatiful  daughter. — (2}  She  promises 
he  will  procure  her  a  dress  of  crows'  bills.  All  the  crows  in  the  kingdom 
killed  and  the  gown  made.  Heroine  now  demands,  before  wedding,  a  { 
dress,  which  is  procured  ;  then  a  boat  which  travels  by  land  or  &ea. 
one  is  made. — (3)  At  ntght  heroine  puts  all  her  possMsions,  as  well  as 
riages,  horses,  and  servants,  into  the  boat,  sets  oat  to  foreign  country, 
arrives  at  king's  palace.  She  blackens  her  face,  dons  old  clothes,  and 
service  at  court.  King  at  ftnt  refuses  her,  then  at  length  engages  her 
swineherd. — (4)  King  is  dressing  for  a/^/*-,  and  swineherd  lakes  him  Wi 
for  washing.  He  bits  her  with  towel,  nut  liking  swineherd  to  serve 
Heroine  dons  crowS-bill  gown  and  folU>w<  him  \n  fHt.  No  one  da.re« 
whence  she  comes,  and  kmg  ia  urged  to  do  so.  fleroine  replies,  **  Fi 
Towel-land";  and  king  is  frightened,  remembering  his  treatment  of  swioeh> 
He  hurries  home.  But  heroine  is  back  first,  and  when  king  sends  for  I 
comes  dressed  in  her  rags,  with  blackened  face. — (5)  Next  night  king  thro' 
slippers  at  heroine  when  she  brings  his  water,  "alut,  1  foroid  you  to  b 
my  water.  Attend  to  your  pigs."  Heroine  dons  gold  dress,  and  dri 
in  splendid  carriage  to/vV^.  King  is  again  urged  to  inquire  whence  she  con 
"From  Slipper-land."  King  hurries  back  ;  but  with  her  splendid  horsKm  j.hc 
gets  home  first ;  yet  has  nut  time  to  charge  clothes,  and  flings  rags  over  gold 
dreKS,  and  blackens  her  face.— (6)  King  sends  for  her,  tears  off  her  rags,  and 
notices  royal  jewel  that  she  wears  round  her  neck.  He  bc^-*  her  p&n 
for  having  ill-rreated  her,  and  then  a!>k4  her  in  marriage  for  his  son 
cotiients,  joyfully. — (7)  King's  son  marries  her. 


199  Ihid,  MS.  Collections.  By  Kaarle  Krohn,  1884;  from  Si 
jarvi,  in  Carelia.  (Narrated  by  Ogafja  Vasiljovoa,  aged  twej 
seven  years,  who  heard  it  at  Varpakylii.) 

(i)  Man  loies  his  wife,  and  wants  to  marry  his  own  daughter.  —(2)  She 
him  wait  awhile,  a*  she  wishes  to  visit  her  mother's  grave  before  the  nuptial 
benediction.  Heroine  weeps  long  ai  mother's  grave  ;  mother  asks  why,  then 
bids  her  return  home,  and,  when  father  is  ready  for  the  wedding,  say  that  she 
must  have  the  stove  heated  so  as  to  take  a  bath  before  being  mamed.  Alao» 
when  she  staris  for  church,  she  must  take  with  her  her  dresRe*,  a  brush  and 
coii'b,  a  looking-glass,  and  a  s.word.  Then  she  will  go  to  the  stove 
escape.  Her  lather  will  puniuc  her  ;  she  must  throw  brush  behind 
bidding  it  turn  mto  an  insurmountable  wall.  Heroine  goes  home  and  docs 
bidden.— 13)  When  father  thinks  she  has  been  too  long  at  the  bath  he  goe» 
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seek  her;  »he  U  nut  Lhere.     He  starts  in  purittit;  the  bru&h  is  thrown,  and 
turns  into  a  wall  like  a  brubh*  which  he  can  neither  leap  nor  go  round.     lie 
is  furiou-i ;  mshc*  home  to  g^l  n  sword  ;  raikes  a  big  hole  in  the  wall ;  is 
about  lo  hide  sword,  when  little  bird  sings,  '*  I  shall  tell  the  daughter  what 
the  father  is  hiding."     "  Vou  wretched  Ijird  !   if  [  had  a  caldron  here  I'd  boil 
you."     He  goes  home  to  hide  sword,  ihcn  continues  pursuit.* — (4)  Heroine 
ooks  round,  and,  seeing  father  close  behind,  throws  comb,  bidding  it  turn 
into  wall  of  bones*  which  father  can  neither  Icip  nor  go  round.     Father  goes 
home  to  fetch  sword  ;  makes  a   bote   in  wall  ;  is  about  to  hide  sword,  when 
bird  sings  as  before  ;  so  he  takes  it  home. — (5)  Again  he  nearly  overtakes 
heroine  ;  she  throws  the  looking-glass,  wh<ch  turns  into  a  wall  of  glas<,  which 
he  can  neither  surmount  nor  go  round.     Ag.iin  he  fetches  sword  to  make 
a,  hole  ;  htrd  obKget  him  to  return  home  with  it. — (6)  He  almost  overtakes 
daughter  just  as  she  is  nearing  king's  stable-yard.     She  sees  a  pigskin  hang- 
ing on  the  fence,  throws  it  over  her  shoulders,  and,  transformed   into  a  pig, 
rushes  into  the  stable  belonging  to  king's  son.     Next  morning  she  gets  up 
before  the  king's  ^rvanls,  and  feeds  the  cattle,  and  does  all  the  household 
duties. — (7)  King's  son  is  going  to  church,  and  calls  to  his  sister  to  bring  him 
some  soap,  that  he  may  wa^h  hr^t.     His  sister  has  not  time,  so  pig  takes  soap 
to  king's  son,  who  thraw»  it  at  her,  saying  he  will  not  use  soap  which  pig  has 
brought.     Sister  brings  some  more,  and  they  go  together  to  church.     Heroine 
doffi  the  pigskin  and  goes  too,  dressed  in  her  tine  clothes.     King's  son  notices 
lovely  girl   in  church,  and  tells  sister  tn  go  and  ask   her  where  her  palace 
is.      Heroine  answers,    "  I   come   from    the   palace   where  they   throw   soap 
about.''     She  repeats  this  tn  brother,  who  is  mystified.     At  once  he  has  the 
doorway  of  ihe  church  tarre<l,  and,  as  heroine  leaves,  her  pretty  hat  slicks  to 
it,  and  she  has  not  time  to  get  it  back.      She  hurries  home,  throws  down  her 
clothes  at  the  foot  of  an  oak-tree,  and  dons  thepigRkin. — (8)  Next  day  king's 
son  asks  his  sister  to  brin^  him  some  water  for  washing  before  he  goes  to  church. 
She  has  not  time  ;    |>ig  fills  a  boi^in,  and  carries  it  tu  king,  who  upsets  water, 
because  pig  has  brougiit  u,  and  calls  his  swter  to  bring  more.     They  go 
to  church  together,      llcruine   doffs   pigskin   and  dresses  herself  at  the  oak. 
King's  son  looks  up  from  his  book  and  sees  lovely  girl  in  church  ;  he  sends 
sister  to  inquire    whence  she   c^^mes.       Heroine  replies,    "  From  the  palace 
where  they  upset  water  and  tlmg  soap  about."     King's  son  has  the  latch 
of  the  church-door  tarred  ;  heroine's  ^lovc  sticks  lo  it,  and  she  docs  not  care 
to  recover  ti,  having  plenty  more  gloves  at  home.     Sbe  returns  and  resumes 
pigskin,  and  seu  to  work  as  usual. — (9)  Next  day,  before  going  to  church, 
king's  son  aiiks  sister  for  his  shirt.     Pig  takes  it,  and  he  won't  wear  it.     Sister 
fetches  another.      They  go  lo  church,   and    heroine  to   the  oak,  as  before. 
Sister  asks  whence  she  comes  :  '*  From  the  palace  where  they  throw  water, 
soap,  and  shirts  about."     King's  son  has  the  threshold  of  the  church  tarred, 
and  heroine's  shoe  remains  sticking  lo  it.     She  won't  trouble  to  return  for 
such  a  trifle  as  thtt,  and  hiirries  home. — (lo)  King's  son  proclaims  through- 


See  Dote  63, 
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out  the  kingdom  that  he  will  marry  the  iiirl  whom  this  hat,  iliis  glove, 
«nd  this  shoe  fiL  Everyone  tries  them  on  in  vain.  The  pig  come?i  tmd 
mi^es  in  the  crowd  ;  til  of  a  sudden  she  puts  on  the  shoe  ;  she  hides  sg&jn  io 
the  crowd,  and  presently  puts  on  ihe  glove  ;  she  goes  in  and  out  amongst  the 
people,  and  puts  on  the  hat  So  king's  son  must  keep  his  word,  but  is  very 
sad  at  having  to  marry  a  pig.  — ( u )  They  set  out  to  church  for  the  nuptial 
benediction.  Pig  »ays,  *'  Stop,  I  must  get  out  for  a  moraeoL"  *  Get  out  by 
all  means,"  says  the  king's  son— "and  don't  come  lack,"  he  adds  under 
his  breath.  Heroine  doffi*  pigskin,  and  returns  to  king's  j-on  splendidly 
dressed.  "  All  right  I  off  we  go  !"  she  says,  *•  I'm  ready  now."  He  Uunts 
out  laughing  when  he  sees  the  pig's  transformation.  They  go  to  church. 
Everyone  accompanies  them  home,  and  they  have  a  grand  wedding. 


262  //'/V.  MS.  Collections.  By  Elias  Lonnrot.  No.  XXXIX.  1836. 
From  the*  Government  of  Archangel,  uyezd  Kent  (?  Uhtne  or 
Wuskkiniemi). 

"Cinderella." 

(r)  There  are  three  sisters.     The  two  elder  are  going  to  enter  king's  service. 
Cinderella,  the  youngest,  wants  to  go  too,  but  Uiey  will  not  take  her.     On 
tVe  way  they  meet  ram  with  shears  on  its  horns.     *'  Shear  nic  ;  you  shnit  have 
w<K>l."     "  We  havcn*t  time,  and  ire  don't  wish  to  soil  our  hands,     ^Ve  have 
hired  ourselves  as  king's  servants  for  three  years." — (3)  They  meet  a  cow. 
"  Milk   me,  and  lake  ray  milk."     "  We  can't  soil   our  clothes." — (3)  They 
meet  a  very  dirty  old  man,  with  stick  in  his  hand.     "  Wash  me,  and  you  shall 
have  my  slick."     They  will  not.— (4)  Cinderella  sets  out.     Meets  ram,  shears 
it,  and  takes  wool  ;  milks  cow,  and  gets  milk  ;  cleans  old  man,  who  gives  her 
stick,  saying ;  **  Near  the  palace  you  will  see  a  rock  ;  go  three  times  round 
it,  then  strike  it  with  thb  stick,  and  yuu  shall  see."     CinderelLa  opens  rock, 
and  sees  antmalc,  clothes,   provisions,  ntensik,  all  sorts  of  things,  and  many 
more  than  king  possesses.     But  she  takes  nothing. — (5)  She  goes  to  palace  ; 
they  will  scarcely  admit  her.     She  sits  in  a  comer.     Sisters  ny  to  king  :  *'  She 
is  our  sister ;  won't  you  take  her  as  cinder-sifter  ?'*     **  Ves,  since  she  is  here," 
— (6)  On  Sunday  sisters  dress  for  chutch.     Cinderella  says,  "Give  me  at 
least  some  old  clothes."     They  will  not  take  her  with  Ihem.     She  goes  to 
rock,  gets  a  silk  dress  and  ahorse,  goes  to  church,  and  no  one  recognises  her. 
She  leave?  before  the  others,  so  as  to  return  dresses  to  rock,  don  her  old  ikin 
dresp,  and  Iw  sitting  in  chimney-corner  sifting  cinders.     Sisters  rcluro  ;  tell  of 
(he  beautiful  girl  at  church. — (7)  Second  Sunday  Cinderrlln  goes  to  church  in 
silver  dress  driving  right  up  to  the  door.     Prince  looks  at  her.     Towards  the 
end  of  service  she  leaves.     Sisters  return,  and  talk  about  beauty.     Cinderella 
asks  if  she  may  not  go  next  Sunday  and  see  her.     They  refuse. — (8)  King's 
Sfin  determines  that  lovely  girl  shall  not  escape  so  easily  next  time.     Cind(>r- 
ella  takes  a  dress  steeped  in  golden  vapour,  and  a  finer  horse  than  ever.  She 
drives  right  into  the  middle  of  the  church.     King's  son  wculd  ask  whence 
&he  comes  and  wbiiher  she  goes.     He  pursues  her,  but  docs  not  reach  her. 
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She  has  not  lime  to  doff  fine  clothes,  so  covets  them  with  old  skin  dress,  and  siti 
in  chimney-corner.— (9)  King's  son  goes  into  kitchen,  and  &ays  to  Cinderella  i 
*•  Search  my  head."  Sisters  say  :  "  Oon*t  let  her  do  it  ;  she  will  make  you 
dirty  from  the  ashes."  King's  son.  in  pulling  at  her  gown,  teare  the  sleeve, 
revealing  the  gilded  robe  underneath  skin.— <  10)  Next  Sunday  she  is  left  at 
home  »lone  to  cook  dinner.  She  fetches  utentils  from  rock.  On  returning 
from  church  everyone  is  convince^l  Cinderella  is  no  ordinary  person.  Sister*, 
who  have  hitherto  despised  her,  are  now  ashamed.  — (i  1)  CtndrreUa  bfcomes 
daughter-injaw  to  the  queen. 


Md.  MS.  Collections.  By  Kaarle  Krohn.  From  Suojarvi  in 
Carelia.  1884.  (Narrated  by  Tatjana  Ignatjov;i,  of  Koitajarvi, 
sister  of  Ilia.  She  is  59  years  of  age,  and  learnt  the  story  from 
her  mother,  Matrova  Karpova,  who  died  20  years  ago,  at  the 
age  of  seventy.) 

"The  Swineherd." 

(i)  There  are  three  young  girb ;  the  youngest  is  Cinderella.  The  other 
two  hare  for  six  weeks  been  washing  their  hands  in  new  milk,  that  they  may 
make  ilothes  for  the  king's  son.  They  set  out,  and  Cinderella  follows  them. 
They  walk  on  and  on.  — {2)  A  cow  meets  them,  and  says  :  "  Milk  me,  young 
Jadie*."  "  What  I  soil  our  hands  nfler  washing  them  for  six  weeks  in  new 
ibilk  ?"  CiDdcTtlla  comes  along  and  milks  cow,  lets  it  drink,  washes  the  pail, 
and  puts  it  on  her  boms,  and  continues  on  her  way.  The  first  two  girls  are 
on  in  front  — (3)  A  sheep  comes  up  to  Cinderella,  and  says:  **  Shear  me, 
dear  young  lady  ;  my  wool  reaches  to  the  ground."  She  shears  sheup  with 
the  si  ears  that  are  on  its  back,  lakes  the  wool,  and  proceeds. — (4)  The 
grand  young  ladies  enter  a  hut,  where  the  bread  is  being  burnt  in  the  oven. 
The  loaves  say:  **Take  us  out;  we  are  being  burnt."  "What  !  soil  our 
landF,'  etc,  etc.,  and  ihcy  goon  their  way.  Cinderella  enters  hut,  takes 
loaves  out  of  the  oven,  piles  them  up,  and  goes  on  again. — <5)  The  two  girls 
come  upon  an  old  man  who  has  faJlen  into  a  ditch.  "Help  me  up,  dear 
young  ladies."  They  exclaim  as  before.  Cinderella  follows,  helps  tte  old 
man  up,  and  seats  him  at  the  edge  of  the  ditch.  (The  old  man  is  the  Saviour.) 
He  gives  her  a  stick,  saying :  •*  Go  to  a  certain  stone,  stnkc  it  three  times 
wiih  this  stick.  It  will  open,  and  you  can  take  out  anything  you  want.'* — 
(6)  Cinderella  reaches  the  kind's  court.  The  two  giiU  are  being  enteriainetl 
wiih  food  and  drink.  Cinderella  is  set  to  siH  cinders  in  a  dark  little  room, 
where  she  sees  nobody.  Neai  day  king's  son  prepares  for  church,  and  the 
two  girU  dress  quickly  to  go  with  him.  Meanwhile  Cinderella  sits  in  her 
dark  room.  But  prescnily  she  goes  to  the  stone  of  which  old  man  told  her, 
strikes  it  with  her  stick,  and  three  horses  come  forth,  the  first  all  gilt,  tke 
second  silvered,  and  the  third  quite  black.  Cinderella  dresses,  gets  in  car- 
riage, and  drives  to  church.  She  kneels  down  beside  the  two  girls,  who  do 
not  tecognise  her.  On  leaving  church,  she  drives  quickly  to  stone,  returns 
the  horses  and  clothes^  and  goes  to  her  dark  room.     Sisters  return,  and  all  sit 
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to  tabic.  Someone  ta^s  that  Cinderella  shoulrl  be  called  to  dinner;  but 
Bis-lers  say  :  *'  Oh,  let  her  alone  I  She  will  find  plenty  of  scraps  when  »he  is 
washing  up."  Bui  the  others  My  >be  may  oj  well  come  and  cat  with  ihera. 
She  comes.  Tbey  are  all  talking  about  the  lovely  girl  who  was  at  church. 
She  says:  "That  was  I."  Sisters  jeer  at  her,  and  say:  "You  indeed. 
ftcullion  !  If  you  don't  hold  your  tongue  directly  you  shall  be  sent  back  to 
your  daik  hole."— (7)  Nejit  dny  all  go  to  church,  and  Cinderella  gel*  Kill 
finer  clothes  from  the  sione,  and  horses  nine  times  more  beauiirul.  No  owe 
in  church  can  go  on  praying.  Everyone  gels  up  to  look  at  her.  The  king'a 
son  w»tchcs  her  all  the  time.  He  pursues  her  after  the  service,  but  she  gets 
into  cirriagc,  and  is  off.  When  they  return  from  church  everyone  is  talking 
about  tfce  lovely  girU  Sister*  do  not  want  Cinderella  to  be  called  10  dinner, 
but  she  is  fetched,  and  i.^  again  silenced  by  sisters  when  she  »ays  the  lovely 
girl  was  herself.  King's  son  is  consumed  with  longing  for  the  lovely 
stranger. — (8)  He  causes  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  church  a  greater  trap 
than  on  the  preceding  occasions.  (Trap  not  explained.)  On  the  morrow  they 
all  go  to  church  again.  Heroine  appears  in  splendour  passing  description. 
All  look  at  her.  King's  son  c«n  give  no  ear  to  what  the  priest  says.  When 
the  service  is  ended,  heroine  gets  into  her  carriage,  but  the  king's  son  stop* 
it,  and  gets  in  beside  her,  and  drives  to  the  paUce.  Then  he  marries  her, 
and  they  live  happilv  in  this  day.  The  sisters  took  themselves  of) ;  no  one 
knows  what  became  of  them. 


300  lind.  MS.  Collection.  By  B.  A.  Paldani,  No.  I,  16.  1852. 
(From  Ylojarvi,  in  West  Finland-  Narrated  by  Vilhelmtna 
Lindfelt.) 

"The  Servants'  Places." 

(i)  Two  young  girls  wish  to  l»c  king's  servants,  One  sets  out  to 
before  the  other,  and  mccis  a  ram  with  shears  on  its  homs  asking  to  he  shi 
Girl  refuses,  saying  :  "  I  have  wa<>hed  hands  and  feet  for  three  days,  so  as  to 
pnler  king's  service." — (2)  Next  she  meets  cow  asking  to  Iw  milked,  and  gives 
fame  answer, — {3)  Then  she  meris  old  man,  who  ai-ks  her  to  comb  his  haira 
and  refuses  him  in  same  words. — (4)  A  little  further  on  t-he  comes  to  a  well, 
which  says,  *' Clean  me  out,"  but  she  will  not, — (5)  When  she  reaches  palace. 
n  bird  at  the  entrance  sings:  "  Wickeil  ►ervani,  you  won't  fare  well  here."  A 
guard  at  the  door  of  the  first  room  says:  "Don't  go  there!"  bat  vhe  goes. 
A  man  in  the  room  says  :  *'  Come  not  here  ;  only  blood  and  bones  are  in  this 
room  !"  She  goes  to  another  room,  but  they  iay  :  "Come  not  here  ;  theic 
i(>  naught  but  pain  and  woe  in  here."  Then  she  goes  10  a  third  room,  where 
ihey  give  her  eight  grains,  three  jjeas,  and  eight  grains  of  salt,  and  bid  her 
make  food  out  of  it  for  the  whole  household. — (6)  An  old  man,  with  white 
hair,  then  appears,  and  says  :  "Let  roe.taste  the  sah."  "Don't  you  take  it 
all."  If  Ihe  servant  had  not  said  this  he  would  have  acted  differently.  He 
takes  it  all,  and  as  she  cannot  prepare  a  meal  for  palace-folk,  she  is  taken  to 
the  room  of  bones  and  hlood,  and  slain.— (7)  The  second  young  girl  meeia 
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the  cow  and  mUka  u  ;  ahcara  ihe  ram  ;  cumb&  the  old  man's  hair ;  ctean&es  the 
well,  and  reaches  the  t»alacc. — (8)  The  bird  on  the  door  sings  :  "Good  servant, 
all  will  go  well  with  you  here  !"  She  enters  first  room,  where  there  is  gold  and 
silver,  and  is  told  that  is  where  she  is  to  live.  Then  they  give  her  eight  graini;, 
three  peas,  and  eight  grains  o(  salt,  with  which  to  serve  king's  table. — (9)  Old 
man  comes,  and  asks  to  taste  salt.  "  Do  taste  it,  then  I  shall  know  if  it  is 
nice  !"  He  tastes  it,  and  she  says :  "  Take  a  tittle  more  !"  Then  she  prepares 
the  meal,  and  is  very  well  received  for  being  able  to  make  food  out  of  so  little. 
She  is  Installed  in  the  room  where  there  is  gold  and  silver. 


P.  M.  SoEGAARD,  I FjeMygdune,    Pp.  17-22. 

*'  K.RA.\KE    LaNGE.'* 

(I)  Widower  aoddanghter  sink  through  a  httle  hill  to  the  sorceress,  Kraake 
Lange,  who  has  a  daughter.— (2)  Widower  marries  the  sorceress,  who  lU- 
treats  her  siepdaugbter,  sends  her  to  herd  cattle,  and  tries  to  starve  her.  Hut 
the  less  food  she  gives  her  the  belter  she  seems  nourished.— (3)  Sorceress  gives 
daughter  a  couple  of  magic  eyes  to  put  into  her  neck,  and  sends  her  to  spy  on 
heroine.  Sicpsibter  discovers  that  heroine  eats  from  the  ear  of  on  ox,  and 
tells  her  mother.  A  pitfall  is  made  in  the  road.  Ox,  understanding  every- 
thingi  drives  ihe  cows  into  the  trap,  and  ihcy  arc  killed. — {4.)  Then  ox  says  to 
heroine,  **  One  of  us  must  die  ;  better  I  ihm  you.  When  1  am  dead  take  and 
bury  my  bones,  walk  over  my  grave,  wiali  for  three  things,  and  you  shall  get 
them."  Heroine  docs  as  bidden  when  ox  is  slain.  She  wishes  for  a  horse,  a 
saddle,  and  three  dresses — a  poor  one,  a  middling  one,  and  a  very  lovely  one. 
When  summer  is  over  heroine  is  ordered  to  spin  hard. — {5)  The  rest  go  to 
church.  She  puts  on  her  poorest  dress  and  rides  after  ihem.  She  enters  the 
church  list  and  Leaves  hrst.  On  her  return  a  young  man  accosts  her  and  asks 
her  to  follow  him  home.  She  lets  her  whip  drop  ;  he  springs  from  his  horse 
to  pick  il  up,  and  she  too  dismounts.  Directly  she  is  on  the  ground  she  wi&hes 
herself  home  behind  the  oven,  and  \&  there;  for  when  wearing  that  dress  any 

wi»h  of  hers  is  instantly  fulfilled.  — (6)  Next  Sunday  she  wears  the  middling 
dress,  and  on  the  way  home  lets  her  golden  iihoe  drop,  and  the  young  man 
gets  it  and  keeps  it.  [Third  Sunday  forgotten.] — (7)  lie  seeks  everywhere 
for  someone  whom  the  >hoe  will  fit  At  last  he  comes  to  a  little  bill  whence 
issues   agreeable   smell    of  cooking  ;    he  sinks  down   and  comes    to   Kraake 

Lange.     Neither  she  nor  her  daughter  can  get  the  shoe  on,  but  it  fits  heroine. 

—(8)  The  young  man  is  heroine's  brother,  and  he  serves  the  king,  whom  he 
tells  of  sister's  great  beauty.  King  wants  to  see  her,  and  brother  is  sent  to 
fetch  her. 

[The  tale  passes  into  that  of  "  fiuskebrud",  Asbjomsen,  No.  LV  (Dasent's 

'•  Bushy  Bride"),  about  the  girl  who  is  thrown  from  the  ship  into  the  sea  by 
stepmother  and  stepsister,  and  comes  thrice  to  the  king's  castle  in  the  form  of 

a  duck.] 
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Ill    Gl.  Stier,  Ungaris<he  Saf^en  und  Marchtn^  aus  der  Erd^yis* 
Sammlung  iibersetzt.     Berlin,  1850.     No.  V,  pp.  34-45, 

"DlE   DREI    KoNICSrOCHTER." 

(i)  King  haA  three  daughters,  bat  b  too  poor  to  keep  tbcm.      Their 
mother  per<>uades  him  to  take  them  into  forest  and  lose  them  in  the  darl 
Youngeu  daughter  overbears  this,  and,  whilst  king  and  queen   sleep,  gel 
to  setk  advice  of  godmother,  who  U  a  witch .    A  little  ma^c  steed  i»  waiti 
doorfor  her,  and  carries  her  to  witch,  who  gives  her  a  ball  of  thread,  which  1 
to  unwind  as  she  goes  through  forest,  so  as  to  be  able  to  retrace  hers 
But  this  is  given  only  on  condition  that  heroine  does  not   rescue  her 
wicked  sisters.     Next  day  stepmother  takes  daughters  into  forest  to  gi 
faggots,  and  then  bids  them  rest  under  tree.     They  fall  &sleep,  and  she 
ofT  and  leaver  them.     Elder  daughters  begin  weeping  on    awakening*  b< 
heroine  knows  way  humc.     She  will  not  take  sisters  with    her,   but 
praise  and  flatter  her  till  at  length  she  consents.     Father  is   pleued  to 
them  again,  but  stepmother's  joy  is  feigned. — (2)  In  the  night  she  iclU 
that  she  means  to  lead  them  still  further  into  the  forest,  and  desert 
Heroine  oveiheark,  and  goes  as  before  to  witch,  who  scolds  her  far  ha 
brought  sisters   back,  and,   with  the  same  injunction,   gives   her   this  tiv 
a  little  sack  of  ashes,  with  which  she  must  strew  Oie  path  as  they  go.     Ali 
happens  a&  before,  and  again  heroine  is  persuaded  to  bring  sifters  home  wic!i 
her.— {3)  She  again   overhears  parents'  talk,  and  is  now  a&hamcd   to  go  U 
witch,  whum  she  has  twice  disobeyed,  and  thinks  to  be  able  to  help  bcodj 
this  time.     Su  she  takes  a  sack  of  grain  to  make  a  trail,  and  is   wiUiu£ 
lead  sisters  home,  only  she  tinds,  to  her  dismay,  that  birds  have  eaten 
single  gram.     The  three  guls  wander  hither  and  (hither  all  day,  and  at 
come  to  a  well,  and  quench  their  thirst.  — (4)  They  find  an  acorn  undef 
oak  where  they  rest,  plant  it  in  the  ground,  and  carry  water  in  their 
from  well  to  water  it.     Next  day  it  has  grown  as  high  as  a  tower 
heroine  ascends  it  to  spy  for  some  human  abode  in  the  neighl>ourhtK3d. 
she  sees  nothing,  and  tlicy  weep.     Next  morning  the  tree  is  twice  as  h 
but  ktill  heroine  can  espy  nolhiny  from  its  top.     On  the  third  day  it  is  hiicl 
still,  and  herome  sees  a  little  lighted  window  in  the  far  distance,  and  l 
sisters  10  it.— (5)  They  now  begin   tu  ill-treat  her,  take  away  the    bundJe 
clothes  which  she  had  thought  to  bring  (rum  hume.     They  beat  her    and 
her  she  must  say  they  arc   the   daughters  uf  a   rich   king,  and   she    is 
servant.     They  wander  thus  for  three  days,    litl   they  reach  a  magnlfio 
palace.     Tliey  enter  full  of  hope,  and  arc  olanucd  tu  see  a  giantess  look' 
down  from  the  tuwer,  with  an  eye  tike  a  plate  in  the  middle  of  her  forebci 
and  a  row  of  teeth  a  span  long.     **  Good  day,  children,"  roars  the  giaot 
"you  will   make  a  prime  roast.''     They  are  terrified;   but  heroine  s 
flatteringly  to  her,  and  says  they  will  make  her  a  lovely  dress,  if  she   will 
them  alone. — (6)  Giantess  &hut:i  them  up  in  a  cupboard,  so  that   \\\^ 
shall  not  see  them.     He    is   much   bigger   than   hu  wife,  and    come& 
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sniffing  about,  and  threatening  to  eat  her,  if  she  gives  him  nothing  el&e. 
Girls  arc  brought  out,  but  they  plead  lor  mercy,  promising  to  cook  a  dainty 
di:>h  Tur  giant.  They  are  spoied,  becau<«  giant  thinks  he  will  eat  them  all  10 
himself  when  wift:  h  nut  by,  and  wife  has  the  same  idea.  Giils  bc(;Ln  baking 
and  cooking.  The  elder  girls  knead  dough,  whilst  heroine  heaUi  an  enor- 
mous oven.  After  awhile  she  calls  giant,  and,  having  put  a  lump  of  fat  in 
oven,  tells  him  to  lick  it  and  see  if  it  is  hot  enough,  for  thtn  the  oven  would 
be  heated  suthciently.  Scarcely  has  the  giant  put  hts  head  inside  oven  than 
heroine  pushes  him  in,  and  he  is  burnt  to  death  — (7)  Giante&s  is  in  a  gtcat 
ragr,  and  would  devour  heroine,  only  she  persuader  her  to  let  her  dress  her 
fifst.  So  heroine  crawls  on  to  giantess's  head  to  comb  her  hair,  but,  instead 
of  lliis,  she  bits  her  on  the  bead  with  an  iron  hammer,  and  she  falls  dead. 
The  girls  drag  the  corpse  out  with  twenty-four  pair  of  oxen,  and  are  sole 
po>sc!kbors  of  the  castle. — (8)  The  following  Sunday  elder  sisters  go  to  dance 
in  the  town.  Heroine,  who  is  left  at  home  as  servant,  searches  again  ami 
again  through  all  the  rooms  of  the  castle.  She  catches  sight  of  something 
shining  in  chimney,  throws  a  stone  at  it,  and  gold  key  falls  into  her  hand. 
She  tries  it  in  all  doors  and  cupboards.  At  lost  she  opens  little  cupboard, 
which  is  full  of  lovely  clothes,  as  though  made  for  her.  She  dons  a  silver 
dre*<s,  finds  a  magic  steed  waiting  outside,  and  g>>c5  to  dance.  She  is  the 
beauty  of  the  ball,  quite  ecHpsing  her  sisters.  Suddenly  she  disappears,  and 
when  sibters  return  slic  has  resumed  old  clothes.  They  IcU  how  much  they 
were  enjoying  themselvc^i  till  some  grand  lady  came  and  cut  them  out. 
Heroine  says,  '*I  suppose  I  was  that  lady";  and  they  scold  and  s!ap  her. — 
(9]  Next  Sunday  all  happens  as  before:  heroine  appears  in  gold  dress.  On 
the  third  Sunday  she  wears  a  diamond  dress.  Hut  this  lime  the  young  men 
are  determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  her,  attd  follow  close  nhen  she  leaves. 
She  drops  a  shoe,  and  dares  not  wait  to  pick  it  up.  It  comes  into  the 
possession  of  king's  sou,  who  treasures  it. — (10)  After  a  lime  he  falls  ill,  and 
doctois  can  do  nothing.  His  father  is  in  despair,  when  a  slnrnge  physician 
tells  him  that  marriage  is  the  only  cure  for  his  son,  who  is  sick  of  love. 
Father  bids  prince  confess  his  love,  and  he  says  he  will  only  wed  owner  of 
shoe. — (11}  The  following  Sunday  all  women  ore  to  come  and  try  shoe. 
Elder  sisters  present  themselves,  having,  with  aid  of  heroine,  chopped  their 
feet  to  make  them  smaller.  As  soon  as  they  have  started,  heroine  puts 
fellow'&hoe  in  handkerchief,  dons  finest  dress,  and  rides  on  magic  steed  to 
appointed  place.  On  the  way  she  overtakes  si:>ters,  and  splashes  them  all 
over  with  mud  by  riding  through  puddle.  When  she  arrives,  a  hundred  guns 
arc  fired,  and  all  the  bells  ring.  But  she  will  not  own  her  shoe  without 
making  trial  of  it,  and  puts  it  on.  Then  she  draws  forth  its  fellow,  and  is 
acduiuicd  4UceQ,  with  three  hundred  guns.— (12)  She  will  only  accept  the 
honour  on  condition  that  her  father  is  restored  to  his  lost  kingdom.  Vthcn 
this  is  done,  she  marries  lung's  son,  and  sisters  return  to  live  with  ihetr 
father. 
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301     MiJAT  Stojanovic,  Narodne  Pripovitdke  (Folk-tales). 
(?  Agram),  1879.     Pp.  115  ff. 

"KcERKA  1  Pastorka"' (Daughter  and  Stepdaughicr). 

( 1 )  Heioine's  widowed  faiher  mirncs  a  widow,  who  brings  her  own  daoghtcr 
with  tier.  Stepmother  ilUtreaU  heroine,  and  one  day  persuades  father  to  lead 
her  imo  ihc  forest,  where  she  miut  spend  the  day  in  picking  all  the  aUaw- 
bcrhd  that  are  to  be  found,  and  the  night  in  spinning.  Heroine  is  forced  to 
pass  the  night  in  a  cottage,  to  light  the  (ire  and  cook  the  poUnia  — (2)  Mean- 
while a  little  mouse  {muic)  appears  lo  her,  and  asks  heroine  for  a  spoonful  of 
porridge.  She  promises  to  give  more  if  only  it  will  stay  to  keep  her  company. 
The  little  mouse  satieties  iu  hunger,  and  then  hides  in  a  hole. — (3)  Presently 
herome  falls  asleep  ;  a  bear  gets  into  the  cot'age,  wakes  her  up,  bids  her  put 
out  the  fire,  hang  a  little  t>cll  round  her  neck,  and  play  with  him  at  bJindmaji's 
buff  isiijfpe  bait).  Then  the  mouse,  haring  climbed  on  lo  her  shoulder, 
u-ht.spers  in  her  ear,  bidding  her  not  he  frightened,  but  quickly  hang  the  bell 
on  his  netk,  and  he  will  willingly  play  wiih  the  bear  in  her  stead.  This  done, 
heroine  hides  in  an  angle,  and  the  mouje  l>*gin»  the  game  with  the  bear,  w 
thinks  to  be  playing  with  'he  girl.  The  hear  ejterts  himiicU  fur  a  long  time 
no  purpose,  and.  being  tired  nut  and  vanqu-f.hed,  tells  the  girl  that  she  pUyi 
the  game  splendidly,  and,  an  she  has  won,  he  gives  her  as  a  prite  a  stud  {*^^ela\ 
of  horses  and  a  cartload  uf  silver.  Then  the  bear  takes  himMlf  otT  lo  1] 
foicU. — (4)  Next  day  wicked  stepmother  sends  her  husband  into  the  fori 
with  an  *"  ipty  sack,  to  see  how  many  sirawherrics  heroine  has  picked  durii 
the  day,  d  how  much  thread  she  has  spun  during  the  night. — (5)  Tl 
little  house-dog  announces,  barking,  the  return  of  heroine  from  the  fori 
'*  Bow-wow-wow  :  here  comes  our  daughter  home  again.  By  her  picking  am 
her  spinning  she  has  gat>  cd  an  immense  sum  of  money,  a  whole  stud  of  hand- 
some Bleeds  as  well."  Stepinotber  says  dog  is  lying  ;  that  what  they  hear  is 
not  the  stamping  of  the  horses  and  the  noise  of  the  carriage,  but  the  rattlinj 
in  the  sock  of  stepdaughter's  dry  bonec.  When  stepmother  really  S4 
heroine  coming  she  is  in  a  great  rage,  and  next  day  she  sends  husband  win 
her  own  daughter  into  the  forest. — (6)  Daughrer  drives  mouse  away  with  ihl 
spoon,  anH  when  bear  conies,  is  obliged  to  hang  bell  round  her  neck  and  pUj 
with  ioL  The  mouse,  instead  of  helping  her,  exults  over  her  misfortunes. 
For  the  b  kills  her  in  an  instant. — (7)  Next  day  stepmother  sends  husband 
into  the  lorcst  to  fetch  back  her  daughter  with  her  two  cart*luads  of  money 
and  two  studs  of  horses.— (S)  But  the  dog  announces,  barking,  that  her  hus^ 
band  is  returning  with  the  sack  un  his  shoulders  full  of  her  daughter's  boresfl 
tjiepmothcr  will  not  believe  it,  and  tries  to  coax  tlie  dog  to  announce  happier 
things.  But  the  animal  only  repeats  the  pitiful  tidings,  and  husband  mc«n- 
while  appears  with  his  gruesome  burden,  at  sight  of  which  mother  begii 
wailing  desperately,  and  next  day  she  dies.— (9)  Father  lives  happily  «i| 
heroine  till  she  roarrieb  i  nice  young  man  ;  and  they  ore  ever  afterwi 
prospcrou:.  and  blcs^^d.  And  the  Utile  dog  was  pleased,  for  it  was  heaid. 
far  off,  saying,  "  Bow-wow-wow." 
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Straparola,  Le  t redid ptacevoli  mitt  del  S.  Gio  Francesco  Stra-    200 
paroEa  da  Caravaggio.     Venice,    1569.     I^ib.  1.      Favola  IV, 
PP-  27-33- 

(1)  Tebaltio,  prince  of  Salerno,  promises  Jying  wife  only  to  marry  whomso- 
ever B  cetLain  ring  will  fit.  After  a  lime  the  promise  becomes  known,  and 
ladies  came  lo  Iry  ring,  which  proves  either  loo  lai^e  or  too  small,  fitting  none. 
— (2)  One  day,  during  dinner,  Doralicc,  Tcbaldo's  daughter,  tries  mother's 
ring,  and  shows  father  that  it  fits,  whercupton  he  wishes  to  marry  her. — (3) 
Heroine  goes  for  advice  lo  old  nurse,  who  hides  her  in  wardrolw  which  had 
contained  mother's  robes  and  jewels,  and  which  none  but  she  can  open  from 
without.  She  gives  heroine  supply  of  certain  liqnor,  a  few  drops  of  which 
will  sustain  life  for  a  long  time. — (4)  Falher,  having  missed  daughter,  cannot 
bear  sight  of  wardrobe,  and  has  it  carried  lo  the  piazj:a,  A  ticnocse  merchant 
buys  it,  ships  it  to  Britannia,  and  there  sells  it  to  the  king  Genese,  who  has  it 
conveyed  to  his  own  chamber. — [5)  Heroine  comes  out  when  alone,  sweeps 
and  adorns  room,  and  covers  ihfc  bed  wtih  roses.  King  makes  inquiries 
about  it  of  his  mother,  and  at  length  liides  in  the  room,  after  feigning  depar- 
ture, and  thus  surprises  heroine, — (6)  He  murries  her,  and  ibcy  have  two 
sons. — (7)  Tcbaldo  traces  the  disposal  of  wardrobe,  having  suspected  that 
heroine  had  been  hidden  in  it.  Di!<guised  as  a  merchant,  he  reaches  Britain, 
and,  showing  his  wares  to  his  daughter,  promise-;  to  make  her  a  present  if 
he  has  permission  to  sleep  one  night  in  her  children's  room.  I!e  spills  sleep- 
ing draught  prepared  for  him,  munlcrs  the  children,  leaving  bloody  knife  in 
queen's  possession,  and  escapes  by  tht;  window.— (S)  An  astrologer  is  con- 
sullcd,  and  pronounces  that  bloody  knife  will  be  found  upon  the  murderer.  It 
is  found  in  queen's  keeping,  and  she  is  to  die'  She  is  buried  alive,  naked,  up 
to  her  chin,  and  well  nourished,  so  that  she  may  linger  long  while  the  worms 
devour  her. — (9)  The  astrologer,  who  is  Tebaldo  in  disguise,  returns  home 
full  of  satisfaction,  and  relates  to  old  nurse  nil  that  has  happened.  Old  nurfc 
sets  off  secretly,  reaches  Britain,  and  telta  king  of  Doralice's  innocence,  and  all 
that  had  befallen  her.  Heroine  is  rclca-Hcd  from  living  tomb. — (10)  King 
sends  army  to  Salerno ;  Tebaldo  is  brought  pri.soner  to  Britain,  carried  round 
the  town  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  then  torn  into  four  quarters 
with  red-hot  pincers.     His  llcsh  Is  thrown  to  rabid  dogs. 


Otto  Sittermeister,  Kinder-  und  Hausmlirchen  am  der  Sthwtiz.   254 
Aarau,  1869.     Pp.  110-13. 

"  ASCHENGRUIIEL." 

(i)  Heroine's  parents  die,  leaving  her  nothing  but  a  wonderful  scintilUt 
dress  and  a  testament.      No  one  knows  whence  it  came.    She  wraps 


See  note  64. 
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flress  in  a  cloth,  uulgocioui  seeking einploymenL — {2}  At  Ufi&he  ii  enga^ped 
Mt  a  grand  house  to  do  kitchen  uid  »t&ble  work,  ind  is  caIIoI  Awbengmtiel. 
She  leaves  her  dress  under  a  Ar-tree. — (3)  After  a  time  there  is  to  be  ixitluc 
and  dancing,  and  ihe  son  of  the  houK  it  in  high  ^iril5.  Hcrrnne  gets  pcr- 
raission  to  go  to  the  danctng-grecn,  but  must  on  do  account  dance.  She  hies 
to  fir-tree,  washes  at  a  spring,  then  dons  her  wonderfol  drcvs.  When  she 
ppcars  on  the  green,  everyone  looks  at  her,  and  her  nitstre!>^\  »7n  invites  her 
to  dance.  She  will  not  yield  to  his  entreaties.  Presently  she  mns  off,  re* 
turns  dress  to  6r-tree,  and  makci  her  hand>  and  face  dirty.  A  tiny  Ultlc  man 
comes  out  from  behind  tree,  greets  her  kindly,  and  disappears  suddenly. — (4) 
Son  of  the  house  Itas  no  more  peace  till  there  is  another  dance.  Again 
heroine  gets  leave  to  go  if  she  will  not  dance.  She  does  as  before.  Son  is 
delighted  to  sec  her,  and  entreats  her  to  dance.  Whilst  she  hesitates,  he  tries 
to  snatch  a  kiss,  but  she  runs  off  to  fir  tree  and  return*;  dress.  Little  tamn 
comes  forth  and  greets  her  still  more  kindly. — (5)  There  is  a  third  dance,  and 
all  happens  as  before.  Mistress's  son  sei/.es.  bcroioe  by  the  band,  and  'will  not 
Tcleax:  her  till  >he  promises  to  marry  him.  hthc  telU  him  &he  is  his  parents* 
meniali  Aschcugmbcl.  Whosoever  she  be*  he  will  mirry  ht-r,  and  the  wed- 
ding-day is  tisL'd.  Heroine  wishes  to  remain  unknown  till  then  ;  he  must 
promise  to  keep  her  name  secret.  She  goes  to  lir-lree  ;  little  man  meets  her, 
beaming  all  over  with  friendliness. — (6)  When,  on  the  wedding  morning,  she 
cumcs  fur  the  last  time  to  get  her  dress  from  fir-tree,  the  little  man  appears 
full  of  rapture,  and  says  :  '*  V'ou  have  a  dowry  as  well."  He  gives  her  a. 
book  ;  she  opens  it,  and  finds  it  is  parents'  testament,  which  unnuunces  that 
she  is  heiress  to  a  great  estate.  She  haslcos  to  tell  bridegroom,  who  takes  her 
to  his  parents.     Grand  wedding  follows. 


112  Benjamin  TKORPii,  yu/c-TiJe  StorUs.  Topular  Tales  and 
Traditiotis  from  the  Swedish,  Danish,  and  German.  Pp.  iia- 
126.     (From  the  Swedish  district  of  North  Sm&land.) 

•'The  Little  Gold  Shoe." 

(I)  King  and  queen  had  fair  daughter;  queen  died  ;  kbg  married  widow 
with  daughter,  but  was  unhappy. — (2)  He  died.  Stepmother  and  stepst&tcr, 
jealous  of  daughter'-,  beauty,  made  her  kitchen  drudge,  calling  her  ••  Cinder- 
Girl".— <3)  Foreigw  prmce  came  wooing,  whtreal  •itejjmulhcr  made  her 
daughter  «mart  lo  ride  in  gilded  coach  to  church,  and  bade  Cinder-Girl  stay  to 
sweep  and  cook.  Stcpsislei  .nhowed  her  fine  dress,  and  was  an|iry  when  Cindet- 
Girl  *aid  '.he  also  raighl  go  to  chuicli,  and  slepmothtr  scaltcretl  [«sis,  bidding 
her  pick  tlicin  all  up.  — (4)  Cinder-Girl  went  10  spring  for  water,  and  dropped 
a  tear  therein,  when  pike  arose  and  asked  why  she  cried.  He  told  her  she 
would  hnd  in  oak  some  fme  clothes  and  a  palfrey  whereon  lo  ride  to  church. 
She  was  to  sit  between  stepmother  and  daughter,  but  to  say  nothing,  and 
hurry  home  before  them  to  change  clothes.— (5)  AU  this  she  did,  and  hex 
silver  dress  cast  brightness  around,  so  that  the  prmce  was  smitten  and  followed 
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hrr  when  she  left ;  but  .she  reached  home  and  donned  her  old  clothes. — 

(6)  Stcpmoiher  and  daughter  were  furious  al  the  coming  of  the  stranger  to 
church,  and  were  a)l  bu>Llc  to  look  finer  than  ever  next  Sunday. — {7)  Then  all 
happened  as  before,  sive  that  Cinder-Girl  Iiad  to  pick  up  a  scattered  bushel  of 
groats  and  that  she  went  to  church  in  a  habit  of  purest  gold. — (S)  So  it  was 
upon  the  third  Sunday,  when  she  had  to  gather  up  a  spilt  bushel  of  meal,  and 
appeared  at  church  in  garmcnu  brilliant  with  gems,  while  on  her  head  was  a 
crown  of  gold. — (9)  This  time  the  prince  caused  tar  to  be  spilt  at  the  church 
door,  and  one  of  her  gold  shoes  ^tuck  in  it,  but  she  dared  not  stay  to  pick  it 
up  ;  whereon  the  prince  did  so.  The  people  followed  her  so  closely  that  a.s 
»he  rcachL'd  the  oak  she  could  only  throw  her  ragged  clotbey  over  the  jewelled 
dress  and  hurry  home,  where  ;^he  feigned  to  be  hard  at  work. — (10)  The 
prince  gave  notice  through  all  the  realm  that  only  the  woman  whom  the  shoe 
fitted  would  he  wed.— (11)  But  ft'^  none  could  pass  that  test,  he  roamed  till  he 
came  to  the  palace,  when  the  stepmother  shut  up  Cinder-Giil  in  the  oven,  and 
vainly  strove  to  force  her  daughter's  foot  into  the  shoe  by  chopping  off  her 
heels  and  clipping  her  toes. — (12)  As  the  girl  again  tried  on  the  shoe  a  bird 
sang: 

"Chop  heel  and  clip  toe  I 
In  the  oven  is  she  whom  fits  the  gold  shoe." 

Tlie  prince  heard  this,  and  the  stepmother  sought  to  put  him  off;  but  the  bird 
sang  a  second  and  a  third  time,  ?»o  that  the  prince  had  the  oven  searched,  and 
Cinder-Girl  was  brought  out.— (13)  Then  the  shoe  was  tried  and  it  was  as  if 
it  had  grown  to  her  font ;  and  the  prince,  seeing  a  gleam  of  gold  on  her, 
snatched  off  her  warse  garment,  when  she  stood  in  dazzling  beauty,  and 
became  his  queen. — ( 14)  All  the  guests  danced  at  the  wedding,  except  the 
stepdaughter  whose  toes  had  been  cut  off  by  her  mother. 


Ibid,y  pp.  136-33.  Version  from  Ostergotland. 
J.  Arwidsson^s  Ldse-  och  Ldro-bak  for  Ungdom. 
1830.     Pp.  19-25.) 


(Planted  in 

Stockholm, 


(i)  On  going  to  church  queen  gives  siepdaughter  morsel  of  black  bread  and 
little  milk  in  cat's  saucer  ;  strews  bushel  of  peas  on  floor  for  Cinder-Girl  to 
pick  up  by  her  return. — (,2)  Little  white  ermine  comes  to  weeping  heroine,  who 
gives  it  milk  and  tclK  her  trouble.  Ermine  blows  on  peas,  which  fly  back 
into  measure  1  takes  heroine  to  oak  in  forest,  where  she  gets  dresses,  a  palfrey 
and  little  pages,  and  goes  to  church.  [Continuation  of  story  resembles  the 
above.] — (3I  On  third  Sunday  Ermine  icqucsLs  heroine  to  run  knife  into  its 
heart,  in  return  for  its  services  to  her.  Heroine  slabs  it  reluctantly. — {4) 
Three  drops  of  blood  fall,  from  which  springs  comely  prince,  who  instantly 
vanishes. 
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CTNDKRKLtJ^  VARIANTS. 


1 14  Variant  from  GoUlatid. 

"  KrAk-Pels." 

(l)  Stepdaughter  mnst  wear  doak  of  crow's  feathen.  becanse  ?he  is  &o  lanch 
more  beautifal  tlian  crone*!^  own  dnuyhtcr.  Hence  she  is  called  Krak-Pels,  «.r., 
Crow-Cloak. — (2)  LiUleoldman,  with  whom  she  shares  breakfast,  aids  her.  He 
take^  her  to  rore.<>t,  and  by  blowing  a  pipe  proctirv>  her  dresses  like  stars,  like 
the  moon,  like  the  sun.  — (3)  She  goes  thrice  to  church  without  being  recoKniscd. 
— (4)  When  prince's  messenger  comes  to  crone's  dwelling  to  try  gold  shoe. 
Kiak'Peh  is  frightened,  and  hides  in  oven.  Bird  in  tree  betrays  her.  — (5)  She 
marries  king's  son,  and  ^hows  kindne^'.  to  stepmother. 


115  Variant  from  South  Smdland. 

"  ASKE-PjESKE." 

(I)  Heroine,  called  '*  Aske-Pje^kc",  is  left  at  home  to  prepare  peas  wliilst 
stepmother  and  stepsister  go  to  church  to  meetroieignpiincc.— (2)  She  weeps; 
bird  pecks  at  casement  and  sings  : 

'*  Lillle  maiden,  go  to  church  ; 
I  will  clean  tliy  peas  ; 
I  will  hweep  and  clear,  and  do  all  things 
Uelicve  me." 

—(3)  Eagle  flies  past  and  drops  splendid  dress,  in  which  she  goes  to  chni 
Prince  throws  while  silk  glove  into  her  lap.— (4)  Next  Sunday  he  throwx' 
second  glove,  and  on  third  Sunday  a  gold  apple. — (5)  When  prince  and  his 
attendants  come  to  try  gold  shoe,  crone  shuts  stepdauKhter  in  stable  and  cut  s  olT 
own  daughter's  hecU  and  toes.  Prince  will  not  believe  she  is  right  girl. 
Crone  produces  silk  gloves  and  gold  apple  ;  but  bird  pecks  at  casement  and 

hings ; 

"  They  cut  off  her  heel,  they  cut  off  her  toe  ; 

In  the  «itablc  is  she  whom  fits  the  gold  khoc." 
— (6)  Prince  nunies  Aske-Pjeske. 


1 IQ  Second  Variant  from  South  SmaJand. 

Prince  drives  off  with  false  bride.     Bird  on  tree  by  bridge  sings : 

*•  Chop  heel,  chop  toe, 
At  home  ^iU  Ihu  damsel  in  the  bath-room  and  weeps, 
She  whom  fit^  the  golden  shoe." 
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Third  Variant  from  South  SmMand. 
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"  Froken  Skinn-pels  ROR  I  ASKAN." 

[Introduction  borrowed  from  the  story  of  "  Dd  tre  Under-sko~game".  ».;.,  the 
Three  Wonderful  Forcsls.] — (i)  Stepmother  sends  heroine  to  (end  CAttIc,  giving 
her  only  a  morsel  of  oatmeal  bread. — (2)  She  weeps  under  tree ;  huge  while  bear 
a^k^  why  ;  promises  help  if  she  will  be  true  to  him  ;  gives  her  pipe  of  gold  on 
which  to  blow  whenever  she  would  speak  with  him. — (3)  Stepmother  and  step- 
daughter, hearing  of  heroine's  l)cncfactor,  lay  snares  to  entrap  bear.  Heroine 
goes  to  oak  in  forest,  blows  pipe,  and  wartis  bear.  She  escapes  on  bear's 
back,  promising  to  obey  him.  They  come  to  silver  forest  ;  heroine  disobeys, 
and  plucks  silver  leaf;  wild  beasts,  lions,  tigers,  pursue  bear.  He  come>.  out 
of  forest  half-dead  with  fear.  Same  thing  happens  in  gold  forest  and  in 
diamond  forest. — (4)  They  reach  a  spring.  Bear  says  they  must  part ;  one  must 
descend  into  fountain.  Heroine  is  willing  to  go,  but  bear  gives  her  knife, 
bids  her  slay  him  and  throw  carcase  into  fountain,  then  clothe  hen^eU  in  skin, 
and  take  service  at  king's  palace. — (5)  She  gets  employment  in  kitchen,  and  sits 
in  clumney-cumer  raking  the  cinders.  People  are  struck  with  her  garb  and 
manner,  and  call  her  "  Frnken  Skinnpcls  ror-i-askan"  (Miss  Skin-cloak 
rakcs-in-lhe-ashes). — (6)  Kin|^,  tjueen,  young  prince,  and  court  go  to  church ; 
master-cook  wants  to  go  too,  and  asks  Fniken  Skinnpcls  to  prepare  dinner. 
She  blows  golden  pipe,  and  says,  **  Up,  my  little  PyssH$$gSt^  prepare  dainty 
dinner  for  royal  tabic."  Swarm  of  little  Pysslings  obey  ;  then  she  asks  them 
for  silver  dress,  goes  to  church,  and  sits  between  queen  and  princess.  — (7)  Prince 
falls  in  love  with  her. 


*  In  forests  and  wildernesses  the  spirits  of  little  children  that  have  been 
murdered  are  said  to  wander  ab<>ut  wailing  within  an  assigned  space,  as  long 
as  their  lives  would  have  lasted  on  earth,  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  live. 
As  a  terror  for  unnatural  mothers  that  kill  their  offspring,  their  sad  cry  is 
said  to  be,  *'  Mamma  \  mamma  !"  When  travellers  by  nigEit  pass  sue)  1  places 
these  beings  will  hang  on  to  the  vehicle,  when  the  liveliest  horses  will  toil  as 
if  they  were  dragging  mitUtoncs,  will  sweat,  aud  at  length  be  unable  to  pro- 
ceed further.  The  peasant  then  knows  that  a  ghost,  or  PyssUng,  has  attached 
itself  to  the  vehicle.  If  he  goes  to  the  hor&e*s  head,  lifts  the  head- -vtalt,,  and 
looks  through  it  towards  the  carriage,  he  wtU  see  the  little  pitiable  being,  but 
wilt  get  a  smart  blow  on  the  ear,  or  fall  sick.  This  is  called  '*  gho>t-pri's'<d" 
i^astkramad),     (Thorpe,  Nortkirn  Antiquities^  ii,  94-95.) 
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stepsisters  lash  with  whip,  and  beroiue  w^rnii.  in  bosom.  Stepsisters  are 
received  at  palace  ;  heroine  takes  shelter  in  wayside  hut— (4)  She  dons  an 
old  cloak  of  crow-skins,  puts  a  veil  over  face,  and  gels  employment  In 
palace  kitchen,  where  she  is  nicknamed  "  Kriilcskinns-Maja*',— (5)  On  Sunday 
all  go  to  church.     Heroine  gel^  dre&s  of  pure  silver  from  apple  ;  sayi^ : 

•'  Light  before  me, 
Darkness  after  me. 

And  may  no  one  know  whither  I  go." 

Sits  in  church  between  stepsisters.  Prince  falls  in  love  with  her. — (6)  Second 
Sunday  she  ^ets  drc!>s  of  pure  gold  from  pear,  and  third  Sunday  dress  of 
precious  stones  from  plum.— (7]  Prince  runs  after  her  as  she  leaves  church,  and 
she  loses  one  gold  shoe.  Prince  will  wed  whomsoever  it  fits.  All  ^irlsof  high 
or  low  degree  mu>it  go  to  palace  ;  they  sit  l>ehind  curtain,  and  in  turn  bold 
forth  a  foot  Shoe  is  too  small  for  all  except  heroine. — (8)  Prince  puts  aside 
curtain,  and  finds  princes-s  in  dress  of  precious  stones,    I  Ic  marries  her. 


Ibid,^     pp.     236-44.       From     Hylten-Cavallius    and    Stephens,    302 
Svcnska  Foik-Sagt^r   och  Afvtniyr.      ^Story  from  South  Sm;i- 
land.) 

"The  Princess  in  the  Cavern." 

(0  Heroine,  a  piincess,  is  betrothed  to  prirce.  ^'ar  breaks  out*  and  king 
has  cavern  excavatol  in  the  depths  of  a  forest,  and  shuK  heroine  up  in  it.  with 
pruviftions,  and  a  maid,  a  dog.  and  a  cock.  Heroine  takes  leave  of  her  be- 
trothed, who  is  to  accompany  king  to  battle,  and  makes  him  promise  to  wed 
no  one  who  cannot  wash  stains  from  certain  bondkerchief,  and  iini&h  weaving 
her  gold  web. — <2)  King  is  killed  in  battle,  and  the  enemy  devastate  his 
land,  burning  royal  palace.  Prince  returns  to  htsown  country  \  seeks  in  vain 
for  heroine.— (J)  For  seven  years  she  lives  with  her  maid  in  cavern,  doing 
gold  embroidery,  and  expecting  king's  return.  Then,  provisions  being  ex- 
hausted, they  kill  the  cock,  and  no  longer  can  note  flight  of  days.  Servant 
dies  of  grief.  Heroine  scrapes  a  hole  with  knife  in  cavern  roof,  and,  after 
three  days,  gels  out.— (4)  She  dons  servant's  clothes,  and  sets  out  with  dug. 
After  long  wandering,  she  comes  upon  aged  charcoal-burner,  and  promises  to 
help  him  work  in  return  for  (oo«I.  From  him  she  leams  king's  death. — (5) 
When  old  man  can  give  her  no  more  work,  be  advises  her  to  seek  service  at 
king's  palace.  She  sets  forth,  and  corner  to  impassable  sheet  of  water,  aitd 
siui  down  at  its  nmrgc  and  weeps.     Wolf  runs  out  of  forest,  and  says  : 

"  Give  me  thy  hound, 
Then  shalt  thou  cross  over  wave  and  gronrtd." 

Wolf  devours  do£,  then  says  : 

"  On  my  back  set  thee, 

The  waves  shall  not  wet  iheci" 
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and  lands  her  on  opposile  shore,  where  ttauuls  roysl  palace  of  which  her  be* 
trothed  is  master,  hariD;;  sacoeeded  His  bthcr  as  king. — (6)  He  has  hetm 
UTgcA  to  cbooae  a  qoeen,  and  hanng,  after  seven  yean*  vain  search  for  heroine* 
concluded  she  mo&t  be  dead,  has  issued  proclamation  that  she  should  be  fji 
who  could  rmtah  princess's  gold  web  and  wash  stains  from  kerchief.  No 
has  been  lilvilful  enooi^h  to  fulfil  condEtiaai.  A  yoosi;  hkdy  of  rank  has  {vst 
come  to  try,  and  to  her  heroine  applies  for  employment,  calling  herself  Ass* 
She  U  enf^aged  as  waiting- maid,  Yonng  tidy  is  onahle  to  compMe  wcbk — 
(7)  One  day,  during  her  absence*  heroine  weaves  a  long  piece,  and  acVaow- 
ledges  to  mistress  that  »he  has  done  it.  She  is  aocoirdingty  nude  to  finisli 
web ;  but  whenever  kin^  enters  there  is  no  one  at  the  loom.  Handkerchief 
has  now  to  be  wa-Uted.  Young  lady  cannot  remove  stains  ;  heroine  wasbes  it 
for  her.  King  inqaircs  why  young  lady  is  never  washing  when  he  is  present, 
and  she  makes  excuse  :  **  I  cannot  wasli  linen  while  I  most  have  red  goM 
rio}^>5  on  my  fingers."  Preparations  ore  made  for  wedding. — (8)  Bride  falls  ill 
on  wedding  morning,  and  makes  heroine  don  bridal  dresa,  and  red  gold  rii^s 
and  red  gold  crown,  and  ri>le  to  church  in  !ier  stead.  They  come  to  brid|^  of 
whicli  it  is  foretold  that  it  will  break  down  if  crossed  by  a  bride  not  of  royal 
lineage.     So  princess  says  : 

*'  Stand  firm^  thoa  bridge  wide  I 
Two  noble  king's  children  over  thee  ride." 


Prince  asks  what  Hhe  says,  and  she  pretends  she  is  lalkiiig  to  Asa,  her  wmit- 
ing-maid.  They  readi  spot  where  had  stood  the  palace  of  heroines  fiuher. 
She  says : 

**  Here  only  thorns  and  thistles  grow. 
Where  whilom  gold  was  wont  to  glow. 
Here  litter  now  the  neat  and  ^wine, 
Where  once  I  served  both  mead  and  wioe." 

Same  inqnii^'  from  prince,  same  answer.    They  come  to  Umc-trec,  and  heroine 

says : 

*'  Here  art  thoa  still,  thoa  aged  tree  ! 
Beneath  thy  shade  my  love  once  pledged  his  faith  to  me." 

Same  question,  same  answer.  Presently  she  notices  pair  of  doves  flying,  and 
says: 

"  Here  with  thy  mate  thou  shap'st  thy  flight. 
While  I  my  true  love  lose  lo-nighL" 

Same  question  and  answer.  They  come  to  (he  cavern  in  the  gloomy  forest. 
Prince  bids  heroine  tell  him  some  story  as  they  ride.    She  sighs,  and  says  ; 

'•  Seven  tedious  years  in  the  dark  cave  1  pined,' 
Stories  and  riddles  there  passed  from  my  mind, 
Muctt  in,  too,  befell  me, 
Tve  helped  to  burn  coal  ; 
Much  ill  have  I  sufTcred  ; 
On  a  wolf  I  have  ridden. 
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To-day  as  a  bride  I  go 
In  my  mistre&s's  stead." 

Same  questton  and  aiuwer.    T\\ey  reach  the  church,  and  heroine  says : 

**  Here  Afitty  was  I  named,  ihc  A'Jte  nrtU SMr, 
Now  I  am  .^sa  called,  my  wniiing-maid." 

Procession  enters  cbarch  in  great  state,  the  mu-ticiatis  walking  before.  The 
bridal  ina.S!>  having  been  read,  and  the  king  having  exchanged  ring4  with 
brtdo,  he  clasps  round  her  \vaist  a  silver  girdle,'  which  none  but  he  can  un- 
lock.—{9)  Returning  to  (xilace,  heroine  exchanges  clothes  with  mistress.  In 
the  evening  king  asks  bride  all  the  ihtngs  she  had  said  in  the  moraing  on  way 
to  church,  and  each  time  she  pretends  she  has  forgotten,  and  most  ask  Asa, 
her  waiting-maid.  But  when  he  presently  asks  what  she  has  done  with  the 
girdle,  she  knows  naught  of  it,  and  pretends  she  has  given  it  to  waiting- maid. 
Heroine  is  sent  for,  and  appears  wearing  girdle,  which  only  prince  can  unfasten. 
Bride,  seeing  her  falsehood  exposecl,  leaves  the  palace  in  anger. — {10)  King 
recogalses  heroine,  hears  all  that  has  befallen  her,  and  nuirries  her  mid  great 
rejoicings. 

[iVl*/'^.— Thorpe  dies  two  slightly  different  versions  of  the  above  story,  also 
from  South  Smaiand,  in  the  first  of  which  it  is  a  bear  that  carries  heroine 
over  the  water,  on  condition  that  she  docs  not  **nanie  liis  name".  In  the 
church  prince  givc^t  the  biide  a  pair  of  gloves  and  a  gold  apple.  In  the 
second  version  heroine  is  shut  up  in  a  mountain  by  wicked  stepmother,  and 
released  by  a  wolf.] 


Mi/.f  pp.  375-80.    (I'Tom  the  Danish.) 
**The  Girl  clad  in  Mouse-skin." 

(i)  Nobleman  had  daughter  ;  during  war  he  hid  her  and  dog  inside  mound  ; 
she  was  not  to  leave  unless  he  came  not  for  seven  years.  She  spun  and  wove 
for  well-nigh  that  time,  till  food  nearly  gone  ;  she  began  to  dig  way  out.  She 
and  dog  lived  on  mice,  of  whose  skins  she  made  cloak  to  cover  gold  dress. — 
(2)  At  last  she  left  mound;  wandered  to  cottage;  was  told  that  owner  of 
manor-house  was  killed  in  war,  leaving  girl,  of  whom  no  trace  could  be  found- 
(3}  Weeping,  she  went  to  manor-house  where  father  had  lived;  asketl  for 
work.  She  was  given  menial  place,  all  busy  there  over  wedding  o(  young 
lord,  now  owner. — (4)  Day  before  wedding,  bride  told  her  she  was  marrying 
against  her  will ;  asked  her  to  wear  bridal-drcss  and  be  wedded  in  her  stead, 
so  that  bride  might  wed  man  she  loved.  Girl  agreed,  when  bride  dressed  ; 
sent  for  her,  and  they  exchanged  clothes. — ($)  On  way  to  church  girl  sighed  as 
mound  passed  ;  wept  at  sight  of  parents'  portraits  in  church.  Then,  wedding 
over,  she  hurried  to  bride's  clumber  ;  changed  dresses,  but  kept  ring  on 
finger.— (6)  At  wedding- ball  bridegroom   missed   ring  from   bride's  finger; 
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she  maHe  excuse ;  ntn  to  girl,  wlio  wouM  ngree  only   la  stretch  fartJi 
in  dark.      But  bridegioom  dragged  )icr   into  ball-room,   anil    saw  ibe 
l^irl   in  niousc*skin  dress.     Then  iihc  threw  dress  ofT;    stood   in  gold  atl 
lovely  to  look  on  :  loM  her  story.— {;)  Then  bridegroora  owned  her  as 
true  bride,  and  she  K've  lands  and  money  |u  (lie  other,  who  married  tier  1i 
love. 
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TuRiAULT,  Etude  sur  k  ianga^e  Crhlt  de  fa  Martinique  (pubi 
lishcd  in  Bulletin  de  la  Sociktk  Acadimit^ue  de  Bresf,  Seco4 
Series.     Vol.  iii,  pp.  99-101.)     In  Creole /latois. 

"Cendrii.lon." 

(1)  Heroine  ill-treated  by  stepmolfaer,  who  makes  her  do  menial  work  t 
sit  in  chimney-corner,  wherefore  she  is  called  **  Ccndrillon". — (2)  Sisters 
to  a  ball,  and  she  mu>t  dress  ihem.  Left  alone,  she  weeps,  and  a  fairy  appc 
to  comfort  ber,  and  by  means  of  various  transformations  providcii  carriage  1 
servants  to  take  her  to  boll.  She  touche:^  Cendrillon  with  her  wand,  and 
ra|^  turn  to  ^r^eouH  clothes  and  shoes.  Prince  dancer  with  her  all 
evening,  and  she  leaves  at  midnight.  No  one  has  seen  her  pass.  —(3)  Trii 
sends  servants  to  track  her.  She  drniis  a  shoe  in  her  flj};ht.— (4)  Prince  s 
wed  the  owner.  All  the  princch-ses  and  j^rand  ladies  try  i.hoc  in  vain.  C 
drillon  wanl>.  to  try  also,  and  is  laughed  at.  But  shoe  fits  her,  and  fairy  appea 
strikes  her  with  wand,  and  she  is  clad  as  at  the  ball. — (5)  Prince  marries  I 


J.  Tviiin,  Hornbaky  Ujemmct  o^  Skfllcfty  Ugeblad  for  Bom 
Ungdom,  1S73.      No.  XXXII,  p.  273.      ("Said  to  have   ht 

communicated    by  narrator's  grandfatlier ;    appart'nily    reti 
from  Asbjomsen's  lale  in  Nor.  No.  t." — Moltke  M&e.) 

(i)  Man  and  woman  have  son  and  daughter.    They  are  too  poor  to    get 
^kil  t  for  daughter,  and  at  last  hollow  out  an  oak-lree  log  as  a  petticoat  for 
Parents  die,  leaving  only  a  cat  and  a  dog  for  the  children.     Boy  takes 
dog  ;  girl  takes  the  cat 

(Story  proceeds  like  No.  II,  "  Kari  Tnestak",] 


Vernaleken,  F.  \\\.^  Oesterreichische  Kittdn  und  HausfnarthS\ 
etc,     Wien,  1864.     (=  In  the  Land  of  Marvels^  p.  182.) 

"  Besom-Cast,  Brush-Cast,  Comb-Cast." 

(i)  Count  Rudoirs  wife,  who  lits  gold  cross  on  brow,  dies  when  daughter 
who  hag  same  sign,  is  twenty.  Count  goes  in  search  of  a  »econd  wife,  telling 
daughter  that  if  wtlbin  year  and  a  day  be  finds  no  one  with  ciow  on  brow   b* 
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shall  marry  her. — (3)  Count  departs,  and  Adelaide  confides  plan  of  escape  to 
devoted  servant.  Sends  carriages  away  during;  ni|;ht  laden  with  jewels  and 
dresses,  and  sets  out  with  Gotthold  and  niher  servantj.  They  reach  city  and 
hire  a  house.  Adelaide  wishes  to  earn  her  living  ;  Gotthold  finds  her  situa- 
tion as  kitchen-maid  to  Prince  Adolf,  telling  head-cook,  in  whom  he  recognises 
old  friend,  that  she  is  his  niece.  Adelaide  paints  neck,  face,  and  hancb,  brown, 
hides  hair  and  gold  cross  under  cap,  and  puts  on  old,  torn  clothes.  Has  small 
room  allotted  her. — (3)  Prince  givf*  hall.  That  morning,  whilst  Adelaide 
is  sweeping  stairs,  prince  overturns  sweepings,  and,  in  anger  at  having  boots 
made  dusty,  throws  besom  at  Adelaide. — (4)  In  evening  she  begs  leave  of  cook 
to  35!»i!>l.  at  ball  ;  obtains  pcnnt^ston,  provided  she  returns  early,  and  gives 
part  of  what  she  receives  to  cook.  Adelaide  goes  to  Gotthold's  dwelling, 
dresses  herself  splendidly,  and  drives  to  prince'ti  in  tine  coach.  Prince  dances 
with  her  all  evening,  and  asks  her  name  and  abode.  *'  Adelaide,  from  BL*som- 
Cast,"  she  says.  Keturns  to  kitchen  at  midnight,  having  resumed  disguise, 
and  gives  cook  three  gold  pieces. — {5)  Prince  cannot  ftndResom'Cost  on  map  ; 
wishing  to  learn  more  of  beautiful  lady,  gives  second  ball.  That  morning 
AdeUide,  whilst  brushing;  clothes,  drops  brush  on  prince's  foot.  He  throws 
biiish  at  her  head.— (G)  Adelaide  goes  again  la  ball ;  prince  says  he  cannot 
find  Besom'Cost.  and  she  dL-ctarcs  she  said  iJnuh-Cast.  Returns  at 
midnight,  and  gives  gold  ring  to  cook. — (7)  Prince  cannot  fmd  Bmsh-Cost; 
gives  a  third  ball.  Vexed  that  beautiful  lady  does  not  appear,  prince  goes 
downstairs ;  Adelaide  is  combing  her  hair  as  he  pas.ses,  and  drops  comb,  which 
he  picks  up  and  throws  at  her. — (8)  She  then  drc^ises  and  enters  ball  room. 
Tells  prince,  who  cannot  find  Brush-Cast,  that  she  said  Comb-Cast.  Before 
she  leaves,  prince,  unnoticed,  slifis  ring  on  her  finger. — {9)  Next  morning 
prince  is  ill,  and  orders  brulli.  Adelaide  bcg»  leave  to  make  it,  and  puts  in 
prince's  ring.  Prince  fmds  it,  asks  who  made  broth,  and  sends  for  kitchen- 
maid.  She  appears  dressed  as  at  ball,  and  is  recognised  by  prince. — {i^) 
They  are  married.     Kather  nf  Adelaide  returns  home  and  hears  of  it. 


Is.MA  ViSENTiNi,  Ftabe  Maniinuine,     Torino,  Roma,  1879.     Pp.    269 
177-S1.     No.  XXXVIll.     (^Canti£ Racconti iid Popoh Italiano, 
pubblicati  per  cur.i  di   iJomenico  Comparetli  ed   Allesandro 
d'Ancona,  vol,  vii.) 

"The  Bear." 

(I)  King  has  an  only  daughter  whom  he  loves  very  much,  but  wilt  never 
allow  to  go  out,  so  that  she  is  like  a  prisoner. — (2)  Daughter  is  discontented, 
and  complains  to  nurse,  who  is  a  witch,  and  who  says  to  her  thai  her  father 
will  be  certain  to  grant  any  wish  except  letting  her  out.  "  Ask  liira  for  a 
wooden  cave  and  a  bear-skin.  Then  come  to  me,  and  with  my  magic  wand 
I  will  make  cave  convey  you  w  hither  you  will ;  and  the  bearskin  will  so  dis- 
guise you  that  you  will  not  ht  recognised." — (3)  Heroine  docs  as  bidden,  and 
at  a  touch  from  the  witch's  wand  cave  goes  in  every  direction,  accordmg  to 
heroine's  wish.     In  this  way  she  reaches  a  forust  and  hidei  bersclf  amon|{&l 
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some  bushes. — (4)  Prince  comes  hunting,  sees  the  bear,  and  set's  hit  hom 
on  it.  Heroinef  ahmned,  cries  out  to  him  to  call  hounds  off.  Prince 
astonished,  and  offers  tn  take  her  to  his  hnuw.  She  accepts  willinj^ly.  The 
cave  moves,  nnd  the  prince's  mother  is  surprised  10  see  bear,  who  attends  10  lU% 
house  aflair^  better  than  any  servant. — (5)  Carnival-time  arrives.  Prince  iajl 
to  his  mother  at  table  that  he  will  go  that  ni^ht  lo  the  ball.  Bear,  under  the 
table,  says,  "  l,el  me  go  too"  ;  prince,  enraged,  gives  it  a  Wick,  and  drives  it 
away.  Prince  departs,  and  bear  beg';  queen  to  allow  her  to  watch  hall,  pro- 
mising she  will  hide  herself  so  as  not  to  be  seen.  Queen  consent-^  Bcst 
ruob  to  cave,  tears  off  skin,  and,  by  means  of  wand  which  wildi  lias  given  her, 
procures  a  dress  like  the  moon,  and  a  carriage  and  pair.  Everyone  at  the  ball 
admires  her,  and  prince  dances  with  her.  She  hurries  away  and  doffs  finery. 
Prince  follows  on  horseback,  hoping  to  track  her,  but  a  dense  mist  risos 
hides  her  from  view.  He  td!;;  mother  about  lovely  stranger,  and  bear  o\ 
hcans  and  laughs.— (6]  Next  day  heroine  appears  at  ball  in  drcs3  like  the 
Prince  dances  with  her,  but  cannot  get  a  word  out  of  her.  He  tries  to  foUoi 
hut  loses  sight  of  her  on  account  of  a  sudden  deluge  of  rain.  Prince  rctw 
and  bear  overhears  his  talk  to  mother. —(7)  Third  night  heroine  goes  to 
in  dress  like  the  stars.  Prince  dances  with  her,  and  puts  ring  on  her  &Dj 
Heroine  gels  home  in  a  twinkling,  but  a  furious  wind  impedes  prince, 
tells  mother  that  he  despairs  of  finding  his  love  .igain  ;  bear  listens  and  sniil< 
—(8)  He  falls  ill,  and  asks  to  liave  soup  made  for  him,  and  says,  "  Mind  tl 
bear  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  each  rime  I  speak  of  my  love  it  laughs, 
makes  fun  of  me,  and  I  cannot  stand  it," — (9)  Bear  brings  the  soup,  havi 
put  ring  in  the  bowl.  Prince  recognises  ring  ;  bids  bear  take  off  skin,  Al 
then  sees  the  unknown  beauty,  still  wearing  dress  like  the  stars. — (to)  He  pi 
scnts  her  to  his  mother,  and  there  is  a  grand  wwiding. 
(I  was  there  under  the  table.     No  one  spoke  to  me,     I  ale  plenty,  thou^l 


122  M(f.    Story  No.  XLV.     Pp.  202-205. 

"  La  Cenerkntola." 

(I)  There  are  three  sisters,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  haled  by  the  oth( 
because  ofher  great  beauty.  They  call  her  "  Cencrentola",  and  make  her 
all  the  menial  work.  One  day  they  buy  some  fine  (ish  for  thein«;lveA,  ai 
aiiionght  them  a  liny  little  tench  for  heroine.  They  order  her  to  cook  fish  ft 
ihcir  sup(ter,  telling  her  they  arc  then  going  to  a  ball,  and  she  mi 
remain  at  home.— (2)  Heroine  puts  on  her  apron  to  wash  dishes,  when  ll 
little  tench  lea]M  out  of  bosket  into  sink.hole.  She  puts  it  back,  raying. 
"  Poor  me!  what  a  supper !"  .She  cooks  fish  and  ser\'es  it  to  sisters,  who  go 
in  splendour  lo  the  ball.  Heroine,  left  alone,  begins  to  weep,  when  she  hears 
noise  in  sink.  She  goes  to  see  what  it  is,  and  finds  tench  coming  out  of  the 
hole,  and  is  about  to  catch  it,  when  all  of  a  sudden  she  sees  it  no  more,  but 
in  its  place  a  lovely  lady,  who  says  she  knows  sisters  ill-treat  heroine,  Iwcause 
jealous  of  her  beauty,  but  the  lime  will  come  when  they  will  bite  their  fingers 
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in  their  rage. — (3)  She  then  Icaras  that  heroine  would  like  to  go  to  ball, 
and  striking  sink  with  her  wand,  causes  to  appear  a  magnificent  dress  of  flame- 
colour  trimmed  with  gold  and  silver.  Heroine  dons  this,  and  Hndiia  carriage 
waiting  in  the  street  to  take  her  to  ball.  Prince  falls  in  love  with  her  beauty. 
When  ahe  leaves  he  keeps  her  in  sight,  and  follows  her  for  some  time.  She 
is  frightened,  and  commends  herself  to  her  protectress,  who,  without  showing 
herself,  whispers  in  her  car,  "  Throw  away  the  golden  flower-bud,  and  the 
prince  will  follow  no  more."  Heroine  obeys,  and  whilst  the  prince  is  picking 
up  the  flower-bud  the  carriage  gets  out  of  sight.  Heroine  dons  usual  clothes 
on  her  return,  and  sisters,  to  make  her  jealous,  teU  her  of  t>eautiful  lady  at 
ball.  Heroine  says,  "Tliat  was  I."  "What  are  you  muttering,  stupid?" 
*'  Oh,  nothing.  I  was  talking  to  the  cat."— (4)  Ncut  day  sisters  go  again  to 
the  ball.  Heroine  is  feeling  sad,  when  she  hears  noise  in  the  water  again, 
and  turning,  sees  her  benefactress,  who  gives  her  dress  like  the  sun,  bidding 
her  return  from  ball  at  midnight,  and  if  anyone  follows,  throw  purse  of  money 
out  of  carriage.  Heroine  goes  to  ball  as  before  ;  prince  is  still  more  entranced  ; 
she  leaves  a  little  before  iiudnight.  I'rince  has  ordered  servants  to  follow  and 
find  out  where  she  lives.  Heroine  scatters  money,  and  vanishes  whilst  they 
arc  picking  it  up.  Aj;.iin  sisters  tell  of  lovely  stranger,  and  heroine  says  it 
was  herself,  and  gets  same  reproof, — {5)  Third  night  heroine  goes  as  l>cforcto 
baH,  wearing  this  time  dress  like  the  moon,  and  nhoes  S|)angled  with  jewels, 
the  like  of  which  had  never  before  been  seen.  She  is  told  to  throw  one  of 
these  shoes  from  carriage  if  she  is  followed  again.  King  has  told  servants 
that  ill  will  betide  them  if  they  fail  to  follow  her.  But  they  lose  sight  of  her 
in  picking  up  shoe,  which  they  take  to  the  prince,  who  determines  to  go  from 
house  to  house  to  find  owner,  —(6)  In  this  way  he  comes  at  last  to  house  of 
the  three  sisters.  Elder  sisters  try  the  shoe  in  vain.  I'rince  asks  if  they  have 
not  a  sister.  They  say  yes,  but  she  is  dirty  and  ugly,  and  certainly  could 
never  wear  a  shoe  only  lit  for  a  'jueen.  Prince  has  her  called,  and  she  appears 
dressed  as  at  last  hall,  and  wearing  one  shoe. — (7)  Prince  recognises  her,  and 
takes  her  for  his  queen.     Sisters  bite  their  fingers  with  rage,  as  foretold. 


Voikskurtiie^  Tijdschrift  voor  Nederlandsche  Folk-Iorc  onder 
Rcdaclie  van  Pol  de  Mont  en  Aug.  Gitt^e  (Antwerp,  1889), 
ii,   201.    (From  "  Land  van  Waas"  Vlaamsch  Belgie.) 

"Aschekladdeken"  (The  Little  Cinderella,) 


(t)  Heroine  {?■  ill-treated,  while  her  sister  is  Indulged  and  allowed  to  go  to 
b:ills  beautifully  dressed.  A^hckladdeken's  daily  duty  is  to  polish  tlie  hearth, 
and,  as  soon  as  she  has  finished,  her  sister  alvrays  comes  and  makes  it  dirty. — 
{2)  Once,  when  things  have  gone  harder  than  usual,  heroine  cries  bitterly,  and 
an  old  woman  comes  along  and  asks  what  is  the  matter.  I  Icroine  tells  how 
unhappy  she  is,  and  how  her  sister  gctt.  everything.  Old  woman  bids  her  go 
I  to-morrow  night  to  the  hollow  tree,  knock  at  it,  and  she  will  get  a  splendid 
I       dress  and  a  carriage  in  which  to  go  to  the  ball. — (3)  Heroine  does  so,  and 
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King  insUls  :  heroine  \a  called,  shoe  fii^  her,  king  kisjic^  her,  ajid  leatU  her  to 
carriage.  An  they  pass  poplar,  bird  sings,  •'  Hail,  Sir  King!  This  i^  your 
sweet  love,  little  Jenne !"  Heroine  knocks  at  tree  and  gets  a  sky-coloured 
velvet  tircis,  a  carnage,  and  eight  prancing  bof:>tu.  They  drive  away,  and  if 
tbey  have  not  stopped,  are  still  driving. 


Jdt'd.y  ii,  208. 

"  Vuilvelleken"  (Little  Dirty-Skin). 

(I)  King  has  three  daughicni  whom  he  loves  exceedingly.  Before  journey- 
ing afar,  he  asks  each  huw  much  she  likes  hitn,  and  what  therefore  she  would 
like  him  to  bring  her.  The  first,  loving  him  like  gold,  choo&cs  a  golden 
spmning-whecl  ;  thi:  second,  loving  him  like  silver,  a  silver  gown  ;  the  tliird, 
loving  him  like  salt,  a  lump  of  salt.  — (2)  The  king  is  furious  with  the  youngest, 
and  turns  her  out,  for  she  shall  no  more  be  called  his  child. — (3)  Heroine 
comes  to  Antwerp,  where  an  old  wife  meets  her  and  says,  *'  1  know  you  seek 
employment.  Go,  therefore,  to  Lange  State,  and  offer  your  services  at  No. 
tS,  Anna  Street,  where  they  want  a  maid."  Then  she  puts  a  box  into 
heroine's  hand,  saying,  **  When  you  want  to  enjoy  yourself,  put  this  box  into 
the  hollow  tree  that  stamis  on  the  fortific.ilion-wall,  and  say,  'Clothe  me, 
lovely  robes  I  away,  dirty  rags  !'  and  you  shall  be  clad  like  a  princess."— (4) 
Heroine  gets  the  place,  but  has  to  do  all  manner  of  dirty  work,  and  whenever 
she  fails  her  mistress  strikes  her  over  the  hands  with  a  ilat  piece  of  wood, 
saying,  "  We  are  here  in  the  land  of  Cadzand  (or  I'ashant),  where  they  smile 
the  palm  of  the  hand  with  a  wooilen  stick  till  the  blood  gushes  out  1" 
Heroine  gets  as  black  as  a  moor  over  her  dirty  work,  an<l  is  always  called 
Vuilvelleken  or  VellckenvuU. — (5)  A  prince  arrives  and  gives  a  ball,  which  the 
mistress  and  her  two  daughters  attend.  Heroine  goes  to  the  hollow  tree  and 
puts  in  her  box.  Immediately  she  U  clad  in  a  most  beautiful  dress,  but  a  voice 
says  : 

"At  twelve  o'clock,  when  hoots  the  owl. 
Youi  beautiful  clothes  will  be  ugly  and  fouf 

She  goes  to  the  ball.  The  prince  cannot  keep  her  when  the  clock  Dears 
twelve,  so  he  asks  whence  she  comes.  "  I  come  from  the  land  of  Cadzand, 
where  they  smite  the  palm  of  the  hand  with  a  wooden  stick  till  ihe  blood 
gushes  out."  But  she  is  further  delayed,  and  only  rushes  from  the  room  as 
the  dock  is  striking,  and  she  loses  her  shoe,  which  is  found  by  the  prince. — 
(6)  The  next  day,  whilst  Vuilvelleken  is  scouring  and  polishing,  the  prince's 
messenger  comes  walkii>g  along  the  street  holding  up  a  little  bhoe,  and  crying, 
"  Whoever  can  wear  this  shoe,  may  have  the  prince,  my  master,  for  her 
hu.sband  !  Whoever  can  wear  this  shoe,  let  her  put  it  on  !"  "  All  right," 
says  Vuilvelleken,  *'  let  me  try  ;  perhaps  it  may  fit  my  foot  !"  The  mistress 
and  her  daughters  burst  out  laughing. — (7)  Nevertheless,  \  uiivclleken  puts 
on  the  shoe  and  marries  the  pnncc,  and  her  father  is  invited  to  the  wedding, 
and  forgives  ber  everything. 
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[Notc^-K  Tariftnt  is  given  (on  p.  211,  ii'tJ.)  Jo  which  Ibc  stepdaajfliler tf 
called  '*  As!»chepoe3ler".  An  old  wife  befriends  her,  makes  her  fetch  mostr* 
trap  from  the  loft,  and  changes  it  into  a  carcuge.  Two  mice  she  chanqn 
to  horses,  and  two  lucifer-inatches  to  footmen.  Then  she  breathes  on 
A.'s  clothes,  and  A.  stands  arrayed  in  velvet  and  silk,  with  crystal  shoes  on 
her  feet.  J 


225  3id.,  ii,  267. 

"Zoo  GEREN  AS  Zout"  (As  much  as  Salt). 

(t)  King  ask.s  hi.<t  three  daughters  how  glad  they  are  to  see  him.  Eldest 
answers,  "As  glad  as  to  see  the  aun";  second  stys.  *'  I  like  you  n^  I  he  light 
of  my  eyes**;  and  king  is  satisfied.  But  youngest  daughter  says,  ••  1  like  you 
as  much  as  salt,"  and  king  says  she  should  be  ashamed  of  herself  for  not 
liking;  him  better  than  salt,  which  ii  nearly  valueless. — (2)  He  is  very  angry, 
and  drives  her  from  bume. — (3)  Sometime  nfterwardt,  when  a  great  festival  is 
bcinj:;  held  nl  Court,  heroine  comes  disguised  as  a  page,  greets  the  cook, 
who  had  known  and  loved  her  from  a  child,  makes  herself  known,  and  btt;s 
that  cook  will  put  no  salt  in  any  of  the  dishes,  that  her  faihcr  may  be  made 
to  realise  its  value.— (4)  Consequently  all  the  diabes — soup,  meal,  venison — 
are  so  unappetising  that  king  sends  for  cook,  wiio  comes  in  trembling.  But 
page  steps  in  front  of  her  and  says,  "  It  was  by  my  order,  O  king,  that  cook 
put  no  salt  in  the  dishes."  "And  who  are  you?"  says  king.  "'Your 
youngest  daughter,  who  loved  you  like  salt ;  like  salt,  which  you  caimot 
do  without,  and  the  value  of  which  you  did  not  know  till  now."  King 
acknowledges  his  injustice,  and  |>ardons  heroine, 


124  ViD  VuLETid-VuKASOVit.  Unpublished  story  from  Spalatro, 
Dalinatia,  contributed  by.  (Narrated  and  written  down  in 
Italian  by  Signorina  ^VJodia  Riboli.) 

"  La  Cuzza  tzenere."^ 

(T)  Mother  and  three  danghten  work  for  their  living  in  the  capital  In 
year  of  great  scarcity  they  are  unable  to  earn  enough  to  support  them,  and  at 
length  determine  that,  as  they  s^it  together  spinning,  the  one  who  drops 
her  spindle  three  times  shall  be  killed  and  eaten  by  the  others.  Motlier  dropii 
hers  thrice,  and  elder  sillers  bid  heroine  lake  hatchet  and  slay  her.  She 
refuses  to  do  so,  urging  that  she  shall  not  cat  of  mother's  flesh. — (2)  One  of 
the  sisters  goes  for  hatchet,  and,  meanwhile,  mother  gives  heroine  a  wand, 
bidding  her  collect  her  bones  when  sisters  aball  have  killed  and  eaten  hcFf  put 


'  A  corruption  ai  emcia^tamU^  dog-kennel,  JuaAtrntm.     7t  is  pronounced 
like  the  Slav,  r  or  the  lul.  soft  x.      Sec  note  66. 
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them  away,  and  wlieneyer  in  need  or  in  danger  to  strike  them  with  wand,  and 
she  will  obuin  anything  she  requires.  Mother  is  slain,  and  part  of  lier  bcxiy 
is  cooked  Tor  focxi.  Elder  sisters  begin  to  eat,  picking  the  bones,  and  throw- 
ing them  under  the  tahle»  where  heroine  crouches  m  order  lo  collect  them. 
After  some  dajn;  the  whole  body  is  devotired,  and  heroine  has  collected  all  the 
bones  in  a  handkerchief  and  put  them  under  the  hearth.  She  stoops  over 
them  coniinually  to  guard  them,  and  is  therefore  nicknamed  **  Cuaza  izcncre", 
—is)  I^  '3  carnival  time,  and  elder  sisters  are  goinfr  to  ball.  They  get  ready, 
and,  before  leaving,  give  heroiac  three  measures  (each  of  11. 89  litres)  of 
millet  to  cleanse  by  their  return,  or  they  will  beat  her.  Heroine,  at  first, 
begins  to  weep,  but,  bethinking  her  of  mother's  promise,  she  strikes  with 
wand  the  handkerchief  containing  bone»,  and  hears  voice  a-sking  what  it  is 
she  wants.  Heroine  explains,  anrl  sees  appear  a  crowd  of  birds,  which 
undertake  to  perform  task,  while  ihc  goes  where  she  will.  She  washes  and 
combs  herself,  ihen  uses  wand  again,  and  asks  for  a  dress  of  fine  fabric, 
ornamented  with  suns.  She  gets  dress  and  shoet  to  match,  and  in  the  court- 
yard  finds  equipage  with  grandly  dreucd  coachman.  She  drives  to  InlII  ; 
king's  son  deserts  all  other  girls  to  dance  with  her  alone.  lie  seeks  lo  know 
who  she  is  and  whence  she  comes  but  she  will  reveal  nothing.  Before  the 
hall  is  over  she  leaves  in  her  coach,  strikes  bones  with  wand  to  make  dreiis 
and  ef}uipagc  disappear,  dons  old  gown,  and  sits  by  the  hearth.  Sisters 
return,  ask  if  she  has  done  task,  then  tell  her  of  beautiful  foreigner.  Heroine 
sighs,  and  murmurs,  "Suppose  it  was  1 1"  and  sisters  say,  "Getaway!  you 
ugly  Cuzta  tteturc  t" — (4)  Next  day,  before  going  to  ball,  sisters  give  her 
four  measures  uf  com  to  cleanse  by  their  return.  Heroine  weeps  at  ilUtreat- 
ment,  and  again  seeks  aid  of  bones.  A  crowd  of  chickens  appear  to  perform 
taskr  while  she  goes  to  ball  in  dress  ornamented  with  moons.  All  marvel  at 
her  ;  king's  son  dances  with  her  all  the  time,  but  tries  in  vain  to  discover  who 
she  is  and  whence  she  comes.  He  orders  bis  servants  to  follow  when  she 
leaves,  and  find  out  about  her  ;  but  she  goes  before  ball  is  over,  throws  hand- 
ful of  gold  to  detain  purbucrs,  and  drives  (juickly  home. — (5)  Third  day 
sisters  give  her  thirty  pounds  of  wool  lo  card  during  their  absence.  She 
applies  to  mother's  bones  fur  aid,  and  task  is  pci  formed  by  a  crowd  of  mice, 
whilst  she  goes  to  ball  in  dress  covered  wiih  stars.  King's  son  calls  aside  one 
of  his  servants,  and  bids  him  tar  the  door-post  of  the  ball-room,  so  that  when 
heroine  leaves  firs%  as  before,  one  of  her  shoes  at  least  will  remain  sticking  to 
it.  In  this  way  heroine  leaves  left  shoe  behind,  then  gets  into  coach,  and 
again  throws  money  to  (hose  who  would  follow.  Sisters  return,  and  have 
same  conver^tion  with  heroine. — (6)  Next  monung  proclamation  Is  made 
that  king's  son  will  visit  every  family  lo  try  the  shoe,  promising  to  wed 
whomsoever  it  fits.  All  the  houses  are  visited,  but  shoe  fiu  nobody.  King's 
son  comes  to  house  of  three  sisters,  but  heroine  knows  nothing  of  it.  Sisters 
don  their  best  clothes  to  appear  before  king's  son.  Shoe  is  too  narrow  for 
one,  too  ?ihort  for  the  other.  He  xsks  if  there  arc  not  otlicr  girls  in  the  house, 
acd«  noting  ibelr  confusion  in  replying,  commands  that  any  girl  in  the  house 
be  brought  before  him,  no  matter  what  she  be. — (7)  Sistcis  take  some  of  their 
own  garments  to  heroine  to  make  her  presentable,  bat  she  spurns  ihem,  saying 
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&he  hts  no  need  of  their  rags,  having  things  of  her  own  lo  dreu  in.  She  geu 
sUr-dtess  from  mothei's  bones,  and,  with  oaty  ODe&bo«  on,  appears  before 
lung,  who  recognises  her  the  instant  he  sees  her,  &ts  the  other  shoe  oo  bcr, 
and  takes  hex  to  be  his  bride. 


202    A.  Waldau,  Bbktnischsfi  Miirchcnbuch,      (Translated   from   tJie 
original  of  Bo/^na  Nemcovi.)     Prague,  i860.     Pp.  502 -iJL 

"The   Princess   with   the   Gold   Star   on   hkr   Brow." 

(1)  Lovely  queen,  with  gold  star  on  brow,  dies  when  heroine  is  bom.  King, 
whose  grief  is  excessive,  will  not  look  on  child,  who  is  very  bcouiiftil,  the 
picture  of  her  mother^  and  called  Lada,  because  she  is  so  charming.  After 
several  years  the  king  is  counselled  to  marry  again.  Bat  be  has  prumised  his 
deceased  wife  that  he  will  only  marry  someone  exocUy  rc^icmhUug  her.  He 
sets  oat  with  large  relinue,  and  travels  through  the  world  in  search  of  mch  a 
one,  but  can  6nd  none  with  gold  star  on  brow. — (a)  On  his  return,  daughter 
ru>hes  to  meet  him  ;  he  kccs  the  image  of  \\\s  wife  with  (he  star  on  her  brow, 
and  he  tells  his  daughter  he  must  marry  her.— (3)  She  is  shocked,  but  tieaU 
(he  matter  as  a  joke,  and  say*,  •'  Yes,  -ihe  will  marry  him  if  he  gives  her  first  a 
dress  made  of  the  wings  of  golden-crested  wrens."  This  is  procured  for  a 
laige  sum  of  gold  ;  then  she  asks  successively  for  a  dress  like  Uie  sun,  and 
a  dress  like  the  sky  covered  with  siors.  These  sre  both  provided,  and  huge 
diamonds  take  the  place  of  star^.  Lada  is  in  despair. — (4)  That  night  her 
mother  appears  to  her  in  a  dream,  makes  known  who  she  is,  and  gives  her  a 
white  veil  woven  of  mist,  which  will  render  her  invisible,^  then  bids  her  pru- 
vide  herself  a  poor  dress,  and  escape.  I  leroine  wakes  her  maid  early,  and  bids 
her  procure  for  her  a  clonk  of  mouse-skins  that  shall  cover  her  from  head  to 
foot.  In  three  days  the  wedding  is  to  take  place. — (5)  Heroine  dons  the 
moUMT-^kin  cloak,  makes  a  bundle  of  her  three  dicsses,  and,  with  a  kerchief  and 
the  veil  on  her  head,  she  wanders  forth,  till  ar  length  she  reaches  a  town  where 
there  is  a  royal  palace.  She  resolves  to  seek  service  here.  There  i&  a  grove 
hard  by  with  a  Ittile  stream.  Heroine  raises  a  stone,  and  hides  her  bundle 
and  veil  under  it.  A  fish  in  the  stream  sec&  her,  and  she  says,  '*  Don't  yoo 
tell  anyone,  little  Bsh,  but  guard  it  wdl."  On  the  way  lo  ihc  palace  she  soils 
her  face  with  ashes,  knils  her  brow,  and  draws  the  kerchief  down  further  over 
it,  The  servants  laugh  at  her  appearance  in  the  mouse-skin  cloak,  but  at  length 
the  cook  takes  compassion  on  her,  and  engages  her  as  kitchen-maid  on  con- 
dition that  she  keeps  out  of  sight  of  the  gentry.  They  cxll  her  "  Little 
Mouse-skins".-  (6)  King  has  an  only  son  named  Hostivit,  whom  he  would  fun 
see  married.  Heroine  hears  him  so  much  belauded  that  she  ib  ylad  when  he 
one  day  passes  by  the  kitchen,  and  .she  rushes  out  10  look  at  him.  There  i&  a 
Three  days  feast  to  celebrate  king's  birthday.  Heroine  beg«  cook  to  let  her 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  guests  from  some  comer  or  other,  and  at  last  obtaina 
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consent.  She  nins  to  the  stone,  washes  ia  the  stream,  dons  feather-dress, 
then,  with  veil  over  her  head,  she  goes  unseen  to  ball-room.  When  she  takes 
this  off,  all  wonder  at  her  beauty.  Prince  dances  with  her,  and  asks  who  she 
is  and  whence  she  comes.  She  replies,  if  he  cares  to  see  her  he  had  belter  not 
know  who  she  is.  She  leaves  at  daybreak,  promising  to  come  next  evening, 
then  returns  dress  to  stone,  speaks  again  to  6sh,  who  is  looking  on,  and  is  back 
at  her  place  without  servants  seeing  her  enter. — (7)  Every  morning  the  prince's 
valet  has  brought  word  what  prince  wishes  for  breakfast,  bat  this  momintj  he 
does  not  care  what  ihcy  give  him,  he  is  in  such  high  spirits.  Cook  says 
prince  must  have  fallen  in  love  with  some  princess  at  the  ball,  and  heroine 
hears  and  blushes. — (8)  She  goes  next  night  to  ball  in  sundress,  dances  with 
prince,  and  stay&  later  than  before,  and  everyone  is  astir  when  she  returns  to 
her  work.  Cook  is  angry,  and  says  she  shall  never  go  anywhere  again,  but 
afceiwards  relents.  Prince's  valet  >ays  prince  will  eat  nothing,  and  is  as  quiet 
as  the  grave. — (9)  Next  night  heroine  appears  at  ball  in  sur-dress.  Prince's 
face  lights  up  when  he  sees  her,  but  they  are  tiolh  tou  &ad  to  dance,  and  sit 
apart  talking.  Prince  wishes  to  marry  her,  but  she  cannot  grant  bis  request, 
though  she  gives  him  her  ring  as  pledge  of  her  love,  and  he  gives  his  in  exchange. 
She  telh  him  that  whoever  brings  his  ring  to  him  is  a  trusty  messenger,  who 
will  arrange  a  meelbg  between  them .  Then  she  leaves  him  sorrowing.  Heroine 
hides  betrothal  ring  in  her  bosom,  and  returns  with  heavy  heart  to  kitchen. — 
(10)  She  finds  a  great  comraolion  there,  and  asks  cause.  Cook  says,  does  f^he 
not  know  that  prince  is  sick  uuco  death  ?  Cook  does  not  know  which  way  to 
turn.  A  servant  rushes  in  with  some  remedy,  which  is  to  be  cooked  at  once 
for  the  prince. — (ll)  Heroine  snatches  it  from  his  hand,  pats  it  on  the  fire,  as 
soon  as  it  is  ready  pours  the  healing  draught  into  a  jug,  and  is  about  to  cany 
it  up.  Cook  says,  what  does  she  mean  by  going  to  prince  in  that  skin  ?  Heroine 
says,  it  is  all  right,  he  shall  not  see  her,  she  will  give  it  to  valet.  On  the  way 
she  drops  in  the  ring.  When  prince  finds  it  he  sends  for  cook,  and  afterwards 
for  kitchen*  maid,  who  reiiists,  and  has  to  be  dragged  in.  She  bows  her  head  so 
as  not  to  be  seen.  Prince  questions  her,  and  she  says  she  prepared  the 
draught,  but  knows  nothing  about  ring.  Then  she  goes  ;  but  prince  has  been 
struck  wiih  her  noble  bearing,  in  spite  of  ugly  skin-dress,  and  lias  noticed  her 
small  feet,  and  contrives  how  he  may,  unseen  by  her,  watch  her. — (13)  It  is 
the  cuhtom  of  the  place  for  all,  rich  and  poor,  to  bathe  n  great  deal,  and  for 
this  purpose  there  are  two  large  baths  inthc  palace-garden,  one  for  the  servanls, 
the  other  for  the  royal  family.  Prince  goes  secretly  and  bores  a  hole  in  the 
wall  uf  the  women's  bath-house,  then  rctamii  to  hiii  room.  Doctors  are 
amazed  to  see  him  so  miraculously  restored  to  health.  That  night  he  steals 
out  to  the  garden,  goes  to  bath-house,  and  hides  among  the  shrubs.  Kilcben- 
roaid  is  the  last  to  come  and  bathe.  Prince  watches  at  the  hole.  She  takes 
off  skin,  then  the  kerchief,  and  washes  her  face.  T)ie  star  gleams  on  her 
brow  ;  prince  can  restrain  himself  no  longer.  '*Lada.  my  Lada  t"  he  cries, 
and  rashes  from  his  hiding-place.  Heroine,  alarmed,  for  she  knows  his  voice, 
tliruws  on  tlie  skin  and  kerchief,  and  rushes  out.  But  he  meets  her  in  the 
doorway,  folds  her  in  his  arms,  and  kisses  her.  Then  he  says  he  will  take  her 
to  his  father;  but  she  will  not  go  thus  clad,  and  bids  him  wait,— (13)  She 
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TImb  h«  RMOMfacia  pffombe  to  bcrctar,  sad  picks  ikne  mbcs  §ar  Wr. 
Wda  dwoi  {■  her  bosom,  but  tbst  niglu,  vhca  In  wliii^  don  to  clip 
irom  the  wcl)^  tJw  mtts  fiUJ  in,  sad  she  is  cnsily  duUuKid  sad 
frog  jtiAp*  Dp  sad  ssks  iriiy,  thai  diTCS  sad  letdMs  tliaa  lor  Wr.      ffe  m»k% 
■Im  knows  whsz  is  iaaldc  atts.    Oalf  s  kerad,  she  Mppeso.    "  Xoc  at  all,' 
Mjrs  frog.    "  Then  u  s  costly  drea  la  each,  sod  whea  joa  waat  to  wcai 
ftra  cmh  crock  s  ant."    Frog  disappears,  sod  heroine  csaaol  bdse«« 
theVfh  she  will   tske  great   care  of  ihe  oats.     At  night  she  pats 
k0thkf  ia  ihe  chsL— (3)  Next  Sondsy  aUter^  go  to  diorch  in  thrsr 
and  baioiac  miul  stay  at  home  aJonc  to  cook  the  dmoer.    When  die  h«a 
oa  Ibc  fire  itbe  siift  down  on  the  chest  and  weep«,  aod  washes  she  coald  go 
dmrdl.     Bel  her  rag»  '     U  ooly  it  were  inic  what  the  frog  said  :    She 
crack  ■  not  sod  sec.    She  washes  hcixlf*  then  draws  from  nat  a  ru«c. 
dress  trimmed  wilh  nUer.  s  wW*'  girdle,  a  white  wl.  »  pearl  diadem, 
white  snd  silrcr  ihoes.    Thns  arrayed  she  leave*  the  hf>use.    On  the 
»ltc  sprinkles  hcrielf  with  holy  water,  sod  a,,,  «  Mia  before  me,  mUt 
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roe,  God  Almighty  above  me!    Little  angels,  guardian  angels,   protect  the 
house  whikt  I'm  away."     In  the  church  all  make  way  for  her,  and  she  sits  by 
her  sistcra,  who  cannot  lake  their  eyes  off  her  splendid  clothe^t.    The  young 
king  of  the  land  is  in  church,  and  is  greatly  struck  with  the  lovely  lady,  but 
none  can  tell  him  who  she  is.     He  means  to  watch  her  leave,  but  she  is  off 
and  away  before  prince  can  follow  her.    She  doffs  her  clotbei^and  reiurns  them 
to  chest ;  dinner  is  ready,  and  parents  and  sisters  return.    Sisters  try  to  make 
her  envious  Uy  telling  her  of  lovely  lady. — (4)  Heroine  says  she  saw  her  too 
from  the  pear  tree.    F'eor-tree  i.>«  cut  down. — (5)  Next  Sunday  all  happens  as 
before  ;  heroine  goes  to  church  in  sky-blue  dress  covered  with  pearls  and 
diamonds,  a  diamond  coronet,  white  veil,  and  white  shoes.    Everything  as 
'        before.    She  looks  towards  prince,  and  blushes  to  meet  his  glance.    She  hurries 
away  after  service  ;  prince  fails  to  follow  her. — (6)  She  tells  sisters  she  watched 
princess  from  the  tup  of  wicket,  which  is  then  torn  down. — (7)  Third  Sunday 
I        heroine  wears  pearl-coluured  dress  embroidered  with  gold,  a  golden<bordered 
I        veil,  a  diadem  of  rubies,  and  j>uld-embroidered  shoes.     Everything  as  before. 
'        Prince  will  not  be  baffled  thw  time  ;  he  has  contrived  it  cunningly.     Two 
waggons  laden  with  lir- trunks  are  stationed  near  the  church,  and  the  men 
have  orders  (o  strew  the  road   with   fir-branches  the   moment  the  lady  hos 
entered  iht:  church.     The  prince  counts  on  catrhmg  her  before  she  can  get 
over  the  trunks.     On  leaving  church  she  sees  a  great  heap  of  wood  outside. 
But  that  ii  nothing  to  her  ;  she  springs  over  ihe  fir-trunks,  sliakes  out  her 
'       dress,  and  is  away.    Only,  one  of  her  shoes  is  left  behind  among  ths  branches. 
— (8)  Prince  follows  after  her  and  picks  up  shoe.     An  old  beggar  woman 
cornea  up  to  him  whispering  she  knows  who  the  lady  is,  and  points  to  the 
house  she  comes  frutn.     Beggar  is  gnne  before  he  can   look   round.      Mean- 
while heroine  has  put  away  her  splendid  clothes,  weeping,  and  almost  wishing 
she  had  never  warn  tliem. — (9)  Sisters  return,  and  whilst  they  are  at   dinner 
a  carriage'and'four  drives  up  with  the  prince  inside.     Father  hurries  lo  him, 
and  prince  a.sks  if  it  is  true  that  he  has  a  daughter.     Mother  winks  to  father, 
and  replies.     Pnncc  says  he  has  picked  up  a  shoe,  and  has  vowed  to  wed 
whomsoever  it  fits.     Where  is  the  daughter?     Mother  says  girl  is  very  shy, 
and  would  not  try  it  on  in  his  presence.     She  will  take  it  to  her.     She  goes 
lo  elder  daughters,  and  says  one  of  them  will  Iw  a  princess. — (10)  Eldest 
daughter  cuts  off  heel,  puts  on  shoe,  and  mother  leads  her  to  prince,  who 
does  not  recognise  her,  but  puts  her  in  the  carriage  with  her  mother.     On 
the  way  the  little  dog  who  goes  everywhere  with  him,  begins  barking:  '•  Bow* 
I       wowwow !     Our  master  Is  bringing  home  a  heelless  wife."     "  What's  that  ?" 
j       asks  the  prince.     Dog  repeals;  then  he  turns  to  Biru^ki.  and  bids  her  take 
off  shoe.     She  docs  so,  disclosing  a  bandaged  foot — (II)  Mother  says  the 
right  daughter  would  not  come,  but  sent  her  sister.     They  turn  bock.     Mother 
J       takes  shoe  to  second  daughter,  who  cuts  off  big  toe.     On  the  way  home  with 
1       prince  dog  barks,  '*  Bow-wow-wow  !     Our  roaster  is  bringing  home  a  loeless 
L      wife."     He  makes  her  take  off  shoe,    then  turns  back   with  mother  and 
k     daughter.     Mother  says  there  is  only  a  servant-girl  in  the  house  besides.     She 
E     b  sent  for,  and  prince  shakes  his  bead. — (12}  At  last  father  confesses  that 
^Uhey  have  another  daughter,  but  she  never  sees  people— she  is  too  dirty.    She 
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it  to  be  called.    Mother  and  sisters  are  farious.   Heroine  is  sitting  on 
n  the  garret,  weeping  as  though  her  heart  would  break.      Father 
fetch  her  ;  tells  her  how  sisters  have  been  brought  back  again,  and' 
tnnst  go  to  prince.     Father  is  astonished  when  she  dons  pear!   dri 
go  l>cfore  the  prince,  who  is  overjoyed  to  recogiiise  heroine, 
know  whence  she  obtained  her  gorgeous  dresses,  and  she  tells  th< 
thing.     Sisters,  seeing  she  is  a  great  princess,  fall  on  her  neck   ^reep 
though  sorry  to  lose  her.     When  she  steps  into  the  carriage  little  doe 
about  and  barks  :  "  Bow-wow-wow  I    Our  master  is  bringing  a  U 
home." — (13]  Mother  and  daughters  rail  at  father,  and  scold  him  f) 
magic  nuts  to  youngest  daughter,     lie  declares  he  knew  nothing^ 
contents.    They  insist  that  he  shall  give  similar  ones  to  them.     He  d 
to  go  to  same  tree,  pick  them  some  nuts,  then  goto  his  youngest 
They  snatch  nuts  from  him,  crack  them,  and  out  of  each  comes  a  sni 
clU  in  length,  which  twines  round  the  neck  of  each  and  strangles  ho; 
fall  to  the  earth,  which  opens  and  swallows  ihem  up. 


J.   Storm    Wang,    Ti   Norske  Eveniyr.      Throndhjenj, 
"  Guldianska"  (Golden  Glove). 
(A  second-hand  transla'ion  of  **Finette  Cendron'*,  Cabi 
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304      Rev.  \\'entworth  Webster,  Basque  Legends. 

Pp.  158-^5- 
"  Ass-skin." 

(l)  Young  girl,  named  Faithful,  is  engaged  as  servant  by  king  and  qi 
lives  seven  years  wiih  ihem.  King  gives  her  all  the  keys,  even 
treasury.  One  day,  when  king  and  queen  are  out,  Faithful  goes  to  fox 
and  thence  sees  seven  robbers  leaving  palace.  Runs  to  treasury  an<3 
treasure  missing.  King  and  queen  return  ;  she  tells  them  what  has  happ 
hut  is  disbelieved,  and  kept  a  year  in  prison.  King  condemns  her  UB 
and  sends  her  into  forest  with  four  men,  who  are  to  bring  back  her  fl 
(a)  Men  tflke  pity  on  her,  and.  seeing  ass,  say  they  will  take  its  heart  i 
to  king.  Heroine  bids  them  flay  ass,  that  she  may  wear  its  skin. — (3 
return  to  king,  and  heroine,  seeking  shelter,  comes  at  nightfall  to  be 
house,  and  is  engaged  as  goose-girl.  It  is  a  king's  house,  and  dvreli 
quecn-molher  and  her  son. — f4)  After  some  time  old  woman  appear 
heroine  she  has  done  penance  enough,  and  is  (o  ask  permission  to  go  to  f 
given  by  king's  son,  and  bring  her  mistress  all  the  news  of  ball.  Old  n 
gives  her  nut  containing  dress,  etc. ;  she  is  to  break  it  on  way  to  hall 
That  evening  heroine  obtains  permission  to  go,  and  on  the  way  finds  in 
silver  robe,  which  she  dons.     Young  king  admires  her,  and  dances 
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all  the  evenm^.  He  is  called  aside  for  a  moment,  and  heroine  escapes  home 
and  iclls  queen  about  girl  who  has  fascinated  Icing.  Queen  taunts  her  son  on 
his  return,  and  says,  Ass-skin,  who  was  there,  has  told  her  oil. — (6)  King 
finds  heroine,  and  gives  her  two  blows  with  slippers,  saying  he  will  kill  her  if 
she  gnes  again  to  ball.  Iferoine  minds  her  geese  ;  old  woman  appears,  gives 
her  walnut  containing  dress,  and  says  she  must  go  again  that  evening  to  ball, 
and  if  king  asks  her  name,  say  '*Bnif-Ie-mandoufle". — (7)  Queen  warns  her  that 
king  will  kill  her  if  she  is  seen,  but  grants  permission.  She  goes  wearing 
golden  dress.  King  asks  why  she  left  him  lost  evening,  and  inquires  her  name. 
FiriBlly,  she  escapes  as  before,  and  tells  queen,  who  again  taunts  her  son. — 
(8)  King  threatens  Ass>$kin,  and  gives  her  two  kicks  with  sUpper.^^g)  All 
happens  third  time  has  before  ;  old  woman  has  given  peach  containing  dress 
of  diamonds.  At  ball,  king  obtains  heroine's  promise  of  marriage,  and  puts 
diamond  ring  on  her  finger.  She  escapes  as  before,  and  is  telling  everything 
to  mistress,  when  the  king  enters,  and  is  mocked  at  by  queen. — (lo)  King 
goes  to  bed  ill.  Queenonedaysuggests,  "Can  the  lost  lady  be  Ass-skin  herself?" 
king  must  look  at  her.  Ass-!>kin  makes  broth  for  him,  and  puts  ring  in  middle 
of  bread.  Queen  has  her  well  dressed,  and  she  goes  to  king,  who  is  doubtful 
about  her  till  he  finds  ring. — (li)  Then  they  are  to  be  married  directly,  and 
all  neii,'hl>ouring  kings  are  invited, — (la)  During  wedding-fea.st  bride  is  asked 
to  relate  some  news,  hut  says  what  she  could  tell  would  not  please  all  present. 
King  draws  sword,  and  says  any  who  speak  shall  be  slain.  Heroine  tells  her 
own  story,  and  says  king  who  ordered  her  death  is  present.  Bridegroom  slays 
him.— (13)  Hero  and  heroine  live  happily,  and  have  two  children.  The  first 
dies  at  the  age  of  seven,  telling  parents  he  must  go  and  prepare  home  for  them 
in  heaven.  In  anolher  week  girl  dies  also,  saying  she  goes  to  keep  home  in 
heaven.     In  a  year  both  parents  die  and  go  to  heaven. 
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(i)  A  king's  son  proposes  to  marry  one  of  three  dai^htcra  of  anolher  king. 
This  king  asks  daughters  how  much  they  love  him.  Eldest  says,  "As  much 
as  my  lililc  finger";  second  says,  "As  much  as  my  middle  finger." — (2) 
Youngest  daughter  says,  "As  much  as  bread  loves  salt."  Father,  enraged, 
sends  her  with  two  servants  into  forest  to  be  killed. — (3)  They  spare  her,  and 
carry  horse's  heart  to  king. — (4)  Heroine  lives  in  forest  on  plants  brought  by 
birds,  and  Rowers  brought  by  bees.^ — [5)  King's  son,  while  hunting,  finds  her 
there,  takes  her  home,  and  marries  her. — (6)  At  wedding-feast  heroine  gives 
father  bread  without  salt,  then  discovers  herself.  Two  sisters  remain  old 
maids. 

{A'otf. — In  a  story  given  pp.  22-32,  ibiJ.,  the  htro  Is  unjustly  censured  by 
his  father,  who  "  would  tike  to  eat  his  heart,  half-cooked,  and  without  salt'*. 
Hero  invites  father  to  his  wedding,  and  serves  him  a  sheep's  heart,  half- 
cooked,  and  without  salt.] 

>  See  note  68. 
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203  Ibid.,  p.  165. 

( I )  Dying  que«n  exacts  promise  that  husband's  second  wife  shall  be  her  coon- 
tcr|>art. — (2)  Daughter  resembles  dead  mother,  and  tnkes  counsel  of  god inotbcr 
how  to  escape  falher.  She  bid*  her  demand  wedding-gown  made  of  flies' 
wings;  but  this  impossibility  is  performed. — (3)  Daughter  escapes  (in  dim 
version,  in  a  ship,  in  another,  on  fool],  and  takes  place  as  servant. — (4)  King 
gives  ball     Old  woman  gives  heroine  nuts  with  dresses,  etc. 

[This  talc  ends,  presumably,  in  the  usual  way,  but  only  the  opening  is 
iven.— J/.  A'.  C] 


256  Ibid.^  pp.  16C-7.     (Narrated  by  Louise  I^nusse.) 

*'The  Stepmother  and  the  Stepdaughter." 

(1)  Daughter  bids  widowed  father  marry  again,  that  &he  may  see  him 
happy.  lie  does  so,  and  consents  to  give  wife  full  power  over  daughter, — (2) 
Stepmother  gives  daughter  keys  of  king's  house,  which  is  near,  penuadliig 
her,  for  her  own  good,  to  enter  king's  chamber  at  night,  and,  without  waking 
bim,  briog  her  his  sash.  Daughter  obeys  reluctantly,  and  returns  with  king's 
girdle.  —(3)  Next  n^ghl  she  is  sent  for  k-ng's  watchctiain  ;  but.  while  taking 
it,  she  is  frightened  by  king's  moving  in  l>ed,  and  luns  off,  losing  shoe  at 
door  of  chamber.~(4)  King  proclaims  that  he  will  wed  whomsoever  &hi>e  His, 
and  maktrs  (rial  first  amongst  the  fich,  but  comes  eventually  to  house  of 
ncroinc's  father.  1  lis  suite  try  to  dissuade  king  from  visiting  poor  folk,  but  he 
ptntiscs. — (5J  Stepmother  tells  king  she  is  ashamed  to  receive  him  in  her  bed- 
room. There  she  shows  him  heroine  beautifully  dressed,  but  with  only  one 
shoe  on.  King  marries  heroine,  and  takes  father  and  stepmother  to  live  at 
palace. 

204    W.  Wervho,  Podama  httivskte  (Conies  lettes).     Warsaw,  1892, 
Pp.  13-16.     (Taken  down  in  1886  in  the  dislxict  of  Lucyn.) 

(i)  Faihcr  seeks  to  marry  daughter. — (2)  She  goci  to  mother's  tomb; 
mother  bids  her  demand  from  father  talking-sticks,  %  ball  of  mist,  and  a 
slet'gc  of  wind.  Father  procures  all. — (3)  Heroine  consents  to  the  marriage, 
but  says  she  must  Hrst  go  to  (he  bath.'  There  she  places  the  four  talking- 
stickh,  throws  the  bolt,  and  escapes  in  the  .sledge  enveloped  in  mist.  Father, 
goes  to  bathroom  door;  sticks  tell  him  he  must  wait.— (4)  Not  finding 
daughter,  father  ^cnds  his  dog  after  her  to  bring  him  her  heart.  The  good 
dog  Lakes  bock  the  heart  of  a  hare.— (5 1  Heroine  reaches  a  marvellous  oak- 
tree,  and  enters  it.  Then  »hc  goes  to  llie  queen,  seeks  service,  and  is  engaged 
u  swineherd. —(6)  When  king's  son  is  dressing,  heroine  takes  hint  lin>t  some 


It  is  customary  with  the  Letts  to  lake  a  hot  bath. — Or,  Karitutkt, 
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water,  then  a  towel,  and  thirdly,  some  straw  for  his  boots^;  each  time  he  beats 
her,  because  she  is  so  dirty. — (7)  On  Sundays  heroine  runs  to  her  oak,  gets 
magnificent  clothes,  and  goes  in  her  sledge  to  church.  On  lesvini;.  she 
covers  herself  in  raisL  In  answer  to  prince's  three  questions  whence  she 
comes,  she  says,  *'  From  Spilt- waier";  '*  From  Towel-beat";  "From  Straw- 
beat/' — (8)  Prince  has  tar  spread  in  front  of  church,  and  on  third  Sunday 
heroine  loses  her  shoe.  Search  is  made  throughout  the  kinglom  for  the 
owner. — {g)  Prince  recognises  heroine  whilst  she  is  washing  up  the  diihcs, 
for  as  she  stoups,  her  splendid  clothes,  which  she  has  kept  on,  show  beneath 
her  ngA,     He  marries  her. 


WusLOCKi,   Dr.   Heinrich  von,  Marchen  und  Sageti  der  Buko-    305 
winaer  und  Siebenbur^er  Armettier.     Aus  eigenen  und  fremden 
Sammlungcn  Qbersetzt.   Hamburg,  1S92.    Pp.  55-58.  No.  XXII. 

.  "KoNiG  Ambanor  und  das  Waisenmadchen."* 

0}  Many  thousand  years  og.)  lived  handsome  young  king,  whose  might  and 
happiness  surpassed  that  of  the  Babylonian  King  Pharaoh  himself.  His 
ministers  often  urged  him  to  marry,  but  he  alvays  replied  ihit  he  wished  to 
serve  hit  country  and  his  God,  and  had  no  time  for  a  wife.  At  length  they 
insist  on  his  marrying,  if  he  would  remain  king  orcr  them. — (2)  But  King 
Ambanor,  havirg  no  intcnlion  of  marrying,  bethink*  him  of  an  artifice,  and 
declares  his  willingness  to  carry  out  their  wi*<h.  Hut  he  will  only  have  to  wife 
a  girl  who,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  paces,  can  knock  the  crown  ofl*  his 
head  with  an  apple  ;  for  only  such  a  one  would  be  worthy  and  competent  to 
share  the  ilirone.  On  Nl*w  Vear's  Day  all  marriageable  girls  in  the  land  are  to 
assemble  in  the  lai^e  meadow  before  the  royal  residence,  and  make  the  cast 
at  the  crown.  So  it  happens  ;  but  not  one  of  the  girU  succeeds.  Most  of  them 
throw  the  apple  over  king's  head,  being  afraid  of  hitting  his  face,  and  losing 
their  lives  according  to  law. — (3)  When  all  have  tried,  King  Ambanor  asks, 
cheerfulty,  if  there  is  any  girl  left  who  has  not  yet  thrown,  **  Yes"  says 
a  voice,  and  from  behind  a  bush  steps  fonh  a  thickly-vciled  tall  girl,  entirely 


'  The  Lithuanian  and  Lett  peasants  wear  very  large  boots  in  winter,  and 
put  a  little  straw  inside  to  make  them  extra  warm. —  Dr.  k'arhwUz. 

-  This  manhen  is,  in  the  words  of  Hanuscb,  "one  of  the  mo»t  important 
reminiscencea  of  Armenian  mythology  *,  for  in  King  Ambanor  is  hidden  the 
name  of  the  ancient  Armenian  Spring  goddess,  Amanora^  to  whom  also 
points  the  flower-decked  maiden.  The  festival  of  this  Spring-goddess  was 
celebrated  at  the  New  Year,  when  the  fruits  grown  in  the  year  were  offered  to 
her.  A  faint  reminiscence  of  the  festival  u  figured  in  the  custom  of  the 
Transyivantan  Armenians  of  preparing  on  New  Year's  Day  a  duh  called 
^d/dnsi,  composed  of  nuts,  poppy,  raisms,  and  lemons,  which  is  consecrated 
by  the  priest,  and  shared  ax  a  New  Year's  gift  among  friendb  and  acquaint- 
ances. 
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covered  in  exqmsite  flowers,  so  that  no  part  of  her  ctoihe*  is  iecn.  She  step* 
up  to  the  mark,  takes  out  a  diamond  iipple,  and  throws.  King  Ambancvt's 
crown  falls  to  tite  ground.  The  people  cheer  ;  but  when  they  would  lead  her 
to  the  king,  the  girl  has  disappeared,  no  one  knows  whither.— (4)  King 
is  vexed,  for  he  was  curious  to  see  the  face  of  the  veiled  mftiden.  He  orders 
search  to  be  made  for  her  in  every  direction.  No  one,  however,  can  find  her. 
He  i»  still  more  annoyed,  and  one  day  has  all  jjirls  a^tn  assembled  in 
meadow  to  throw  at  his  crown.  But  ngain  no  one  hi'.-i  it.  At  Icnj;ib  the 
veiled  and  flower-decked  maiden  appears.  Once  more  »he  throws  a  diamond 
apple,  and,  as  the  crown  falls  to  the  ground,  vanishes.  She  is  souyht  in  vain 
throughout  the  land. — (5)  A  third  time  king  assembles  all  marriagrable  girls  to 
throw  at  his  crown.  All  happens  as  before.  But  when  king,  full  of  vexation, 
picks  up  the  diamond  apple,  the  f:ice  of  a  most  lovely  girl  looks  forth  at  him 
as  from  a  mirror.  Me  is  well  pleased,  and  exclaims  that  ^he  and  none  ntber 
shall  be  his  bride.  Alt  are  to  come  and  gaze  at  her  picture.  None  know 
who  she  is. —(6)  King  is  inconsolable,  shuts  himself  up,  and  will  speak  to 
none  ;  or  he  ranges  the  forest*,  hunting.  On  one  occasion  night  overtakes 
him  on  a  mountain.  He  sees  a  hut  in  which  he  thinks  to  piss  the  night.  He 
enters,  and  sees  a  hideous  old  woman  sitting  at  the  hearth  with  her  two 
hideous  daughters.  He  asks  for  night's  lodging,  the  which  old  woman  only 
grants  on  learning  that  he  is  King  Amhanor.  He  is  weary,  and  stretches 
himself  on  the  straw  bed,  but  cannot  sleep  ;  lor  all  night  long  ihe  old  woman 
IS  holloaing  and  raging  outside  in  the  kitchen  like  mad.  Now  and  then  he 
hears  a  soft-toned  voice  in  the  midst  of  the  scoldings. — {7)  Next  morning, 
before  leaving,  he  rewards  old  woman  and  her  daughters,  and  then  asks  who 
it  was  she  was  scolding  last  night.  Old  woman  complains  that  ^he  hiu  a 
good-for  nothing  stejKJaughter  in  the  house,  who  imagines  herself  to  be  more 
beautiful  than  her  own  daughters,  and  now  is  quite  off  her  head,  and  feeds  an 
owl  with  old  woman's  scanty  bread,  declaring  that  it  gave  her  three  diamond 
apples.  King  is  full  of  curiosity,  and  says,  *'  Your  daughters  are  imlecd 
lovely.  l*d  give  something  to  sec  the  girl  who  imagines  herself  lovelier. 
Let's  see  her."  Old  woman  shouts  into  kitchen,  "Come  here,  you  dirty 
baggage  !"  And.  clad  in  mgs,  a  lovely  girl  steps  in.  King  cries  out  that  he 
has  been  seeking  her,  embraces  her,  and  says  she  shall  be  his  wife,  leads  )»er 
home,  and  lives  happily  with  her,  and  reigns  to  his  life's  end. 


F.  Wolf,  Proben  Portugiesischer  und  CataUinischcrVoiksrommtcen. 
Wien,  1856.  P.  43.  (Aus  dem  Miirzheflc  des  Jahr^ganges 
1856,  der  Sslzungsbcnchfe  der  phil.  hist.  Chnse  dcr  Kais, 
Academic  der  Wiiscnschaftcn^  xx,  17.) 

"  ASCHENPUITEL," 

(See  Mild y  Fontanahy  No.  76.) 
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K.  W.  WoYClCKi,  Polish  Fairy  Tiiks.     Warsaw,  1850. 
Vol.  ii,  p.  52. 

"The  Oak-tree  and  the  Sheepskin." 

(l)  A  handsome  princess  had  ft  cruel  father.  She  ran  away  from  home, 
put  on  a  dirty  sheepskin,  and  went  in  seuxh  of  seni'ice. — (2)  She  hirrd  herself 
as  a  scullery-maid  to  ihc  queen  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom.  The  queen  had 
a  son  whom  she  urged  to  take  a  wife  ;  but  the  prince  could  not  find  one  to 
his  liking. — (3)  On  Sunday  Sheepskin  wanted  to  go  to  church.  The  queen 
brought  out  a  pot  full  of  poppy-seed  and  ashes,  mixed  together,  and  told  her 
to  separate  them  j  after  doing  this  she  might  go  to  church.  The  girl  wept. 
Two  doves  tlew  up  to  her  and  said,  "  Do  not  weep  ;  go  to  sleep  on  the  grass  ; 
we  will  do  the  work  for  you,  and  there  will  be  time  to  go  to  church."  She 
fell  asleep.  When  she  awoke  she  found  that  her  task  was  ready.  She  look  it 
to  the  queen,  and  then  ran  to  the  forest. — (4)  On  the  road  she  met  the  prince, 
who  had  dropped  his  whip.  She  picked  it  up  and  gave  It  to  htm  ;  but  the 
prince,  annoyed  at  her  ugly  appearance,  instead  of  thanking,  struck  her  with 
it  She  ran  on  screaming. — {5)  In  the  depth  of  the  forest  there  stood  a  large 
oak-tree.  The  girl  struck  the  oak  tree  with  her  hand,  and  said,  *'  Open,  oak- 
tree,  and  let  me  have  a  tine  drcAS,  carriage,  and  servants."  Instantly  she  had 
all  she  wanted,  and  drove  to  church.  All  were  surprised  at  her  licauty.  The 
prince  sent  his  servant  to  ask  her  for  her  address.  She  anB«cred,  "From 
Pick-up-wliip."  The  prince  searched,  but  could  not  find  such  a  place. — 
(6j  Op  another  occa.«iion  the  same  thing  happened.  Going  to  the  forest. 
Sheepskin  met  the  prince,  who  had  lost  his  ring,  and  was  looking  for  it.  She 
found  it  and  gave  it  him,  Iiutead  of  thanking,  the  prince  pushed  her  away. 
In  the  church,  when  a^kcd  for  her  address,  she  said,  '*  From  the  Gold-ring," 
— (7 )  On  the  third  occasion  the  queen  did  not  give  Sheepskin  any  task  to  do. 
She  drove  to  church  as  usual.  Before  the  service  was  over  the  prince  ordered 
some  pilch  to  be  poured  on  the  steps  and  on  the  footpath.  One  of  Shecp- 
^kin's  shoes  stuck  in  the  pitch;  frightened  at  this,  she  jumped  into  the 
carriage,  and  quickly  drove  to  the  forest.  There  the  oak-tree  opened,  and 
carriage,  servants,  and  fine  dress  disappeared  into  it.  Sheepskin,  in  her  ugly 
covering,  returned  home. — (8)  The  prince  could  not  find  the  owner  of  the 
shoe.  Sad  and  gloomy,  he  walked  about.  One  day  a  pair  of  snow-white 
doves  Hew  up  to  him  asd  said.  **  Do  you  recollect  who  picked  up  your  whip 
and  found  your  gold  ring  ?  The  shoe  will  fie  her  foot."  The  prince  ordered 
Sheepskin  to  be  fetched.  When  she  came  a  magnificent  dress  could  be  seen 
under  her  covering,  and  she  had  only  one  shoe  on. ^(9)  The  prince  recognised 
and  married  her. 
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205  WovciCKi,  Poinische  Volkssagen  und  Mdnhtn^  translated  into 
German  by  Friedrich  Heinrich  I^wcstam.  Kcrlin,  18J9. 
tik.  iii,  No.  V^IIl,  pp.  120-30. 

**  DiK  Geschwistkr*'  (Brother  and  Sister). 

(l)  Brother  and  sister  are  orphans,  and  po&>.e'K  a  rich  kingdom,  Sister  is 
so  lovely  that  brother  wants  to  marry  her.  She  is  horrified.  He  s»ys  he  will 
go  into  the  world  and  seek  a  maiden  as  lovely  &s  herstlf  for  his  bride*  but  if 
none  such  can  he  found,  he  will  return  and  marry  her.  She  promises  to  do 
his  will. — (3)  After  seven  years*  vain  search  he  returns,  and  tells  sister  lo  fulfil 
her  promise.  In  order  to  delay  the  weddini;,  she  demands  a  dress  like  ibe 
moon  with  stars.  lie  brings  it  her,  and  she  demands  one  like  the  sun.  This 
alno  is  procured,  and  then  she  demands  a  little  carriage  in  which  she  can 
travel  whither  she  will  without  being  seen.  With  the  help  of  a  magicmo  this 
is  obtained. — (3)  Then  heroine  goes  to  her  room,  sends  her  maid  away,  and, 
htandin^  in  the  carriage,  begirs  patting  on  her  lovely  clothes.  She  says  &11 
the  time,  whilst  dressing : 

"  Open,  earth  !  open  wide  1 
For  to  be  a  brother's  bride 
Is  an  awful  sin." 

When  she  is  clad  for  the  weddirg,  (he  earth  opens  and  swallows  girl  and 
carriage. — (4)  In  defcendir^,  fhe  spits  on  ihe  ground,  and  commands  spittle 
to  sjieak'  in  the  voice  of  her  maid.  The  impatient  brother  sends  ascrvuil  to 
a>k  why  tarries  the  bride.  Servant  knocks  at  the  door,  and  asks  if  the  prin- 
cess is  nearly  ready.  Spittle  an^iwers  :  "She  has  just  put  on  one  stocking.  ** 
Soon  bL'  knocks  again,  and  says  :  **  The  guests  wait  ;  the  bridegroom  waits  : 
is  not  the  princess  icady  ?'  Spittle  answers  :  "Now  she  has  just  put  on  her 
dreiis  ;  she  is  nearly  ready."  Evening  comes  on,  and  a  thick  miit  covers 
the  earth.— (5)  The  impatient  brother  knocks  and  calls  in  vain,  at  lost  bre&ks 
0|,>cn  the  door,  and  steps  with  his  fullu«ers  into  the  room.  When  he  asks 
afier  his  sister,  spittle  says,  "Vour  sister  has  already  gone   below.       This  is 


I 


what  she  left  you : 


Open,  earth  !  open  wide ! 
For  to  be  a  brother's  bride 
Is  an  awful  $iin.' '' 


127  Rev.  A.  H.  Wratislaw,  Sixty  Fotk-iahs  [Southern  Slavonians  : 
Bulgarian  Stories].  London,  1880.  Story  No.  XXXN'II, 
pp.  181-86. 

*'  Cinderella." 

(f)  A  number  of  girls  were  spinning  round  a  deep  chasm  and  telling  talei 
to  each  other.     A  white-bearded  old  roan  tells  them  that  if  one  drops  her 


^  Sec  note  69. 
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spindle  into  the  chasm  her  mother  will  become  a.  cow.  The  most  beautiful 
girl  dropped  her  spindle  into  the  chnsin.  Her  mother  becoming  a  cow,  her 
father  married  a  widow  wilh  a  daughter. —(2)  The  stepmother,  out  of  spite, 
allowed  the  girl  neither  to  wish,  comb  her  hair,  nor  change  her  clothes.  One 
day  she  sent  her  out  with  the  cattle,  and  give  her  a  quantity  of  tow  to  yam  by 
eventide,  or  she  would  kill  her.  The  cow,  which  was  her  mother,  saw  her 
crying  over  her  task,  and  spun  the  tow  by  chewing  if,  the  yam  coming  into 
her  car,  from  which  the  girl  reeled  it  The  next  time  the  stepmother  gave  her 
as  much  tow  again,  and  the  cow  produced  the  yarn. — (3)  The  third  time  the 
stepmother  gave  her  still  more  tow,  and  sent  her  own  daughter  to  see  how  it 
wa*.  done.  Th"s  she  saw,  and  told  her  mother.  The  slcpmoihcr  then  urged 
her  husband  to  kill  the  cow  ;  he  at  last  promised  to  kill  her  on  a  certain  day. 
The  girl  secretly  told  ihe  cow  of  this  promise. — {4!  The  cow  told  the  girl  not 
to  fat  any  oF  the  flesh,  but  to  collect  the  bones  and  bury  them  behind  Ihe 
cottage  ;  then,  if  she  wanted  heIo»  ^Kc  was  to  go  to  the  gi-ave.  One  day  the 
cow  was  kille  I  and  I  he  flesh  boiled^  and  the  gul  did  as  the  cow  had  directed 
her.  The  girl's  name  was  Mary,  but  now  they  put  all  Ihc  work  in  the  cottage 
upon  her,  and  the  stepmoiher  nicknamed  her  "Pc  elczka"  (Cinderella). — 
(5)  One  Sunday,  before  going  to  church,  her  stepmother  scattered  millet  on  the 
ground,  and  told  CindereHa  to  pick  it  all  up  and  get  dinner  ready,  or  she 
would  kill  her.  She  thought  of  the  cow*s  word,  and  went  to  the  grave  for 
Dsi^isTancv.  She  there  saw  an  open  box  filled  with  rich  clothes,  and  on  thi;  lid 
two  while  pigeon.'*.  These  told  Cinderella  to  put  ihc  clotheT^  on  and  go  to 
church  while  they  picked  up  the  millet  and  got  the  dinner  ready.  She  took 
the  upper  clothes,  which  were  of  pure  silk  and  satin.  People  in  the  church 
marvelled  at  her  beauty  and  her  dress,  and  most  of  all  did  the  emperor's  son 
marvel  at  her.  When  service  was  ended  she  ran  quickly  home,  undressed, 
put  Ihe  clothes  in  rhe  box,  which  Ihcn  vanished.  She  found  Ihe  dinner  done 
and  the  millet  gathered. — (6)  Next  Sunday  a  larger  dish  of  millet  was  scattered, 
and  she  was  told  to  perform  the  same  task  as  before.  Upon  going  to  tlie 
grave  of  the  cow  she  found  the  two  pigeons  and  the  box  with  the  dresses. 
She  put  on  A  dress  of  pure  silver  and  went  off  to  church.  The  emperor*s  son 
again  did  not  take  h^s  e5es  off  her.  She  stole  away  home,  undressed  as 
bcfure,  and  found  all  ready. — (7)  The  third  time  ihe  slepmother  scattered 
thrice  as  much  millet,  and  told  her  to  perform  the  same  task.  She  went  to 
the  grave,  found  the  two  pigeons  (here  and  the  box  of  dresses.  Arraying 
herself  in  a  dress  of  pure  gold,  she  went  to  church.  The  emperor's  .son  planned 
to  follow  her,  and  as  she  was  pushing  through  the  crowd  she  lost  one  of  her 
shoes,  whiih  the  eraperoi's  son  secured.  She  reached  home,  and  found  all 
ready  as  before.  —  (8)  The  emferor's  son  dis^pitsed  himself,  and  went  from 
cottigeto  cottage  to  try  the  slipper  on,  to  Had  out  whose  it  was.  It  did  not 
fit  anyone,  until  at  last  he  came  to  Cinderella's  cottage. — (9)  The  stepmother 
concealed  Cinderella  under  a  trough,  and  put  forward  her  own  daughter.  The 
shoe  did  not  fit,  and  ihe  stepmother  declared  there  wis  no  other  girl  in  the 
house. — (10)  The  cock  Sew  on  to  the  trough  and  called  out,  "  Cock  a*doodle- 
doo  !  pretty  girl  under  ihe  trough."  The  emperor's  son  took  the  trough  off, 
&nd  there  was  the  gtrl  he  had  seen  at  church,  only  00  one  foot  she  had  no 
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&h^*.     He  tried  hU  )*hut:  on,  and  it  iiucJ  vxjctly. — (ll)  He  cook  her  i*f  ihc 
haiid,  niArried  her,  and  punished  the  stepmother  for  her  cvi]  hcxrt. 


206  Zh'fir  wladomosci  do  antropolo^i  Krajowej  (Collection  de  mat^ri- 
aux  pour  rantropologie  naliooale),  15  volumes,  Cracow,  1S7;- 
92.  Vol.  ii,  pp.  149-51.  (I'rom  ihu  neighbourhood  of  Oob- 
szyn,  Government  of  Pluck ;  taken  down  by  A.  Petrow.) 

"KRdL6wNA  SA  Popielucha"*  (The  Princess  as  Cinderella). 

{1)  Widowed  king  w&nis  lo  marry  hut  own  daughter. — (2)  She  demands 
and  obtains  from  him  rarious  objects,  like  the  moon,  the  &tai&.  the  sun. 
Then  she  asks  for  a  cloak  of  lice,  which  is  also  provided, — (3)  fleroine  soils 
her  face,  dons  the  ctonk,  and  goes  lo  palace  of  neighbouring  king,  persuading 
cook  to  hire  her  as  scullion. — (4)  On  Sunday  king's  son  wants  his  comb  ; 
heroine  takes  it  mure  quickly  than  bis  lackey  ;  prince  gives  her  blow  oa  the 
neck.  She  hies  to  oak-trcc,  where  she  has  hidden  her  tine  clothes,  dresses, 
and  drives  to  church  in  roagnificeiit  coach.  Prince  sends  to  ask  whence  frhe 
comes.  *' I  am  Madam  Comb,"  she  replies. — (5)  Second  Sunday  aame  in- 
cidents with  towel ;  and  on  third  Sunday  with  shirt. — {6)  Prince  has  tar 
spread,  and  heroine's  shoe  remains  sticking  in  it. — (7)  A  grand  ball  is  given, 
and  vain  search  made  for  the  lady  who  owns  the  shoe.  At  last  they  go  to  the 
kitchen  to  try  it. — (8)  Heroine  is  recognised,  and  prince  marries  her. 


130  Ibid.^  vol.  V,  pp.  230-32.  No.  XXXV.  (Conte  des  montagnards 
polonais  des  Beskides  [CialHcie].  Taken  down  in  dialect  by 
W.  Kosfnski,  1872-80;  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Skawo, 
district  of  Myslenfce,  near  to  Cracow.) 

(1)  A  cruel  mottier  turns  her  three  daughters  oat  into  ihe  forest. — (2)  The 
two  elder,  who  are  supposed  to  be  good  girls,  frequent  the  neighbourine 
castle,  and  enjoy  themselves. — {3)  The  youngest  serves  an  ogress,  murders 
her,  then  Uvcs  with  her  sisters  as  cook.— (4)  She  also  goes  to  the  ball 
beautifully  dmsed,  by  the  aid  of  a  magic  horse,  and  i«i  admired  much  more 
than  her  sisters. — (5)  In  order  to  catch  her,  the  lord  of  the  castle  has  some 
wax  spread  ;  one  of  her  shoes  slicks  to  iL. — (6)  Search  is  made  for  owner  of 
s^oe. — (7)  Elder  sisters  cut  off  their  toes  ;  but  the  youngest  is  recegniM)d, 
and  becomes  Uic  wife  of  the  lord  of  the  castle.— (8)  Tlic  two  sisters  kill 
themselves  out  of  vexation. - 


^  Popielucha^  Cinderella,  from /(7/r'<o/,  cinder. 

■-•  Ibid.^  vol.  xii,  p.  32-33.  In  Samogitie,  district  of  Rosienie,  Government 
of  Kowno,  there  was  a  story  told,  drta  1850,  closely  resembling  the  Polish 
versions  of  Cinderella.     The  name  of  Cinderella  in  Lithaauiaa  is  Pelwirtniaw 


I 
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Jy^/V.,  vol.  xi,  pp.  81-83.     (Taken  down  in  1886  by  S.  Ciszewski,    207 
in  the  district  of  Olkusz,  Government  of  Kielce.) 

i|  **0  Mvszbj  Sk6rce"  (Mouse-skin). 

(l)  Widowed  kiiiy  wants  to  marry  his  daughter.  She  wctff*  and  groans.^ 
(2)  The  Virgin  in  the  form  of  an  old  woman  appears  to  her,  and  bids  her 
demand  from  father  a  moon-diess,  a  san-dress  and  a  dress  of  mouse-skins 
which  will  cover  her  completely,  only  showing  her  cyea  and  nose.  — (3)  When 
father  has  provided  everything  ihc  weeps  anew  ;  Virgin  appears  again,  makes 
her  pack  up  the  dresscft  and  don  the  mouse-^kins  then,  throwing  to  the  ground 
a  thread  which  turns  to  mist,  she  bids  her  take  to  lUght.— (4)  Heroine  ukci 
service  as  scullion  at  palace  of  neighbouring  king.  Cook  twice  sends  her 
to  king  In  lake  him  a  towel  and  a  brush  ;  each  time  the  king  scolds  ami  strikes 
her. — (fl)  Ilctoinc  goes  twice  to  church,  in  moon-dress  and  in  sun-dress;  king 
seeks  in  vain  for  the  lovely  stranger. — [6)  The  cook,  having  his  sospicions 
about  the  real  position  of  the  girl,  scis  her  lo  make  cakes  for  the  king,  be- 
cause to  do  this  ahe  must  lake  off  her  cluak. — (7)  lie  spies  through  a  chink, 
sees  beautiful  girl,  and  felchcs  king,  who  marries  heroine  and  rewards  cook. 


Ihid.^    vol.    xii,    pp.    45-48.      (Taken   down    in     1876     by    Dr.  129 
Karlowicj:  in  the  district  of  Nowogr6dek,  Government  of  Minsk. 
Told  in  the  language  of  Wbite-Kuthenia  \  published  in  Polish.) 

"The  Orphan  and  the  Fairv." 

(l)  An  orphan  is  driven  from  home  by  the  cruelty  of  her  cousins,  who  give 
her  nothing  but  a  pigskin  cloak  to  cover  her. — {2)  She  takes  service  with 
a  fairy,  but  is  puniiihed  for  curio&ity  and  discharged,  taking  with  her  good 
advice  and  talismam, — (3)  She  next  enters  king's  service  as  kilchcn-maid, 
dressed  in  pigskin  c]oak.^(4)  She  takes  tirst  boots,  and  on  another  occasion 
water,  to  king's  son,  who  ill-ireats  her  each  time. — (5)  She  goes  lo  church  in 
goigeous  dre&ses  given  her  by  fairy,  and  the  prince  Ls  suuck  with  her. — (6) 
On  the  ihird  occasion  f-hc  loses  her  shoe  in  the  pilch, — (7)  Search  is  made 
for  I  he  owner,  and  the  prince  marries  )ier. 


{peUnai  =  ashes,  rmys  =  hole,  i,f,,  coal-hole,  or  cool-heap).  This  Pelcn- 
drosis  wore  a  gown  of  pig«kins,  and  hid  her  magic  dresses  under  a  stone 
which  would  travel  when  struck  with  magic  wand  given  her  by  old  roan 
(God).  In  her  replies  to  the  prince,  she  each  time  makes  some  allusion  to 
the  harsh  words  he  bpokr  to  her  when  ^hc  took  him  fv  towel,  water,  etc. 
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ffh^ERCLLA    VAItfAJ 


306  ZiXGERLE,  Tiro/s  I'olksdichtungtn  und  yolksgfftrituc/tr,  -t-samniclt 
durch  die  Briidcr  I^na/  und  Josef.  Band  i.  Kinder-  und 
HausmiirchtH.  Innsbriick,  1852.  Story  No.  II,  pp.  5-16 
(ist  edition).     (By  word  of  mouth  from  BoUcn.) 

"CiSTL    IM     K.ORBL."' 

(1)  A  poor  girl,  whose  parents  die,  leaving  her  nothing  but  the  ra^  which 
cover  her,  is  turned  out  of  ihe  hoase  by  her  father's  credilon,  ud  has  nowhere 
to  go.     She  wanders,  weeping,    into  Ihe  dark  wood  where  she  has  so   ofleii 
picked  raspberries  and  mushrooms.     Since  her  fellow  creatures  desert   her  she 
will  find  a  corner  to  live  in  amongst  the  hares  and  deer.     When  night   comes 
on,  the  old  pines  and  5r  trees  cast  weird  shadows,  and  the  tiitlc  gir]  is  tcrritied* 
and  cries  bitterly. — (2}  Suddenly  a  hunter  stands  before  her,  and  isks  why  she 
cries.     Me  comforts  her,  and  takes  her  along  with  him  to  &faow  her  some 
wonderful  things.     They  go  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  forest,  and   reach 
a  giant,  moss-covered  oak,  beside  a  little  rippHng  brook.     "Open,    hoary 
oak,"  says  the  Imntcr.   and   the  great  trunk   opens   and   discloses  glittering 
treasure — silver  dresses,  and  gold  coins  and  jewels.     "This  is  all  for  yoti", 
says  the  hunter  to  the  astonished  girl,  **  so  long  as  you  keep  it  a  secret  and 
remember  my  name.     '  CistI   im  Knrbl'   I  am  called,   and  in  seven  yean  I 
shall  rerurn.     Use  the  treajure  wisely,  for  your  happiocts  depends  on  tliiSt 
and  woe  betide  you  if  you  forget  my  name  !"     He  has  vanished  before  she 
can  thank  him,  and  the  oak  has  closed  again.     She  bids  it  opea  to  prove  i| 
has  been  no  dream,  and  with  trembling  hands  takes  out  a  20-krcozer  piece 
and  the  trunk  closes  as  before.— (3)  She  now  leaves  the  forest,  having  maiked 
well  the  (xjsition  of  tree,  and  goes  on  and  on,  always  repealing  ••  CistJ  im 
Knrbl",  till  at  length  she  reaches  a  fine  castle,  and  goes  to  kitchen  and  b^s 
cook  to  lake  her  in  for  a  night's  shelter  or  as  a  servant.     Cook  looks  her  up 
and  down,  calls  her  a  dirty  beggar,  and  says  she  must  be  off.    Heroine  begins 
to  cry,  and  implores  Ihe  cook ;  till  at  length  she  is  engaged  to  mind  the  hens 
and  chickens.     She  must  sleep  in  hen-house,  and  if  a  single  chicken  is  lost, 
out  she  packs.     In  the  daytime  she  drives  her  chickens,  whispering  all  the 
time,  "Cistl  im  Kurbl,"  and  thinking  of  the  oak  tree. — (4/  Sunday  comes, 
and  everybody  goes  in  their  licsl  to  church.     Then  she  goes  to  the  oak, 
chooses  a  dress  like  the  sun  at  noon,  washes  in  the  brook,  and  goes  to  church. 
When  she  enters  all  give  place  to  her.     She  kneels  to  pray  beside  the  count, 
who  is  amazed  at  her  beauty.     When  mass  is  over  she  hurries  out  of  church 
and  away  to  the  forest  to  exchange  the  sun  dress  for  her  grey  kirtle.     The 
count  loses  all  his  gaiety,  and  gves  long  in  silence  out  of  window,  only  long- 
ing for  next  Sunday. —(5)  The  bells  ring  for  mass,  and  heroine  hies  to  oak- 
tree,  chooses  dress  like  the  moon,  and  goes  to  church.    Count  cannot  take 


^  Cu/c/ signifies  in  some  districts  of  Ihe  Tyrol  a  flat  head-basket,  in  con* 
Iradistinction  to  Kb'rM,  by  which  is  meant  a  basket  for  carrying  on  the  back. 
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eyes  off  her,  and  tells  his  servants  to  follow  her  after  service.  When  she 
finds  she  cannot  outalrip  her  pursuers,  she  detains  them  by  scattering  20* 
kreuzer  pieces,  resumes  her  rags,  and  returns  to  her  chickens.  The  count 
is  miserable,  pmiog  for  another  Sunday. ^6)  Next  time  heroine  appears 
in  church  in  a  siar-dre&s.  The  count  is  enraptured  ;  she  returns  his  smile, 
and  he  puts  hi^  ring  on  her  finger.  When  slie  leaves,  and  his  servants  follow, 
she  throws  handfuls  of  gold  to  detain  them. — {7)  Count  falls  ill  :  no  doctors 
can  cure  him.  i^Iis  fncnds  counsel  him  to  bestir  himself  and  make  merry 
with  his  young  companions  at  a  feast.  There  is  so  much  to  be  done  in  the 
kitchen  that  pouUrygirl  must  help  to  pluck  some  of  her  chickens.  After  that 
she  most  help  the  cook  with  her  saucepans.  She  begs,  and  at  lengih  obtains, 
a  little  dough  to  make  a  cake  herself,  and  slips  the  ring  into  it.  Her  little 
cake  swells  to  such  a  size  in  the  boiling  grease  that  it  has  to  have  a  plate 
to  itself,  and  it  locks  so  much  nicer  than  the  cook's  cakes  that  it  is  bid  before 
tbe  count.  When  he  cuts  it  open  he  neaily  famls,  and  calls  for  the  cook,  who 
is  terribly  frightened  at  havinir  to  confcAS  who  made  U. — (8)  Heroine  is  sent 
for,  and  appeari  in  a  dress  like  the  dawn,  which  she  had  brought  witli  hei 
from  the  oak  and  kept  hidden  under  her  siraw  bed.  All  the  guests  rise  as 
she  enters,  and  the  count  greets  her  as  bis  bride  and  places  her  beside  him. 
They  are  married  that  evening  in  the  castle  chapel. — [9)  The  happy  years 
glide  by,  and  they  have  a  lovely  little  daughter.  Suddenly  heroine  bethinks 
her  of  the  green  hunter^  and  of  her  promLse  to  him.  The  seven  years  are 
nearly  over,  and  she  has  >julic  forgotten  his  name.  All  her  joy  is  fled — none 
can  cheer  her. — (lo)  One  evening  she  is  sitting  sorrowfully  at  the  window 
watching  the  gardeners  packing  up  their  tools.  One  of  them  has  a  flat 
head-basket  (Cm//)  which  he  flings  into  his  large  basket  {/Corlti).  The  countess 
laughs  aloud,  crying  "  Cistl  im  Korbl",  so  that  the  count  and  her  women 
rush  tn  sec  what  has  made  her  glad.  They  rejoice  to  see  her  happy  again. 
— (II)  Next  day.  when  she  is  out  walking,  she  meets  the  green  hunter,  and 
greets  him  byname.  He  smiles,  and  lays  his  fingers  on  his  lips  as  a  sign 
that  she  must  never  lell  a  living  soul  about  him.  Then  he  vanishes  for  ever, 
and  the  count  and  countess  live  happily  for  many  a  year,  and  have  two 
children. 


H/»/^. 


Story  No. XVI,  pp.  86-94  (ist  ed.)  \  72-78  (2nd  ed., 
(Told  in  Passeier.) 

"  HENNKNPF6sL"*(The  PouUrygirl). 


870).    257 


(1)  A  count  and  countess  have  several  children,  all  of  whom  they  love  very 
much,  except  the  youngest,  who  is  far  more  beautiful  than  all  her  sisters. — 
(2)  Being  unkindly  treated  by  parents,  she  resolves  to  leave  home  and  seek 
situation.  She  packs  three  nice  dresses,  a  blue,  a  red,  and  a  white,  in  a 
bundle,  dons  costly  clothes,  and  sets  ouL     Presently  she  meets  a   pcasanl- 


'  ffmHotpfiftl,  in  P.**eier,  =  HtUH/nMrne, 
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■wiwia,  •ad  chaa^s  dolfca  wiA  Wc  She  rnmn  to  rock,  la 
hm  •  cave  At  the  feat,  md  ■»««>  to  ceede  o«  tbc  hagfu.  Tbe 
ipHB  10  her  kMdk.  aoeotti  Her  hM^Ur-Hj)  She 
u  MgicrH  ••  peatoy-ciri  (JTr^raflr^^fc/).— ^4)  The  o*«cr  of  the 
•  lif;^  faeU,  tu  which  fae  invites  eU  the  Hi^Ehboafhajd,  mwlog.  to 
lowelleM  gtrl  Ear  his  faridc.  Whcs  the  «Mad  of  the  Ha 
^rt,  <hc  goci  to  porter,  aad  uks  pcraowai  to  c*  ■ 
momeoL  He  1^1,  how  cu  nch  e  <fa^  thif  as  she  ia  he  >Iluwui 
the  oORpeny.  She  rejoies,  that  he  will  Ittve  ao  wtrtuoii  to  be  «aka«ed  of 
her  whm  she  b  wished  sad  dresMd.  She  qocs  to  rodk«  mod  ^■■- »*■"£■■  ber 
ncait  hirtk  for  tbe  sky-bbe  drcsL  \Vhco  she  catccs  ball-roooi  tbe  owoer  ol 
the  cattle  ices  at  oooe  thai  she  u  by  fitf  the  bom  hmirifct  pA  present,  and 
daooei  with  her  (orthvith.  The  dance  over,  she  vaoishe%  no  o^e  kao-w4 
whither.  The  lord  of  the  castle  is  iaooosolable.  Ilefoioe  cccnros  drejfi  to 
rock,  and  U  back  at  the  cutle— (5)  Aaoa,  the  lord  gives  aooChcr  ball.  %m  the 
hope  of  Meing  her  igoin,  and  gives  orden  that  ao  ooe  is  to  be  aUowod  to 
leave  the  castle.  Heroine  attends  u  before,  this  time  ia  red  dress.  After 
Hinring  with  lord  she  rnot  to  door,  and,  fiodii^  it  gnarded.  scatters  gold  to' 
the  lervanti,  and,  whilst  they  pick  it  ap,  escapes. — 16)  The  lord  is 
miserable  at  lonng  ber,  and,  after  a  cime,  gives  third  ball,  which  she  a 
wearing  white  dr«ss.  Whilst  dancing  with  her  he  slips  a  gold  tins  < 
finger.  She  again  runs  off  after  first  daace,  sod  slips  throegh  tbe  1 
whilst  they  arc  picking  up  the  gold  she  scatters. — (7)  One  daj  lord  ocdess 
cook  to  niAke  pancake.  Heroine  happens  to  be  in  kitchen  whilst  tbey  aie 
frying,  and  bes«  to  be  allowed  to  nuke  josl  one  pancake  for  the  master.  At 
last  cook  consents,  and,  whilst  his  hack  is  tamed,  she  slips  nng  Into  the 
dough.  The  lord  Is  astounded  when  he  presently  ^ais  the  ring,  and  sends  at 
uocc  fur  cook,  who  will  not  confess  thit  heallonred  the  dirty  p^uUry-j^irl  t>> 
make  one  of  the  cakes,  till  threatened  with  death. — (8)  Then  heroine  ia 
called,  appears  prettily  drcised,  and  ii  iosuatly  recognised.  In  a  few  weeks 
they  arc  married. 


I 
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128    '^M,t  pp.  130-39  (ist  edition).     (By  word  of  mouth  from  Meran.) 


**  Die  drei  Schwestern"  (The  Three  Sisters), 

f  I)  Three  sisters  live  in  a  town.  The  two  elder  are  prood  and  liao^hly  ; 
the  youhgc^t  i*  modest  and  good,  wherefore  ^hc  i>  hated  by  her  si^icri.  They 
make  her  do  all  the  rocnlai  work,  and  stay  at  home  lo  work  and  mind  the 
houw?  if  ever  ihey  go  to  a  ball.— (a)  King  givw  grand  ball,  and  they  leave 
heroine  at  home  as  usual  in  her  woikdny  cloihcs.  She  goes  about  her  work 
sadly,  when  an  angcl  suddenly  appcais  giv"  her  a  sun-dress  and  glittering 
gcmx,  and  bid*  her  don  them  and  go  where  her  sistcis  have  gone.  Directly 
morning  dawf1^.  and  the  dance  i&  ended,  .she  must  hurry  home,  so  thai  none 
may  know  she  ha*  Ken  si  ihe  palace.  Heroine  heviU!e%  about  leaving  work 
undone,  and  angel  »ayfc  that  Heaven  will  see  to  that  too.     Everyone  admitcs^ 
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her  ftC  the  bm\\,  and  king  duices  wiih  her  alone.  Presently  she  disappcais, 
no  ODc  kaows  whitlier.  Slie  doffs  the  Bncrj*  and  finds  all  hec  work  done. 
Sisters  Tctarn,  and  lell  her  of  lovely  stranger. — (3)  King  can  think  of  nothing 
but  hcT^  and  determines  to  giro  another  ball.  All  happens  as  before.  Angel 
5nds  her  darning  sisters*  stockings,  and  gives  her  moon-dress.  She  vaniiihtf!i 
from  ball-rooai  as  before. — (4)  King  gives  third  ball.  Angel  brings  heroine 
a  star-drc.^^  and  a  purse  of  gold.  King  questions  her  in  vain  as  to  who  she  is 
and  whence  nhc  comes.  He  scuds  hib  servants  to  follow  licr  when  she  leaves, 
and  vihe  scatters  gold  to  detain  them.  But  one  will  not  be  tempted,  and 
follows  her  still;  so  she  drops  one  of  her  gold  shoe^i,  and  he  pickt>  it  up  aad 
carries  it  in  triumph  to  king. — (5)  King  sends  him  to  try  the  shoe  on  cvcrjr 
girl  in  the  town,  and  the  one  whom  it  fits  la  to  be  brought  to  the  palace. 
Servant  comes  at  length  to  the  house  of  the  three  sisters.  The  eldest  cuts  oflf 
her  toes,  pulsi  on  shoe,  and  sets  out  with  servant  to  castle.  They  piss  an  old 
lindea<lrcc  under  which  diets  were  held,  and  a  red  bird  overhead  sings: 

**  Princess  Ironhood, 
The  shoe  is  full  of  blood." 

Servant  sees  blood  streaming  from  shoe,  and  knows  he  has  not  got  the  right 
girl. — (6)  He  takes  her  bock,  cleans  the  shoe,  and  gives  it  to  the  second 
sister,  who  takes  it  to  her  room,  and,  lindlng  it  too  Urge  for  her  foot,  stuffb  it 
up  with  rags.  Servant  sols  out  with  her,  but,  as  ihey  pass  the  liodeo,  same 
tittle  red  bird  sits  on  a  twig,  siuging  : 

•*  Princess  Ironhag, 
The  shoe  is  fall  of  roR." 

Senraot  sees  rag  sticking  out  of  shoe,  and  takes  her  home  again. — (7)  Only 
El!>c  (the  youngest)  is  left,  and  sisters  try  to  prevent  her  trying  shoe.  Servant 
insists;  shoe  6ts  her  perfectly.  Heroine  pals  on  her  be<>c  clothes  and  sets  'Hit 
to  palace,  followed  by  servant.     The  bird  on  the  liodca  sings,  so  gaily 

'*  Princess  Iron-thrall 
The  shoe  fits  best  of  alL" 

They  reach  the  castle,  and  king  hastens  to  welcome  her,  having  recognized 
her  from  afar.  Next  day  there  is  a  grand  festival ;  herald  orders  silence,  and 
king  proclaims  Else  as  his  queen.     Great  festivities  celebrate  the  event. 


ZiNGERLE,   Tm?/s  yoiksduhiuft^n  und  Volks^ebrduche^  gesammclt 
und  herausgegeben  durch  die  Briider.     Band  ii.     Kinder-  und 
Hausfndrchtn   aus   Siddeutschhnd.     Regensburg,     1854,     Pp. 
^i^':iS'    (From  Zillerthal.) 
"Der  GEHENitK  Wagen"  (The  Carriage  which  goes  by  Itself). 

( i)  A  rich  man  has  an  only  daaghter»  whom  he  loves  dearly,  granting  her 
c%ery  wish.  When  she  is  grown  up,  he  wants  her  to  choose  a  husband  from 
one  of  the  best  hou<tes  in  the  town.    She  objects  to  this,  but,  as  father  will  not 
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cease  to  wish  it,  the  at  length  consents,  on  certain  cooditioni. — (3)  Withia 
three  days  she  must  hare  a  carriage  which  travcU  by  itself  at  rommand^  then 
lour  dreuc:» — a  sky-blue  with  gold  stars,  a  silver,  a  gold  dress,  ajid  a  dnas 
made  of  the  skins  of  field-mice.  Father  h  vcned,  but  orders  all  to  be  pro- 
cured, and  Lbey  are  ready  within  the  time  appointed.  The  carriage  halls  at 
her  door  ;  the  four  dresses  are  inside.  She  wishes  to  make  trial  of  the  car- 
nagc,  and  steps  in.  Away  it  rolls  with  her,  and  does  not  stop  till  she  gets  lu 
an  unknown  country  ;  then  it  breaks  down. — [3)  She  sees  a  hollow  oak-tive» 
and  hides  her  magic  dressc&  in  it ;  then  dons  the  mousc)-kia  dress,  and  goes  t9 
the  nearest  town.  She  seeks  in  vain  for  employment,  for  none  will  engage 
the  stranger  in  the  grey  fur  dress.  At  length  she  is  hired  as  ktlchea-maid  la 
a  count's  kitchen,  and  has  to  do  all  the  menial  work  and  clean  the  beanh.  At 
night  she  sleeps  on  dirty  straw,  (n  a  wretched  little  room,  which  only  conla.ios 
a  chair  and  a  clothes-box« — <4)  After  some  lime  ihe  count  gives  a  grand  ball 
which  is  to  lut  several  days,  for  he  wants  to  choose  a  bndc.  These  aie  hard 
days  for  the  kiichen-maid,  who  has  10  be  always  carrying  water,  and  polishing 
and  •tcrubhlng,  and  plucking  fowls,  and  doing  all  manner  of  thingv  All  is^ 
ready  at  last,  and  the  guests  arrive.  Then  heroine  thinks  of  her  father,  and 
how  she  used  to  dance,  and  be  ttie  loveliest  girl  in  the  room.  She  begs  the 
cook  lu  let  her  watch  the  guestb  come  and  go  from  behind  ihe  door.  At  length 
she  gcLs  permission,  but  hurries  off  to  the  oak-lree,  dors  the  sky-blue  dresa, 
and  returns  and  enlers  ball-room.  All  are  amazed  at  sight  uf  ber,  and  the 
count  dances  with  her  atone.  After  an  hour  she  disappears,  hies  to  oak,  re- 
sumes her  ordinary  clothes,  and  gels  behind  door  to  waicli.  She  sees  the 
guests  leave,  and  the  count  looks  very  heavy-hearted. — (5)  All  happens  the 
same  next  nigbu  Heroine  appears  at  ball  in  i^ilver  dress,  and  leaves  in  an 
hour,  as  before.  Count  has  ^atationcd  guards  at  the  doors  to  stop  the  unknown 
beauty,  but,  aware  of  this,  she  slips  out  at  the  back  door  and  runs  to  the  oak. 
— (6)  At  the  third  ball  she  appears  in  dress  of  gold.  The  count  is  over* 
joyed.  She  cannot  eacape  to  the  oak  this  time,  for  ihe  whole  house  is  sur- 
founded  with  servaitu.  So  she  slips  into  her  little  room,  where  she  mn&t  hide 
the  magic  dress.— (7)  but  a  servant  has  seen  her  enter  the  kitchen-maid** 
room,  and  fetches  the  count,  who  opcn!>  the  door  and  sees  the  kitchen-maiii  in 
the  act  of  hiding  the  dress  in  the  box. — (8)  He  falls  on  her  neck,  bids  her 
lesumc  magic  dress,  and  go  with  him  to  ball-room,  wheic  he  proclaims  hex 
hisi  I  ride.     They  live  long  and  happily,  surrounded  by  Uiar  lovely  children. 
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ABSTRACTS. 

P.  Chr.  Asbjornrev  oc  Joroen  Moe,  Norske  Foikeeventyr. 
and  edition,  Christiania,  1852.  P.  415.  (From  Sell,  in 
Gudbrandsdal.) 

"KaRI   TRiESTAK." 

Boy  and  girl  serve  troll  underground — Ill-treated  hero — 
Helpful  animal  (ox) — Ear  cornucopia — Girl,  sent  to  spy,  is  lulled 
to  sleep  by  a  huidrt.  Troll  then  puts  magpie  eyes  in  her  neck, 
which  remain  awake — Slaying  of  helpful  animal  and  hero  pro- 
posed—Hero iiight  on  bull,  through  copper,  silver,  and  gold 
forests — Princess  as  prize — Hero  rides  up  steep  mountain  on  oxj 
may  not  have  princess  til!  he  has  thrice  discovered  her  hiding- 
place  (i)  in  ear  of  ox,  (2)  in  a  pin  amongst  several,  (3)  in  one 
of  many  loaves — Happy  marriage. 
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Ibid,^  p,  418.    (From  Hardanger,  Norway.) 

**  KaRI    TRifSTAK." 

ni-treated  hero  (by  stepmother  and  stepsister) — Menial  hero 
(herds  cattle)— Helpful  animal  (ewe)  gives  milk — Stepsister,  sent 
to  spy,  is  twice  put  to  sleep  by  hairdressing ;  third  lime,  magpie 
eye  in  her  neck  sees  hero  suck  grey  ewe — Slaying  of  helpful 
animal— Attempt  to  starve  hero — Helpful  aninial  (ox) — Step- 
sister sent  to  spy  ;  magpie  eye  sees  hero  suck  ear  of  %\x — Slaying 
of  helpful  animal  proposed  ;  hero  s^t 
ox;  is  driven  from  home  by  father  ^ 
brass,  silver,  and  gold  forests ;  he  disobc^ 
(1)  brass,  (2)  silver,  (3)  gold  ladles  and  \-\  ■ 
appear  (1)  two-headed,  (2)  four-headed,  <  \ 
whom  ox  fights  and  kills.  Ox  nearly  vami 
called  him  byname — They  reach  ci  t' 
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Hero  chops  ofT  ox's  head,  transforming  ox  to  prince — Menial 
hero  and  prince  (in  caslle  kitchen) — Hero  uses  brass,  silver,  ajid 
gold  ladles  and  stirring-rods,  causing  dishes  to  shine  with  corre- 
sponding lustre — King,  seeing  hero's  ladles  and  stirring-rods,  would 
prefer  him  as  son-in-law.  Hero  conducts  king  to  brass,  silver, 
and  gold  forests— Happy  marriage. 


321  Athanas'ev,  Russian  Foik-taies.    Moscow,  i86t. 

No.  XXXVIII. 


Pan  V. 


Three  sons  sent  in  turn  to  watch  wheat-field  at  night ;  two 
elder  fall  asleep,  and  wheat  is  stolen ;  youngest  son  catches  bird, 
and  no  wheat  is  missing.  Elder  sons  take  bird  from  hero,  and 
show  it  to  father,  who  sells  it  to  king.  Bird  locked  in  cell,  key 
of  which  queen  keeps.  Prince  steals  key  and  liberaie5  bird, 
who  is  really  brass-man.  Prince  convicted  of  theft  of  key; 
sewn, up  in  pigskin,  and  turned  out — Hero  disguise  (pigskin) — 
Brass-man  aid— Menial  hero  (cook's  assistant  at  palace) — War 
breaks  out,  three  successive  years  ;  hero,  thrice  equipped  by  brass 
man,  slays  the  enemy  with  magic  sword ;  returns,  and  dons  pig- 
skin,  and  plays  with  (i)  silver  apple,  (2)  gold  apple,  (3)  "sun" 
apple,  which  he  gives  to  princess,  who  craves  them.  Hero  Is 
wounded  in  third  war  ;  king  binds  his  arm  with  his  own  handker- 
chief, and  gives  him  ring — Recognition — Happy  marriage. 


322  ^-  Dracomanov,  Mahrusskiya  narodnuiya predaniya  i  razskasy 
(Legends  and  Popular  Tales  of  I,ittlc  Russia).  Kiev,  1876, 
Pp.  262-67 

"  KorSbxtry-popeljuh"  (Dirty  Cinder-boy) 

Despised  youngest  son  nicknamed  Popeljuh — Hearth  abode — 
Sea-horses  spoil  king's  fields ;  hero  catches  three  of  them,  and 
keeps  them  hidden — Princess  as  prize  to  any  rider  who  can 
jump  as  high  as  second  storey  of  castle — Hero  reaches  second 
storey;  receives  ring  and  handkerchief;  kisses  princess ;  escapes 
home,  and  sits  in  ashes — Wedding  of  princess  celebrated  after  a 
yearns  time — Happy  marriage — Hero  again  escapes — War  against 
king — Hero  secures  his  victory  ;  is  reunited  to  bride. 
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Gypsy-Lore  Soa'ffy,  Jonrnai  of  thc^  voL  iii,  pp.  ?o8-to. 
in  a  Tent,"  by  John  Sampson.) 

*'De  little  Bull-Calf." 


("Tales    323 


Ill-treated  hero  (by  stepfather) — Helpfnl  animal  (bull-calf) — 
Old  man  aid — Hero  flight  on  helpful  animal — Bull  fights  and 
kills  various  wild  beasts  ;  is  killed  by  dragon^Hero  skins  bulli 
inllatcs  its  biggest  gut,  which  will  kill  everything  he  hits  with  it — 
Princess  staked  down  as  prey  for  dragon — Hero  kills  dragon  with 
bull's  gut,  and  cuts  out  its  tongue;  takes  leave  of  princess,  who 
ties  diamond  ring  into  his  hair — King  surprised  to  find  princess 
living;  releases  her;  proclaims  that  her  deliverer  shall  wed  her 
and  succeed  to  kingdom — Trophy  marriage  test — Impostors  cut 
off  first  fingers,  and  show  ton^^ues  of  various  wild  beasts— Hero, 
poorly  clad,  is  turned  away ;  after  a  time  comes  again,  better 
dressed — Rt-rognition  by  means  of  diamond  ring  and  dragon's 
tongue— Happy  marriage. 


Josef  Haltrich,  Deutsche  Volkstndrchen^  aus  dem  Sachsenlande, 
in  Siebcnbiirgen.     \Vien,  1882.     Pp.  96-100.     Na  XXIV. 

f  "  Das  Rosen  madchen." 

Hero  conducted   by  bees  to  castle  of  rose-girl,  guarded  by 

dragon— Menial  hero  (gooseherd  at  castle)— Magic  mantles  and 

^ horses,  procured  by  means  of  wishing-bell — Meeting-place  (ball) 
— [Threefold    flight] — Recognition  of  hero  by  means  of  pitch 
which  rose-girl  puts  on  his  hair— Escape  from  dragon  .  .  . — Happy 
marriage. 
-H 
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Ibid.,  pp.  195-96.    No.  XLVII. 
*'  Der  Aschenputtel  wird  Konig. 
Ill-treated  hero  (by  elder  brothers)  ;  nickn,--n  ^ 


■Hearth  abode — Death  of   king  ;   general 
meadow  for  the  Lord  to  crown  succestsor,     1 1 
at  home ;  goes  secretly  to  meadow,  and  hide*  n 
hovers  in  the  air,  settles  on  pig-sty.     Asch<:i 
king 
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O.  KoLBERG,  Lud.    Krakowskie.    (The  people.  Province  of 
Cracow.)     VoJ.  iv,  pp.  1-3. 

"The  Thrice  Kniohts." 

Dying  father  bequeaths  three  m.igir  whips  to  youngest  sob, 
nicknamed  Tiecuch — Hearth  abode — Hero  thrice  victorious  Ji 
contests  for  hand  of  princess — Happy  marriage. 


Ibid,^  pp.  3-5.     Variant  of  the  above- 
Hero  is  "  black  as  a  sweep*'^ — Hearth  abode — Hero  scales  gbs* 

mountain  to  win  princess —Happy  marriage. 


328    O.  KOLBERC,  Lud.     Sandomierske.     (Province  of  Sandomicfz.1 
Warsaw,  1865.     Pp.  274-76. 

Dying  father  bids  three  sons  watch  by  turns  for  three  nights  on 
his  ton)b— Elder  brothers  send  hero  each  night — Help  at  gnre 
of  dead  father :  hero  receives  three  talismans — Hearth  abode- 
Magic  dress  and  steed — Hero  rides  mid-air  round  princess's 
castle— Search  for  chain4^n— Happy  marriage. 


O.  .Kolherc,  Lud.     Kujaw)*.     Warsaw,  1867. 
pp.  127-29. 

"The  Glass  Mountain." 


Vol.  i. 


Princess  in  glass  mountain  ;  whosoe^'er  can  reach  her  imj 
wed  hen  Man,  called  "King  of 'the  Mice",  gains  mountain 
Hero,  despised  younger  son  of  peasant,  slays  King  of  the  M»cc 
dons  his  garb — Hero  diBguise  (mouse-skins) — Thrice  reaches  priih 
cess — Happy  marriage — Hero  slays  king's  enemies  ;  becomes 
king. 
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O.  KoLBERG,  Lud.     Lubelskie.     (Province  of  Lublin.)     Vol  ii,    330 

pp.  180-83. 

"The  Old  Man  with  the  Beard." 

Nobleman  catches  dwarf  with  beard  an  ell  long ;  would  ex- 
hibit him.  Nobleman's  son  liberates  dwarf,  and  is  sentenced 
to  death.  Servant  spares  him  ;  kills  dog  instead— Menial  hero 
(scullion  to  a  nobleman) — Magic  clothes  from  grateful  dwarf — 
Master's  daughters  fall  in  love  with  hero — Happy  marriage — 

("Father  innted  to  wedding ;  hero  makes  himself  known ;  father 

'kills  himself. 


Friedrich  S.  Krauss,  Sagcn  und  M&r(hen  der  Siidsiaven, 
Leipzig,  1883-84.     Vol.  ii,  p.  346.     No.  139. 

"  Held  Hirte  und  das  scheckige  KOhlein." 

Outcast  hero — Menial  hero  {cow-herd  at  inn) ;  has  nothing  to 
€at — Helpful  animal  (cow)  —Cornucopia.  Magic  food-producing 
cloth  in  cow's  right  horn,  which  screws  off — Spy  on  hero — Slay- 
ing of  helpful  aiiimal  projjosed — Hero  flight  on  cow,  who  spreads 
out  wings — Dragon,  cow's  enemy,  dwells  in  hollow  tree.  Hero 
stops  hole  with  Axy  grass,  sets  fire  to  grass,  and  dragon  perishes 
— Hero  and  cow  live  many  years  in  hill.  Hero  must  try  to  pull 
up  tree,  roots  and  all.  He  cannot;  n>usi  wait  seven  years.  [Talc* 
passes  into  variant  of  Grimm's  "How  Six  Men  got  on  in  the 
World",  and  of  "Shepherd  Paul"  in  Magyar  Taies.\ 
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E.  T.  Kristensen,  Danske  Fo/havenfyr  {\^%%).     P.  174. 
No.  XXVL 

"  TvREN  OG  PRINSESSEN  pA  GLASBjiERGET"  (The  Bull  and  the 
Princess  on  the  Glass  Mountain). 

Ill-treated  hero    (by  stepmother) — Helpful  animal  (I 
Hero  strokes  bull's  back,  and  gels  food — Spy  on  hero — 8 
of   helpful  animal  and  boy  proposed — Bull   tosses  stcpi 
into  fire  intended  for  buirs  destruction — Hero  flight  on 
through  three  forests  of  apple-trees;   hero's  longing  for  ap] 
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mother  is  to  hold  it  whilst  hero  strikes,  ({e  maoagcs  to  stnk«  slepi 
iastcad,  and  is  drivea  away  by  angry  Uiher,  though  allowed  to  keep  ihicl 
ox.— (8)  They  go  out  into  the  world  together  ;  cotnc  to  a  brass  wr»od  ;  bfaas 
ladte  and  brasi  stirring-rods  {fvarer^)  bang  from  iM  the  bnncbes  ;  hr  is  for- 
bidden to  touch,  but  cannot  resist ;  ukes  a  ladle  and  a  stirring  rod.  A  two- 
headed  giant  appears  :  "  Who  toacbcs  ray  wood  ?"  He  is  ktlled  by  the  ox. — 
(9)  They  come  to  a  silver  wood  ;  same  thing  happens  ;  ox  kills  four-headei 
giant. — (10)  They  come  to  a  gold  wood;  the  hero  takes  a  gold  lajdJe  and 
stirring  rod.  '"TiS  ill  done'*,  says  the  ox,  "but  beware  not  to  pronounce  roy 
name."  Six-headed  giant  fights  the  ox  ;  ox  falls  on  bis  knees.  **  Couxa^e, 
my  brown  ox!"  says  hero.  Ac  that  the  ox  is  almost  vanquished,  but  ooUecis 
himiwlf  for  a  last  effort,  and  kilU  the  giant. — (1 1)  Th*y  travel  on  and  reach  ft 
king's  castle.  Ox  bids  hero  chop  off  his  head  ;  he  at  length  does  so,  and  ox  is 
transformed  into  a  prince.  They  go  tf^ether  lo  castle  where  a  wedding  is 
being  celebrated. — (12)  Hero  and  prince  are  set  todre»s  the  dinner  in  kitchen. 
Hero  stirs  the  pots  and  pans  with  his  brass  ladle  and  fvitn-,  and  all  the  duhes 
get  a  brass  lustre.  King  and  gue»Li»  marvel  therrat.  Afterwards  hero  u»cs  the 
silver,  and  then  the  golden  ladles  and  ivarer^  with  corresponding  results.  When 
king  sees  hero'it  lad!*?*  and  tvarer  he  would  prefer  Kioi  a^  a  ^oa-in-law  if  he  has 
other  riches.~(l3}  Hero  a^ki  king  to  acciuipany  him,  and  show«  him  ^r%\  the 
brau  wood,  then  the  silver,  lastly  the  gold  wood.  So  hero  weds  the  priacca») 
and  the  brown  ox  that  became  a  prince  is  next  to  him  m  the  kingHnm. 


321  Athakas'ev,  Russian  Folk-taits.     Moscow,  1861. 

No.  XXXVIII. 


I*arl 


(l)  Gentleman  has  three  sons  ;  the  youngrsi  is  a  stupid.  He  ^ends  eldest 
s-m  to  watch  ta  lield  oi  wheat,  fur  every  night  one  morga  of  wheat  is  eaten. 
PKdcst  son  falU  asleep,  and  next  morning  a  morga  of  wheat  has  gone.  Same 
thing  happens  next  night,  when  second  son  is  sent  to  watch.  Voungesr  m>ii 
takes  care  to  »lecp  by  day,  and  stays  awake  on  third  nt{>ht  when  »ent  ro  AcM. 
A  bird  comes  ;  he  catches  it  and  puts  it  In  a  bag,  then  goes  to  sleep. — (2 )  Neat 
morning  elder  brothen  6nd  him  sleeping,  nevertheless  none  of  the  wheat  hu-t 
been  destroyed.  They  make  him  explain  how  this  is;  he  shows  the  bird,  and 
they  take  it  from  him  and  give  it  to  father,  saying  that  they  caught  it,  and  that 
youngest  brother  is  a  hleepy-ht*ad. — (j)  ]*'ather  sells  bird  to  king,  who  lock*  it 
in  cell  and  gtves  key  to  wife.  Prince  goes  lo  door  of  cell,  and  bird  asks  him 
to  set  it  free,  bidding  him  steal  k«y  from  mother's  neck  whilst  embracing  her.' 
Prince  does  so,  and  liberates  bird,  who  is  really  a  little  brass-man,  the  guardian 
of  buried  treasure.  He  tells  prmce  to  summon  him  when  needing  help. — (4) 
Next  day  people  come  at  king's  bidding  to  see  wonderful  bird  ;  but  cellar  U 


'  A  ivare  is  a  rod  some  12  inches  in  length,  made  from  a  fir-twig,  with  three 
branching  twigs  at  the  end.     U  is  commonly  used  in  Norway  for  stirriog  food 


over  the  nrc. — r. 
'  See  note  70. 
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f«mpty.     Oaeen    asserts  her   innocence,   bat    is  condemned   to   death.     She 

[remembers  that  prince  may  have  stolen  key.     Visitors  say  he  should  be  hanged, 

others  that  he  should  be  drowned. — (5)  Eventually  he  is  sewn  up  in  a  pig  skin 

[and  turned  out   into   the   world.     Mother  gives  him  gold  and  silver.     He 

iSOmmons  brass-man,  who  bids  him  go  beyond  the  sea  and  get  hired  as  cook 

to  a  certain  kini;.     A  war  will  break  out,  and  he  must  a&k  leave  tu  go  and 

watch  thehattle,  and,  when  outside  thegates,  call  the  brass-man.     Hero  serves 

two  years  as  cook's  assistant  at  palace  ;  then  war  breaks  out. — {6)  He  bribes 

cook  and  gets  leave.     Bra<;Knian  equips  him,  gives  him  horse,  a  magic  sword 

» which  will  slay  all  the  enemy,  and  a  silver  apple.  The  king  will  afterwards 
invite  him  to  palace  j  he  must  decline  to  go.  All  happens  as  foretold.  Hero 
dons  pig-skin  and  plays  with  silver  apple,  which  princess,  seeing,  tongs  to 
possess. — (7)  Next  year  another  war  breaks  out.  All  happens  as  before.  Hero 
gets  a  gold  apple,  which  he  afterwards  gives  princess.— (8)  The  third  year,  a 
third  war ;  hero  gets  apple  like  the  sun.  He  is  wounded  ;  king  binds  up  his 
arm  with  his  own  handkerchief,  giving  unknown  hero  his  ring  as  reward. — 
(9]  Hero  dons  pigskin  and  describes  battle  to  other  servants  in  kitchen,  and 
tells  of  the  strange  knight  who  defeated  the  enemy,  was  wounded  and  received 
king's  ring,  etc.  He  gives  also  the  third  apple  to  princess. — (10)  Eventually 
Kc  makes  himself  knovm  to  her  and  marries  her. 


M.  Dragomanov,  Afahn4sskiya  narodnuiya  predaniya  t  razskasy. 
(Legends  and  Popular  Tales  of  Little  Russia).  Kiev,  1876. 
Pp.  263-67. 

"Korsbury-popeljuh"  (Dirty  Cinder-boy).* 

(1)  A  king  has  three  sons,  two   clever,  and  the  youngest  stupid.     He  is 

rftlways  in  the  cinders,  and  spcnd.s  his  time  in  amusing  himself. — (2)  Bat  when 

ithe  jca-horscs  [miraculous  horscH  that  come  forth  every  night  from  the  sea] 

)il  the  king's  fields^  Po}>eljuh  catches  three  of  them,  and  keep^  them  in  his 

stable  without  saying  a  word  to  anyone. — {3)  Another  king  from  beyond  the 

^I(ed  Sea  proclaims  that  whosoever,  on  horseback,  can  jump  as  high  as  the 

;cond  storey  uf  the  castle  .nhall  wed  his  extremely  beautiful  daughter.    Popel- 

|Dh  leaps  up  to  the  second  storey,  and  gives  a  ring  and  a  handkerchief  to  the 

rincess,  kisses  her,  and  escapes  back  home,  where  he  sits  in  the  a.sbes  and 

retends  to  know  nothing. — (4)  After  a  year  the  king  announces  his  daugh- 

ir*s  wedding.     Popeljuh  gives  a  horse  to  each  of  his  brothers,  mounts  (he 

ird  him.self,  and  rides  to  (he  wedding. — (5)  He  is  married  to  the  princess. 

It  a^ain  escapes. — (6)  Three  kings  declare  war  against  his  ialher-in-Iaw. 

^I^opeljuh  gains  a  victory,  and  is  reunited  to  his  wife. 
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Gypsy-iort  Society,  fouma!  of  the ^  vol.  iii,  pp.  208-To. 
in  a  Tent*',  by  John  Sampson.) 

"De  uttle  Bull-calf. 

(1)  Little  bo;  pets  Utile  bull-calf  which  father  gives  him. 
mother  marricfi  again,  and  stepfather  ill-lrealft  little  boy,  tbrestenS 
bull-calf.  When  little  boy  is  feeding  it  with  barley  bread  an  old  maa 
and  advise«  him  to  go  away  with  his  bull-calf  to  seek  bis  forti 
sets  out,  g<>e<  a  long,  long  way.  and  reaches  farmhouse,  where  he 
of  bread,  half  of  which  he  gives  to  calf.  He  comes  to  another  hov 
a  bit  of  cheese-rind,  and  offers  half  of  it  to  calf.  *'  No  !"  says  lit 
*'  I'm  going  across  this  field  into  the  wild  wilderness,  where 
leopards,  wolves,  monkeys,  and  a  fiery  dragon.  I  shall  kill 
except  the  fiery  dragon,  and  he'll  kill  me."  Little  boy  cries  at 
call  tells  him  to  get  into  tree,  where  none  can  come  nigh  hizn  but  lh< 
and  the  cheese-rind  will  save  him  from  them.  Then,  when  buU-calf  i 
the  drigon  will  go  away  for  a  space.  The  boy  roust  meanwhile  g< 
skin  the  calf,  take  its  biggest  gut,  blow  it  out,  and  it  will  kill  every 
hits  with  it.  When  fiery  dragon  returns  he  rouitt  kill  it  and  cut  out . 
Little  boy  does  as  bidden. — (3)  When  monkeys  climb  up  tree  to  hi 
the  cheese  and  says,  *'  I'll  squeeze  your  heart  like  this  flint  stone." 
monkey  prudently  retires.  Little  boy  watches  the  fighting,  cl 
little  bull'Calf,  till  it  is  killed  by  (he  dragon. — (4)  Little  boy  g( 
sees  a  king's  daughter  staked  down  by  the  hair  of  her  head  for  the 
to  destroy  her  ;  he  sits  by  her  talking,  and  will  not  be  induced 
ere  the  dragon  come,  but  says  he  will  overcome  it.  The  dragon 
with  terrible  roar ;  little  boy  hits  it  about  the  face  with  bull's  gut  til 
But  dragon  has  bitlen  off  his  front  finger.  He  cuts  out  dragon's 
then  takes  leave  of  king's  daughter. — (5]  She  is  sad  at  parting  from  1 
ties  a  diamond  ring  into  his  hair.  Presently  king  comes  by,  expecttv 
no  trace  of  his  daughter  but  the  prints  of  the  place  where  she 
much  surprised,  leams  who  has  saved  her,  mities  her,  and  lakes 
palace. — (6)  King  announces  "  in  all  the  papers"  that  the  man  whi 
his  daughter  shall  have  her  to  wife,  and  thall  succeed  to  his  kingi 
estates.  Then  gentlemen  come  from  all  parts  of  England  with  th 
fingers  cut  off,  and  with  tongues  of  every  description.  For  tHey  | 
shooting  wild  beasts  on  purpose,  but  never  can  find  a  dragon  to  shoe 
little  boy  comes  up  very  disconsolately  once  or  twice,  and  the  pHncei 

him.  But  king  is  angry,  and  turns  him  out.  Princess  feels  sure  jfl 
that  boy.  Kings"  sons  continue  lo  present  themitetves,  and  afterfl 
boy  comes  up  again,  dressed  a  little  belter.     King  says  to  daughtei 

you  have  an  eye  on  that  boy,  and  if  it  is  to  be  him,  it  has  to  be  lum. 


rh^ 


*  See  note  72, 
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rOther  suitors  are  ready  to  kill  him  and  wish  bim  turned  out ;  but  king  says, 
:let  him  show  bis  claim. — (7)  Then  boy  shows  the  diAmond  ring  with  prin- 
eew's  name  in  it,  and  the  fiery  dragon's  tongue  ;  and  he  is  married  to  the 
.king's  daughter,  and  has  all  hin  estate.  Stepfather  now  comes  and  wants  to 
him,  bat  the  young  king  doesn't  know  such  a  man. 


Josef  Haltrich,  Deutsche  Volksmdrchen,  aus  dem  Sachsenlandc    324 
in  Stebenburgen.     Wien,  1882.     Pp.  96-100.     No.  XXIV. 

"Das  Rosen madch en." 

(1)  Hero  s-jck*!  row-girl,  whose  castle  is  guarded  by  a  dragon.     Bees  COB« 

.       duct  him  10  her  castle,  where  he  hires  himself  as  gooseherd. — (2)  He  leftrn* 

^1  that  she  goes  every   night   to  a  ball,   and,    by  roeani  of  magic  wi»hing-beU 

^  which  his  mother  gave  him,  he  gets  a  copper  horse  and  mantle,   a  silver 

horse  and  mantle,  lastly,  a  gold  horse  and  mantle  ;  goes  three  nights  to  the 

boll,  and  dances  with  the  rose-girl. — {3)  She  falls  in  love  with  him.  and  her 

mother  coun^ls  her  to  put   some   pitch    in   his  hair  that  she  mty  knuw  him 

elsewhere. — (4)  In  this  way  he  is  recognised  next  day  when  ihey  see  him  as 

gooseherd,  aod  he  helps  them  to  escape  from  the  dragon (The  story 

^L^oes  not  end  here.) 


Ibid,,  pp.  195-96.     No.  XLVII. 
Der  Aschenputtel  wird  Ronig. 


(i)  Peasant  has  ihree  sons:  the  youngest  is  abused  and  mocked  by  elder 
brotherii,  and,  because  he  is  always  sitting  in  the  ashes,  they  call  him  Aschen- 
puttel.— (2)  The  king  dies,  and,  according  to  custom,  all  the  people  are  to 
assemble  in  the  royal  meadow  for  the  Lord  to  set  the  ciown  on  the  head  of 
whomsoever  he  will.  Hero  wants  to  go  with  elder  brothers,  but  they  deride 
him,  and  bid  him  bide  at  home. — (3]  He  steals  ont  after  ihcm,  and  reaches 
Che  meadow,  but,  afraid  of  being  recognised  by  his  brothers,  he  hides  in  a 
pig-Sly.  The  crown  is  laid  on  the  hill  and  the  bells  are  rung. — (4)  The 
crown  is  raised  aloft  in  the  air,  hovers  over  ihe  heads  of  all,  then  settles 
on  the  pig-s'.y.  There  they  find  Aschenputtel,  and  all  bow  the  knee  to  the 
new  king. 


O.  KoLBERG,  Lud.    Krak&wskie.     (The  people;  province  of 
Cracow.)      Vol.  iv,  pp.  1-3. 

"  Les  trois  Freres  Chevaliers." 


^B  (1)  Dying  father  bequeathes  three  magic  whips  to  his  youngest  son,  who  is 
stupid,  and  generally  lying  by  the  stove,  whence  he  is  called  Piecuch  (from 
/i>r=oven). — (3)  By  means  of  magic  whips  he  is  thrice  victorious  at  the  con- 

t tests  for  the  hand  of  the  king's  daughter. 
CG  2 
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^^^  p^  3-5- 

[A  cimUsr  itory.]    (f )  The  hero  is  "  bbck  u  m  nreep^ 
stove'*. — {t's  He  wcccerit  ia  ioUing  a  gU»  BOtBUia,  aad 


■nJ  alwmjrs  by  the 


O,  KoLBERc;, /jv^/.     SandomienkU.  (The  people;   prorince 
Sandomierz.)     Wanaw,  1865.     Pp.  374-76^ 

(l>  Dyinc  bther  bids  his  three  sons  (two  derer  xnd  the  jrnnnfcCiL  stmid) 
watch  bj  eonu  for  three  nights  oa  his  tonbL — (3)  The  two  elder  scad  tfwr 
foumgeU  each  night,  aad  dead  father  gives  him  three  talisntans^  an  (?)  nvij 
appla  {laupomwu  d'JUph^nf),  a  snuff-box.  and  a  trumpet,  aad  hidea  Ihem  far 
him. — (3)  King  announces  that  whosoerer  cut  ride  mid-air  round  his  castle 
shall  wed  his  daughter. — (4)  Youngest  son,  who  is  usually  asleep  behind  the 
stove,  dresKS  himself  magnificently,  gets  a  miraculous  horse  by  means  of  his 

tuKsmaWi  sad  aooomplishes  the  task.    Then  he  hides  behind    the  sti>ve. 

i5)  Loag  aearch  it  made  for  the  champion,  who  is  at  last  discovered.  — (6]   He 
wads  the  princess. 
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O.  KoLBERG,  Lud.     Kujawy,    (Province  of  Kujawy.) 
Warsaw,  1867.     Vol.  i,  pp.  137*39. 

"The  Glass  Mountain." 


3  vols. 


(I)  King  puts  his  daughter  in  a  glass  mountain,  and  announces  that  wfaoso* 
ever  can  reach  her  shall  marry  her, — (2)  In  the  forest  there  lives  a  man,  f^Hqj 
"  King  of  the  Mice"  [or,  in  other  versions,  "  Cloak  of  Mice"]  ;  he  h&s  often 
gained  the  mounto-in,  and  eluded  the  soldiers. — (3)  At  the  same  time  there  is 
a  peasant  who  has  two  sons ;  the  younger,  who  is  supposed  to  be  stupid,  goes 
into  the  forest,  slays  the  king  of  tlie  mice,  dons  his  garb,  and  thnce  snoceeds 
in  reaching  the  princess.— (4)  The  king  gives  her  to  him  in  marriage. — (5)  a 
war  breaks  ouL  The  king's  soc-in-Uw  completely  vamjuishcs  the  enemj.. 
and  becomes  king  himself. 


330    O.  KOLBERG,  Lud,     Luhelskie.     (Province  of  Lublin.)      Vol.    n 
pp.  180-83.     (Taken  down  near  Lublin.) 

"The  old  Man  with  the  Beard." 

(1)  A  nobleman,  when  out  hunting,  catches  a  monster,  one  ell  in  height 
and  with  a  beard  one  ell  long.  He  shuts  it  up  so  as  to  show  it  to  his  neigh- 
bours.— (2)  His  young  son,  taking  pity  on  the  prisoner,  lets  him  escape. 

(3)  Father  orders  servant  to  slay  his  son  ;  but  servant  let«  him  run  away,  uid 
kills  a  dog  instead.— (4)  Voung  man  takes  service  as  scullion  to  a  nobleman 
who  has  four  daughters.     He  receives  gorgeous  clothes  from   the  grateful 
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^dwarf;  all  Ihe  daughters  fall  in  love  with  htm. — (S)  The  youngest  marries  him; 
is  father  is  invited  to  the  wedding. — (6)  Hero  makes  known  the  Iruth.  and 
'his  father  kills  himself  in  despair. 


I 


Friedrich  S.  Krauss,  Saxt'fi  und  Afdrchen  der  Siidslaven. 
Leipzig,  1883-84.     Vol.  ii,  p.  346.     No.  139. 

"Held  Hirte  und  das  scheckige  Kuhlein." 

(I)  An  old  man's  son  cannot  get  food  enough  at  home,  and,  because  he 
complains  about  it,  his  father  turns  him  out.  He  takes  situation  as  cowherd  at 
an  inn.  The  first  day  at  dinner-time,  when  the  other  herds  begin  to  cat,  hero 
sits  empty-handed,  and  begins  to  cry. — (3)  A  spotted  cow  walks  up  to  him, 
and  asks  why  he  cries,  and  hearing  it  is  because  he  has  no  dinner,  says, 
"  Screw  my  right  horn  off,  and  you  will  therein  find  a  cloth  ;  spread  it,  and 
you  will  get  food  in  plenty.''  Boy  docs  so,  cats,  then  returns  cloth  to  horn, 
which  he  screws  on  again.  He  cannot  cat  his  supper  at  home  tliat  evening, 
and  next  morning  only  gets  half  his  allowance  of  food.  Next  day  he  gets  his 
dinner  from  magic  cloth,  as  before,  and  in  the  evening  can  only  eat  half  of  his 
half-share  uf  supper.  Next  day  he  ooly  cats  a  quarter  of  his  usual  portion,  so  a 
spy  is  sent  to  get  at  the  secret.  Spotted  cow  warns  boy,  and  gets  all  the 
other  cows  to  stand  round.  For  all  that  the  spy  sees  everything,  and  returns 
to  tell  innkeeper. — {3)  Spotted  cow  won't  go  home  that  evening,  but  stays  in 
the  field  all  that  night  and  the  next.  Cow  tells  hero  that  she  is  to  be  shot ; 
be  must  run  home,  get  all  his  clothes,  and  escape  with  her.  Boy  does  so, 
then  gets  on  cow's  back.  Immediately  she  spreads  out  wings,  and  they  go 
apace. — (4)  They  enter  a  wood  where  the  cow's  enemy,  a  huge  dragon,  dwells 
in  a  hollow  tree,  llcro  collects  some  dry  grass,  and  stops  up  the  opening 
above  and  beneath.  He  sct^  fire  to  the  grass,  and  the  dragon  perishes. — 
(5)  They  now  journey  on  to  a  large  hill,  the  cow's  home,  where  they  live 
many  years,  till  hero  grows  as  strong  as  an  animaL  He  mu.it  then  try  to 
pull  up  a  tree,  toots  and  all.  He  cannot,  so  must  stay  seven  years  more. 
[I  [ere  the  tale  passes  into  a  variant  of  Grimm^s  No.  71,  "  How  Six  Men  (rot 
on  in  the  World,"  and  of  *'bbepberd  I'aul"  in  Jones  and  Kropf's  Magyar 
Talu.] 
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E.   T.  Kristensen,  Danske  Folkem)€ntyr^  opt.  af  Folkcminde-    332 
samfundets  Medlemmer  (1888).     P,  174,    No.  XXVI.    (Nar- 
rated by  Ane  Nielsen  [a  fanner's  daughter,  still  living];  from 
Lisbjaerg  Terp,  Jutland.) 

"  Tyren  cx;  Prinsessen  pA  GlasbjjErget"  (The  Bull  and  the 
Princess  on  the  Glass  Mountain). 

(()  Widower  with  one  son  marries  widow  with  one  son.     Stepmother  Ul- 
treats  hero,  and  makes  him  herd  cattle,  among  which  is  an  enormous  bull,  a 
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terror  to  lU.  Hero  gets  only  some  bonit  cnuts  and  tome  m&k  for  bu 
— (2)  Ball  tells  him  to  stroke  iu  back  ;  he  does  lo  ;  gcu  batter*  famd,  and  a 
sausage.  He  can  eat  nothing  on  his  return  home,  and  will  not  explain  «hf. — 
(3)  Next  day  stepmother  sends  own  son  to  spy  ;  he  reports  what  he  aeca.  aiul 
stepmother  orders  boy  and  bull  to  be  burned. — (4)  (Jrcal  pile  of  wood  ii 
kindled  ;  hero  mounts  ox  ;  stepmother  bids  him  draw  the  pile  of  urood )  be 
refuses  ;  bull  instantly  ukes  stepmother  on  bis  horru  and  tosses  her  into  fiie< 
— ( j)  Bull  rashes  off  with  hero  00  his  back.  They  pass  a  iciest  of  apple-trDOi  l 
hero  is  forbidden  to  touch,  but  cannot  help  wishing  be  bad  MHne  apples, 
wish  is  barely  uttered  when  forest  begins  to  tremble.  Bull  reproves  hcfo  tor 
having  taken  an  apple.  But  he  has  not  *'  Look  in  your  pocket  for  itl  **  It 
is  no  use  throwing  it  away  ;  for  immediately  a  ihiee-headed  troll  rushes  £otlh. 
Bull  tosses  him  up  into  the  tops  of  the  trees.  Troll  is  willing  to  give  op  kia 
apples,  but  bull  requires  the  horse  he  has  at  home.  TroU  refuses  it  and  is 
tossed  again.  They  get  the  hor^  and  leave  the  trull  alone. — (6)  They  conke 
to  another  forest  with  still  more  beautiful  apples.  Hero  wishes  as  before,  A 
six-headed  troll  appears,  and  is  tossed  by  but!  till  he  gives  up  a  spade  aad 
shovel. — (7J  They  come  lo  a  ihird  forest.  Boy  again  wishes  for  apples.  Nine- 
headed  troll  appears,  and  is  tossed  until  he  gives  up  a  bag  of  mist  that  bangs 
behind  his  door. — (8)  Bull  carries  boy  to  foot  of  two  hills,  bids  him  dig  &  hole, 
put  bull  into  il,  throw  some  earth  over  him  after  having  laid  shovel  and  spade 
on  him,  and  then  seek  employment  in  yonder  ca&lle.  In  a  year  he  is  to  return 
to  dig  up  bull,  remembering  to  bring  with  him  a  buwl  of  water,  a  t>owl  of 
blood,  and  a  bowl  of  milk.— (9)  Hero  is  employed  at  castle  as  stable- boy  tu 
help  the  groom. — (10)  Troll  is  going  10  fetch  pnnccss.  She  has  been  brong; 
up  on  a  glaits  mountain,  where  she  keeps  a  silver  apple  and  a  gold 
Whoever  can  ride  up  glass  mountain  and  takehrsl  the  silver  apple,  tlie 
time  the  gold  apple,  and  the  third  time  kii>&  the  princess,  is  to  be  her  husbuuL 
Many  try  in  vain.  Hero  rides  in  black  on  a  black  steed,  in  yellow  on  a  yellow- 
steed,  in  white  on  a  while  steed,  kisses  and  wins  htr. — (11)  At  ihe  fuot  of  the 
mountain  the  other  competitors  try  to  surround  him  to  find  out  who  he  ia ;  but 
he  has  brought  with  him  the  bog  of  mist,  pours  it  out,  and  ^msscs  them  unseen. 
— (12)  King  arranges  a  feast  Knightii  assemble,  each  bringing  sham  gold 
and  silver  apples  which  they  have  had  made  by  gold-  and  silver. smith».  Hero 
rides  up  and  throws  silver  apple  to  princess.  Next  day  he  appears  on  yellow 
horse  and  throws  the  gold  apple.  On  the  third  day  he  rides  the  white  horee. 
The  gatcii  are  closed  behind  him.  1  he  other  competitors  notice  that  there  is 
a  piece  gone  from  the  tail  of  his  coat  (fur  the  princess  had  toin  it  off  the  day 
he  kissed  her).  Accordingly  ihey  all  (car  bits  from  their  coats. — (13)  Hero 
appears  before  pi  incest,  and  because  ihc  piece  of  cloth  fits  his  coal  she  recog- 
nises him  as  her  deliverer.  They  are  to  be  married. — (14)  Before  the  weddings 
hero  wants  to  go  for  a  drive,  and  takes  with  him  water,  blood,  and  milk. 
Princess  accompanies  him,  bat  is  not  allowed  to  follow  to  bull's  grave.  Hero 
digs  down  till  he  reaches  the  spade  and  shovel,  when  the  work  is  finished  by 
magic,  without  his  aid.  Bull  says  :  * '  Cut  off  my  head ;  wash  it  in  water,  milkt 
and  bloud,  af^er  laying  il  at  my  uil."  This  done,  immediately  a  handsome 
youth  stands  before  hero  and  (ells  him  he  is  the  son  of  the  queen  uf  the  cnaUe, 
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id  that  he  was  transfoimed  to  a  bull  by  his  stepmother,  who  is  now  dead, 
having  expired  at  the  moment  of  his  deliverance.  The  prince  dons  a  white 
suit  brought  by  the  white  honie  which  has  cume  running  up  to  them.  They 
join  princess,  who  instantly  recognise*  her  brother  ;  then  alt  drive  home,  where 
ihey  hear  of  queen's  recent  sudden  death.  —(15)  I  lero  and  princess  are  married . 
The  retransformed  prince  marries  a  neighbouring  princess. 


I 


Louis  Leger,  Conies  popuiaircs  S/aves.  Paris,  1882.  Pp.  203- 
10.  No.  XXV.  (A  Slovac  tale;  Uken  from  Recueil  de  Hit 
pop,  Slovaque,  published  by  "la  Matica"  [Literary  Society]. 
Vienna,  1870.     Vol.  i.) 

"  Les  deux  Freres." 

(i)  Poor  peasant  has  two  sons,  Jojeka  and  Janko.  The  latter  works  in  the 
house,  and  being  stupid  and  clumsy,  is  called  Cendrillot. — (2)  Jozka  is  a 
JDUimeyman  cobbler,  and  one  day,  when  setting  out,  his  mother  gives  him  some 
cakes,  and  his  father  his  blessing.  Anb>  a^k  fur  &oue  uf  the  cake,  which  he 
refuses  ihem.  A  iiah  lias  Jumped  out  of  water,  and  he  refuses  to  replace  it  Some 
devils  are  disputing  and  fighting  at  the  cross-roads,  and  he  does  not  attempt  to 
separate  them.  When  he  has  eaten  his  cakes  he  relurcts  home  ;  Janko  re- 
proachei  him  with  having  effected  nothing. — (3)  He  sets  out  himself;  father 
gives  him  water  which  will  heal  all  diseases  ;  mother  makes  him  a  loaf  for 
the  juurncy.  lie  rests  where  Lis  brother  had  rested,  eats  some  bread,  and 
feeds  thcants.  Arrived  at  river,  he  ihrowscarp  back  into  water.  Hescparates 
the  fighting  deviU,— (4)  Reaches  a  town  where  everyone  is  mourning  ;  king's 
daughter  is  in  mortal  agony,  and  whoever  can  cure  her  shall  marry  her.  Janko 
asks  for  an  interview,  and  cures  her  with  magic  water. — (5)  Princess  does  not 
want  to  marry  him  ;  he  must  hrst  perform  tasks.  She  mixes  together  two 
bagfuU  of  poppy-seeds  and  two  uf  ashes  \  he  must  separate  them  by  next  day. 
Ants  perform  task. — (6)  Princess  will  not  marry  him.  lie  must  procure  the 
mittt  precious  pearl  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.      Fish   gets  it  for  him. — 

(7)  i*or  third  task  lie  must  bring  a  rose  from  hell.  Devils  pick  him  a  lovely 
rose  from  Lucifer's  garden.     Janko's  face  is  quite  black  from  the  hell-fire. — 

(8)  Princess  is  pleased  with  rose,  but  not  with  black  Janko  ;  >et  she  must 
keep  her  word  ;  so  dons  wedding  robes,  and  the  priceless  pearl  shines  from 
her  crown.     She  marries  Janko. 
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**GUTTEN  OG  Stuten"  (The  Boy  and  the  Ox). 

(l)  A  boy  who  is  in  giant's  service  is  set  to  dean  the  stable  of  an  0 
Finding  task  insurmountable,  he  drives  a  plug  into  the  ox.  V/hen  giant  com 
ito  see  if  work  is  done,  the  plug  flies  out  with  great  force  and  hits  him  in  th 
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haid,  sfDBshing  it  to  pieces. — (2)  Boy  mounts  the  ox  and  rides  "  far  and  fkrtbef 
than  Ut",  They  come  to  an  immense  wood  with  tieesand  leaves  of  brau.  Ox 
cautions  boy  not  to  touch  the  leaves,  or  to  speak,  or  name  the  ox.  Tltey  hare 
almost  passed  the  wood,  when  boy  plucks  1  braM  leaf.  "  Who  is  it  thai 
passes  my  wood  ?"  says  the  giant,  who  is  so  furioos  that  fire  sparkles  from  bim. 
"That  you  wiU  soon  learn !"  says  the  ox,  as  he  rushes  at  bim  and  kilts  fain^ 
The  same  thing  happens  when  they  pass  the  wood  with  trees  and  leaves  of 
tin ;  also  when  they  reach  the  silrer  wood. —(3)  But  here,  whilst  fighliog  the 
giant,  the  ox  receives  a  wound.  The  boy  says,  **  Blood  is  dripping  from  yoo, 
ox  !'*  At  the  same  moment  the  ox  loses  all  his  power,  and  the  giant  kills  him 
and  the  boy  together. 


336    Roumanian  Fairy  Taks  and  legends,     London,  i88i.     Pp.  i-^o. 
"The  Slippkrs  of  the  Twelve  Princesses." 

[  I )  A  :i/M,  or  fairy,  appears  thrice  in  a  dream  to  cowherd,  bids  him  ^  to 
court  of  a  ccrtun  emperor,  and  he  will  marry  a  prince&s.  — (3)  He  is  engaged 
as  fjArdencr ;  must  every  day  give  bonqact  to  each  of  the  princesses.  Emperac 
proclaims  that  anyone  discovering  how  twelve  princesses  wear  oat  their 
in  a  iiingle  night'  shall  wed  anyone  of  them. — (3)  Fairy  appcan  to  hero, 
gives  him  two  laurel  branches,  gold  spade,  gold  watering>pot,  and  silk  veil, 
lie  plants  laurels  as  bidden,  says,  **  Beautiful  laurels,  with  a  golden  spade  I 
have  dug  you.  with  golden  watering-pot  I  have  watered  you,  with  silken  veil 
I  have  wiped  you",  and  gels  every  wish  fulfilled. — (4)  Becomes  invi<;ible, 
hides  in  princesses'  room,  follows  tbcro  through  invisible  door  to  enchanted 
bowers  with  leaves  of  silver  and  gold  and  jewels  ;  sees  them  row  on  lake  ta 
twelve  boats  with  twelve  emperors'  sons,  to  whom  they  have  given  enchanted 
beverage,  and  with  whom  they  afterwards  dance  till  shoes  are  in  holes. — (5) 
Hero  foils  in  love  with  one  of  the  princesses,  and  on  three  following  days 
gives  her  in  the  usual  bouquet  the  branch  of  silver  leaves,  gold  leaves,  and 
jewel  leaver  which  he  has  plucked  the  preceding  night— (6)  Princesscv, 
finding  secret  discovered,  invite  gardener  to  their  revels,  meaning  to  g^ve 
enchanted  beverage.  Hero  gets  magic  clothes  from  laurels,  and  fourth  night 
accompanies  princesses,  having  emperor's  permission  to  hide  in  thdr  room, 
as  others  have  done,  to  discover  their  secret — (7)  Eventually  he  marries  his^ 
favourite  princess. 


336    P.  M.  SoEGAARD,  I  Fjeldbygderne.    Christiania,  1868.    Pp.  13-17, 
"Vesle  brune  Okse"  (Little  Brown  Ox). 

(1)  Poor  labourer,  who  has  many  cliildren,  sends  eldest  t>oy  out  into  the 
world.  He  becomes  a  shepherd. — (2)  His  mistress  is  an  avaricious,  wicked 
woman,  and  nearly  starves  him.     When  the  rest  of  the  cattle  are  sleeping  « 


^  See  note  73. 
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magic  ox  amongst  them  turns  his  ear  to  the  boy,  who  finds  therein  butter, 
cakes,  and  cheese.  When  he  is  satisfied  ox  says,  "Arc  you  Ihirsly,  John? 
Drink  from  ray  horn."  Thence  he  drinks  beer  ;  has  never  tasted  bciler.— {3) 
After  some  time  mistres5;  sends  daughter  to  discover  secret.  She  feiijns  sleep, 
«nd  watches  everything.— (4)  Mistress  orders  ox  to  be  slain.  John  asks 
leave  to  give  the  blow  Instead  of  butcher.  He  takes  the  axe,  and  liappcns  to 
strike  mtstresfl  on  ihe  head.  She  faints.— (5)  Ox  jumps  up,  takes  John  on 
his  back,  and  runs  away. — (6)  They  come  across  a  number  of  horsemen,  who 
ride  up  steep  mountain  to  win  princess.  She  sits  on  the  top,  holding  a  twig 
of  gold,  a  twtg  of  .silver,  and  one  of  tin.  If  she  does  not  care  for  a  man  she 
will  give  him  tin  twig,  should  he  reach  the  top ;  if  she  likes  him  she  will 
give  him  the  silver  twig,  and  he  will  have  to  try  once  more  ;  if  she  loves  him 
mhe  will  give  him  the  golden  twig, — (7)  None  of  the  suitors  have  reached  more 
than  halfway  up  ;  but  John  gets  to  the  top  and  receives  the  gold  twig.  From 
that  day  the  little  brown  ox  stands  in  the  king's  stable,  and  is  caressed  and 
cared  for  like  the  most  beautiful  horse. 


GuiLLAUME  Spitta-Bey,  Contts  arahes  modemes. 
1883.     Pp.  152-61.     No.  XII. 
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"HisTOiRE  T)U  Prince  et  dk  son  Chev.'\l.' 

(i)  Sultan  has  son  bom  to  him ;  at  the  same  time  a  marc  of  pure  strain 
[bears  a  foal,  which  sultan  says  shall  belong  to  the  new'born  child. — (2] 
Child'.s  mother  dies  when  he  is  still  a  youth  ;  and  the  marc  dies  also.  Sultan 
marries  again,  and  boy  is  sent  to  school.  Every  day,  uii  his  return,  he  visits 
the  foal,  and  caresses  and  feeds  iL— (3)  The  slave  whom  the  sultan  has 
married  has  a  lover,  a  Jew,  who  conspires  witli  her  to  poison  the  child 
[because  he  is  an  obstacle  to  their  meeting.  On  visiting  the  foal,  hero  finds  il 
ireeping,  and  when  he  asks  why,  learns  that  his  own  death  is  planned. 
Horse  tells  him  to  beware  of  poison,  so  he  gives  his  food  to  the  cat,  and  it 
dies.  Jew  knows  that  only  the  horse  can  have  warned  him. — (4]  He  tells 
stepmother  to  nib  her  body  all  over  with  some  ointment  and  feign  illness,  and 
be  will  pretend  to  be  a  doctor.  Sultan  sends  for  him  to  attend  wife,  and  he 
lys  that  the  only  cure  for  queen  Ls  the  heart*  of  tlie  fool  of  a  mare  of  pore 
[Strain. — (5)  Hero  ai»ks  to  be  allowed  to  have  one  ride  on  his  horse  before  it  is 

[illed  for  his  stepmother.     A  cavalcade  is  in  readiness  to  attend 
[tnounts  his  horse  and  gallops  out  of  sight  of  alL     When  be  has  r 
ungdom  he  dismounts,  buys  a  poor  man's  rags  for  ten  mahbou 
id  puis  his  own  clothes  on  horse's  back.     Horse  gives  him  c 
id  a  flint  for  striking  spark,  and  says  if  he  ever  wants  him  fa. 
>hl  to  the  liair  and  horse  will  be  at  his  side. — (C)  >le  parts  ir> 
;s  to  king's  garden,  and  gets  engaged  by  head-gardener  to 
rhich  turns  the  water-wheel.     For  several  days  he  works  thus  ;  Uii 


'  See  note  74. 


'  Sec  note  75. 
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hu  horse,  dons  hit  own  clothes,  and  ga.lIops  sbout  the  g&rdeii;. 
youngest  daaghter  sees  him  from  her  window  and  falls  in  love 
resumes  his  ragi  and  continues  a.t  the  water-whceL  Gardener 
who  has  made  garden  »o  untidy.  He  says  he  does  not  kaow. 
him  to  tree,  meaning  to  thrash  him  ;  kmg's  daughter  cries  out  to 
Hero  returns  to  the  water-wheeL  Every  day,  king's  daughter  or 
him  a  biscuit  and  a  fowl. — (S)  She  rematk4  to  her  sLitcrs  it  is 
were  all  married.  Queen  tells  king,  who  makes  proclamation 
is  to  pass  beneath  the  Ladies'  castle,  for  they  wish  to  choose  hual 
one  should  please  either  of  the  princesses  she  is  to  throwr  her  kcTcfai 
The  young  men  {kl&a  by,  and  tiix  of  the  sisters  make  their 
youngest  has  not  thrown  her  kerchief  to  any.  The  king  is  told, 
is  no  one  left  except  the  poor  fellow  at  the  water-wheel.  He  is  feU 
throws  her  kerchief  to  him  ;  the  king  is  acgry. — (9)  The  mairugc 
are  signed,  and  the  wedding  of  the  six  sisters  celebrated.  But  the  7 
shut  up  in  a  room  with  her  husband.  King  falls  ill  with  grief. — (U 
orders  him  milk  of  a  virgin  bear  in  the  skin  of  a  virgin  bear.  King 
six  sons-in-law  to  procure  iu  When  they  have  »et  oat  on  their 
hero  goes  to  the  miller,  borrows  his  lame  mare,  and  rides  ofT.  Th4 
make  fun  of  htm.  He  strikes  his  flint  tu  fetch  magic  horse,  thea 
a  camp,  the  beginning  of  which  is  not  known,  the  lim,it  of  which 
and  let  it  be  full  of  bears.  It  is  even  so.  Hero  finds  a  tcut  of  gold  < 
with  pearls  prepared  for  himsell.  The  six  sou^  in-taw  draw  ncA 
see  the  camp  and  the  bears,  and  tell  ilie  camp-servants  that  thej 
bear's  milk.  They  arc  told  to  enter  king's  tenl.  Hero  inquire 
want. — (11)  He  will  give  them  itie  milk,  on  condition  that  each  6 
sents  to  having  a  circle  and  a  rod  burnt  on  his  back,  lie  braadl 
then  brings  an  old  bear,  cuts  its  throat,  and  fills  its  skin  with 
another  old  bear.  They  lake  it  and  go.  Then  hero  skins  a  vi 
takes  the  milk  of  another  virgin  bear.  Thanking  his  magic  hor^ 
on  the  lame  mare,  and  is  again  ridiculed  by  the  townsfolk  when 
to  the  miller.  He  gives  the  milk  to  his  wife  to  take  to  her  moth) 
have  examined  the  milk  brought  by  the  sons-in-law,  and  say  it  is 
is  an  old  bear's.— (12)  But  that  which  youngest  daughter  brings 
and  queen  takes  it  to  her  husband,  who  is  cured  forthwith. — 
breaks  out.  The  tents  are  pitched  opposite  the  tents  of  the  en 
rides  forth  on  miller's  lame  marc,  summons  magic  horse,  and  bwi 
his  hairs  may  fla^h  forth  hre.  He  advances  to  the  king,  offers  his 
battle,  and  slays  one-third  of  the  enemy,  his  horse  casting  flames 
vanishes.  King  wishes  it  had  been  his  sonsin-law. — (14)  N 
does  just  as  before.  King  takes  off  his  own  ring  and  puts  it  on 
finger  ere  he  vanishes,— (15)  Next  day  hero  descends  into  the 
the  remainder  of  the  enemy,  Plis  arm  is  wounded,  and  the 
with  his  royal  kerchief.  The  stranger  vanishes.  *-(  16)  Yoiingi 
being  told  what  has  happened,  goes  to  mother,  saying, 
come  and  see  his  ring  and  his  kerchief."  King  is  told,  and  find 
Moliaiamed  the  Wise  (the  hero),  falls  at  his  feet  and  bids 
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Hero  says  he  is  a  prince,  and  the  six  soos-in-Uw  are  his  father'*  mamiimki, 
whom  once  he  struck  and  they  took  to  flight.  Fearing  his  father's  displeasure, 
be  set  ont  in  pur&ait  of  them  to  biijig  them  back  ;  but  finding  they  were  the 
king's  sonS'in'law  he  held  his  peace.  King's  youngest  daughter  saw  him  in 
the  garden,  and  reccgniseil  his  royal  estate.  **  Here  is  your  daughter,  she  is 
still  unwed." — (17)  The  wedding  is  celebrated,  and  hero  takes  leave  of  king, 
and  carries  his  bridr  to  his  father's  kirgdom.  His  father  is  dead,  and  hero 
succeeds  him. — (iS)  He  sends  for  tlie  Jew  and  for  his  father's  widow,  and  has 
Ihcm  thrown  into  the  fire  and  cousuoied. 


St\Z9^  C/ngarische  Sa^n  und  AfdrcAen.    Berlin,  1850.    Pp.  91-95.    338 
No.  XIV.     (From  Ptisth.) 

"ASCHENBRODEL."^ 

(1)  Peasant  has  three  sons.  He  sends  the  eldest  to  mind  his  vines.  A 
toad  asks  him  for  a  piece  of  his  cake.  He  refuses  to  give  it,  throws  a  stone 
at  toadp  and  falls  asleep.  When  he  wakes  up  a  number  of  the  vines  have 
been  trampled  down.  Same  thing  happens  next  day  when  second  son  is  sent. 
— (2)  On  ilie  third  day  the  youngest  son,  who  is  called  Aschcnbiodel,  because 
he  sits  in  the  ashes,  and  is  considered  good  for  nothing,  asks  to  be  sent  to 
keep  guard  over  the  grapes.  They  laugh  at  him,  but  let  him  go  and  try. 
He  willingly  spares  some  cake  for  the  toad,  who  gives  him  a  copper,  a  silver, 
and  a  golden  switch,  and  telU  him  that  ere  long  three  horstes,  copper,  silver,  and 
gold,  will  come  to  tread  dawn  the  vines ;  but  he  has  only  to  strike  the  hordes 
wiih  the  three  .switches,  and  ihey  will  become  lame  and  obedient,  and  will 
afici  wards  appear  at  command.  So  it  happens  ;  and  there  is  a  hne  harvest 
of  giapcs  ;  but  Aschcnbiodel  does  not  tell  father  how  he  guarded  them. — (3) 
One  Sunday  the  king  places  a  high  &r-pole  in  front  of  the  church,  and  on 
the  top  of  it  a  gold  rosemary,  and  promises  his  daughter  to  the  man  who  can 
reach  the  rosemary  with  one  spring  from  his  horse's  back.  All  the  knights  in 
the  land  make  the  attempt,  but  none  can  jump  high  enough.  A  young  knight 
in  copper  armour  on  a  copper  horse  seizes  the  rosemary  at  an  easy  bound,  and 
vanishes. — (4)  When  the  brothers  return  home  and  tell  Aschcnbnidel,  he  says 
he  saw  the  whole  thing  much  better  from  the  fence.  Brothers  pull  it  down. — 
(5)  Next  Sunday  a  gold  apple  is  placed  on  the  top  of  a  still  higher  pole. 
Hundreds  iry  in  vain  to  reach  it.  It  is  carried  off  by  a  knight  in  silver 
armour  on  a  silver  steed. — f^)  Aschcnbiodel  tells  brothers  he  saw  capitally 
from  the  stable,  which  is  accordingly  pulled  dL>wu. — (7)  Third  Sunday  a 
golden  silk  kerchief  is  placed  on  a  much  higher  pole,  and  it  is  carried  off  by 
a  knight  in  gold  armour  on  a  gold  steed. — {%)  Aschenbiodel  tells  brothers 
he  saw  all  from  the  ledge  of  the  roof.  They  break  it  down. — (9)  King 
proclaims  that  the  knight  who  has  deserved  his  daughter  should  make 
himself  known  bj  bringing  the  rosemary,  the  apple,  and  the  kerchief.     No 


'  See  note  76. 
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one  comcf.  Then  king  invites  a\\  the  men  in  the  kingdom  to  come  Mid 
Kc  bim  ;  but  the  sUangcr  knight  is  not  amongst  them. — -(lo)  At  last  he 
ftppeui  in  golden  apparel  on  gohlen  steed.  Bells  ring,  cannons  sooimL  Hoo 
gives  the  trophies  to  pnocess,  takes  off  his  helmet,  and  is  reoogisised  as 
Aschenbi'Jdel  by  the  astonished  populace. — [ii)  Hero  marries  kisg's  da^h- 
tcr,  rebuilds  house  for  brothers,  and  takes  Esther  to  live  with  hi^  Ibiife's 
father  boon  dies,  and  Ascbcnbrcidel  inherits  alL 


339   Geo.  McCall  Theal,  A'afir  Folk-lore. 

1886.     Pp.  169-7 


2nd  edition.      London, 


"Story  of  the  Wonderful  Horns." 

(i)  Hero's  mother  being  dead,  he  is  ill-treated  by  bis  other  moUu 
He  determines  to  leave  home,  and  rides  off  on  an  ox  given  to  hin 
father.  They  come  to  herd  of  cattle  with  a  bulL  Boy  dismounts  ;  0 
and  overcome*  bull.  Boy  rides  on  again. — (3)  Feeling  hungry,  he  strikes 
right  horn  of  ox,  and  food  comes  ouL  Having  falen,  he  nnkes  left  bom, 
and  tlie  remaining  food  goes  in  again.  Boy  sees  a  herd  of  don-colaiired 
cattle.  Ox  says,  "  I  will  fight  and  die  there.  Break  off  my  horns  and 
take  them  with  you.  When  hungry,  speak  to  them,  and  they  will  supply 
food.''— (4)  The  ox  is  killed,  and  hero  takes  the  horns  and  walks  on  to 
village  where  people  are  cooking  the  weed  tyuiu^  having  nothing  else  for 
food.  Hero  enters  a  house,  :>peaks  to  horn,  and  gels  food  enough  for  himself 
and  owner  of  house.  Having  eaten,  they  fall  asleep. — (5J  Owner  of  house 
hides  magic  honis,  substiluting  others.  Hero  starts  off  next  morning,  bat 
when  he  speaks  to  horns  no  food  comes.  He  returns  to  house,  hears  owner 
speaking  to  magic  horns,  but  gelling  nothing  from  them.  He  takes  them 
from  thief  and  journeys  on  to  another  house,  where  he  may  not  enter  because 
ragged  and  travel -stained. — (6}  He  comes  to  a  river,  and  sits  down  on  the 
bank.  He  speaks  to  horns,  and  a  new  manlte  and  handsome  ornaments 
come  forth. — (7)  Dressed  in  these,  he  is  received  at  a  house  whose  owner  hjxs 
a  beautiful  daughter  ;  he  stays  there,  his  horns  providing  food  and  clothing 
for  thcra  all. — (8)  After  a  time  he  marries  daughter;  takes  her  home,  and  is 
welcomed  by  his  father. — (9)  He  speaks  to  horns,  and  gets  a  fine  house  In 
which  to  Live  with  his  wife. 


340  r)R-  M.  ToEPPEN,  Aherglaubfn  aus  AFasuren^  mit  einem  Anhange 
enthaitend  :  Masurische  Sagen  und  Mdhrcfun.  Danzig,  1867. 
Pp.  14S-50.     (From  Lattlc  Jerut.) 

"  Der  Ritt  in  das  vierte  Stockwerk." 

(I)  Dying  father  bids  his  three  sons  (the  youngest  of  whom  is  deemed 
stupid)  watch  one  night  each  on  his  grave. — (2}  Eldest  son  is  afraid  to  do  so, 
and  youngest  watches  in  hi.-;  stead.     At  midnight  grave  opens;  dead  ^hcr 
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les  forth  and  giives  son  three  switches. — (3)  Second  nicht  hero  watches 
itead  of  second  son,  and  receives  from  father  a.  ba!l  of  thread.     Hero  lells 
lothtng  to  brDthcrs.~(4)  In  the  town  is  a  king  who  has  promised  his  daugh- 
in  marriage  to  anyone  who  can  twice  ride  on  horseback  to  the  fourth  storey 
if  the  castle.     Princess  will  give  the  successftU  rider,  first  a  kerchief*  and  the 
icond  time  a  ring,  in  token  of  his  accomplishment.     Many  have  already  tried 
vain. — (5)  When  hero  goes  on  third  night  on  his  own  account  lo  watch  on 
ithcr's  f^rave,  father  commends  him  for  his  faitlifulness,  and  says  that  if  he 
>uld  like  to  win  the  princess  he  must  go  to  the  oak-tree  in   thi^  garden, 
ike  its  stem  with  the  three  switches,  and  he  will  then  see  what  he  Ls  further 
do.^6)  Next  day  the  two  brothers  determine  to  try  for  the  princess,  and 
id  youngest  slay  at  home  to  mind  the  pigs  and  heat  the  oven.     When  they 
Lve  started  hero  strikes  the  oak  tree,  bids  it  open,  and  takes  out  gorgeous 
ttire  and  a  golden  saddle-horse.     He  reaches  the  castle,  rides  up  to  the 
irth  storey,  and  receives  the  kerchief  from  the  princess.     When  brothers 
turn  and  find  him  in  his  accuiitomed  place,  as  though  naught  Imd  happened, 
ley  mock  him.— (7)  Next  day,  when  they  have  started  to  castle,  huro  eqaips 
imself  at  the  oak-tree,  rides  up  the  castle-walls,  and  wins  the  ring  from  the 
princess.     On  the  way  home  someone  shoots  at  him,  wounding  his  foot.     He 
Lves  outfit  and  horse,  kerchief  and  ring,  in  the  oak-tree,  and  goes  home.— 
[{8)  Princess  seeks  for  the  prince   who  has  won  her,  and  learning  that  he 
Ls  been  lamed,  she  gives  orders  for  every  lame  person  to  be  brought  before 
ler.     The  messengers  come  to  the  house  of  the  three  brothers.     The  two 
Ider  confess  that  the  youngest  is  lame,  though  it  cannot  he  he  that  they  seek. 
-(9)  But  they  take  him  to  the  princess,  who  weeps  at  the  thought  of  many- 
one  so  ugly  and  dirty.     Hero  goes  to  the  oak-tree,  dons  the  magic  dress, 
and  rides  back  to  the  princess  on  the  golden  steed.     A  servant  follows  after 
him  with  six  golden  horses  and  twelve  silver  mare-t  with  twelve  silver  foals, 
all  of  which  henceforth  are  his. — (10)  He  shows  the  kerchief  and  ring;  the 
princess  rejoices,  and  they  are  married. 


Zi.HGERLE,  Ignaz  und  Josef,  Kinder-  und  Hausmarchen  aus  Sild- 
deuischiand.  Regensburg,  1854.  Pp.  395-403.  (Heard  at 
Absam.) 

"Der  Aschentagger." 

{ I )  A  peasant  lives  in  forest  with  three  sons.     The  two  elder  are  active  lads, 
[the  youngest  is  an  idle  booby  who  is  fit  for  no  work.     Though  twenty  years 
l^d,  he  wears  a  child's  frock  and  sits  all  day  on  ihe  hearth,  so  that  he  is  called 
[** Aschentagger".     When  father  is  dying,  he  bids  each  son  come  in  turn  to  his 
kve  for  Che  first  three  nights  after  his  death,  and  he  will  help  them  with  word 
id  deed. — {2)  Eldest  son  fears  to  go,  and  promises  Hansl,  the  youngest,  a 
if  of  bread  if  he  will  go  in  his  stead.     Hans!  agrees,  and  waits  till  midnir^ 
at  father's  ;;rave,  when,  as  clock  strikes  twelve,  father  rises  from  tomt 
Uansl  his  best  son,  and  gives  him  a  bridle,  which  will  one  day  prove  ol 
Efvice.     Hansl  hangs  bridle  in  empty  stable,  and  says  nothing  abou. 
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brothen.— (3)  Second  night  he  gets  a  loaf  or  bread  from  second  brother,  and 
goes  in  his  slead  to  grave,  where  father  gives  him  a  ihong.  He  spends  the  day 
among  the  9shes  as  u«aaL — (4)  Third  night  father  gives  him  a  Spaoi&h  stafi. 
then  vanishes.  Utaal  does  not  tell  brothers,  bat,  putting  staff  with  bridle 
and  thong  in  stable,  he  returns  to  hearth. — (5)  Near  to  their  home  is  a  steep 
wall  of  rock,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  beautiful  uble-land.  The  approdieh  frwn 
the  front  is  perilous,  but  at  the  back  the  way  is  easy.  King  has  proclaimed 
that  whoever  can  ascend  the  rock  from  the  front  shall  wed  his  daoghter.  A 
day  is  fixed  for  the  trial,  and  numbers  assemble  to  witness  the  (X»ntest.  Elder 
brothers  go,  and  tell  Hansl  to  bide  at  home  and  mind  house.  Bat  Hao&I  lakes 
bridle  and  whip,  and  hobbles  into  the  wood.  There  he  finds  a  splendid  dappled 
steed  tied  to  a  6r-tree,  and  on  another  tree  a  silver  suit  of  armour.  He  dons 
the  armour  and  bestrides  the  steed,  and,  in  a  trice,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  preci- 
pice. All  make  way  for  the  unknown  knight,  and  the  steed  carries  him  SKCdT 
to  the  summit  of  the  rock.  King's  daughter  haptens  to  meet  him,  and  would 
embrace  and  kiss  liim,  but  Hansl,  not  comprehending,  avoids  the  kiss  and  rides 
away  like  the  wind  into  the  wood,  where  he  leaves  horee  and  armour*  then 
returns  to  the  hearth  as  though  he  had  never  left  it. — (6)  King's  daughter  was 
so  well  pleased  with  stranger  knight  that  she  asks  king  to  arrange  another  coo- 
test,  when  he  might  come  again.  All  happens  as  t^efore.  Again  the  princess 
would  embrace  Hansl,  but  he  springs  away,  and  rides  at  fall  speed  towards  the 
wood.  But  king  has  stationed  strong  guard,  and  promised  a  reward  for  stop- 
ping the  knight.  King  himself  stands  by  them.  Hansl  is  instantly  surrounded, 
and,  whilst  dealing  blows  right  and  lell  with  his  thong,  is  wounded  in  the  foot. 
He  calls  for  a  bandage,  and  king  takes  his  own  handkerchief  to  bind  up  the 
wound.  But  the  guard  are  !>omewhat  scattered,  and  Hansl  puts  spars  to  his 
steed  and  away  !  Brothers  return,  find  him  playing  with  ashes,  and  tell  him 
of  stranger  knight. — (7)  Princess  is  inconsolable  at  losing  her  champion,  and 
king  sends  commission  thronghout  the  land  to  visit  every  man  and  boor,  and 
find  the  wounded  knight.  They  come  to  the  brothers'  house,  but  find  no 
wounded  man.  Elder  brothers  confess  that  there  is  another  man  in  the  house, 
but  he  is  a  perfect  booby.  Messengers  examine  him,  and  finding  king's  own 
handkerchief  on  him,  they  carry  htm  off  to  the  king  and  his  daughter. — (8) 
Princess  weeps  at  sight  of  dirty  Hansl^and  king  says  he  must  prove  his  valour 
by  slaying  the  fearful  snake  that  devours  their  folk  and  flocks.  Hansl  agrees, 
and  goes  home  to  fetch  Spanish  slafT ;  dtps  off  to  the  wood,  blowing  a  whiitle 
he  had  once  bought  at  a  fair.  Presently  the  dreadfol  viper  appears,  and  be 
strikes  it  dead  with  his  staff.  King  is  delighted  with  so  brave  a  son-ia-Uw, 
but  princess  laments,  and  will  not  accept  him.  Hansl  has  now  to  take  up  his 
abode  at  the  court ;  but  he  is  troubled  to  see  the  princess  always  weeping, — 
(9)  So  he  goes  home  to  fetch  bridle  and  thong,  finds  the  steed  and  silver  armour, 
and  gallops  full  tilt  to  the  court.  Princess  is  at  the  window  and  sees  her  own 
knight  appear.  "My  bridegroom!"  she  says,  and  rushes  to  greet  him.  So 
they  are  married,  and  the  Aschenta^er  becomes  a  king's  son-in-law. 
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A.— CINDERE1.LA. 

Note. — The  following  variants  were  notetl  after  the  earlier  sheets  of  the 
volume  were  in  the  press  ;  wherefore  abitracts  of  ihem  could  nol  be  iocludcd 
in  Part  I-  The  correspondirg  tabulations  will|  however,  be  found  in  biblio- 
graphical order  in  Part  II. 


^^Indian  Antiquary.    Bombay  (1891).    Voi.  xx,  pp.  142-47. 
H  lore  in  Salsette/'  by  Geo.  Fr.  D'Penha. 
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"  BapkhadI." 


1 


Mendicant  has  wife  and  six  daughters.  Boiling  nee  poured 
into  his  hand  raises  blister  on  thumb.  Wife  opens  blister,  and 
heroine  comes  forth.  Six  girls  and  heroine  shut  up  whilst  mother 
makes  rice-cakes ;  they  make  excuse  to  be  released  in  turn,  and 
eat  all  the  cakes.  Mother  makes  cakes  of  ashes  for  self  and 
husband.  Father  pretends  to  take  seven  girls  to  visit  uncle,  and 
abandons  them  in  forest  whilst  they  sleep.  Heroine  only  sleeps 
whilst  sucking  father's  thumb.  He  cuts  it  off,  and  leaves  it  in 
her  mouth.  Girls  suppose  she  has  eaten  father,  and  call  her 
Bapkhadi.  They  reach  house  with  seven  vacant  rooms  ;  each 
lakes  one  ;  heroine's  room  the  best,  containinj;  [Magic]  dresses 
and  gold  shoes  ;  has  stable  attached-  Meeting-place  (church)  — 
Plight,  manifold — Lost  shoe — King's  son  pines  for  owner  of 
shoe  ;  hides  in  father's  stable  \  watches  maidsenants  eat  grain 
and  throw  husks  to  horses ;  calls  out  to  them.  They  reveal 
prince's  hiding-place.  King  visits  him,  cheers  him,  and  institutes 
search  for  owner  of  shoe — Shoe  marriage  test —Happy  marria^ 

Sisters    become    heroine's    waiting-maids.      Prince    goes    ^^ 
voyage.     Heroine  bears  son.     Sisters  blindfold  her,   \y 
alive   under  tree,  and   put  stone  in  its   place.     Shov 
on  prince's  ship  betokens  birth  of  son.     Prince  \- 
Jiistcrs  show  him  stone     I'rince  takes  second  v 
bears  son  ;  sisters  bury  child  alive  under  tree,  si 
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nul  brooms-Shower  of  gold  on  prince's  ship.  Sisters  show 
broom — Third  voyage  of  prince — Heroine  bears  daughter*  wh< 
sisters  bury  alive  in  church,  substituting  another  kind  of  broom — 
Shower  of  silver  on  prince's  ship.  Sisters  show  him  broom,  and 
calumniate  heroine — Heroine  stripped  and  thrown  into  dungeorL 
Prince  marries  six  sisters — Heroine's  children  come  begging ;  say 
words  which  mystify  prince  ;  refuse  to  lake  alms  from  six  wives ; 
bid  prince  call  seventh  wife.  Three  streams  of  milk  from 
heroine's  breast  [penetrate  seven  curtains  and  run  into  children's 
mouths — Heroine  restored  to  favour— Villain  NemesiB.  Six 
sisters  despoiled  and  driven  forth  on  donkeys. 


[The  two  following  stories    approximate  to    the    Cinderella 
type:—] 

308  Francesco  Mango,  NovelHne  popolarl  Sarde^  raccolte  e  anno- 
tate dal.  Palermo,  i8go.  {Vxxxtt  Curiosiia popolart  tradizionali^ 
vol.  ix)     Pp.  134-36. 

"La  Maestra  e  la  Figliastra." 

Heroine  asks   father  to   marry  her  schoolmistress,   who   has 
prompted  her  to  do  so.    Iron  shoes  must  wear  out  first.    Heroine, 
pours  water  on  them.     Fallier  marries  schoolmistress — Ill-treatedl 
heroine  (by  stepmother).     Father  urged  to  take  heroine  far  from 
home  and  desert  her.     Heroine  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 


309    Ernst  Meier,  Dtutsche  Volksmdnken  aus  Schwahen.     Stuttgart, 
1852.     No.  XLVIII.     Pp.  165  74.     (From  Heubach.) 

"The  voung  Countess  and  the  Water-nymph." 

Water-nymph  promises  to  stand  godmother  to  countess's  child. 
Daughter  born  ;  all  wait  in  church  for  water-nymph,  who  at 
length  appears  and  gives  child  little  basket  with  three  eggs — - 
Countess  dies  ;  father  marries  again — Ill-treated  heroine  (she  is 
neglected  by  stepmother) — Heroine  plays  by  the  lake ;  water- 
nymph  amuses  her— Father's  castle  burnt  down  ;  he  is  reduced 
to  poverty — Godmother  aid — Menial  heroine  (sculUon  at  casile) 
—Heroine  disguise  (peasant's  dress)— Magic  dresses  (from  two 
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of  thu  wishingeggs)— Meeting-place  (ball)  Twofold , flight — 
Love-sick  young  master — Eccogiiition  food  contains  ring  given 
at  ball — Happy  marriage — Mother-in-law  throws  heroine's  two 
daughters  in  lake,  and  accuses  her  of  murder.  Heroine  shut  up 
in  red-hot  oven.  Third  wishing-egg  causes  water-nymph  to  ap- 
l>ear  and  cool  fires.  Heroine  fetches  her  cliildren  from  lake, 
where  godmother  has  succoured  them  ;  father  acknowledges  them, 
and  begs  forgiveness  of  wife — Villain  Nemesis. 


Leon  Pineau,  Les  Contes  populaires  du  Poiiou, 
No.   V.     Pp.    117-22. 

"La  Cendrouse," 


Paris,  1S91.       310 


Heroine,  youngest,  nicknamed  Cinderella,  despised,  but  not 
iU-trealcd — Hearth  abode — Gifts  from  father;  heroine  chooses 
nut ;  it  contains  Magic  dresses — Meeting-place  (church) — Two- 
fold flight — Lost  shoe — Shoe  marriage  test  on  following  Sunday 
— Happy  marriage. 
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B.— CATSKIN. 


31 1     Leskien   und  Brugman,  Litauisciie    Volkslieder   und   Mdrchai. 
Strassburg,  1882.     Pp.  443-47-     No.  XXIV. 

"  Von  der  Ratte,  die  den  Konigssohn  zum  Mann  bekam."* 

Unnattiral  father  —  Dead  mother  help  —  Counter-tasks— 
Magic  dresses  —  Heroine  disguise  (rat-skin)  —  Heroine  asb 
leave  to  go  to  bath.  Mother  appears,  and  whirls  her  away  in  a 
hurricane  to  stone  cross,  wherein  heroine  hides  bundle  of  dresses. 
[Heroine  flight] — Enraged  father  shoots  himself — King  find> 
heroine,  as  rat;  takes  her  to  palace — King's  son  throws  (i)  boots, 

(2)  knife,  (3)  towel  at  heroine — Meeting-place  (church) Token 

objects  named— Threefold  flight— Pitch-trap — Lost  shoe— Shoe 
marriage  test — Happy  marriage. 


Leon  Pineau,  Les  Conies populaires  du  Poitou.      Paris,  iSyi. 
No.  III.     Pp.  99-109. 

"Le  130UC  Hlanc." 
[This  story  is  the  same  as  No.   191,  ^y.  t-.l 
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C— CAP  C  RUSHKS. 

FiNAMORE,  TVadhioni  ptipolari  AhhruzzesL     Lanciano,  1882. 
Vol.  i.  pp.  S3-S6.     No.  XVIII. 

"Ltt   Rre  SSKLVAOnK." 

Outcast  heroine  (through  jealousy  of  elder  sisters) — General 
spares  heroine's  life;  deludes  king  with  clothes  soaked  in  blood 
of  dog — Son  of  wild  king  of  the  woods  finds  heroine ;  takes  her 
to  his  father,  who  treats  her  as  a  daughter — Bird  belonging  to 
neighbouring  king  warns  her  that  wild  king  will  devour  her ; 
next  day  she  retorts  that  she  will  marry  bird's  master.  Bird 
annoyed  at  this:  its  master  watches,  unseen,  for  heroine,  and 
falls  in  love^Happy  marriage — Heroine's  father  attends  wed- 
ding ;  tells  of  ill-treatment  by  elder  daughters. 
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Imhriani,  XII  Confi  Poniigliatusi.     Napoli,    1877. 
(From  Avellino.) 

"'E   TRE    FiGLIE   d'   'O    Re." 


Pp.  43-45.    313 


King  makes  three  daughters  relate  their  dreams  ;  youngast  has 
dreamt  that  she  will  marry  an  emperor — Outcast  heroine — Faith- 
ful servant  spares  heroine's  life,  leaves  her  in  the  wood,  and 
dehides  king  with  sheep's  blood  and  one  of  heroine's  fingers — 
Heroine  sees  distant  light ;  comes  to  house  of  ogre ;  ogress 
admits  her,  hides  her  from  husband,  and  afterwards  presents  her 
to  him  as  own  child — Heroine  enters  forbidden  chamber  and 
goes  out  on  balcony.  Emperor's  parrot  warns  her  that  ogre  will 
devour  her  ;  next  day  she  retorts  that  she  will  marry  bird's  master. 
Bird,  annoyed,  tells  master,  who  lies  in  wait  to  slay  heroine. 
Emperor  falls  in  love  with  her— Happy  marriage— Heroine's 
father  attends  wedding  :  craves  forgiveness. 
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314    E.  MoNSEUR,  U  Folklore  Wallon,      Bnixelles,   1892. 
(Narrated  to  M.  Simon  at  Chatclineau.) 


P.     XXX- 


King  Lear  judgment— Loving  like  salt— Outcast  heroine — 
Heroine  protected  by  another  king,  who  gives  banquet,  and  in- 
vites her  father — Value  of  salt. 


315     PiTRE,  Fiaitf^  Nm*tlU  e  Raa<mti  po^ohrt  Stct/inni.     (Bib/,   defU 
trad.  pop.  Sic.y  vol.  iv.)     Palermo,  1875.     Pp.  83-88,     No.  X. 

"  L'ACQUA    E    LU   SaLI." 

King  Lear  judgment — Loving  like  salt  and  water — Outcast 
heroine — Executioners,  directed  hy  elder  sisters,  spare  heroine's 
life,  leave  her  in  a  cave,  and  delude  king  with  dog's  tongue  and 
rent  garment— Magician  finds  heroine ;  takes  her  to  his  home 
opposite  royal  palace  —  King's  son  would  marry  heroine. 
Magician  bids  her  kill  him  day  before  wedding  ;  put  a  quarter  of 
him  in  each  of  four  rooms,  and  sprinkle  his  blood  in  all  rooms 
and  on  stairs.  Flesh  and  blood  l^ecome  gold  and  jewels — Hiappy 
marriage — Value  of  salt  and  water. 


316  Ibid.^  pp.  88-92.    Variants  of  the  above. 

"  II  Padre  Santo"  (PoliKsi-Generosa). 

Merchant,  leaving  home  with  son,  confides  daughter  to  care  of 
holy  father.  He  afterwards  calumniates  her  to  father,  who  sends 
brother  to  slay  her  in  wood.  Brother  spares  her,  and  deludes 
father  with  dog's  blood,  which  he  drinks.  Heroine  taken  cnre  of 
by  another  holy  father — Turkey-cock  tells  her  that  holy  father 
will  cat  her;  next  day  she  replies  that  she  is  to  be  holy  father's 
hetr.  At  her  wedding  she  is  to  give  crown,  apple,  and  ribbon  to 
brother,  an  apple  to  father,  and  nothing  to  wicked  holy  father. 
She  must  throw  her  protector  into  heated  furnace,  from  which  she 
will  then  take  baskets  of  crowns,  apples,  and  ribbons — Happy 
marriage — Explanation — Villain  Nemesis  (wicked  holy  father  is 
burnt). 


C— CAP  O'  RUSHES.  47 1 


"IL  Re  di  Francia"  (Noto).  317 

One  of  three  daughters  of  King  of  France  dreams  she  will 
become  queen,  and  father  will  pay  her  homage — Outcast  heroine 
— Heroine  sent  to  be  slain  in  wood ;  her  life  is  spared — Magician 
befriends  her — Parrot  on  king's  balcony  says  magician  will  eat 
her.  Magician  bids  her  reply  that  she  is  treated  as  his  daughter. 
[The  rest  proceeds  as  in  type-story,  see  No.  315.] 


"Lu  CuNTU  DI  LU  Sali"  (Borgetto).  318 

[Story  differs  very  slightly  from  the  above.]  Parrot  warns  girl 
that  dragon  will  eat  her ;  dragon  makes  her  reply  that  she  will 
marry  king's  son — Happy  marriage — Value  of  salt. 


il 


NOTES. 


(pp.  54,  55,  56.)  Stories  137,  138,  140,  and  141,  alihough  not  slricUy 
within  the  Catskin  group,  are  retained  here  ai  variants  of  the  type-story, 
No.  134. 


(P.  128.)  For  objects  taken  out  of  animals' ears  or  horns,  cf.  Folk-lore 
Uttordy  ii.  i8S,  Irish  story  of  *'  Conn^Eda"  (balsam,  a  basket  of  meal,  and  a 
Vnifc,  from  horee's  car);  lA,  iii,  214,  Danish  story  of  "  Mons  Tro"  (food 
and  drink  from  horse's  cars).  In  the  Mon^oEian  story  (see  Folk-lore  fournai^ 
ili,  321),  an  old  man  cuts  his  ox  on  the  spine  and  lets  it  loose  in  a  field.  A 
magpie  pecks  at  the  sore,  a  wolf  tears  the  ox  from  behind,  a  fox  falls  on  it  in 
front.  The  head  alone  is  left,  and  says  to  old  man  ;  "  Do  not  grieve  ;  break 
my  head  in  pieces  and  in  the  two  horns  you  will  6nd  enough  to  support  you 
without  alms  for  six  years,"  Old  man  finds  in  one  horn  silver  and  in  the 
other  gold.  See  de  Gubematis,  Zool,  Afyth,^  i,  179-81 ;  Luzel,  Bos se-H retake, 
l^cnde  ii,  264  ;  Maclnnes,  Folk  and  Het&  Tales  from  Ar^lhhire,  pp.  173 
<wine  and  bread  from  horse,  who  is  transforme^l  old  man),  437.  In  ib.,  p.  i  ff., 
■  thorn  and  stone  from  horse's  ear  create  obstacles  to  purswt,  like  the  twig  of 
aloe  and  the  bladder  of  water  from  the  ear  of  the  grey  filly  in  **  The  Battle  of 
the  Birds"  (Campbell,  i,  32-34). 

Compare  the  goat  Amaltheia,  whose  horn  supplied  the  nymphs  who  had 
nursed  Zeus  with  all  they  wished  for.  Another  legend  makes  the  nymph 
Amaltheia  po«css  a  bull's  horn  which  gives  all  manner  of  meat  and  drink- 
This  is  the  cornucopia  of  the  goddess  Fortuna.  Grimm  connects  with  this 
the  Wpaf  rrarT7)pfa«  of  Luke  i,  69,  {Tent,  ^fyth.y  871,  872.  1569.)  Perhapsone 
nay  eqnally  compare  the  horn  of  David  which  wu  to  bud,  or,  in  the  words  of 
the  LXX,  l%a3ifXT%\m  uJpat  r^  AajBiS  (Ps.  cxxxi,  17),  and  dravcXii  ft/pai  irarrl  t^ 
afiv^  'IirfM^\  (E£.  xxix,  21).  Oberon's  horn  was  a  wishing>hom.  In  No.  45  of 
this  collection  the  heroine  holds  the  green  leaf  behind  the  car  of  the  red  calf, 
and  wishes  for  foodL  In  the  Pentamerone  (Liebrecht,  it,  1 12)  we  read  of  sitting 
down  on  the  horns  of  a  dead  ox.  These  prove  to  be  horns  of  plenty.  In 
No.  98  the  heroine  cuts  off  the  holPs  horn  and  keeps  herdreraes  in  it.  The 
ear  comttcopia  occurs  in  Nos.  13,  30,  45,  59,  99,  109,  no,  118;  and  in 
the  hero  talcs.  Not.  336,  339  (in  the  latter  (he  horn,  when  hrcken  off  ihedeod 
ox,  still  retain«i  its  magical  virtue);  also  in  "The  P'lck  Hull  of  Norroway" 
(see  note  13).  In  No.  25  the  cow  gives  milk  ;  in  No.  26  the  sheep  brti>g4 
meat ;  in  No.  8a  the  heroine  must  touch  the  horns  of  the  ox  with  one  end 
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of  the  magic  wand  to  get  food,  and  with  the  other  end  to  fret  dmik; 
No.  123,  she  mnBt  knock  the  oM  man's  drawing  of  a  fiheep  when  she 
food,  and  in  No.  228  she  bows  to  the  cow's  right  foot  to  obtain  it.  In  X«. 
230,  232,  and  233  shemiwt  Rently  strike  the  black  iheep  with  her  wand,  tads 
t^ble  is  spread  ;  in  No.  236  the  goat  covers  a  table  with  food,  and  in  NV 
242  the  hull  opens  \rith  its  homs  the  oak-tree  containing^  the  food-supply. 
In  No.  319  the  hero  takes  a  pipe  out  of  the  ox'%  left  ear,  and  instantly  the 
magic  tab1e*cloth  appears;  while  in  No.  331  the  magic  food-prodncing  ctotk 
ift  in  the  cow's  ripht  horn,  which  screws  off".  (Tn  No.  10  the  dead  motbtf 
Rives  the  food-producinc  cloth.)  In  No.  332  the  hero  strokes  the  bulVi  bad 
to  get  food.     In  No.  320  he  suclcs  the  teat  of  the  ewe  and  the  ear  of  the  01. 

In  No.  227  the  heroine's  task  is  performed  throBRh  her  creeping  fai 
at  one  of  the  cow's  ears  and  out  at  the  other  ;  while  in  Nos.  54  and  127  dw! 
cow  chews  the  flax  and  the  thread  comes  out  at  her  ear,  and  in  No.  70  the  tin 
is  put  in  at  one  ear  and  the  linen  drawn  out  at  the  other. 

In  No.  52  the  goa*  spins  the  wool  on  his  homs,  and  in  Xo.  91  the  eve 
rlrwK  th^  work  pNced  between  her  hom«.  In  No.  34  the  cow  winds  sVnD% 
and  in  No.  S9  she  also  hollows  out  the  loaf  with  her  horn.  In  No*,  24,  240^ 
and  249  she  spins,  and  in  Nos.  237,  246,  247,  249  she  spins  and  winds.  Ib 
Nn.  ?43  the  black  lamb  spins. 

Pro^.  Mne  note^  a  story  in  T.  H.  Wang's  77  norskf  Ev^ntyr  fThroDdhjcB, 
1968,  pp.  S,  10,  Ti),  called  "Pigen  og  Lammet",  wherein  the  jjirl  drinks  tie 
blood  of  a  living  lamb,  and  it  is  changed  into  a  co.^tly  drink  ;  she  eats  its  ev& 
and  they  are  changed  lo  costly  dishes. 

In  Nos,  25  and  320  the  stepchild  is  nourished  with  the  milk  of  the  helpti 
animal.  In  '*  Les  Deux  Orphelins"  (Riviere,  Confrs  Kaliyfes^  p.  67) — of  whki 
story,  as  belonging  to  the  Cinderella  tvpe,  an  abstract  may  here  be  given  ^- 
the  l>ny  and  girl  drink  the  milk  of  the  pet  cow  bequeathed  to  them  by  tber 
dead  mother.  Discovering  this,  the  stepmother's  children  attempt  likewise  M 
suck  the  cow,  and  the  girl  is  kicked  and  blinded.  Father  at  length  almfl* 
yields  to  wife's  entreaty  to  sell  cow,  when  an  angel  appears  warninp  hira  »* 
to  do«o.  On  the  following  day,  however,  he  sells  it,  and  the  orphans  wwf 
on  their  mother's  grave.  Mother  bids  them  beg  the  butcher  for  the  co«li 
intestine*,  and  lav  Ihem  nn  her  grave.  They  do  so,  and  two  teats  appear  « 
the  spot,  one  yieWinglwitter,  the  other  hone)'  for  the  children's  support.  Bv 
when  stepmother's  children,  again  sent  to  spy,  would  likewise  suck,  theri' 
only  filth  and  pitch  in  their  months.  Next  day  stepmother  digs  np  the  tab 
and  throws  them  away,  and  the  dead  mother,  no  longer  able  to  help  W 
children,  sends  them  away  to  beg.  They  reach  a  palace,  and  are  admitted* 
servants.  AfVer  a  time  the  sultan  marries  the  girl,  and  her  brother  erentmS' 
becomes  snltan  himself. 


3. 

(P.    13*1.)     In  Cosquin's  No.   LXXVITT    {Ctmttt   hmtinx^    K,    ^2^  ll 

daughter  of  a  merchant  of  Lyons  is  hated  by  her  mother,  who  tells  xemMt 

kill  her  and  bring  back  her  heart  "tout  vif.      The  servant   takes  a  d« 

heart  to  his  mistress,  and  the  girl  hides  in  a  hollow  oak-tree,   where  dl 
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and  by  the  count,  who  is  out  hunling.  Similarly,  in  the  "Histolrede 
Ifl  fille  vertueuse"  (Spitta-Bey,  Confet  Arabes  Modernts^  story  No.  VT, 
p.  S7),  the  heroine  is  calumniated  to  father  during  his  absence  from 
home,  and  he  sends  her  brother  to  slay  her,  and  bring  a  flask  of  her 
blood  in  proof  of  her  death.  Brother  spares  her  life,  leaving  her  in  the 
desert,  kills  1  gazelle,  and  takes  its  blood  to  father.  Heroine  climbs  a  tree  to 
be  safe  from  wild  beasts,  and  It  discovered  by  king's  son,  who  is  oat  {gazelle- 
hunting.  He  promises  to  protect  her  ifshe  will  descend,  anrl  he  carries  her  on 
horseback  behind  him  to  the  pnlace.  He  marries  her  ;  and,  after  subsequent 
dangers  and  escape  from  treachery  during  his  absence,  heroine  changes  clothes 
with  a  shepherd  lad,  and  gets  engaged  at  a  coiTcc  house  to  wash  the  nip«. 
Here  she  is  afVcrwards  found  by  her  father  and  ha»band.  The  usual  Nemesis 
overtakes  the  villains,  who  are  burnt  to  death. 

Grimm  says  ( Tmt.  Myfh.,  57)  that  it  is  probable  that  certain  nobler  parts  of 
a  sncrificed  animal — the  head,  liver,  heart,  tongue — were  assigned  to  the  gods 
(7A£<r»ro  «ral  WfliAfa  trof'tov  Utawrwitarrufvov,  Plutarch,  Phoc.  I.  7^^ito»  vdnrttP 
and  if  wvplBdxXttP.O/f  3.332,  34T.  Cf.  "De linguae  a«u  in  Sacrificiis,"  Nitz-wh 
ad  Horn..  O'f.  t,  207);  and  that  the  slayer  in  folk-tales  is  told  to  bring  the 
tongue  or  heart  of  the  man  or  bca-st,  a«  beintr  eminent  portioa*.  They  would 
certainly  he  u«eless  in  identifying;  the  victim. 

For  the  incident  of  substituting  an  animal'^  heart  or  tongue  for  that  of  the 
intended  victim,  or  soaking  the  clothes  in  the  blood  of  some  slain  animal,  cf. 
Amason,  /irfaHd'r  Tatfs  {P.  and  M.),  p.  413  ;  Clouston,  ij,  464  (for  rtory  in 
the  Katha  Kota) ;  Comparet*i,  i,  24*.  No.  56  ;  Fletiry.  TJtt.  oralf,  lic,^  p.  T23 ; 
Fofk-hrt  Jpurnah  ii,  1 36  fa  Malogwy  ta'e)  ;  vi.  4a  (Aino  tale),  "The 
Wicked  .Stepmother";  Gf^ta  Romnnmum  (Swan),  ch.  20;  Gonzenhach, 
No.  4;  Grimm,  Nos.  31,  33;  Gipsyhre  Journal,  iii,  202  ;  Dc  Gubematis, 
Stn.  Sfrfan/t,  No.  13  ;  ZmI.  Myth.,  i.  130  (citing  from  Radloff,  Probm  der 
Vo^h^titteratur  dfr  turhischen  Stflmmf  SiidSfhinens)  \  Karajich,  No.  33  ; 
Legrand,  p.  24;  Mfhtnnr,  i,  col.  300  ;  Nerucci,  Sfitartta  AW*.,  No.  51  ; 
Pedroso.  Port.  Ffitk-ta^es.  No.  i ;  Rom^m,  p.  12.  No.  3  :  Sfff^/i.tfrvm  Far  East, 
p.  73  ;  SchneJler.  No.  50  ;  Spitta-Bef,  No.  6  ;  Vi»entini,  Fiahr  Mnntavane^ 
p.   I2r,  No.  23  ;  Webster,  p.  137. 

Compare  the  R»rtrv  of  Ferd  nando.  who  orders  the  murder  of  his  wife 
C^novevti,  in  th*  legend  of  that  saint.  Joseph's  coat  was  dipped  in  kid's  blood 
(Gen.  xTtrvii.  31). 

||^        See  also  No*.  5S,  209,  aia  all,  226,  aS6,  304,  312,  315,  316(317,  318). 

to     and  the  hero-tale.  No.  330,  of  this  collection.      Tn  No.   204  the  dog  spares 

1^  heroine,  and  takes  hack  to  his  master  the  heart  of  a  hare. 

I 

^^^  (P.  T43.)    In  connection  with  this  incident,  so  common  in  folk-tales,  of  the 

^ichild  receiving  help  from  a  dead  pa^en^,  either  at  the  tomb  fas  in  Nns.  33, 

38,  64,   70,  96,  147,    153.  t97,  199.  2tM,  and  hero-tsles  Nns.  328,  340,  341), 

or  through  an  apparition  in  a  dream  fas  in  Nos.  9,  10.  ao2,  277  [3",  not  in 

.(  dream]),  the  following  parallelq  may  be  cite«l : — Tounc  Swipday  (in  the  "  Ijiy 

of  Swipday  and  Menglad",  Corpus  Poet ^  Borttde^  i,  93),  bound  by  mcmel  step- 
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mother  to  ride  into  Giftnt-land  and  win  the  giant -guarded  maidea  of  llie  e&- 
clia.n(e<l  castle,  raises  his  dead  mother  and  obtains  charms  from  ber,  enahUng 
him  to  accomplish  his  task.  With  Swipday  compare  Ericiu  Disertns  is  Saxo 
(»ce  Rjrdberg,  Tatt,  Myth.^  p.  to3).  In  the  same  way,  at  the  swi's  adjon' 
lion,  a  sword  is  handed  out  of  the  tomb  in  the  folk-song  of  Orm  (St.  forn- 
fODf^er,  2,  446-7  ;  Dan»ke  viser.  l,  59,  Co-6-7),  and  in  a  Faroe  song  of  Vtrgar 
(Lyngbye,  p.  369).  Wolfdietrich  constrains  the  dead  tongue  of  his  banot 
father  to  utter  seven  words  {Cod.  Drtsd.,  313).  The  child  talks  with  the 
mother  at  her  p^ve  (Rhesa  dainos,  22].  Eulogies  sung  at  the  grsTe-monnd 
are  mentioned  in  Ilallbi>)m,  p.  859.  Raising  the  dead  comes  easy  to  Christian 
saints,  but  it  was  more  than  Zeus  cntild  do  :  roinvY  ^-r^fiki  oine  i-w9t7f<rr^  .^^JcK. 
Eum.^  649.  **  Lingnae  defuncti  dira  carmina  ligno  insculptai  sapponere'** 
forces  him  lo  speak  {Saxo,  cd.  M„  38) :  see  Grimm,  Teut.  Myth.y  IS29, 169J. 
CC  Frere,  O.  D.  D^  No.  i,  "  Punchkin" ;  Rividte.  Ctwi^s  f^,  A'a^yks, 
p.  67,  "Les  Deux  Orphelins" ;  Kreutxwald,  Ehsfnisrhf  Afar,,  No.  IS; 
Ralsion,  A',  F.  T.,  pp.  1 59,  259  f f . ;  Cosquin,  ii,  69.  >Ielp  is  obtained 
at  the  grave  of  the  dead  molher  in  Nos.  17,  19,  37,  43.  47,  50,  87.  IZ4. 
2G5,  266  ;  of  the  help^il  animal  in  No.  93  ;  of  the  transformed,  mother  in 
Nos.  31,  54,  95.  101,  102,  137  ;  and  of  the  dead  father  in  Nos.  328,  340,  341. 
Comp.  Schiefner,  No.  4. 

5. 

(P.  144')  The  stepmother  is  made  to  eat  her  own  child  in  the  following 
stories:  Gonzenhach,  Nos.  33,  34,  4S,  49;  MiillcnhoR',  p.  iS  ;  Pitir,  Not. 
59  i  Riviere,  Contes  A'airyUs,  p.  55  ;  Stokes,  No,  3  ;  Temple,  JL/^nJs  tf 
the  Punjab^  p.  64.     See  also  Nos.  9.  to,  68,  and  69  of  this  collection. 

In  the  "  Lay  of  Atli"  Gudrun  slays  her  children,  serves  cheir  routed 
hearts  to  Atli  their  father,  lelUng  him  they  are  calves'  hearts,  and  mixes 
their  blood  with  his  drink  KCorpus  Poetinim  Boreah^  i,  343).  So  the 
munlcred  child  is  served  up  to  the  father  in  Grimm's  '*  Juniper-Tree"  (Now  47I 
and  variants.  Cf.  Henderson,  Northern  Cffuntiea,  ist  rd.,  p.  314,  *'  The  Rove- 
Tree"  ;  Afagyar  FoH-faUs,  p.  298,  "The  Crow's  Nest**;  and  the  version 
from  Holderness,  /A.,  p.  418,  '^Oranges  and  Lemons."  In  a  story  ctmtni 
among  the  Turanian  tribes  of  South  Siberia  (cited  by  de  Gubemalis,  Z.  Mi*  i, 
1 39*  from  RadlofT)  the  hero  gives  the  flesh  of  his  own  father  to  his  two  witosCo 
eat.  Compare  the  Cronos  myth.  Tantalus  has  his  son  Pelops  cut  up  uid 
boiled,  and  set  before  the  goda.  Demeter  alone  (being  absorbed  in  her  grieO 
eats  of  the  dish. 


(P.  149.)  In  '*  Jamfrju  Solntaai"  (see  A.  E.  Vang's  Gam/a  K(^o  na  Riff* 
ijraa  Valdrii,  Christiania,  1850,  p.  66),  the  hero,  who  is  in  quest  of  a 
stolen  princess,  gets  a  magic  horse,  which  says,  "  V^liite  before  and  bhuk 
behind  !  Nobody  shall  see  where  I  go  !"  The  hero  passes  three  nights  with 
three  friendly  trolls,  and  eventually  carries  off  the  princess  on  horwhnck. 

The  same  formula  occurs  in  Nos.  39,  41,  46,  47.  59,  61,  63,  64.  65,  77,  78^ 
79.  82,  83,  86.  88.  itQ,  125,  146,  164,  175,  2C5,  aid  266. 
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In  some  of  the  stories  the  heroine  effects  her  escape  by  sorrounding  her&clf 
with  mist.  See  Nos.  57  (so&p  and  threads  create  mist),  8S,  94,  1S3  (ashes 
scatter*^  turn  to  inisi),  204,  307,  269  (mtsi,  rain,  and  wind),  and  381.  In 
No.  38  the  heroine,  and  in  No.  ^}2  lIil'  Iiero  make  u&e  of  a  bag  of  mi&t. 
This  recalls  the  bag  of  the  winds  which  Aeolus  gave  to  Ulysses  in  the  loth 
Od.  In  Greek  mythology,  the  gods,  to  screen  themselves  from  sight,  shed  a 
mist  around  ;  in  the  same  way  they  protect  their  favourites,  withdrawing  them 
from  tlie  enemy's  eye.  Comp.  /JiaJ,  3,  381  ;  5,  776  ;  iS,  205  ;  21,  549,  597. 
It  is  called  ijipi  NoAi/rrcii'.  jf^pu  X'****  ^K^v"  or  »'c^u>  art^tiv. 

m 

^H   (P.  152.)     A  magic  tree  springs  from  some  buried  portion  of  the  helpful 

^B(Dimal  iu  Nos.  52,  70,  loi  (from  iliree  drops  of  sheep's  bluud),  102|  237f  228, 

^^■30,  232,  336,  242,  243,  and  249  ;  and  from  the  buried  mother  in  No.  95. 

^^kn  No.  loi  the  sheep,  as  in  No.  102  the  ox,  is  the  mother  trausformed.     In 

^^233  the  bones  of  helpful  animal  laid  on  pear-tree  cause  its  branches  to  be 

decked  with  golden  bells.     (A  house  springs  from  the  buried  ox  in  No.  13.) 

In  a  story  from  Abyssinia  (Reinisch,  Du  Nub4  Sprachc^  Vienna,  1879,  I, 

2il)  seven  palm-trees  grow  on   the  ^pot  where  the  girl  buries  the  bones  of 

her  seven  broiheis.     The  mother  is  buried  under  a  tree  in  No.  17,  and  help 

is  obtained  at  her  grave.     A  tree  is  planted  on  mother's  grave  in  Nos.  19,  37, 

and  62.     There  u  a  treasure  tree  in  Nos.   13,  ^d^  38,  42,  47.  49,  52,  58,  61, 

75.   77»  95.  9^.  *",   126,  204,  242,  255,  306,  and  m  the  hero-tales  340  and 

I        341  ;  and  a  wishiog-lrce  in  Nos.  47  and  335.     In  No.  133  old  man  draws  a 

tree  which  heroine  most  knock  to  get  dresses^  etc     In  Nos.  7,  18,  and  295 

the  heroine  plants  magical  trees. 

Cf.  Gi^iy lore  Journal^  i,  84,  *'Tale  of  a  Foolish  Brother  and  of  a  Won- 
derful Bosh"  ;  ChildrtH's  L^gcnJs^  No,  10,  "The  IIizcl  Branch"  (in  Grimm's 
H.  /'.).  For  wishing'lrees,  cf.  Dasent,  liv,  and  pp.  420,  433;  Grimm's 
"Juniper-tree"  ;  and  comp.  the  wishing-trec  that  bears  clothes,  trinkets,  etc, 
ami  wine,  in  Mrt{;hadhiita  (cd.  ScbiitK,  pp.  25-7),  and  the  five  trees  in  Indra's 
heavenly  paradise  which  grant  every  wish<  in  Somadeva,  3,  84,  we  And  the 
Indian's  Kalpa  Vriksha  (tree  of  wishes),  or  AfanonUAa  tiayaka  (wish*giving). 
See  Grimm,  Ttut,  it/f/^-i  S73.  In  *'  Punchkin",  the  tree  growing  on  mother's 
grave  gives  fruit.  For  speaking-trues,  cf.  Callaway,  Zulu  Ftdk'tala,  p.  188  ; 
Doicnt,  pp.  113,  428,  440;  Day,  FolktaUs  of  Bengal ^  p.  281  ;  Stokcf, 
Indian  Fairy  TalcM^  p.  202 ;  'Fheal,  p.  50  (trees  which  laugh) ;  Thorpe,  Yule* 
fiilc  S/ohes^  pp.  17,  43i  99t  i^'h  4^9;  pyide-JuHiie  Slt^es,  179-80,  181-3. 
Comp.  Hiawatha's  appeal  to  forest  trees,  and  the  green  reed's  address  to 
Psyche  (Apuleius).  Sec  ah o  Grimm's  T.  J/.,  1202,  ti&te^  For  other  magical 
trees,  cf.  Callaway,  pp.  51,  2lS;  Campbell,  i,  236,  237 ;  Grey,  Folyn.  Myth.^ 
1  1 1 II 14;  Tylor,  Early  Iliit.^  p.  356.  Mr.  Fra^.er,  in  The  Golden  Bough 
(i,  63),  refers  to  the  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  animate  trees.  "The 
Die.verie  tribe  of  South  Australia  regard  as  very  sacred  certain  trees,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  their  fathers  transformed  \  hence  they  will  not  cut  the 
trees  down,  and  protest  against  the  settlers  doing  so.  {Native  Trti>es  of  S. 
|^^.V»f/r<7/i(i,  p.  280.)     Some  of  the  Philippine  Ulaiidei^  believe  ihar  ihc  souls 
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injunction  not  to  stir,  and  the  bull  in  consequence  cannot  hml  her  agBlit- 
Hcroine  comes  to  foot  ofgl&ss  hill  ;  serves  a  kiuilii  for  mtvcii  years,  so  as  10 
get  aim  shoon.  In  these  she  climbs  htll,  washes  the  hluidy  sarks  for  wssiicr- 
wife,  who  tells  the  young  knight  her  elde»t  dsutfh'er  has  washed  them,  ojid  be 
most  in  consequence  marry  her.  Heroine  bribes  false  bride  with  jewelii  found 
in  magic  fruits,  and  pauc»  three  nights  in  bridegroom's  room.  On  the  tl 
night  he  pours  away  the  sleeping-draught  that  ihe  washcrwifc  had  given« 
hears  heroine's  song.     Washcrwifc  and  daughter  arc  burnt. 

In  "The  Red  Bull  of  Norroway*\  pp.  99IOI,  a  rariant  of  the  ftbove,  lh< 
is  no  ma,£ic  food-supply.  After  travelling  on  the  bull's  bacV.  through  niauy 
dreadful  forests,  and  arriving  at  a  noble  ca&tle,  heroine  draws  a  pin  frana  boll's 
hide,  Transforming  him  to  handsome  ptincr.  who  disappears  suddenly.  Heroine 
sets  out  in  quest  of  him,  suffers  many  hardships,  gets  ibree  magic  nuts  fr 
an  old  wilie,  and  eventually  us.ing  them  a^  bribes,  as  in  the  foregoing  story. 
marries  the  Duke  of  Norroway,  whom  she  has  a  second  time  delivered. 

There  is  a  beautiful  Cupid  and  Psyche  story  about  a  monkey-faced  prii 
in  T\c^ry\  Lift^rature  oraie  de  ia  Basse- Nifrmandie  (    ague  et  Val-dc'Sairc)' 
Paris,  1883,  pp.  135-50.     It  may  be  cited  here  as  a  variant  of  No.  375  :- 

"Lk  Pays  dks  MARr.RiErics"  (Marguerites). 

Prince  will  lose  his  monkey-face  fifteen  dayn  after  his  marriage.  He  is 
choose  a  wife  for  himself,  but  will  have  none  of  all  thofe  who  by  thetr  mam 
seem  to  despise  him,  and  chooses  a  little  peasant  girl.  She  drops  some  hot 
grease  on  him,  while  admiring  his  beauty,  for  at  night  be  has  a  lovely  face  | 
and  he  is  doomed  to  leave  her  ;  such  is  the  spell.  She  sets  out  in  search 
him,  wanders  far,  and  at  length  reaches  the  Castle  of  the  Daisies,  where 
husband  is  about  to  wed  the  young  chAleUine.  Heroine  changes  dresses  with 
a  shepherdess,  and  gets  employed  at  the  castle  as  turnspit.  She  peels  ibe  three 
chestnvits  given  her  by  an  old  woman  she  met  tn  fvutt^  and  tlicy  arc  trans- 
formed into  golden  spinning-wheel,  golden  distaff,  and  golden  spindlr.  With 
these  she  bribes  the  chatelaine,  and  sleeps  three  nights  with  prince,  her  own 
husband.  The  first  two  nights  he  has  sleeping-draught  administered  by  chat 
lainc*s  mother ;  on  ilie  third  night  he  tlirows  it  away,  and  recognises  bis  01 
wife.  On  the  morrow,  when  all  assemble  for  (he  wedding  of  prince  and  cha.t< 
laine,  he  relates  a  strange  thing  that  has  happened  to  him.  lie  had  lost 
key  which  opened  his  secretary,  had  a  new  one  made,  then  found  the  original. 
Which  key  ought  he  henceforth  to  use?  AH  say  "the  original".  Then  he 
will  follow  their  advice  ;  and  he  shows  the  turnspit,  whom  he  tost*  then  found 
again,  and  whom  he  will  reinstate,  being  guided  by  their  counsel. 

(Told  by  Mother  Georges,  who  did  not  know  why  the  castle  is  called  **  d< 
Matgrictte»'*  or pA^utnrfcs  rok^s.) 

There  are  points  of  leaemblaoce  also  in  the  following  : — 

S.  Chklciiowski,  PmvuUi  i  op&wiiuLim'a  Ittiiowe  t  akoiit  PrzjjNyrtja  (Conies 
et  Icgendeii  du  peuple  des  environs  de  Pr7,asnysz  [government  of  Plock] 
Warsaw,  18S9.     Vol.  i,  pp.  13855. 

"  O  Karijnik"  (History  of  Caroline). 
Heroine  delivers  king^s  son  from  the  hand),  of  the  devil  (a  very  long  &tur< 
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King's  son  wants  to  inBLny  her,  but  queen-mother,  by  means  of  charms,  destroys 
his  memory,  and  would  marry  him  to  anoihcr.  Heioine,  who  is  called  Caro- 
line, tries  to  prevent  this  marriage  :  she  pOf«e«ses  dresses  like  the  moon,  the 
stars,  ctc.^  but  each  lime  she  cumes  to  the  castle  they  give  ptince  a  sleeping- 
draught.  Counselled  by  an  old  woman,  who  ts  a  fairy,  heroine  dons  guise  of 
beggar,  and  writes  a  letter  to  Charles,  who  recrgnUcs  her,  and  returns  to  her, 
A  sleeping-draught  is  administered  to  the  heroine  by  her  stepsister!^  in  No. 
119,  and  to  the  unnatural  father  in  No.  200,  when,  disguifed  as  a  merchant,  he 
comes  to  murder  heroine's  children.  The  bribes  and  sleeping-draught  occur 
also  in  No.  191.  A  sleep-brambieisused  in  one  Icelandic  tale  ;  a  sleep-thorn 
in  another  (i\mason,  pp.  4II,  441).  Odin  slicks  the  thorn  in  Brunhild's  gar- 
ment only,  and  throws  her  into  a  sleep.  '*  Dora-iuschen"  is  sent  to  sleep  by 
the  prick  of  the  spindle.  There  is  a  '*pin  of  slumber"  in  Hyde's  Btside  the 
Fire^  p.  39- 

(P.  174.)  For  the  same  reason  Isuta  (he  Black  makes  Isol  tike  her  place 
in  the  Icelandic  variant,  "  Tislram,  and  Isol  the  Brighi"  {Arnason,  p,  251) ; 
such  is  the  case  also  in  Nos.  283,  289,  290.  291.  Id  the  remaining  stories  of 
this  type  the  bride  has  various  motives  for  nut  attending  the  marriage  ceremony : 
in  No.  284  .she  is  afraid  to  ride  a  res'ive  horse;  in  No.  292  the  wedding- 
drejis  does  not  fit  her  ;  in  Nos.  293  and  303  she  is  in  love  with  someone  else ; 
in  No.  294  she  is  shy  of  her  ugliness  ;  in  No.  299  the  bride  is  a  sorceress* 
therefore  cannot  enter  a  church  ;  and  in  No.  302  she  is  ill. 

See  uotc  31. 

(P.  1 78. )  Miss  Busk  refers  to  another  stepmother  story.  Widower  has  boy 
and  girl :  their  teacher  insists  on  marrying  him.  She  turns  clilldren  out ;  boy 
is  made  slave  of  a  witch,  and  comes  at  last  out  of  many  adventures.  Girl  gets 
taken  into  brig-nd's  cave,  and  goes  through  adventures,  one  of  which  being 
that  the  witch  gives  her  the  appearance  of  death,  and  shuts  her  up  in  a  box. 
Hunting  prince  finds  her  and  the  means  of  restoring  her,  and  marries  her. 

The  wonder-working  cow  may  find  its  prototype  in  Sabalo*  the  heavenly 
cow  of  the  Ramayana  (see  Sagas  from  ikt  Far  East^  pp.  402-3  ;  Bttskt  /".-Z,  i?,, 
p.  38). 

16. 

(P.  186.)  In  Nn.  58  (Kolberg)  the  stepmother  inquires  of  her  mirror  who 
is  fairest  ;  in  No.  155  (Coraz2ini)she  asks  the  sun.  Compare  similar  incidents 
in  Arnason,  p.  403,  "  The  Story  of  Vilfridr  Fairer-than-Vala"  ;  Ceitii  Mag,^ 
xiii,  p.  213,  *' Gold-tree  and  Silver-tree";  Giinski,  i,  149  ;  Gonzenbach,  ii, 
206;  Grimm,  No.  53,  "Little  Snow-White'\  and  variants,  i,  406;  Hahn^ 
No.  103;  Maurcr,  p.  280;  Mila,  p.  184;  Pedroso,  Portngneu  F.  TdtSy 
No.  I,  "The  Vain  Queen"  ;  Schneller,  No,  23  ;  Schoti.  No.  5  ;  Wolf,  p.  46. 
See  Mr.  Nutt's  paper  on  "  The  Lai  of  Eliduc  and  the  Marchen  of  Little  Snow- 
White",  Folk-Ij)rey  iii,  pp.  26  flf. 

In  No.  286  heroine's  corpse  comet  tnto  the  prince's  possession,  as  in   No. 
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331,  and  is  resuscitated  in  a  similar  manner.  Compare  Mias  Busk's  story 
cited  in  the  preceding  note.  References  to  the  very  numerous  insunces  of 
rtsuidtaticm  in  folktales  are  not  added  here,  as  the  incident  occors  but  tardy 
in  stories  belonging  to  the  Cinderella  group. 


17. 

(P.  187.)  In  the  rollovring  stories  a  pin  sinck  in  the  head  cnuses  iransTor- 
mation  into  a  bird  :  Bachon,  La  GrKe  Contmmtait  et  ia*^hr^,  p.  263  ;  tfiiplL, 
F.-L.  /*.,  Kos.  2,  3;  Coi»qiiHn.  ii,  358:  Of«n<,  p.  341  ;  DwiItq.  ii,  191  ft".  \ 
Finam«?e  [Ahhruz.),  \o.  50;  P.-L.  fS^ual,  iii,  290,  "The  Black  Wi^man 
and  the  Turtle  Dove"  (Chilian  Pup,  Talc);  vj,  i^^^;  "Tlie  Three  Lenwmi" 
(Hungarian  tale);  Legrand,  p.  M40  ( =  Huchon) ;  Lnrcl-,  IJgtn<Uf^  i*,  303; 
Riviere,  p.  53;  Stokey,  No.  2;  La  Tradition^  iii,  I2t  366.  In  an  AbyMiniso 
tale  (Reiniscfae,  Die  Nuba  Sprache^  Vienna,  1879,  i«  321),  a  nug^cian  plurgcs 
enchanted  needles  into  the  heads  of  seven  brothers,  transformiitg  tbeni  (o 
bulls.  When  the  pin  is  withdrawn  from  the  bull's  hide,  in  *'  The  Red  BuJl  cf 
Norroway",  he  becomes  a  han'^some  prince. 

In  No.  17  the  old  woman  iransforms  the  heroine  into  a  bird  whilst  dre»iB{ 
her  hair. 

(P.  191.}  For  incident  of  "Forbidden  Chamber",  cf.  Amason,  pp.  503, 
534:  Asbjomwn,  i,  86;  Busk,  F.L.  A\,  "The  Dark  King,*'  j..  100: 
Campbell,  i,  265-275,  No.  41  ;  Cowjuin,  i,  133  ff. ;  Dasent,  "  The  Lasiac 
and  her  Godmother,"  p.  189,  '*Thc  Widow'*  Son,"  p.  3tl  (3rd  «d,); 
F.-L.  Hfc,  iv,  152  ;  F.-L.  Journol^  iii,  193-242  (HartUnd  on  •*  ForbkM«tt 
Chimber")  ;  ihid.,  v,  1 12-124  (Kirby  on  "  Forbidden  Doors  of  the  ThMUsand 
and  One  N>ghis") ;  GtrmaMia^  1S70,  No.  6 ;  Grimm,  Nos.  3*  6,  46,  ami  see 
H  364,  ii,  509;  Gypsy -iore /tmntal^  i,  26  ( Kouroani.nn  talc);  Hahn,  ii,  197, 
and  Nos.  15,  45,  68;  A't//ta-san'tmfp»ra,  iii,  223;  L«ng,  /^  -V»'*^.v.\tV, 
Paris,    1886;    Mmaef,    /ttUiifitia   Shit^i  y    I^grtniyy    No.   46;    / 

No.  36;  Prym  and  .Socin,  No.  5S  ;  RtUton,98-loo;  AoHmatutm  /    .    ,    , 

p.  27 :  Schnelier,  No.  20 ;  Stokes,  No.  24 ;  Tunau  Fairy  TaLes^  Nu.  7 
(tabulated  in  F.L,  /.,  ti,  lS6);  Widi-A-makt  Storia^  p.  14;  Wolf,  iMttstJU 
//auswdn/ieM,  fio.  19.  "Blue-Beard"  and  variAuis.  Compare  Psyihc's 
curiosity  in  opening  the  pyx. 

See  No,  297  of  this  collection. 

19. 

(P.  192.)  With  ihc  wishing-box  in  No-.  34,  224,  and  279,  compare 
wishing-pijK  in  No«.  1 14  and  117,  X\\c  wishitij^  tirfitn  \n'S%%%,  iioaml  160^ 
the  n/t^  in  No.  190,  the  ^1// in  No.  197,  \hc  sweni  m  Nn.  26S,  the  a'iiijlM^ 
^ggj  in  No.  309,  the  wisAinx-f>tff  in  Ni..  324.  the  w^;-//  wAips  in  No.  336, 
the  taU^mam  in  No.  328,  an  I  the  ianrcK  which  gram*  every  wish,  in  N 
Similar  iali.-imans  are  found  in  ihc  following  stones  :  Am.  F.I^  Jour 
270;  Busk.  F.L.  A*.,  pp.  3>.  <46  54t  i29,  13«  (hum).  143  (w«no),  ijs 
(ring),  160  ff.  (lantern);  Campbell,  il.  293  303;  Clouston,  i,  314  fT.,  "AJad. 
din's  Wonderful    Lamp";    Cosqain,    i,    121,   "La  Boarae,   le  SifHet,  et  le 
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Chapeau,"  and  vamnts  ;  ii,  )-8,  'M.' I  lomme  dc  Fer,"  and  variants  (candle) ; 
ii,    80  (wbre) ;     284  (violin)  ;  307,   **  La  Baguette  Merveilleuse"  ;   Dasent, 
"  Three  Princciscs  of  Whitcland"  (ring),  p.  1S4 ;  Soria  Moria  Castle,"  p.  403; 
Dozoii,    No.    [I  ;    Folk-lori    Rer.^  iv,    142,    Portnguesc   story  (devil's  ear); 
F.-L,  Journal^  ii,  240,  Mod.  Gr.  story,  "The  Enchanted  Lake"  (gold  and 
silver  rods) ;  |A.,  vii,  307  ff,,  Indo-Bunnese  *lory  (nog)  ;  Gista  Rom.^  *'  Prince 
Jonathas"  ;  Gonrcnbach,  Nos.  30,   31,  32;  Grimm,    No.    116.    "The  Blue 
Light";  No.   122,   "Donkey  Cabbages"  [cloak)  ;    Groomc,  A/  Gyp^y  Tenfs^ 
p.  201,  "  fack  and  his  Golden  Snuff  box"  ;  Hahn,  variant  ol  No.  9 ;  Kennedy, 
Firtsuie  Stonci^  p.  67  ;    Fi,tiofis  of  tht  Iriih  Celts,  p.  49  ;    A/dM'tuf^n,  p.  419 
(wand)  ;  Maclnnes,   p.    347   (rod) ;  Ma&pons,    Rondallayre^  iii,  p.    58  ;  Pitrc, 
Nos.  26,  28;  Piohlc,  i,  No.   27  (purse,  trumpet,  hat,  and  mantle);  Ralston, 
p.  too;  Sa^s  from  Far  East  y  pp.  58,  133;  Sdbtllor,  Haute  Brtt.,  i,  Noi.  5, 
29;  Spaiks,  The  Decisions  of  Priiu-ess  Tkoodhamma  TVarj  (Burmese  Buddhist 
Aladdin) ;  Steeie,  Swahili  Tales,  p.  393,  No.  i  j  (ring) ;  Stckcs,  No.  23,  "  The 
Princess  who  loved  her  Father  like  Salt"  (ttun*jcwel  box  containing  seven  Uttlc 
fisiries},  and  No.  25  ;  Symingcon,  SketfHes  of  Farvr  and  Iceland,  p.  225,  "  The 
(blin's  Whiiile"  ;  Thcal,  p.  77,  and  >ee  p.   45;  Vemalcken,  pp.  62,  80; 
^cbster,  94  too,  197  ;  Wid^-Atoake St^es^  190 (box);  Wolf,  p,  16;  Zingcrle, 
II,    142.     Compaic  the  tarn-cap.  Wish's  or  Wuotan's  hat.  Pluto's  or  Orcus'* 
:imct  ("AiBo?  Kwir\,  //.,  5,  S45  ;  Mesiud,  Scut.^  227) ;  the  fairy-parse  of  For- 
'tanatuf,  and   other  wishing. gear.      For  wi'^hiDg  -puree,  -rod,   -cloth,  etc.,  see 
.Grinini,  Tent.  Alyth,^  87 1,  976,  and  see  142  fT.  on  the  personification  of  Wish, 
^olund's  armoring  brings  wealth  (sec  Rydberg,  Teut.  Mytk.^  4J2)-      With  the 
iagic  wandj  which  occurs  in  Nos.  1,  20,  21.  22,  27,  47,  55,  74,  89,  91,  96,  103, 
ro6,  107,  108,  {109),  120,  122,  124,  137,  146.  165,  184,  185,  208,  209,  230,232, 
(33,  238,  250,  252,  253,  265.  269,  28t,  compare  the  caduceus  of  Hermes :  the 
rod  of  Moses;  also  rods  used  in  divinaiion  (on  which  see  Grimm,  7*.  v1/.,  975, 
1598).     (Elisha's  staff  was  believed,  apparently,  10  possess  miraculoas  virtue, 
[though  it  proved  inoperative  in  the  hands  of  his  servant.      3  Kings,  iv,  29  sq. ) 
[There  is  a  story  of  a  wishing-staff  which  St.  Columban  gave  away  to  a  poor 
laii,   and   which  he  smashed  at  the  bidding  of  his  wife   (Adamanni    Scoti, 
Vita  S,  Columf'ae^czy).  24).     The  gods  liave  a  golden  slafT  with  which  they 
[touch  and  traiuform  :  xp^foti^  ^afiiff  ittftdaffar'  'AO^i^  {Od.^  16.  172,  456;   13. 
[429).     Circe  strikes  with  her  staff  {Od.t    to.  23S).     Skimi  threatens  with  a 
finagic  wand   {"Lay   of  SkLrni,"   C.   P,  B.,\,  III).     Shiva  has  a  miraculous 
bow,  su  has  Indra,  according  to  the  Vedas.     Apollo's  bow  carries  plague  : 
-cf.  Odin's  spear,  GOngnir,  the  hurling  of  which  brings  victory ;  and  Thor's 
[hammer,  Miulncr,  which  comes  crashing  down  as  a  thunderbolt,  and  of  itself 
Ijteturns  to  the  hand,      ("rcyr  had  a  sword  of  similar  nature  that  swung  itself. 
[Such  gear  ihc  Greeks  call  avrittaTov  (//,,  18.  376).     Mr.  Grant  Allen  con* 
Siders  the  notion  of  Thor's  hammer  to  be  derived  from  the  shape  of  the  sup- 
, posed  thunderbolt.     "Thor's  hammer  is  itself  merely  the  picture  which  our 
northern  anceslora  formed  lo  themselves,  by  compounding  the  idea  of  thunder 
'and  lightning  with  the  idea  of  the  polished  stone  hatchets  they  dug  up  among 
jthe  fields  and  meadows."     These  were  preserved  from  motives  of  superstition, 
'since  the  possession  of  a  thunderbolt  gives  one  sgmc  sort  of  hold  over  th; 
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thander-god  himself.     '*  This  U  the  lecret.  too,  oF  all  the  rinp,  lunps,  geskS  sad 

boxes,  possession  of  which  gives  a  man  power  over  fairies,  sprits, 

genii.     All  magic  proceeds  upon  tbe  prime  belief  thAt  you  must 

thing  belonging  to  the  person   you   wish   to  control,  cooscrain,  or  tajvffr** 

(Essay  on  "  Tbubderbolu",  by  Grant  Alien  :  FaJlingiM  Lkic^  ^tatiatJktrStst^^ 

pp.  137-158). 

30. 

(P.  200  ]  With  accu&atioa  ol  queen,  compare  siraiUr  mcidcnls  io  AnuuoOft 
pp.  370,  416,  429  \  Cosquin,  i,  186  ;  Crane,  p.  19  ;  Coclhn,  p.  xviil ;  Fletiry. 
p,  151  ;  Folk-hrt  Record^  i,  116,  207;  F.-L.  /fiunta!,  vi,  3S  (4jdo  ulc' ; 
Frcrc,  0.  D.  D.,  No.  4.  pp.  17-22,  54;  Gonienbach,  Si%\  Mar.,  i^  19  :  . 
No.  24  ;  Gnmm,  No.  31,  and  i,  364  ;  Guhernatis,  i,  413  ;  Kahn,  "  San,  M 
and  Morning  Star";  Karajich,  No.  33;  Leskien,  No.  46;  J/^^^7r  7'ain^ 
pp.  337,  33S ;  Piirhic,  i,  No.  36  ;  Roman  de  la  Manckme  ;  Satujaja  Tartm^'/M, 
i,  105  ;  Achiefner,  No.  12;  Schneller,  No.  50  ;  Schotr,  **  DicGuIduen  Knidrf"  e 
Sebillot,  i.  No.  15  ;  Spina-Bcy,  No.  II  ;  Slier,  "Die  vcr»andellen  Kiodcr** ; 
UMgarisehi  SagtH,  "Die  bciden  jiingsten  Kbnig<iktiider" ;  Srokcs,  Xol  xo; 
Thcal,  p.  14S;  looi  Af^ights,  "The  Envious  Si^itcr*"  ;  Veioalckeo,  pw  35,  and 
comp.  p.  33  ;  Webster,  177  ;  Zingcrle,  ii,  124. 

Compaie  the  following  story,  which  contains  also  other  incidents  conuoon  in 
Cinderella  tales : — 

JaJirhttfh  fur  rvnuxniuAr  und  etigiische  Literatur,  Leipzig.  i8£ol  Vol,  »ii, 
**  Italicnische  Miirchen",  by  Hermann  ICnust.  Pp.  3S2-84.  (A  Tnsoan 
story  from  Livomo. ) 

"Der  Konigssohn  und  die  Baijerntochtxr." 

At  his  father's  wish,  a  king's  son  sets  out  with  his  attendant  lo  seek  a  bride. 
Attendant  tries  in  vain  to  induce  master  to  notice  the  pretty  women  in  the 
town  and  neighbouring  country.  At  night  they  come  to  a  wood,  and  seek 
shelter  from  the  storm  in  a  peasant's  hut.  Peasant  receives  them  hospitably, 
and  his  wife  prepares  the  table  for  a  meal.  King's  son  inquires  for  whom  ibe 
fifth  place  is  laid,  and  learns  that  it  is  for  peaiani's  daughter,  who  is  too  sliy 
to  appear.  Dtrectty  he  sees  her,  king's  son  tells  attendant  that  she  shall  be  his 
bride.  He  asks  permission  to  carve  the  fowl,  and  gives  the  father  the  head, 
the  mother  the  carcase,  and  the  legs  and  wings  to  daughter,  whilst  he  and  his 
attendant  eat  the  flesh.*  Next  morning  he  asks  for  the  hand  of  pcasani'i 
daughter,  and  goes  home  to  his  father,  who  gives  him  fine  carriage  in  which 
to  fetch  his  bride.  The  queen  is  angry  at  the  marriage  with  a  pea^ani.  and 
through  her  intrigues  kindles  a  war  with  Spain,  knowing  that  king  and  his  son 
most  join  in  it.     On  leaving  home,  king's  son  chaises  his  wife,  ia  ihe  event  of 


*  This  incident  of  the  carving  and  significant  distribution  of  a  fowl  is  found 
in  Sacchetti's  123rd  novel,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Cloaston,  has  its  ongin 
in  a  Talroudic  »t  ry  (  ee  F!"Wiri  from  a  Ptrsian  C*init'ftt  p.  330  ;  cf.  alko 
Comparetii,  No.  43,  "  La  Kaga/.za  astula";  Legrand,  CoH/fs  pop,  Grwt^ 
No.  IV,  for  variants  of  the  same  mcidcnt. 
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her  bearing  a.  child  during  his  absence,  to  mark  it  with  some  sign  by  which  to 
know  it.  Flavia  bears  two  children,  and  niarkH  ihcm  as  bidden.  Soon  after- 
wards queen  comes  and  takes  children  away,  leaving  two  dngi  in  ihcir  place. 
When  king's  son  returns,  mother  lelUhim  hii  wife  has  borne  thu«e  two  [;uppie*, 
whereupon  he  slays  them.  But  the  sword  drops  from  his  hand  when  he  would 
slay  his  wife  also.  Queen  gives  her  over  to  two  servants  lo  be  killed.  Bui 
they  lake  pity  on  her  and  ^pare  her,  as  also  they  have  spared  her  two  children 
whom  the  queen  bad  deUvcrt:d  into  their  hands  to  sby.  They  take  her  to  the 
wood,  where  she  wanders  about,  till  she  is  met  by  a  pea^^nt,  who  takes  her  to 
)iis  faouM:.  He  has  previously  found  her  two  children  and  taken  care  of  them. 
King's  son  is  inconsolable.  Father  persuades  him  to  go  hunting.  Night 
overtakes  him.  He  enters  peasant's  botue,  finds  wife  and  children,  and  leams 
the  Trick  that  has  been  played  him.  Fetching  a  carriage  from  the  palace,  he 
takes  wife  and  children  home.  Queen  confesses  the  crime,  which  her  death 
must  atone. 

In  Dohpathos,  7th  Tale,  puppies  are  substituted  for  queen^i  children,  who  arc 
saved  by  the  servants  deputed  to  slay  them,  and  are  brought  up  by  a  philo- 
sopher. Cronus  dines  on  the  foal  which  he  was  assured  his  wife  had  just  borne, 
when  in  reality  the  child  was  Poseidon  (sec  Hesiod,  Tkeog.^  497  ;  Pausanios. 
X.  24). 

Compare  the  mytlu  in  which  a  human  ancestress  is  said  to  have  given  birth 
to  an  animal  of  the  totem  species  (see  Frazer,  Toicmism^  p.  6).  Thus  the 
snake  cUn  among  the  Moquis  of  Aritona  are  descended  from  a  woman  who 
gave  birth  to  snakes  {_'ivx,'^i3\^\V^,  Snake  Dame  of  the  Mo^ttis,  etc.^  p.  177).  The 
Bakalai  in  Wcbtcrn  Ei)uaiorial  Africa  believe  that  their  women  once  gave  birth 
to  the  toicm  animals  ;  one  woman  brought  forth  a  calf,  o'hers  a  crocodile, 
hippopotamus,  monkey,  boar,  and  nild  pig  (see  Du  Chaillu,  Exploratiom  and 
Adx^nturts  in  Eijuatorial  Africa^  p.  308;  tee  also  p.  309).  In  Samoa  the 
prawn  or  cray-tish  was  the  totem  of  one  clan  because  an  infant  of  the  clan  had 
been  changed  at  birth  into  a  number  of  prawns  or  cray-fish  {see  Turner, 
Samoa,  p.  77). 

Petiiot  tells  a  story  of  the  D<^-Rib  Indians  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  about  a 
woman  who  was  married  to  a  dog  and  bore  six  pups,  who  became  the  ancestors 
of  the  Dog* Rib  Indians  {Traditions  J adimnei  du  Canada  Nord-oual^  p.  311). 
There  is  a  similar  story  on  Vancouver  Island,  where  a  tribe  of  Indians  derives 
its  origin  from  di-gs  (see  Ameriton  J\-L,  /ourttaJ,  iv,  I4).  The  legend  is 
found  in  many  other  places.  On  the  Pacific  coast  it  extends  from  Souihern 
Oregon  to  Southern  Alaska;  Petitot  recorded  a  somewhat  similar  tale  among 
the  Hare  Indians  of  Great  Bear  Lake.  Among  the  Eskimo  of  Greenland  and 
of  Hudson  bay  is  a  legend  of  a  woman  who  married  a  dog  and  had  (en  pnps, 
five  of  whom  she  sent  inland,  where  they  became  the  ancestors  of  a  tribe  half- 
dog,  half-niun  ;  and  the  other  five  she  sent  acroj<s  the  ocean,  where  they  became 
the  ancestors  of  the  Europeans.  ....  In  Baffin-land,  the  mother  of  the  dogi  is 
the  most  important  deity  of  the  Eskimo  (see  A*n,  f.-L.J.,  iv,  16).  An  Eskimo 
song  tells  of  the  origin  of  (he  Adict  and  of  the  ^\^lite  men  from  dogs  {ihid.^  ii, 
124);  see  a'iin  Kink,  Tales  and  Ircuiitions  of  the  Eskimo^  y.  47 1  ;  Ameritan 

'aturali4t,  I&86,  p.  594  ;  Pcti(oi,  MoH^aphit  des Etqtiimmix  Tchigiit^  p.  24. 
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(A  beaver  creates  two  men,  one  the  ancestor  of  the  Eskimo^  the  other 
of  the  Bea*aniroals,  who  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Koropcans. ) 

For  aniraaJ  children  see  also  Callaway,  Z.  F,  T.,  p.  105  (crows),  aiMl  Me 
note  :  also  p.  322  (snake) ;  Cosquin,  i,  i,  *' Jean  de  rOon",  and  ranonls.  pp. 
6  ff.  ;  Crane,  p.  324-5  ;  Prym  and  Socin,  ii,  p.  258  ;  Schiefner,  No.  2  ;  Stvkes, 
No.  ta  Compare  "The  Myrtle"  in  Pfntaat^rjne ;  also  No.  19J  of  thii 
collection,  in  which  Mory  a  woman  longs  for  a  child,  **even  a  &nake";  Stok 
No.  10;  and  other  stories  cuntaining  similu  reckless  wish.  In  Benf<i 
PanUckniantra^  ii,  I44,  a  Hrahtnan's  wife,  chil(]Ies^,  at  last  bears  a  serpent. 

In  the  Prose  Edda,  Gefjon^s  nons  were  oxen ;  the  hag's  sons  were  wolves 
(sec  Mallet,  North.  Ant.,  398,  408,  and  434).  Pasiphae  was  the  mother  of 
Minotaur.  Leda's  twins  were  contained  in  two  eggs.  Compare  ihc  birth- 
story  of  Aed  Slane,  King  of  Ireland,  son  of  Diamiaid  and  Magain.  Fifst  a 
lamb,  then  a  silver-troat  were  bom,  finally  Aed  Stane. 

See  Mr.  ling's  note  on  **  Belief  in  Kinship  with  Animals",  in  his  Imirwd,  to 
Grimm's  JioHs<hold  TaUSf  Uxt ;  and  his  Marriagt  of  Cupid  and  P^cJU^  Ir  se^. 


imi 

Ives       1 
the 


21. 

(p.  304.)     Compare     Signdr     and     Brynhildr  (Siegfried  and    BninhiJdeJ 
Corpus  Poet.   BortaU^  i,  294,  303,  309,  394) — Swipday  and  Menglad — HrftU 
and    Ingigerdr    (see  Grimm,  Deuts<he  ReihtsatUrthiimer^  Gotungen,    i82S^| 
pp.    168.170) — Gormo  in  Saxo  Gramm.,  lib.    ix,    p.    179 — Tti^lan  and  Isol 
(see  "  Sir  Trislrem",  notes  to  Scott's  ed.,  1819,  p.  345) — Wolfdielrich — Oren< 
del  and  Fran  BrciJe  (Grimm,  Teut.  Myth.^  374) — Konzo  and  Fentzia  (/V«/.,| 
i,  9)— Amicus  and  Amelius  (comp.  the  story  of  The  Ravens  in  the  O.  E.  prt 
version  of  ••The  Seven  Wise  Masters").  Forfolk.la.IeparallclscLBusk,/^.-Z,  A*.,] 
"How  Cajus&c  was  Married,"  p.    162;   Campbell,  iii,  22S,  and  No.  347; 
Dflscnt,  cxxxiv,and  p.  389;  Grimm,  No.  60,  '*The  Two  Brothers*';  Gonzenbach, 
No.  40;   Gabcrnatis,  i,  330;    Maclnnes,    p.   265.      Compare    two    Cornish 
Mahinogion,  which  tell  of  King  Pwyll  {Tfue  Bardic  Museum^  Lond.,  1S012, 
pp.  17-30)  ;  the  story  of  Aladdin,  and  the  story  of  Pnnce  Sayf  el-MuIok,  jn 
Payne,  vii,  94.     See  Clouslon,  Pop.  TaUs  ami  Fiitiom,  i,  316,  fw/rf. 

22. 

(P.  204.)     "  Sea-monsters  (Sj6-skifinsli) cannot  be  killed  by  a  leadea 

bullet,  for  their  shell-coat  of  mail  and  their  demon  nature  resist  any  such  «hot  sj 
but  he  who  meets  them  is  lucky  if  he  have  a  silver  button  or  coin  at  hand  to] 
thrust  into  his  gun  ;  for  no  monster,  however  fiendish,  can  withstand  a  sUveri 
shot."     (Introductory  Essay  to  Amasoo's  Jceiaadic  TaUi,  p.  Ix,  by  Powell 
and  Magniisson.) 

For  drink  of  oblivion,  see  note  58. 


23. 

(P.  208.)     This  story  (No.  32),  like  Nos,  S,  56,  and  x  1 1 ,  opens  with  the' 
"  Hop  o*  my  Thumb"  incident,  upon  which  see  Mr.  Lang'i /Vrmw//,  p.  dv  fT. 
(In  No.   308  the  heroine,  like  the  seven  girls  in  Nq.  307,  is  deserted  by  her^ 
father;  but  they  do  not  find  their  way  home,  as  in  the  other  stories.)    Th< 
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tfuil  occurs  also  in  the  follomng :  Busk,  No.  6  ;  Denton,  "  The  Wicked 
Stepmother"  ;  Frcre,  0.  D.  Z>.,  *'Surya  Bai"  and  *'  Raksha's  Palace"  ;  FriiB, 
pp.  85,  106;  Grimra,  No.  15,  "  tlinscl  mid  Grethel"  ;  No.  116,  "The 
Blue  Light";  llalliwell.  Pop.  Tales,  "Mop  o'  my  Thumb";  Karajich, 
No.  35  ;  Magyar  Folk-tates^  p.  145,  "The  Three  Friiiccssc*"  (^No.  ill, 
Slier) ;  Pedruso,  Port,  Talis,  No.  xiv,  p.  59  ;  Pentanuroui^  v,  8,  *'  Nennillo  e 
Nmnilla"  ;  Pcrrault,  "  Lc  Petit  Poucel"  ;  Pouttuinian  Fairy  Titles, -^.^i, 
"  Handsome  is  as  Handsome  does";  Theal,  p.  120. 

With  the  device  of  ihrusiing  the  giantess  into  the  siovr,  compare  Callaway, 
pp.  16-18,  "  Uhlakanyana,"  and  p.  30 ;  Campbell,  i,  255,  328  ;  Dasent,  pp. 
12S,  220;  Grimm,  No.  15;  Hahn,  No*.  3,  95;  ii,  pp.  181,  309,  note; 
Haltricb,  No.  37;  Haupt  and  Schmaler,  ii,  172-4;  Magyar  Talesy  p.  147; 
Minacf,  Conte  Kamacn^  No.  46  ;  Pcdroso,  p.  60  ;  Radloff,  i,  31  ;  Ralston, 
pp.  165,  168;  Stccre,  Swahiii  Tales,  p.  3S0  ;  Theal,  p.  99;  WiiUAwakt 
Storks,  p.  194.  In  Nos.  56  and  lit,  it  u  the  giant  who  is  entrapped  into 
the  over. 

The  **  red-hot  poker*',  applied  as  in  the  tale,  is  orthodox  treatment  for  a 
Cyclops.  In  No.  56,  al«o,  the  giant  is  one-eyed;  bo  is  Crinnawn,  son  of 
Belore,  in  Hyde's  Haidc  the  Fire^  p.  144.  The  Tartar  giant  Depeghoi:  (eye 
on  top  of  head)  has  to  be  ftupplied  daily  by  the  Oghuzes  with  two  men  and 
6vc  hundred  sheep.  Bissaf,  the  hero,  bums  out  his  eye  with  a  red-hot  knife. 
Sindbad,  on  his  third  voyage,  punches  oat  the  eye  of  a  man-eating  giant. 
Comp.  the  story  of  Eigill  (Nilsson,  4,  33;  Miiller,  Sagenbib.^  2,  612), 
The  Laplanders  tell  of  a  giant  Sialo,  who  was  onceyed,  and  went  about  in  a 
garment  af  iron  (see  Grimm,  T.  /I/.,  p.  554), 

For  one-eyed  persons  cf.  Grimm,  Nos.  11,  130;  Stokes,  pp.  3,  36;  Widi' 
Awake  Stories y  12,  295.  In  folk-lales  it  is  generally  a  sign  of  wickedneas. 
Comp.  the  one-eyed  black  man.  Oppression,  whom  Peredur  fought  and  slew 
{Mahincgton,  p.  105).  Woden  pawned  one  of  his  eyes  to  giant  Mimi  in  the 
Brook  of  the  Weird  Sisters  for  the  precious  mead,  whence  it  comes  that  he  is 
one-eyed  (see  Snorri's  Mdda,  and  C.  P,  B.,  i,  20  DT.).  The  Greek  myth  has  a 
Jupiter  with  three  eyes.     Tbree-eyed  persons  are  common  in  folk-tales. 

Sec  note  40,  on  the  man-eating  ogre  who  smells  human  flesh. 


(P.  2T0.)  The  ^/f/itf^-^jr  and  the //iV^'/ttrCiidJ^r  incidents  recur  in  Nos. 
I$6.  H*.  17:1,  ^9.  iK^,  21/6,  362,  »^7.  Also  in  Hahn's  No.  19,  "  Der 
Hundiikopf." 

In  a  story  from  Karajich's  Collection  (Krauss,  Sagen  und Mar.  der  SUdslawny 
ii,  290,  No.  129],  the  imprisoned  hero  breaks  through  the  partition  at  night 
into  the  princes&'«  room,  and,  whilst  she  steeps,  eats  the  foud  and  chantjes  the 
position  of  the  candles.  This  is  parallel  with  the  incident  in  the  Cinderella 
tales. 

25. 

(P.  216.)  For  instances  of  the  fxtertuil  soul  in  folk-tales,  cf.  Amason, 
456,    518    (life-egg    of   the    two    trolls);     Asbjomsea    og     Moe,    Norsk$ 
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f^iJtttventyr,   No«.    36,  70;    A.    lUstian,   Du    VoUtwr  dti  iitHcJktm    Atitm^ 
iv,  340;  Busk,  F.'L.   /f.,    164,    16S;  C«inpb«il.  i,   10,  80:  C»v    *        ■    ' 

notagiuhe   VorUiun^n  iihtr  tiu   aitaisthfn    V\yiker^  p.  173;    f'ittr: 
^^Jiy^  V'  1^^  (s lory  of  a  giani  whu  ktyi  his  koul  in  a  iwelve-hcu  , 

which  he  earned  in  a  bajj  ai  he  lodc  on  hor&cback)  ;  Clouston,  /V/  j' 

/•ifiumSi  i,  347  ff.  ;  -*/  Group  oj  Hasftm  Komtiniti  *ind  Stories^  p.  30  ;  Lo»quut« 
>.  173  ff. ;  Coi,  Aiyan  Afytk.,  li,  36,  330;  UaAcot,  "  The  Oiaol  who  hart  no 
Heart  in  his  Bix^y,"  p.  55;  Talts  /rem  the  Fjtld,  p.  229  ;  D4y,  Lai  Bchari, 
Fotk-tatcs  of  bingckt^  pp.  i,  85,  117,  lai,  189,  253;  Dietrich,  Russian  /'a/. 
TaUs,  p.  23;  Uozon,  p.  132;  Folk-hn  A*ef.,  i  i,  320  (in  kkcin  of  nllc) ; 
Ft.  jourfta/,  ii,  289  ff.,  **The  Philosophy  of  Punchkin,"  by  Ed.  Clodd  i 
Frere,  O.  D.  D.,  "Puoehkin,"  p.  12.  *•  Sodewa  Bai,  "  *' Chundum  Rajah," 
••  Truth's  Triumph,"  p.  233  :  *'  Wandetirg^  of  \'icram  Maharajah"  ;  Gunxco- 
bach.  No.  16,  andii,  215  ;  tiaiing  Gould »  Curimti  Mytki^  ii,  299-302  [a  Sit:>ciian 
tale  about  mvco  robtiers  whose  hearts  were  hang  ap  on  p^$*  and  arc  stolen  by 
a  captive  swan-cnaiden,  on  which  condtliou  her  dress  Unrtnrned  to  her  by  the 
Saoujed  who  had  taken  posses&ion  of  ii.  He  sma&hfis  six  hearts,  and  makes 
the  seventh  lubbcr  deliver  up  his  old  mother's  sou),  and  then  kills  him  sUo) : 
Gubetnatis,  Z.  il/.,  i,  168;  Habn,  i^  1S7,  217:  ii.  23,  204,  215,  260,  27Sf 
282,  294;  HaUrich,  No.  34,  p.  149;  InH.  Atiliijttary  (1S72),  i,  117.  171, 
and  (i8H5h  P-  250  ;  Janiie»on,  Dili,  of  the  S<ottisk  Laugua^^i.  t*.  "Vole"; 
Kirby,  New  Arabian  Nights,  "Joadar  of  Cairo  and  Mahmood  of  Tunis"; 
Knowles,  Folk-taUs  of  Kashmir^  pp.  42,  49,  73.  1341  382;  Kraoss,  i,  16S, 
No.  34;  Lane,  Arabian  Nights,  iii,  316,  "  Scyf-d-Mulook"  ;  Leimcr,  7TU 
l^ngttagts  ami  Races  of  Dardistan^  p.  9  ;  Legrand,  p.  191  ;  Luzcl,  i,  445-<> ; 
Magyar  FolktaUi,  pp.  Z05,  326,  373,  400 ;  Mannhardr,  CermaMis*hf  My/A^n, 
p.  592;  Maspero,  Contes  pop.  dt  f£gyptt  artci^tiMe,  p.  5  *f-«  **  The  T»u 
Brothers"  (written  down  in  the  reign  nf  Rsmeses  U,  circa  1300  B.c)  ; 
Mijatovics,  Serbian  folk-lore  (Denton,  p.  172);  Mu  Itnhoff,  p.  404  ;  Peata- 
merong^  ii,  p.  60  (Liehrecbt) ;  RadlolT,  Proben  dir  VQlksHttfratHr  dtr 
tiirkischcM  StUmme  Sud-Sibiriem^  i,  345;  ii,  237.  53 1  ;  »*.  88;  Ralston, 
Ji.  F,  T.y  '*  Koshchei  the  Deaiblefs,"  p.  103,  and  pp.  109,  1 13.  II4  :  Rivtei«, 
Ctmtes  A'afiy/eSt  p.  191  ;  Schiefner,  llelde.nsagen  drr  Mintissinscken  'Jatartn^ 
pp.  toS-ii2,  172-176,  189-193,  360-364,  384,  390,  ff.  :  Sagas  from  thf  Fdr 
East,  p.  130,  '*  Bright  IntcUcci";  Schott,  *'  Uehcr  die  Sage  vnu  Gc»er  Chan," 
AhhanMuHgen  d.  Kmigl.  Aktui.  d.  IVissensch.  zu  Berlin,  1851,  p.  269; 
S^billot,  Naute  Brcfagm:,  p.  63  ;  Spilta-Itcy,  No.  2,  p.  12  ;  Stokes,  *'  Bnve 
Hiralalbft5{l,"  "The  Demon  and  the  King's  Son,"  pp.  5S,  187  ;  Stnickerjan, 
Aberglauhc  undSagen,  Oldenburg,  ii,  306;  Sundt-rmann,  Alfgrmrine  Miss 
Zeitsehrift,  %\  (1884),  p.  453,  "Die  InscI  Nias"  ;  WeUtcr,  p.  Sj  ;  M-'m 
Awake  Sfari^s,  pp.  52,  58,  64,  S3  ;  Wilken,  De  Gids,  18S8,  No.  5,  p.  6  (of 
the  separate  reprini),  *' De  Simsonsage"  (a  Malay  poem);  Wolf,  No.  20, 
p.  87  ;  Wraliilaw,  p.  225. 

Compare  the  story  of  Meleager  and  the  6re-brand  (Apollodorus,  t,  8  ;  Dio- 
doru«,  iv,  34;  Pausari'c,  x,  31,  4;  Aeschyhi*,  Charph.,  6cJ4.  fi\  :  the  fata] 
bair  on  the  hca<l  uf  Nisus  (ApoUo^lurus,  iii,  15,  8  ;  Ac«chyli»i  ChoepA,,  612  ; 
Pausanias,  i,  19,  4).     According  to  TzcUcs  (SchoL  om   LyivphroUt  650),  not 
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^■tBe  life,  but  the  itrength  of  Nisus  was  in  hia  hair  (compare  the  Samson  story, 
Judges,  xvi,  4-20).  According  to  Hyginus  [Fah.  igS),  Nisua  was  destined  10 
reign  only  so  long  as  he  kept  the  paT>Ic  lock  on  his  head,     Poseidon  made 

•  Pterelaus  immortal  by  giving  him  a  golden  hair  on  his  head.  His  daughter 
fell  in  love  wiih  Amphitrjon,  the  enemy  of  Pteiclaus,  and  killed  her  father  by 
pulling  out  the  golden  hair  ( Apolludorus,  ii,  4,  §35,  7).  Sylvia,  wife  of 
Septimius  Marcello;,  bore  a  &on  to  the  god  Mars,  who  bound  up  Iht*  fate  of 
jthe  child  in  a  spear  (Plutarch,  ParalhUt^  a6).     Sec  Frazer,  The  Gotden  Bought 

The  nearest  appioach  to  tales  simdar  to  these  in  the  Buddhist  Birih-storits 

[is  in  one  or  two  isolated  cases,  when  the  Karma  of  a  human  being  is  spoken 

>f  as   immcdtately   transferred   to  an   animal.      (Sec  Mr.  Clodd's  Myths  auH 

^reatm,  and  Mr.  Kruer'a  Galdtn  Bouj^h,  for  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  ihe 

''Jubject  of  the  external  soul).     Compare  the  Annamite  stories  (No*.  68,  69,  of 

this  collection]  in  which  the  life  of  the  heroine  is  successively  transferred  to  a 

turtle,   a   bamboo-^hool,   a  bird,   a   tree,   cic.     There  are  simdar  incidents  in 

^^0.  231.     The  Zani  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  Maquis,  believe 

[in  ihe  transmigration  of  human  souls  into  the   bodies  of  turtles.     Sec  "My 

kdvenlurcs  in  ZuRi,"  by  Mr.  Gushing,  in  The  Century^  May  1883,  p.  45  ff. ; 

Schoolctaft,  Indian  Trihcs^  iv,  86  ;    Kourke,   Snakt-Dame  of  the  Ahquis  of 

Anz4nia,  pp.  116  ff.,  334  ff.,  and  Frazer,  op.  nt.^  ii,  99. 

Many  people  believe  that  a  portrait  contains  the  soul  of  the  [wreon  portrayed. 
Thus  (he  Canelos  Indians  of  S.  America  think  their  soul  is  carried  away  in 
their  picture  (Simson,  "Notes  on  the  Jtvaros  and  Canelos  Indiana,"  fouryi. 
Anthrop.  Imt.^  ii,  392).  When  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson  iricd,  to  photograph 
.tome  of  the  Wa-tei'.a  in  EUst  Africa,  they  imagined  he  was  trying  to  get 
possession  of  their  souls  (Thomson,  Through  Masai  Land^  p.  86}.  An  Indian 
refused  to  let  himbcif  be  drawn,  believing  it  would  cause  bis  death  (Maximilian 
;Fiinz  zu  W.ed,  Keis£  in  das  Jnmrt.  Nord-Amerika^  i,  417  ;  see  also  ii,  I66). 
[Some  old  women  in  the  Greek  island  of  Carpatbus  were  very  angry  at  being 
Irawn,  fearing  they  would  in  consequence  die  (Bhtkwoods  Magaziuf,  Feb. 
'SS86,  p.  235).  Some  people  in  Russia  object  to  having  their  silhouettes 
[taken  lest  they  die  (Ralston,  i^f7»^  af /h^  Russian  Piople,  p.  117).  Persons 
jin  ihe  \Ve>l  uf  Scotland  refuse  to  have  their  likenesses  taken  (James 
[Napier,  j^tf//--/<7n: ;  jr,  Superstitious  Beliefs  in  the  W.  of  Scotiand^  p.  142  ;  and 
.cf.  Kw^izt^  Ethnographiiihe  Parali<Un  undVergUicht^  Leipzig,  18S9,  p.  I  SIT.). 
[See  Fra/er,  i.  14S-9.  Allied  to  this  belief  is  the  practice  of  pricking  ihe 
i Waxen  figure  of  unt's  enemy. 

Compare  the  story  in  Sthimpf  und  Ermt,  cap.  273  (from  the  Gfsta  K'oman- 
um).  Sticking  needles  into  a  wax  tignre  occurs  in  KcmbU  s  CAar/tr,  Prrf., 
i^  Ix,  and  in  a  story  in  Miillenhoff,  p.  233.  Magic  figuies  can  also  be  baked 
of  dough  or  lime,  and  wiought  out  of  metal  (see  Grimm,  T.  J/..  1092).  In 
I  Pulct's  .IAtt^m/^,  21,  73,  a  witch's  vitality  is  bound  up  with  a  wax  figure. 
^^When  Malagtgi  melts  it  at  a  slow  fire,  she  dwindles  away.  This  kind  of 
^Bcnnjuripg  is  found  in  Ovid  {.4ffior.,  tii,  7,  29),  Comp.  Horace,  Epod.^  17,  76. 
^BTIieucritu»,  2.  2S,  has  the  wax-melting.  In  VugU,  Ed.^  S,  74  ^'V-i  a  niftiiic 
^Hfi^urc  bcems  to  be  made  of  lime  and  wax. 
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In  evidence  of  the  belief  (at  least  on  the  part  of  a  hypootiicd  '■ 

tmnsference  of  sensibility  from  the  hnm&n    body   to  An   ti 
maf  refer  to  the  recent  (Oct.   1S92)  experioients  in  hypnotim 
the  Charitc  Hospital  by  Dr.  L.uy«.      He  has  been  able  I0 
sensibility  into  a  tumbler  of  water,   which   retains  it  for  a 
If  the  water  '1%  Hrunk  before  rhe  uiisibUity  is   exhau<«red   the 
not  witnessed  the  occurrence)  falls  into  a  deadly  swoon.     Alto, 
toucbe<I  the  hypnotised  person  starts  as  if  in  pain.       I>r.   Lays  «i 
confirm  the  discovery  made  by  Colonel  Koche,    Administrator 
Polytechniqne,  who  found  that  il  was  pos>sible  lo  transfer  the 
hypnotised  person  to  the  negative  of  a  photO|^raph  of  the  *ul 
only  felt,  but  showed  fci^^ns  of,  any  mark  made  on  the  ne^iive. 
on  the  n^ative — previously  charged  with  sensibility — caups 
of  a  similar  mark  on  the  subject,  etc,  etc.     One  would  like  lo 
upon  the  subject  of  throwing  the  negative  into  the  6re, 


36. 

(P.  221.)     Grimm  gives  the  following  variants  (i,  364) 
is  without  the  introduction  wherein  the  dying  mother  promises  Td 
cliitd,  but  begins  at  once  with  the  unhappy  life  of  the  stepchild. 
too,  is  different.     After  Cinderella  has  lived  happily  with  the  Mi 
year,  he  travels  away,  leaving  her  the  keys  of  all  the  rooms.     The 
persuades  her  lo  open  the  forbidden  room,  wherein  they  find  a  « 
Into  this  the  wicked  sister  throws  her  after  the  birth  of  herson,  I 
place  in  bed.     But  the  sentries  bear  the  queen's  cries,  and  save 
wicked  sister  is  punished. 

In  a  variant  from  MccklcnbuTg,  Aschenputtel  has  become  qoi 
taken   her  stepmother,  who  is  a  witch,  and  her  wickc<l  s 
her.     When  she  gives  birth  lo  a  son  they  lay  a  dog  beside  her, 
child  to  a  gardener,  who  is  to  kill  if.     They  do  the  same  a  s«c( 
the  king  says  nothing.     The  third  time  they  give  the  queen  an4 
the  gaidener  to  be  slain  ;  but  he  lakcs  them  into  a  cave  in  the 
chilli  is  reared  on  hind's  milk,  and  grows  up  wild,  with  long  haj 
herb«  in  the  forest  for  his  moiher.     One  day  he  goes  to  the 
the  king  about  his  beautiful  mother.     King  goes  to  the  forest 
wife,  and  takes  her  home.     On  the  way  they  meet    two   goldeo-hai 
whom  the  gardener  has  spared  and  brought  up  in  his  own  ho 
reveals  that  they  ate  king's  children.     Witch  and  her  daughter 

In  a  story  from  Padcrbom,  a  l>cautiful  countess  has  a  rose 
a  snowball  in  the  other,  an<l  wishes  for  a  child  as  red  as  the  rose 
as  the  snow.    She  has  her  wish.    The  nurse  one  day  pushes  her 
and  pretends  the  countess  has  ihrowu  herself  nut.      She  ens; 
and  he  marries  her.     She  bears  two  daughters,  and  the  red  a 
child  must  serve  as  scullion.     She  has  no  clothes,  and  may  noc 
She  weeps  on  mother's  grave,  and  mother  gives  her  a  key  to  opeu 
wherein  she  Bnds  clothes,  soap  for  washing  hcntelf,  and  a  pra 
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count  sees  her,  and  smears  the  church  threshold  with  pitch.  Alt  ends  in  the 
usual  way. 

A  variant  from  Zittau  is  given  in  BiischinE's  Woihfntlihe  Ntuhrichtfit,  i, 
139.  Aschenpultel  is  a  miller's  daughter,  and  is  not  allowed  to  go  to  church. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  it,  except  that,  instead  of  a  dove,  a  dog  betrays  the 
false  bride  and  reveals  the  true. 

In  Lnw-Gerroan  we  find  A^kenpiiUer^  Asktnboil^  and  AskenbSui  {Bremtr 
IVorferfi.,  i,  29,  30).  In  Hol*tein»  according  to  Schiitw,  AuheHfisetkctt  is 
derived  from  piiseln^  to  seek  laboriously  (up,  for  in>>tance,  the  peas  among 
the  ashes).  Sudelsodelktn.  from  solen^  sudfln^  because  it  must  be  dr- 
stroyed  in  the  dirt  In  Pomerania,  AscMpuk  signifies  a  dirty  kilchcn- 
ma'd  (Dahnen).  The  Hessian  dinlect  corroborates  this  (see  Estoi's  Upprr. 
Htssian  Dictionary) :  Asih^nputiiUl^  an  insignificant,  dirty  girl.  The  High- 
German  \%  AiihcttbrixitL  In  Swabia  we  find  Aschtngriitd^  Asfh^HgrutUlf 
Atst km^ use/  {Schmxd,  Scktvdi'.  li'oticrfi.^  29),  In  Danish  and  Swedish  it  is 
Asjk£sis,  from  blowing  the  ashes.  In  Jamieson,  see  Assiitpgi,  Askypet^  Ashif* 
paltiey  a  neglected  child  employed  in  the  lowest  kitchen  work.  In  Polish, 
Kopciuszek^  from  kopti,  soot,  smoke. 

Oberlin  gives  a  passage  from  Aahenprodcl^  in  which  a  servant  b?ars  this 
name  :  and  Seller  von  Keisersbeig  calls  a  despised  kitchen-boy  an  Esch<-n- 
^uiA-/,  and  saySf  *'  how  an  tCschengriidel  has  everything  to  do,"  Hrosameu^ 
folio  79rt.  Tauler,  in  the  Medulla  anitnae^  says,  "  I,  thy  stable-boy,  and  poor 
Aschcnbaltz."  Lulhcr,  in  the  TahU-ialk^  i,  16,  says,  "Cain,  the  godless 
reprobate,  is  one  of  the  powerful  ones  of  earth,  but  the  pious  and  god-fearing 
Abel  has  to  be  the  submissive  Aschenbrodel — nay,  even  his  servant,  and  t>e 
oppressed."  In  Agricola,  No.  515,  occurs,  "  Does  there  remain  anywhere 
an  Aschcnbrodcl  of  whom  no  one  has  thought  ?"  No.  594,  "Jacob,  the 
Abchenbiodcl,  the  spoiled  boy."  In  Eyering,  2,  342,  is  "  punr  Aschcnwcdcl". 
Verelius,  in  the  notes  to  the  Golkrtki  Sa^<i,  p.  70,  speaks  of  ihc  Volks  Saga, 
"  huru  Askisisen  sick  Konmi^dottren  til  Aus/ru,"  which  also  treats  of  a  yoalh 
who  was  kitchea-bny,  and  won  the  king'n  daughter.  The  proverbs  also,  Sifia 
hema  i  askit^  I'^itt  W"  kaltur  1  hreise  umi  i'j^ta  vui  antcn,  apply  for  the 
most  part  to  kings*  sons,  in  the  tVilkitiasa^v,  cap.  91,  of  Thctlcifr,  and  in  the 
KefssoffC  (cap.  9,  of  the  Cothnks  Sa^i)^  from  which  Verelius  wishes  to  derive 
oil  the  others.  Wcarc  likewise  reminded  of  Ulrich  von  ThQrheim's  5/dr^('r 
Kentutuart^  who  must  also  have  first  been  a  scullion  ;  likewise  of  .Mexiuis, 
who  lived  under  the  stairs  in  his  fathers  royal  bouse,  like  a  drudge.  Vide 
Gorres,  Meisterlitdit\  p.  302. 

It  was  a  very  ancient  custom  that  those  who  were  unhappy  should  scat 
themselves  amongst  the  ashes.  Odysseus  who,  as  a  stranger  entreating  help, 
had  spoken  with  Alkinoiis.  thus  seated  himself  humbly  in  the  ashes  on  the 
hearth,  and  was  then  brought  forth  and  set  in  a  high  place  (7,  153,  1 69  ; 
compare  11.  191). 

Gudrun,  in  her  misfortunes,  has  to  become  an  Aschcnbrodel ;  although  a 
queen,  she  has  to  clean  the  hearth,  and  wipe  up  the  dost  with  her  hair,  or 
else  she  is  beaten. 
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(P.  235.)    In  a  variant  from  Paderborn  (Grimm,   i,   439)  tl 
tbe  uianile  of  all  kirHit  of  fur— on  which  moss,  or  whatever  e 
up  in  the  forest,  is  sewn— over  ihe  ihrec  bright  dres^^cs,  and 
fo-esU     For  fear  of  wild  beasts  *hc  climb*,  up  a  high  tree.      So 
fetching  wood  for  the  king's  cour',  cut  down  ihc  tree   in   which 
ktill  sleeping  ;  but  it  falls  slowly  and  she  is  not  hurt.      She  walfi 
hut  they  are  kind  to  her.  and  take  her  in  the  wood-care  to  the 
serves  in  kitchen.     As  she  ha^  made  some  very  grxxi   soup,  the 
her  ;  he  admires  her,  and  makes  her  comb  his  hair.      One  daj 
thus  employed,  he  spies  her  »hinint[  star-i^reu  through  the  ali 
which  he  lears  off. 

In  another  version,  from  Paderborn,   Allcrleirauh  pretends 
The  king  strikes  her  with  a  whip,  tearing  the  fur- mantle,  and 
lahines  through  it.     The  punishment  of  the  father  follows  in  botl 
himself  has  to  pronounce  the  sentence  that  he  no  longer  deserve 

In  fourth  story,  Allerleirauh  is  driven  away  by  her  atepntol 
forei^^n  prince  has  (^iven  a  belrolhal-ring  to  her  and  not  to  tht 
daughter.  Aftcrwsrds  Allerleirauh  arrives  at  the  court  of 
menial  work,  and  cleans  his  sboei,  but  is  discovered  lbroii| 
betrothal-ring  amnne  the  white  bread,  as  in  another  saga  it  is  pn 
broth  (Musiius,  2.  iSK). 

When  the  king  will  marry  no  girl  whose  hair  is  not  like  thi 
queen,  wc  are  reminded  of  an  incident  in  the  Fiiriiisckt  S^ 
bereaved  king  will  marry  no  one  whom  tbe  dead  queco's  clothe 

28. 
(P.  324.)     Grimm  says  this  story  is  told  on  the  Khine  of  eigli 
hiving  one  eye  more  than  the  other.     Two-eyes  is  the  Cind 
wise- woman  who  lakes  pity  on  her  sufferinjcs  is  probably   her 
mother.     There  is  the  tree  from  which  gold  and  silver   is   s 
wooer  whose  request  can  only  be  granted  by  the  true  bride. 

29. 

(P.  225.)     "For  i^inUn  apples^  see  Campbell,  Ixxxii  ff.  ;   Das 
92,  155.  363;   F.  L.   /?€<:,   ii,    180,    *'Coin-Eda,   or   the  Gol 
Lough  Krnc"  ;  F.-L.  Jottrnal^  vi,  252  AT.  ;  Geita  Romanorum^  c 
Grimm,   Nos.    17,   29.   53.   57.    121.    130,    136;   Groome,    In 
p.   299  ff.;    Gyp*y- lore  Journal y   i,  29;    Ralston,  pp.    172, 
"The  Wonderful  Hares";  and  compare  Nn*.   227,   230,    232.    I3< 
249.     The  prince  throws  a  goMcn  apple  into  the  heroin*''*   lap  u 
Skimi   offers  eleven   all  jjolden  apples   to   Gerda  in   the 
{Corptts  P,  JionaU   i,  III).      Milanion   delayed  Atalanta   w^ 
apples. 

30- 

(P.  226.)  The  pearl  is  made,  in  the  myth,  to  spring  oat  of 
Eve's  tears,  like  Frigg's  tears,  are  pearls  in  water,  nuggeta  of  gol 
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Car/>tti  Pott.  Borcntt,  «,  cvi).  Wainiun<iincn's  tears  arc  pearls  (sec  Kntewata^ 
Kune  22).  So  are  ihe  tears  of  ibe  Chinese  merman  {see  F.i..  /oumal,  vit, 
319)-  Accordii.g  to  Sicilian  popular  tradition,  ihe  tears  orunbaptised  children 
turn  to  pearls  when  poured  inlo  the  sea  by  the  angel  who  has  collected  them 
(Pitri?,  F.L.  /.,  vii,  326). 

In  a  tale  from  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  published  in  Russian  by  Mina^f 
<No.  3j),  a  princos  weeps  pearls  (she  also  laughs  rubies,  hce  note  51).  Cf. 
CavaJlius,  p.  142;  Chodzko,  p.  315;  Glinski,  iii,  97;  Karajich,  No.  35; 
Stoktf ,  No.  2. 

There  are  tears  of  gold  in  the  story  of  Mardol  (see  Arn^ison,  p.  437,  and 
Maurer,  ^fod,  luUmiii:  Pop,  Ta/^s)  and  in  the  story  of  the  Jealous  SiMers 
(/oof  A'ighis),  Cf.  Gerle,  Voiksm.  tUr  Be-kmen,  No.  5  ;  *pitta-Bey, 
N*».  tl;  Schicfner,  No.  12;  and  i-ce  RydbL-rg,  7V«/.  Afytk  ,  p.  564. 
Not  only  do  Kreyja's  tears  turn  into  drops  of  gold  (Grimm.  Tcttt.  Myth.^ 
121S),  buta  Greek  myth  mak-s  'HhtK-rpw  arise  from  the  tears  of  Phacthon*s 
sisters,  daughters  of  the  Sun. 


31. 

(P.  231)  Among  Prof,  S.  Gruodtvig's  Unpublished  ColUctiom  are  extracts  of 
four  valiants  of  the  foregoing  stories.  In  the  first,  which  is  called  "  Rosenrod", 
the  kjuecn's  no^e  bleeds,  the  drops  falling  in  the  snow.  She  bears  ^  daughter, 
who  is  named  Rosenrud  Snehvid  (Rose-r<:d  Snow-white},  who  is  shut  up  in  a 
ttiwer  with  her  altetidan's  for  seven  years.  Only  the  princess  liv«*»  to  come  out 
wuh  her  little  dog.  and  she  becomes  a  servant  in  ncv  king's  castle.  She  takes 
bride's  place  at  wedding — the  horse  Buckbar — the  mouse-skins — the  wedding 
ring— vhe  mysterious  words,  etc.  Ttte  remaining  three  variants  differ  in  no 
respect  from  those  already  given. 

The  following  legend  is  from  J.  M.  Thiclc's  Danmark'i  FolUiasn  {1843), 
i,  p.  8  :- 

"TlIK    TOMII   OK    I  UK    TllKEfc    MaIDKNS." 

A  king  in  the  Danish  island  of  Fyen  has  three  fair  daughters  engaged  to 
three  princes,  who  are  ab«>ent  taking  part  in  the  war.  Three  giants  present 
themselves  and  woo  the  princesses,  offering  gold,  silver,  and  costly  rings.  The 
princesses  are  rniihful  to  their  lovers,  and  the  giants  go  away  in  a  rage,  threaten- 
ing to  return  soon.  King  has  a  large  mound  with  a  chamber  inside  it  made  for 
his  daughters,  and  the  place  is  covered  over  with  trees  and  shrubs.  The  giants 
return,  siny  the  king,  and  at  length  discover  the  hiding-place  of  the  princesses, 
through  the  barking  of  their  little  dog.  When  ihey  tind  that  the  giants  arc 
digging  them  out,  lirst  the  youngest  and  then  the  other  two  princesses  stab 
themselves  to  death.  To  this  day  the  bill  is  shown.  The  giants  arc  slUl  said 
to  pass  over  it  with  noise  and  fury  ;  horns  arc  sounded,  and  the  barking  of  the 
dog  is  heard  from  within  the  mound. 

Cf.  Saxo  GrammatUuiy  lib.  vii,  for  the  history  of  Sigvald  or  Sivald.  R^. 
nold  conceals  his  daughter  Gyritha  in  an  underground  chamber,  whence  she 
is  dug  out  by  Gunnerus. 

See  No«.  276,  2S3    (280,  289.  290    291.  392*  293    (294!,  299.  302,  303. 


32- 
(P.  235.)  Frequently  the  knowledge  of  birdi  latt^age  comes  of  catni  t 
while  snake»  as  in  Grimm's  No.  17;  WratisUw,  Stjcty  {S/an'^Mit)  fipii^Uiei, 
p.  2$.  Sigfred,  in  ihe  Old  Play  of  the  Wolsunps  (Corftts  /W/.  SttntaU,  i.  jqk 
like  Sigurd  in  ihr  \Ve«lem  WoUung-Liy  (C.  /I  /?.,  i,  157),  ondertUndt i^t 
birds'  Ulk  when  he  has  ta«led  the  heart  o(  the  dragon  Fafni.  la  the  ttfi  <jt 
the  Sccburg  \Drttt.  Sa/^„  No.  151)  the  serving-man  tastes  a  piece  off  a  w3wt- 
wbile  snake,  and  immedtalely  knowK  vhat  the  fowls,  duck«,  geesr,  dnro,  aW 
sparrows  in  the  yard  are  saying  of  ihe  speedy  downfall  of  the  castle.  Tlrert 
are  various  iiniilar  legends  of  submerged  c&stle«.  For  other  examples  of  the 
wisdom -giving  finh,  or  snake,  cf.  Campbell,  ii,  361,  363,  and  5*e  366,  N©.  *T 
(while  Bnake) ;  iii,  331,  No.  82  (Fionn),  and  tec  p.  297  ;  Chamber*,  TaUjti 
Sir  James  Jiamtay  ;  Chodzkn,  Chutes  des  Payians  ....  Siavts,  *'  Dicra  Z^vx 
Vlaska"  ;  Cox,  Aryan  Myth.^  i.  81  ;  Darlc^,  Mylhal.  CtJtitfue  ;  f**i-4m 
Jottmaly  vi,  399 tT.  (white  make);  Baring  Gould,  Cur,  Myths  (lS7lK2$0! 
Kennfdy,  Legendary  Futions^  p.  216,  **  Farquharthe  Physician"  ;  Afai-impm 
(Gue!:i),  ed.  1877.  pp.  471  (T.  ;  Afyiyrian  Anhaiot.  of  IVaUs ;  Raswisa 
JJeiftsffw  HetdenM^c^  t,  124 ;  S<^hillf>r,  If.  Hreta^e,  ii,  224,  526-7 ;  V»k 
Stevanoviih,  Serh'sehe  Mdrchen^  No,  3;  La  Tradition,  1889,  No.  11,3340; 
yif/sHHffa-Saga  (Camelot  Series),  pp.  64,  92. 

Pliny  Myi  (29,  4),  '*qain  et  inessc  sfrptnti  remedia  roulta  creduniur  .... 
ut  possint  avium  sertnones  intelligi."  Kassandra  the  prophetess  had  bee* 
licked  by  a  serpent,  (Sec  Tzetze*'  Argument  toLycophron's  Al^vandm;  ibo 
Eufttathins,  the  Homeric  acholia-ni's  remarks  about  Ilelenus,  brother  o( 
Kafsandra,  ad  Iliad ^  vii,  44).  Compare  the  Melampus  myth  (Apollodorw,  ii* 
9  ;  see  also  iii,  6,  for  the  story  of  Teiresias,  in  which  serpents  5gure.  Plioy.^ 
137,  throws  doubt  on  the  story  of  MeUmpus).  Michael  Scott  obtained  l» 
wisdom  by  serpents*  brec  (bngh)  ;  cf.  Inferno^  canto  xx  ;  Scoti'a  Lay  pf  Lis 
Minstrel,  canto  ii,  and  notes  in  Appcndtx.  So  in  Pliny  {//at.  Hist.,  t.  ■* 
cap.  49).  "quarum  confuso  sanguine  serpens  gignatur,  quern  quisque  edefil. 
intellecturus  sit  allium  colloquid."  According  to  a  Scolih  ssf^a,  the  middle 
piece  of  a  white  snake,  roasted  by  the  Bre,  gives  a  knowledge  of  supemaisnl 
things  to  anyone  who  shall  put  his  finger  into  the  fat  which  drops  fn>ro  it. 
(See  Grant  Stewart,  pp.  iJ2,  83.)  la  Iceland,  one  sulficicnily  tafc  way  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  birds  is  recorded  (Amason.  ca«|: 
"  Take  the  tongue  of  a  hawk,  and  put  it  in  honey  for  two  days  and  three 
nights;  place  it  then  under  your  own  tongue,  and  you  will  anderstmod  tlK 
language  of  birds.  It  must  not,  however,  be  canicd  cUewhcre  than  iiada  tihe 
tongue,  for  the  hawk  is  a  poisonous  bird." 

In  other  cases  the  knowlcHj^e  of  biids'  talk  is  acquired  by  means  of  »  lieiK 
Tbu<c,  in  the  poem  of  El(^;ast  there  occurs  a  nameless  hcrh,  which  une  iwc4 
only  put  in  the  muuth  to  understand  what  the  cocks  crow  and  the  dogsbat^ 
Villemarquc  say5,  who{:ver  accidentally  steps  on  the  golden  herb  (possibly  t)K 
mistletoe)  falls  oileep  directly,  and  understands  the  9t|>cecb  of  dogs,  wo!vts» 
and  birds  (sec  Grimm,  T.  J/.,  pp.  1207,  1683).  A  wort,  that  the  mermaid  dng 
00  the  mount  that  might  not  be  touched,  makes  whoever  eats  it  nndenttftd 
the  wild  beasts,  fowl,  and  fish  (Haupt,  Ztitsckrift,   5,  S,  9).      In   Ralston'^ 
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SoHj^  of  tkt  Rmxian  Peoplt^  p.  99,  a  fern  ciubles  one  to  understand  secret 
things.  Mr.  Frszer  says  :  "  On  Midsuminer  Kve  the  fern  is  believed  to  burst 
into  0,  wondrous  bloom.  .  . .  Whoever  ca.tchc<>  this  bloom  ....  can  make 
him]»eir  invisible,  can  understand  the  language  of  animals  and  so  forth'* 
{GokiiH  Bough,  ii,  2S6-7).  He  gives  the  following  references  :~\Vunke,  Der 
fieuische  V'olksaher^aubi^^  S  i^j  ;  Grohmann,  AhcrglaHlten  und  Gebrauihf.  aus 
Bahttununti  MHhnn,  §8673-677  ;  Gubemalin,  Mythoi.  Htt  Plantts^  ii,  144^?*  ! 
Friend,  Flowers  ami  Flower- htr^  p.  363  ;  Brand,  Fofi.  Ant.^  ',  314  ;  Vunbun, 
Beitriige  :ur  dent sc ken  .\fytkoioffu^  p.  1 33  sq.  ;  Bume  and  Jackson*  Shropshire 
Foik'lore^  p.  242  ;  cp.  Ar(h.  Rcv.y  i,  164  sq. 

In  the  storjr  of  "  The  Three  Languages"  (Grimm.  No.  33)  the  lad  was  three 
years  learning  what  the  dogs  luuk,  what  the  birds  say.  and  what  the  frogs 
croak.  Kin-the-young,  in  the  Lay  of  Righ,  learnt  the  language  of  birds  {Corpus 
r.  Hoveale,  i,  242),  Compare  No.  10  ajid  the  folIowinR  :— Iloner,  Tran- 
sytvama,  p.  372;  Day,  Foik'tales  of  Bengal^  150,  152  }  Denton,  Serbian  Folk' 
lore,  "The  Snake's  Gift";  Fleury,  Lift,  onile  Hasse-Norttuxndie,  p.  123; 
Grimm.  Household  Tales,  ii,  541  ff. ;  Gubernaltf.  Z.  Af^,  i.  152  ;  Hahn,  No.  37; 
/ltd.  Ant.,  iii,  250;  Leger,  Contes  slat-es^  No.  Ii,  p.  235:  Magyar  Folk-tale s, 
p.  301,  and  note?,  p.  421;  Naaki5,  Slavonic  Tales^  "The  Language  ol 
Animals"  ;  Payne,  Arabian  Nights,  i,  14  ;  Piohle,  A'indermnrfhen,  No.  7  ; 
Dttttsfhe  Sag(n^  i.  131  ;  Sagas  from  the  Far  East  ^  p.  3i  :  Satttjaja  TarinoUdt 
ii'.  p.  37  ;  Schreck.  N05.  3,  6 ;  Straparola,  I2ih  Night,  fable  3  ;  Talet  of  the 
Alhambni,  ** Legend  of  Pnnce  Ahmed  al  Kainer' ;  TyIo%  Prim,  Cftlt.t  i, 
190,  469;  Webster,  p.  136;  Wright,  The  Seven  Sagcs^  p.  106,  "The 
RavcDs"  ;  etc.  And  see  Philostr..  Vif,  Ap.^  i}  20yfn.  Arabian  and  Persian 
traditions  represent  Solomon  as  acquainted  with  the  language  of  beasts  and 
bird*. 

In  an  Icelandic  talc  a  bird  understands  and  speaks  the  tongue  of  men 
(Ainason,  430). 

See  note  oo  Talking  Birds, 

b 

^V    (P.  238.)    For  "  obsucles**  created  to  hinder  pursuit,  see  also  Nos,   118. 

^B]I9,  and  cf.  Am.  F.-L.  fountal,  i,  54  ;  iv,  19  (a  Samoycde  tale  ;  see  Gastrin, 

^^^Ethtiologisihe    t'orleittngrn,    p.    165)  ;   Amason,  Icelandic  Legends^  p.  521  ; 

^B^bjomsen  and  Moc,  i,  p.  86,  No.  14 ;  Asiatic  Researches^  xx  (1836^  p.  347 ; 
Athanas'ev,  i.  No.  3^  ;  Braga,  No.  6  ;  Brockhnus,  Berichte,  1861,  pp.  225-9  ; 

I       Busk,  "Filagnmata,"  No,  i,  p.  8;  Callaway,  Zulu  Tales^  pp.  51,  53.  64,  9O1 
145,  228  ;  Campbell,  i,  Uxvii-Ixxxi,  xc  ;  i,  33,  No.  2,  "Battle  of  the  Birds"  ; 

I  Carleton,  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry ;  Cosqain,  i,  133  ff.  ;  Crane, 
p.   29,   "The  Fair  Angiola"  (=Gon2enbach,  No,  53),  and  see  p.  335,  w/tf ; 

I'  Dasent,  p,  71,  "The  Mastcrmaid" ;  p.  285,  "The  Widow's  Son"  ;  p.  311, 
•' Father  Weathersky"  ;  ErdcIyiStier.  No.  4 ;  F.-L.  /oumal,  i,  235  (Mala 
ga*y),  286  (Ananci),  323  (Irith  tale,  "Grey  Norris")  j  ii,  t5  (Polish),  31 
(Malagasy^;  Frere,  O.D,  D.,  "  Truth's  Triumph*'.  50.63;  Friis,  pp.49,  58; 
Gcldart,  Mod.  Greek  Tales,  "  Slarbright  and  Birdie",  "  The  Golden  Caiket*', 
J*  The  Scab  Pate"  ;  GermoMia^  1870,  No.  6  (Lapp  talc] ;  Gonicnbacb,  Noi, 
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Sit  64;  Gbttin^Sihd  CeUkHe  An%tigt9t,  \%tz^  p.  1228  (Finnuh  tale)  ;  Cms«^ 
No.  79,  "The  Watcr-Nu"  ;  Guberaatis,  /.  M.,  i,  166,   175 :  ii,  60  ;  Hfthn, 

No.  I  ami  No.  45;  Haltricb,  No.  37;  Imbriani,  Nov.  ^^pr.,  pp^  12.  415; 
Kaiha  San'/  Sa^nrv,  bk.  vfi,  ch.  39 ;  Kennedy,  Firtsi^  St^rui,  p.  61 ; 
Kohler,  Otitnt  mW  OnitietH,  ii,  103,  107,  it2,  114:  Lang,  Cmtfim  mmj 
Myth,  pp.  88 ff..  and  Rei',  Celt.,  t  iii,  "Nicht  Noogbt  NotWng"  ;  ttgtmdi 
of  tkt  SVigwatn,  p.  61,  "  Exploits  of  Grasshopper'  ;  Leipzig  Academy% 
1861,  bk.  vii,  p.  203  €t  se^  {Sanskrit  tnle  of  Somadcva) ;  Leskien,  No.  9; 
Lewin  (Capt.).  Esercistt^  «/f.,  and  Popnlar  Ta/c/ (Calcutta,  1 874),  p,  85; 
Maclnnes,  pp.  I  ff.,  437 ;  Magyar  Folk-talti,  pp.  157  fT.  ;  MasponSa  La 
Rondallayre,  i«  41-46;  Afeluntu^  ii,  col.  214  (Samoa),  40S ;  Af^m^rtj  4t 
fAsadfmie.  de  Vienne^  vol.  xatiii  (1874).  p.  327;  Naakr,  SiavoHic  TaUs, 
**The  Wonderful  Hair"  and  *'Ivan  Krnchiua"  ;  Pedroio,  /^ort.  /^.  7ait$, 
**St.  Peter's  God  daugfatei "  ;  PtHhimerone,  "  PetroMnella",  "The  FlcA**  t 
Pitr^,  variant  of  No.  13  (tabulated  Folk-Lort,  i,  141);  RadlofT^  iii,  p.  383 
(Siberian);  Ralston,  *'Thc  Kaba  Yaga",  "  Vaiilissa  ihe  Wise;,  and  ihc 
Water  King*',  "The  King  Bear",  pp.  95*  <32.  »40.  M3.  I74;  He^ordt 
of  the  Past,  vol.  ii,  p.  142,  "Tale  of  the  Two  Broihers" ;  Romero, 
Nos.  8.  38  ;  Rink,  F.ikimo  Tales,  No.  8,  "  Two  GirU"  \  Satuia  fa  Tariwifa, 
i,  142,  151  ;  Schneller,  No.  20;  Theal,  No,  v,  '*  Sikulume,"  pp.  82,  87; 
Thorpe,  VHle-  Tide  Sterifs,  pp.  223.  295,  296 :  Toppeo,  A/vr-^/aM^ft  amt 
Masurett,  p.  146  ;  Ttam.  Asiat.  Sar.  of  Jaf^an^  vol.  «,  p-  36  ;  Vemalekem 
PP-  5O1  157:  Webatcr,  pp.  113-14.  120.  126. 

Compare  the  Jason  myth.  To  detain  ^-Eetes,  Medea  throws  behind  the 
mangled  renaains  of  her  own  brother  Apsyrioi. 

In  Turacr's  Samm  (p.  71)  we  read:  '*  Membera  of  the  leaweed  clan  ia 
Samoa,  when  they  went  to  fight  at  sea,  took  wilh  them  some  seaweed,  which 
they  threw  inlo  Ihc  sea  to  hinder  the  flight  of  the  enemy  :  if  the  enemy  tried 
to  pick  it  up  it  sank,  but  rose  igain  when  any  of  the  Seaweed  clan  paddled  up 
to  it.     See  also  p.  102,  ihid. 

In  the  "Layof  RolfKraki"  {Cmfus  Poet,  Bor.,  i,  190),  Rolf,  escaping 
from  Eadgils  (Adits).  caaU  gold  behind  him  to  delay  his  putsuert.  This  is  a 
very  common  device  with  Cinderella.  Grimm  quotes  a  Sv^nss  superstition 
anent  witches.  A  man,  wishing  to  escape  from  their  cJatche*,  must  provide 
himself  with  something  to  tempt  iheir  cupidity,  and  must  throw  it  out  bic  by 
bit  as  he  runs.     The  witches  will  stop  to  pick  it  up  {T  M.^  1079), 


34. 

(P.  24a)  The  spy  is  sent  to  sleep  by  bair*dre«ing  in  Not  13,  a€^  70, 
152,  22S,  233.  237.  320 ;  by  magic  formula  ia  Nos.  44*  "7*  236  :  by  ■ 
htildre  in  Na  319. 

For  hair-combing,  see  Campbell,  i,  6r :  iv,  283:  Dosent,  pp.  302,  385, 
404:  Folk'Icre  /cumal^  iij,  293,  '*  I'rince  Jalma"  (Chilian  tale);  Grimni, 
h  356,  369  ff.  430  ;  etc. ;  and  sec  Nos.  239,  240.  a4>-  I*  "  *  favourite  inci- 
dent in  numerous  Lapp  stories. 
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(P.  244-)  Girls  eat  their  mother  in  Nos.  50.  53,  124 :  girls  eat  their  Blsten 
in  Nos.  17,278.  For  other  examples  of  cannibalism  in  folk-tales,  see  >4/M/rnVaM 
/".  -i.  /t?i/rfm/,  ii,  54,  "  Legends  of  the  Cherokees";  Asbjomsen  og  Moe,  Nos. 
I,  52;  Athaaas'cv,^  i,  t2i  ;  Callaway,  /.  F.  T.,  notc«,  p.  158  ^/ «./.  ; 
Campbell,  iii,  297;  Dasent,  pp.  71,  128,  220;  Day,  Folk-tales  of  Bengal^ 
pp.  72,  79,  120,  272;  F.'L,  Rec.^  V.  136;  Frere,  O.  D.  A,  pp.  28»  198  ; 
Grimm,  No.  15;  Hahn,  Nos.  i,  3,65,95;  ii,  181,  283-4,  309;  Haltrich, 
Deutsche.  Volksma$\  atts  liem  SaehsentanJe,  c'A'.,  No.  37  ;  Ilaupi  und  Schmaler, 
ii,  172-4  ;  Jnd.  Ant.^  t,  171  ;  iv,  56;  Karajich,  No.  35,  pp.  174-S  ;  KcUtuu 
Sfin't'Sagara  (Tawney),  i,  162,  163  ;  Lang,  Perrauit^  crii ;  Magyar  Folk-taies^ 
p.  147,  and  see  note,  p.  388;  Fayne,  Arabian  Nights^  vi,  112,  "History  of 
Gherib  and  his  brother  Afpb"  ;  Radloff,  i,  31  ;  Ralston,  R.  F.  71.  pp.  [40. 
I54i  165,  16S,  169,  t7i,  179,  182  ;  Songs  of  the  Russian  PeopU^  p.  169:  Rink, 
Eskimo  Tales,  p.  128,  "  The  Brothers  visii  iheir  Sister"  ;  Riviire,  Contes  pop. 
JCafylesy  pp.  210,  2i6,  228,  240  ;  Scottish  Celfir  Rancw,  i,  70*77,  "  How  the 
great  Tuansgeal  was  pat  to  death"  ;  Stokes,  Ind.  F.taies^  pp.  5,  51,  99,  175  ; 
Theal,  Kaffir  F.'lore.  pp.  Si,  108.  119.  122,  134,  I36ff.,  164;  Wide-Awake 
Stories^  pp.  loi,  171,  267.  Compare  Horace,  A.  F.y  338-340.  And  see 
Nos.  312,  313,  and  note  40. 

The  heroine  is  acctised  of  eating  her  father  in  No.  307  of  this  collection. 
A  queen  is  accused  of  cannibalism  in  Arnason,  p.  41  *;,  and  a  mother  of 
devouring  her  child  in  the  Mabinogion^  p.  353.  A  brother  wants  to  drink  his 
sistei^s  blood  in  Gonzenbacb,  No.  7  ;  and  a  king  his  son's  blood  in  Hahn, 
No.  4$. 

36. 

(P.  246.)  With  the  enigmatical  question  which  the  father  puts  to  the 
bishop,  compare  a  similar  question  in  Gonicnbach,  No.  25,  vol.  i,  p.  154. 

37. 

(P.  249.)  Compare  "The  Palace  that  stood  on  Golden  Pillars", Thorpe, 
Yuh-Tide  Stories,  p.  64.     (From  Westmanland. ) 

38. 

(P.  250.)  Treasure-rocks  open  in  Nos.  97,  102,  103,  105^  106,  107,  108, 
194,  252,  2<;3,  304  (stone-cross  opens)  ;  usually  when  struck  with  a  rod.  (In 
No.  257  the  heroine  keeps  her  dresses  in  a  rock  cavern.)  Compare  the  rock- 
opening  in  Hiawatha^  also  in  the  following :  Bleek,  //ottentof  Fables^  P*  ^ ; 
Callaway,  p.  140,  "The  Rock  of  Two  Holes"  ;  Folk-lore  Jottrnat,  i,  274  j^. 
(Malagatiy  folk-tale);  Grey,  Folyn.  Myth.^  p.  i88  ;  Ogill»y,  Afrittiy  p.  73; 
Thcal,  Kaffir  F.L.,  p.  36,  '*  The  Bird  who  made  Milk"  ;  Thorpe,  YuUTide 
Stories^  p.  482  ;  Vemalcken,  pp.  99  and  1 12  (by  flower),  i[8  (rod)  ;  and  see 
Kahn  in  Wolf,  Zeilschrift  ftir  dcutsche  Myth,,  (1855),  iii,  3S5,  and  Schwarta, 
U r sprung  der  My t hoi. ,  p.  1 77  ff.  Compare  the  divining-rod  which  discovers 
metals  and  buried  treasure. 

In  German    legend,    a  shepherd    driving    his  flock   over  the  Ilsenstein 
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stopped  to  rest,  leaning  on  his  stmA.  Th«  mountmxn  suddenly  opmi 
for  there  was  springwort  in  his  staff,  and  the  Princess  llse  stood  befatf 
him,  and  bade  him  enter  and  take  as  much  gold  as  he  pleased.  U 
leaving,  he  forgot  his  staff,  and,  in  consequence,  the  rock  suddenly  cJ«b4 
and  cut  him  in  two  (see  Kelly,  fndo- European  Folk-lort^  p.  177).  Hcreb 
magic  properties  of  the  rod  are  due  to  the  enclosed  springwort.  Aoooriiaf  V 
Pliny  {10,  18),  the  springwort  is  obtained  by  stopping  up  the  hole  ia  a  tff 
where  the  woodpecker  keeps  its  young.  The  bird  fetches  springwort,  lai 
Applies  it  to  the  plug,  causing  it  to  shoot  out  with  a  loud  explosion.  The  mm 
account  is  given  in  German  folk-lore.  Elsewhere,  as  in  Iceland,  Nonssadf, 
and  Ancient  Greece,  the  bird  is  an  eagle,  a  swallow,  an  ostrid),  or  a  boofse 
(see  Fiske,  Myth%  attd  Mytk-MaJurs^  p.  44).  The  rorget>nic-nol,  also,  is  > 
luck-flower,  and  derives  its  name  from  a  legend  alK>ut  tock'Opeiiing  (mc  Gnsa> 
T.  Af,,  1 597 J.  The  mere  name  of  the  plant,  sesaaUf  is  suf&cient  to  0[W«  t* 
cavern  in  the  **  Forty  Thieves".  Compare  the  saxifraga  of  the  aadac 
Romans.  The  uhamir  had  the  power  of  cleaving  rocks.  According  to  sort 
legends  it  was  a  worm,  and  was  used  by  Solomon  in  building  the  Teaipk 
without  sound  of  iron  tool  ;  another  account  says  it  was  a  mystic  slooe  «te^ 
enabled  Solomon  to  penetrate  the  earth  in  search  ot  mineral  wealth  (SB 
Baring-Gould,  Leg.  of  the  Patriar<h%  ami  Propkett^  pp.  337,  338,  aad  iS 
Gesta  Rom.y  Swan's,  «d,  Wright,  vol.  i,  Ixtv,  and  di). 

39. 
tP.  251.)  With  the  opening  of  the  story  compare  Denton,  ••  The  Drei= 
of  the  King's  Son"  ;  De  Guhernatis,  Z.  M.^  i,  139  (SouUi  Siberian  talcdut 
from  RadlofT)  ;  Hahn,  No.  45,  i,  25S ;  ii,  247  j  Krauss,  ii,  ago.  Na  is? 
Romero,  No,  3,  p.  12;  Schott,  Walachiiche  Mar.httt^  No.  9;  and  "TV 
Three  Dreams,"  in  Magyar  Folk-tales,  p.  117  ;  and  see  the  notes,  p.  376,  i« 
other  stories  of  dreams  foretelling  wealth  and  power.  Compare  JmcP^i 
dream.  The  significance  of  dreams  is  noticed  in  l/arda,  cap.  xv ;  Hoaoci 
c.  iii,  xxvii,  41 ;  S.,  i,  x,  33.  See  also  Tylor,  Eariy  Hist.  9/  Mmimi 
pp.  5-to;  Prim.  Cuit.,  "Dreams." 

40. 

(P.251.)  For  detecting  the  smell  of  human  flesh,  cf.  Amason,  p.  454  ;  61cd[* 
Hottentot  Fables,  p.  60;  Busk,  p.  6  ;  Callaway,  p,  49,  **  Uiembcni"  ;  CampbcL 
i,  9,  252;  Du  Chaillu,  Ashartgo  Land,  p,  107,  "Legend  of  Fooguixs'. 
Clouston,  i,  134,  note  ;  Cosquio,  i,  103  ;  Ciane,  pp.  90,  340  ;  Daseat«  pp.  jf 
146,  and  "  Rich  Peter  the  Pedlar,"  p.  209  ;  Day,  Lai  Behari,  F^Jk-uic  « 
Bengal,  pp.  73,77;  F^L.  Rec,  iii.  41  (from  Mentone)  ;  210  (Daimhtilr. 
Grundtvig) ;  iv,  147  and  159  (Portuguese,  Coclho)  ;  F.-/.,  Journal ,  u,  54 
'*  Mally-Whuppy"  ;  iii,  296  and  300  (Chilian)  ;  vi.  129,  "  The  Three  Lemos*" 
(Hungarian);  Grey,  Polyn.  Myth.,  pp.  34,  64;  Grimm,  Nos.  15,  29^  \^y, 
Lcwin,  Exercises,  ete,^  and  Popular  Tales  (Calcutta,  1S74),  p.  85  ;  Maclav^ 
Folkand  Hero  Tales,  p.  113  ;  Magyar  Folk- tales  ^  pp.  55,  241,  and  seep.  Jp! 
Pedroso,  pp.  105,  109  ;  Perrault,  "  Le  Petit  Poucet"  ;  Petitot,  Trad,  ImL  tf 
Canada   Nord-Quest^   Paris,    1S86,   p    171  ;    Ralston,  pp.    too,    tS4  ;  TM* 
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pp.  114,  138  ;  Thorpe.  YuU-Tide Stories^  "  Rich  Peter  the  Huckster,"  p.  j22, 
and  p.  339 ;  Vemalekcn,  pp.   38,    141,  351;   Webster,  pp.   17,  97;  Wide- 

Awake  Stories^  pp.  58,  172. 

The  Kumentdes  bmelt  oat  Orestes.  "  'Ov^J)  BpoTcfwt*  ai^Ti>y  ^c  irfiovycX^** 
Eum.,  244  (sec  Lang,  Pcrraul/^  cvii). 

Sigmund  and  his  couun,  wandering  in  the  snow  upon  the  Doirafells,  weary 
and  wayless,  come  to  a  homcalcad  wherein  the  womenfolk  hide  them  from 
the  goodman.  When  the  rough- tempered  man  enters^  he  casts  up  his  nostziU, 
and  asks  who  has  come.     (C  /*.  B.,  i,  511,) 

Hidimbas,  the  r^kshasa  in  the  Mababh&rata,  sroells  man's  flesh  from  afar, 
and  ordere  Hidimba,  bis  sister,  to  fetch  it  him  ;  but  she,  like  the  ogre's  or 
monster's  wife  in  so  many  tales,  befriends  the  slumbering  hero.  Thor  and 
Tew  come  into  giant  llymi's  house,  where  they  find  his  900*headed  grand< 
mother,  who  hides  them  under  the  caldron.  So  thedeYll's  grandmother  protects 
the  luck'Cbild  (in  Grimm's  Ko.  29)  when  the  devil  enters  and  smells  human 
flesh. 

The  ttcrco  of  the  story  derives  his  name  from  the  ancient  god  of  the  lower 
world  ;  he  is  an  Orcut  esuriens.  Compare  Ariosto's  description  of  the  orco 
and  his  wife  {Orlando  Fur.,  xvii,  29-65) ;  he  is  blind  (does  not  gel  blinded), 
has  a  flock  like  Polyphemus,  eats  men,  but  not  women.  (For  the  oreo,  see 
Pent. J  i,  I  ;  i,  5 ;  ii,  3  ;  iii,  10 ;  iv,  8.  For  the  orca,  ii,  I  ;  ii,  7; 
iv,  6  ;  v,  4.)  Ogres,  or  men-eating  monsters,  occur  in  Nos.  312,  3131  316; 
see  also  note  23. 

41. 

(P,  256.)  Compare  No,  281,  in  which  also  the  stepmother  tears  out  the 
troine's  eyes.  The  same  incident  is  met  with  in  Bibl.  di  las  Trad.  pop. 
Upartolast  i,  137 ;  Comparetti,  No.  25  ;  Cosquin,  ii,  42,  **  Marie  de  la  Chaame 
in  Bois"  ;  Gubematis,  Sto.  Sle/ano,  No.  13;  ^aV.  Alyth.,  i,  21S;  H&hn, 
To.  28  ;  Maspons  y  Labros,  Lo  /^amlnllnyre,  iii,  1 14  ;  Pitre,  FiobeNov.  t  race. 
>.  Su.j  No.  62  ;  NtMvo  Sag^o,  No.  6  ;  Rivitre,  p.  51  ;  Wenrig,  p.  45. 
The  heroine  is  hidden  under  a  tub,  or  trough,  and  the  false  bride  presented, 
Nos.  21,  54,  88,  127,  239,  241,  249;  in  Nos.  7,  24,  34,  229,  236,  237, 
),  the  stepmother  puts  her  in  a  tub  with  the  intention  of  boiling  her;  but 
fate  befalls  her  own  daughter  instead.  Compare  the  following: — S, 
frican  F,-L.  Jottmal^  I,  vi,  13S;  Coclho,  No,  36;  Comparetti,  No.  31 ; 
)squtn,  i,  255,  **  La  Laide  et  la  Belle" ;  Dasent,  p.  125,  "  Buttercup"  ;  F,'L* 
foumaJ,  iii,  296;  vi,  199;  Grimm,  No.  9;  Nerucci,  Na  5.  Thor  and  Tew 
re  hidden  under  the  cauldron  in  the  hall  of  the  giant  Hymi  ('*  Hymis-Kvida," 
7firpus  P,  Bor.,  I,  221). 

4a. 

(P.  258.)    The  incident  of  propping  up  the  corpse  occurs  also  in  Nos.  7, 
\i  94,  240,  and  in  Grimm,  No.  47,  "The  Juniper-Tree." 


43. 

(P.  259.)     In  Nos.  239  and  241  aUu  the  heroine  chooses  the  worst  gift£  and 
the  best,  while  her  stepsister  grasps  at  the  beat  and  is  given  the  worthless 
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This  episode  is  very  {general  in  stories  allied  to  the  "  Fr»u  HoUc"  type  (see 
Grimm's  No.  24,  and  variants,  i,  369-372).  Compare  the  two  venaoas  of 
*^  Goldhahnchen  und  Fcchhahochcn"  (Schambach  und  Muller,  t\ieders0i:JuiKhi 
Sa^.  «.  ^V(ir.,  No.  1 1,  A  and  B,  pp.  276-8).  In  the  fint,  the  heroine  who  goc» 
down  the  well  to  recover  her  bunch  of  flax,  and  there  picks  the  fruit  from  Ihe 
apple-tiee,  takes  the  bread  from  the  oven,  and  milks  the  cow,  is  asked  by  the 
people  in  the  little  house  she  enters  whether  she  «-itI  cat  with  them  or  with 
the  do^s  and  cat»,  and  afterwards,  whether  she  will  leave  by  the  gold  door 
or  the  pitch  door.  8hc  answers  modestly,  and  is  reworded  with  gold.  The 
envious  stepsister  who  declines  to  oblige,  and  who  chooses  the  best  of  erery- 
l^^ngi  gc^  covered  with  pitch.  The  cock  announces  the  return  of  each  girl  in 
the  usual  manner.  In  ilic  second  veruoo,  the  strpsulcr,  who  is  very  beauliful. 
sits  idly  at  home,  while  the  heroine,  who  is  vary  ugly,  does  all  the  menial 
work.  One  frosty  night,  when  she  i;oes  to  the  well  to  wash  clothes,  a  water- 
nymph  throws  a  stone  in  her  face  and  splashes  her  with  water.  She  is  now 
more  beauliful  than  her  stcpsi:tter,  and  the  stone  is  a  great  jewel.  The  envious 
biepbisier  goes  to  the  well,  has  the  stone  thrown  at  her  and  the  water  sprinkled 
over  her,  and  returns  home,  to  liud  that  she  luu>  donkey's  ears  and  that  her 
face  is  covered  with  hair.  Instead  of  a  jewel  she  has  only  a  big  flint.  Heroine 
makes  a  wealthy  marriage,  and  stepsister  ts  taken  about  by  her  mother  to  be 
exhibited.  In  this  way  she  at  length  comes  before  heroine,  who  makes  her 
beauliful  again,  and  provides  fof  her  and  her  mother.  In  the  Swiss  story, 
''Goldig  Bethel)  und  liai/ebabi"  (Sutcrmcister,  Kinder'  ami  Hausmar.  tmi 
dcr  SchxLctZy  pp.  7-13),  Betheli  goes  down  a  mouse>bole  after  the  ring  of  ber 
i^inning  wheel,  and  comes  to  beautiful  castle  where  dear  little  dogs  talk  like 
people.  They  greet  her  as  "Gold  Betheli".  Some  beautiful  children  ask 
whether  she  will  eat  with  them  or  with  the  dogs,  and  give  her  choice  of  a 
wooden  or  a  gold  dress.  When  she  leaves  they  load  her  with  gifts,  and  give 
her  a  golden  spinning-wheel  ring.  Stepsister  goes  down  mouse-hole,  is 
greeted  as  "Pitch  Babi'\  chooses  gold  dress,  and  gets  the  wooden  one,  and 
has  to  cat  dog's  food.  When  she  leaves,  her  wooden  dress  is  covered 
with  pitch  and  resin,  and  she  has  only  an  old  wooden  spinning-wheel  ring. 
The  following  story.  **  Die  Goldmaria  und  die  Pechmoria,'' is  similar  (Bedi- 
stein,  Deutschri  ManhtHhuth,  pp.  63-6)  : — A  widow  has  a  vain  and  spcutt 
daughter  of  her  own,  and  a  good-natured,  uncomplaining  stepdaughter  ;  both 
called  Maria.  She  ill-treats  the  latter,  makes  her  do  all  the  menial  work, 
and  linally  bakes  her  a  cake  of  ashes  and  milk,  gives  her  a  pitcher  of  water. 
and  casts  her  forth.  The  heroine  sits  down  on  the  grass  to  appease  hei 
hunger;  birds  take  the  crumbs  from  her  hand  ;  the  ash-cake  luis  tnmed  into 
a  tart,  and  the  water  into  costly  wine.  Presently  she  comes  to  a  large  bouse  with 
two  doors  ;  one,  black  as  pitch,  the  other  bnght  as  gold.  She  knacks  at  the 
pitch  door,  a.«iks  the  dreadful-looking  man  who  opens  it  for  a  night's  lodging, 
and  is  terribly  frightened  when  ^he  follows  him  into  a  room  full  of  howling  cats 
and  dogs.  It  must  be  none  other  than  the  Tbursthi-mann,  as  he  is  called. 
She  elects  to  sleep  with  the  dogs  and  cats,  but  must  share  hts  soft,  white  bed. 
In  the  morning  she  chooses  to  breakfast  with  the  dogs  and  cats,  but  is  made 
to  take  coffee  and  cream  with  him  :  she  says  she  will  leave  by  the  pitch  door 
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but  is  directed  to  the  golden,  and  gets  covered  all  over  with  gold  as  she 
passes  through.  She  t;oes  to  her  old  homCr  and  the  bens  come  to  greet  her, 
whilst  (he  cock  cries,  "  Kikinki,  here  conies  Goldmaria."  Her  slepmother 
bows  down  to  her,  and  hcruine  makes  herself  known.  She  i«  more  kindly 
treated  than  formerly,  and  is  soon  well  married.  The  envious  stepsister, 
seeking  the  same  reward,  refuses  to  share  her  sweet  cake  with  the  birds, 
and  it  tnms  to  ashes  and  water.  She  enters  by  the  gold  door ;  elects 
,  to  sleep  with  the  ThursLhimann^  and  is  taken  to  the  cats  and  dcgi,  who 
scratch  and  bite  her  ;  chooses  to  breakfast  with  him,  but  must  eat  with  the 
animals  ;  wants  to  leave  by  the  gold  door,  but  is  led  to  the  pitch  door,  above 
which  siis  the  man  shaking  pilch  over. her.  Reaching  home,  she  is  met  by  the 
cock,  who  crich,  "  Kikinki,  here  comes  Pitchmaria,''  and  her  mother  tunis 
from  her  in  horror.     See  note  \2. 

Compare  the  Servian  story  (Karajich,  No.  36K  in  which  the  heroine  chooses 
Ihe  lightest  casket,  and  hnds  it  full  of  ducats  :  the  stepsister  chooses  the 
heaviest,  containing  two  serpents,  which  tear  out  her  eyes  and  her  molhct*s. 
There  are  similar  incidents  in  the  following  :  —Day,  Fi>ik-taUs  of  h<n^l^ 
No.  22  ;  Journal  of  the  .-tsiatii  S»h.  of  /icnxiti,  vol.  34  ( 1S65),  pt.  2,  p.  228  ; 
Kennedy,  Fireside,  Storits^  p,  33;  Milford,  Taltii  if  OU  Japm^  p.  249. 

The  high  tower  counsels  Psyche  not  to  sit  on  the  soft  seat,  or  to  partake  of 
the  sumptuous  fare  that  Persephone  will  oflcr  her,  but  to  sit  on  the  ground,  and 
ask  for  a  piece  of  coarse  bread.  So  the  hero  in  the  Swedish  tale  (Cavallius, 
No.  14  It]  refrains  from  sitting  on  the  various  chairs,  and  avoids  eating  anything 
oflTered  him  by  the  witch.  (Comp.  Cosquin's  "  Chatle  Blanche",  i'r  9*^^; 
Kaiha  Stirit  ^a^tifa^  i,  355,  Tawncy.) 
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I  P.  274.)  In  the  following  stories  the  woman's  reflection  in  the  water 
reveals  her  presence  in  the  tree  overhead  : — Butk,  N^y-a,  "The  Three  Love 
Oranges"  ;  also  pp.  17,  23,  and  w/c,  p.  25  ;  Camp^ll,  **  The  Battle  of  the 
Birds'';  Dasei^tt,  "  The  La:>sieand  her  Godmother,"  p.  191  ;  Fofl^krcjfnimaiy 
i,  236  (Malagasy  tale) ;  323  [Irish),  *•  Grey  Morris" ;  ii,  |IJ5  (Malagasy) ;  251 
(tabn.  of  Chilian  tale);  iii,  j>>d  (Chilian),  "The  Black  Woman  and  the 
Turtle  Dove";  vi,  199  (Hungarian),  "The  Three  Lemons";  Lang,  Custom 
^ui  Mjftht  p,  91,  "  Nicht  Nought  Nothing." 


45- 

[P.  280.)  So  in  No.  8  the  stepmother  is  made  to  pronounce  her  own 
!nteDce>  and  the  false  wife  in  No.  243.     Compare  Cosquin,  i,  212  ;  Dasent« 

59;  Gonzenbach,  Nos.  n,  13  ;  Grimm,  Nos.  13,  89,  135  ;  and  i,  p.  430 (see 
lie  27) ;  The  Srvtn  Wise  Afasicrs,  "The  Ravens";  Simrock,  App.  No.  ; 
ingerle,  ii,  131,  etc. 

46. 
(P.  292.)    In  this  story  (No.  63),  as  in  No.  40,  there  is  an  element  of 
Rumi>eUtiUskin"  ;  the  heroine  has  promised  her  children  in  return  for  aid  ; 
»ut  the  mention  of  his  name  causes  the  dcslniclion  of  the  being  to  wiiom  she 
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"  As  to  the  m&terial  of  the  slipper^'  (writes  Mr.  Ralston,  in  his  pftpeto* 
"Cinderella",  Nimtetnth  Century^  November  1879),  ••there  has  bein 
dispute.  In  the  greater  part  of  what  are  apparently  the  older  for 
story,  it  is  made  of  gold.  This  may  perhaps  be  merely  a  6gure  of  speech,  M 
there  are  in&Uiices  ud  record  of  shoes,  or  at  least  (>andal5«  being  made  of 
precious  melals.  Even  in  our  own  litneii,  as  well  as  in  the  day»  of  the 
Csesars,  a  hor&e  is  said  to  have  bceo  shod  with  gold.  And  an  Arab  geographer, 
qnoted  by  Mr.  Lane,  vouches  for  the  fact  that  the  islands  of  Wak-Wak  art 
ruled  by  a  (}ueen  who  '  has  shoes  of  gold'. , . .  Glass  is  an  ail  but  uni.novB 
malciial  for  shoe-making  in  the  genuine  folk-talcsof  any  country  except  Fraatt 
[Mr.  Ralston  refers  to  the  Gaelic  talc,  Campbell,  i,  225]. .  .  .  The  use  oi  the 
word  rvrrc  by  Perraull  has  been  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  Some  critics 
think  that  the  material  in  question  was  a  fhut  tn-verre^  fashionable  in  Perraolu 
time,  but  llic  more  generally  received  idea  is  that  the  substance  was  origtB^U} 
a  kiud  of  fur  called  voir — a  word  now  obsolete  in  Krance,  except  in  henldiTt 
but  locally  preserved  in  England  as  the  name  of  the  weasel  {S/vt/atffr^  Jan.  4 
1879] — and  that  some  reciter  or  transcriber,  to  whom  the  meaning  of  t\urw9i 
nnknown,  substituted  the  more  familiar  but  less  probable  vtm,,,,  Ini 
LesghiaD  story  (rora  the  Caucasus  (Schicfner,  Awarhihe  'J'axti,  p.  68).  s 
supernatural  female  being  drops  a  golden  shoe,  and  the  hero  ii>  sent  in  scarcfc  *A 
its  fellow,  becoming  thereby  exposed  to  many  dangers."  In  a  i»ole  at  the  eai 
of  his  paper,  Mr.  Ralston  refers  to  some  interesting  articles  which  have  t^ 
peared  in  Nota  and  Qiurusou  the  subject  of  zmr.  In  No.  286,  D.  P.  oDOtA 
from  La  Colombicre's  Scume  Hirotqitt  1  Paris,  J  699)  a  description  of  ho« 
vair  was  composed  of  patches  '*  failcs  en  forme  de  petits  pots  dc  rvrr.'. 
Balzac,  in  his  EiiuUs  philoiofhvjuei  sur  Calhcrine  de  A//ti$cis,  published  i« 
1836,  wrote  OS  follows  :  "  On  dislinguait  Ic  grand  ct  le  menu  Tair.  Ce  eb»: 
depuis  cent  ans,  est  si  bien  tombe  en  ddsautudc  que,  dans  un  nombre  infia^ 
d't^ditions  des  contes  dc  Perrault,  la  ctUcbre  pauloufle  dc  Cendrillon,  sans  dosR 
de  menu  vair  [or  miniver]  est  presentiie  corame  ctant  de  vcrre.''' 

In  74  instances  out  of  1 57,  and  probably  in  Nos.  66,  107,  166,  197,  theshoen 
golU^n,  In  57  stories  (Nos.  I,  5,  7,  9,  16.  iS,  29,  31,  35,  36,  45.  46,  50-54. 
57,58,  68,70.76,  78.  1*2.88,  89,  99,  100.106,  108,  (09,  iM,  liS,  120,  I2> 
124,  126,  127,  129,  130,  144,  151, 153,  i75»  >82,  199,  ao4,  206,  224,  256,  j6i 
310)  it  is  twi  iUsiriUJ.  In  No.  6  (and  (?)  No.  31)  it  is  sihcr.  In  No.  Iji 
is  the  iwu/Ari/ of  several  shoes  caught  in  the  pitch.  In  Nos.  49.  73,  3^3,  iiii 
tiny.  In  No,  48  it  is  xilk ;  No.  56,  ptarl-cmiyroiderid ;  Nos.  93  and  2y\ 
saiin  ;  No.  \ti^  spangled  with  jewtU  ;  No,  12^^  ^Id'cmbroid^rcd ;  No*  16^ 
*  matchless" ;  No.  211,  rtd  morocco;  and  in  No.  311  they  are  '*  jj^ja"  shoo. 
In  No.  67  it  is  a  boot, 

I  have  found  only  sbi  instances  ot  glass  shois  being  worn  by  the  heioUit 
The  stories  in  which  they  occur — Nos.  4,  21,  72,  91,  152,  and  m4>te  lo  2S4 
(crystal) — have  evidently  been  subjected  to  a  French  influenoe,  and  thatit« 
comparatively  recent  date.  They  arc  from  Scotland  (4,  152),  theNetherfaak 
(224,  notc)t  France  (91,  Perrault'b).  Catalonia  (72),  and  Chtli  (21),  Tbas 
wte  diamond shoci  in  \\ic  Venetian  story  {20),  and  in  tlie  l3anish  story  (4^ 
There  is  an  Irish  story  (from  Tralee,  Tipperary)  in   which   the   hero    wb 
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deliven  m.  princess  from  the  sea-serpent  which  comes  every  year  to  devour  one 
of  the  king's  daughters,  wears  a  pair  oiMtu  ^/ass  shcis.  The  princess  catchci 
hold  of  one  of  them  when  he  is  riding  away.  It  will  fit  no  uue  but  the  owner, 
who  in  the  end  marries  the  princess  (see  Folk-hrc  Journal ^  i,  54-5).  When,  in 
the  Kahyle  story,  "Les  Deux  Frcres"  (Riv'L're,  pp.  193-9),  Moh'amcd  slays 
the  seven-headed  serpent  that  guarded  the  fountain,  thereby  delivering  the 
princess  who  had  to  supply  it  with  food,  she  carries  off  one  of  his  saudals. 
Tlie  king  has  it  tried  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  but  it  fits  nobody, 
When  the  hero  is  found,  the  king  gives  him  his  daughter,  yields  the  kingdom 
to  him,  and  himself  becomes  his  minister.  Numerous  in:>tances  of  recognition 
being  brought  about  by  means  of  a  shoe  occur  in  stories  not  belonging  to  the 
Cinderella  group.  For  example,  cf.  "  l-a  Princesse  Enchantee",  which  utory 
is  about  a  youngest  son  who,  after  various  adventures,  enters  magic  castle,  finds 
sleeping  beauty,  embraces  her  and  wakes  lier.  Afraid  of  his  own  boldness,  he 
springs  up,  and,  in  his  haste  to  get  away,  ]}uts  on  one  of  her  shoes  and  one  of 
his  own.  Princess  pursues  him,  but  cannot  catch  him.  She  is  very  unhappy, 
builds  herself  beautiful  castle,  and  inscribes  on  door  that  any  traveller  will  be 
lodged  free,  on  condition  that  he  tells  his  name,  whence  he  comes,  whither  he 
goes,  and  anything  extraordinary  that  lias  ever  befallen  him.  Hero  comes  to 
castle,  is  entertained  by  princess  and  made  to  recount  his  adventures.  She 
asks  whether  he  did  not  6nd  a  sleeping  princess  in  the  magic  castle,  and  linally, 
whether  he  did  not  carry  away  something.  Gold  shoe  is  shown  and  compared 
with  princess's,  bhe  embraces  him,  tlianks  him  for  having  slain  black  cat 
which  held  her  enchanted,  and  for  having  given  the  awakening  kiss*  They  arc 
married.  (Luicl,  Cuntcs  pop.  dt  la  Bmn-Brcta^nc^  Paris,  18S7,  vol.  iii,  pp. 
203*15.)  The  following  arc  variants  of  the  :»ame  :  Arckw  fiir  slavisJu 
Phihlogie^  ii,  1876,  pp.  614-16  ;  Busk,  167-8  ;  Buchon, /.a  Grece  ioniiuoitaU 
<t  la  A/or^Ct  P-  267  ( =  Legrand,  p.  I45) ;  Cosquin,  ii,  69,  "  La  Pantoufle  de  la 
Princesse'*;  Dozon,  ConUs  aibanaii^  No.  1$;  Gaal-Stier,  No.  l  ;  Grimm, 
No.  Ill,  Tariant,  ii,  412  ;  Hahn,  No.  52;  Haltrich,  No.  22;  Jahrhuch  fur 
romaniscfic  und  tinglijthc  Litcratur.  vii,  p.  384  ;  Zingcrle,  i,  No.  33.  Simi- 
larly, the  rec<^nition  by  means  of  a  ring  occurs  in  a  number  of  stories  which  are 
not  Cinderella  stories  C'.^.,  Grimm,  Nos.  93,  101,  etc) 

49. 
(P.  307.)    The  following  is  a  variant  of  the  Breton  lale  :  Gipsy-lore  Jour' 
nmi,  iii,  204-7  (April,  1892),  **  Tales  in  a  Tent,"  by  John  Sampson  :— 


'*  De  Little  Fox." 

Ring  and  queen  have  lovely  daughter.  Queen  dies.  An  old  witch,  who 
lives  at  palace  lodge-house,  talks  to  the  king  when  she  comes  to  do  work, 
and  perceives  that  his  daughter  gets  jealous.  She  teaches  heroine  sewing, 
and  makes  her  come  for  her  lesson  before  having  breakfast.  On  the  way 
heroine  picks  and  eats  a  grain  of  wheal  ;  and,  since  it  is  God^s  grain,  witc 
lias  no  power  over  h«r.  This  she  does  two  morning-.  On  the  third  morning 
she  only  picks  up  a  bit  of  orange-peel,  and  ihe  old  * 
^fji)  bewitches  her,  and  never  &cDds  for  her  again. 


wiiC  woman    [gitztrn 
Witch  tells  king  his 
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daughter  u  ^if^<r<Wtr.  She  must  be  burned,  according  to  ciutom ;  ihe 
chair  is  got  ready,  and  a  csrUload  of  fag^U  &pread  round  it.  Hi 
is  placed  in  the  chair,  and  i)ie  fire  h  abont  co  be  kindled,  when  an  old  {,'enlIi^' 
man  appears  ("My  ole  dubel,  to  be  shumh  !")  and  begs  king  not  to  dasnj 
her,  but  have  her  placed  in  an  old  l>oat  on  the  moat  surrounding  park.  Th\- 
h  done.  Id  course  of  lime  heroine  bears  little  fox,  which  immediately  spcais 
and  propoMs  going  to  grandfaiher's  to  get  food  for  its  mother.  She  fan 
dog»  will  worry  it ;  but  fox  passes  llie  dogs  unnoticed,  meets  old  witch 
out  of  hall,  and  o&ks  to  see  the  king.  Hearing  what  little  fox  wants, 
bids  cook  511  baiJ^el  with  wine  and  victuals,  which  fox  carriea  safely  to  i 
mother.  Three  times  he  fetches  her  food.  The  second  time  old  witch  begin 
to  suspect.  The  third  time  heroine  dresses  fox  in  beautiful  robe  of  6ac 
needlework.  King  asks  fox  who  his  mother  is,  and  who  made  him  the  robe', 
and  king  weeps  bitterly,  thinking  his  own  dear  child  hi  dead.  Fox  begs  Sub 
to  arrange  a  parly  that  afternoon  at  palace,  and  then  he  shatl  hear  who  mdi 
the  robe.  But  fox's  mother  mu!>t  be  present.  King  at  last  aigrees.  Fox  s^ 
there  must  be  story-telling  and  those  that  can't  sing  must  tell  a  tale.  Kiif 
must  invite  as  many  people  as  possible,  and  be  sure  to  bring  the  old  lady 
who  lives  at  the  lodge.  So  it  happens.  After  the  dinner,  when  it  comes  to 
beroine^s  turn  to  sing  or  tell  a  tale,  she  says  she  cannot,  but  her  little  fcn 
can.  **Turn  out  that  fox,"  says  the  witch,  **  he  stinks  V  and  interrapts 
again  with  the  Mime  words  as  the  little  fox  proceeds  with  his  story  of  all  thti 
has  befallen  the  king's  daughter,  and  of  the  egg  and  bacon  that  the  wit^  fxiti 
for  her,  and  its  effect  upon  her.  And  he  points  out  the  witch,  Afterw«nis> 
when  walking  in  ihe  garden,  fox  takes  leave  of  his  mother,  strips  off  his  ski«. 
and  flics  away  in  Ihe  form  of  a  beautiful  white  angel.  The  witch  is  bomcd  a> 
the  iron  chair  that  was  meant  for  the  king's  daughter. 


50. 


^luncu  m      I 


(P,  311.)  *'  Iron  shoes"  occur  also  in  No.  89.  Ci.  Comparetti,  No  51. 
Crane,  pp.  7,  142,  323,  324;  Dozon,  Can/ci  AltanaU^  No.  12,  ''La  Befle 
de  la  Tcrrc";  Folk-hrt  Kcc.^  iii,  231,  "Prince  WoU"  ;  F.-L,  /<fumAl,^i 
295  (Chilian  pop.  tale] ;  Gonzenbach,  No.  32 ;  Gradi,  VigHia^  p,  36 ;  De 
Guberuatis,  5/0.  5f'^»^.  No.  14;  Hahn,  Nos.  73,  132;  Magyar  Fotk'tskit 
p.  262  ;  Ortoli,  p.  8  ;  PcHtamerone^  v,  4  ;  Pitre,  No.  56  ;  Verna.lekcn,  p.  355 
Webster,  p.  39  ;  Wolf,  Deutuhc  IlatistHar.,  No.  19,  "  Die  ciscmen  Stidct," 
pp.  75-9- 

In  Hahn's  No.  103  the  father  will  marry  his  daughter's  teacher  when  ^ 
shoes  become  red.  In  Grimm's  No.  13  the  boot  with  a  hole  in  the  sole  ni&st 
hold  water  first. 

Stone  shoes  must  be  worn  through  in  Sagas/rtm  tkt  Far  £as/,  p.  217. 

51- 

(P.  313.)  For  jewels  or  gold  from  the  mouth,  cf.  Benfey,  ^Htsckatmm^%t 
379-80;  Cavallius,  No.  vii,  C;  Chambers,  p.  105;  Cosq^,  ii^  ng  ftj 
Dasent,  *^pushy  Bride" ;  Day,  Folk-taUs  of  Bcnsai,  Na  5,  p.  97  ;  Frcrc^ 
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O.  D.  />.,  p.  439,  Nasi;  Grinia^^Nos.  13,  24;  Grandlvig,  iii,  112; 
Minaer,  No,  33  (a  Himalayan  tale)i  Monseur,  Folklort  iValhn^  p.  50; 
Perrault,  '*lWFees'*;  Porfu^Ucf^ieSt  No.  iS,  pp.  75-79;  Sagas  from  tht 
far  East,  pp.  18,  49  ;  Sasg^v  DraviJian  Nights,  p,  I2g  ;  Stok«e,  p.  13,  No. 
2;  Temple,  fj:g.  of  the  Puttjah^  p.  233. 

Roses  fall  from  the  mouth  in  Gon^bach,  No.  34 ;  lUho,  Na  sS  ; 
Karajich.  No.  35  ;  Pintam^:6n€,  4,  7  ;  Piuc,  No.  62.  Comp.  Klvi^rt,  Omtes 
KabyUs^  p.  51.  When  the  heroine  laughs  the  sun  shines,  when  she  weeps,  it 
rains,  and  ro»es  fall  as  she  walks.  This  is  like  the  story  of  the  Mussulman 
in  tool  Nights^  Spitta-^t/s  No.  1 1,  and  the  Roumanian  story  {Das  Ausland^ 
1858,  p.  90).  Compare  Glinski,  iii,  97  ;  SchncUer,  No.  22.  The  hero 
laughs  roses  in  TutiNameh  (vol.  ii,  p.  72  ;  Rosen's  trans.).  In  a  modern 
Greek  song,  when  the  charming  maid  Uugh<>,  roses  fall  into  her  apron 
{hwQv  7«A.a,  Ko\  wt^owt  ra  ^6ia  '1  t^^i-  vaStdf  tiji),  Faurie),  3,  382.  In  tfeinr. 
von  Neucnstadt's  Apoiionms  of  Tyre  (composed  t.  1400),  it  is  asked.  L  182, 
*'wa  sach  man  rosen  lachen?"  and  then  follows  a  talc  about  a  man  who 
laughs  roses.     The  same  poem  of  Apollonius  has,  at  L  2370  : 

**  cr  kuste  sie  wot  dreissig  stunt 
an  iren   n'lsenlachen  munt." 

Grimm    remarks   that  tlie    myth  most  have  been   very  popular,  as  he  hu 
frequently  found  in  records,  and  even  at  the  present  day,  the  names  Rosen- 
lacher,  Rosenliichler,  Blumkcher.     (7>»/.  Afyth.t  iioi.) 
And  see  Nos.  Si,  89,  118,  of  this  collection. 


52. 

(P.  320.)  Compare  No.  100,  in  which  the  stepmother  throwi  the  heroine's 
children  into  a  pond.  The  incident  recurs  in  Amason,  pp.  370,  41 1,  413,  428. 
In  each  of  these  stories  (except  No.  100)  the  heroine  is  calumniated  and  cast 
forth  ;  but  her  life  is  spared,  and  her  children,  who  have  been  rescued,  are 
restored  to  her.  She  is  eventually  reunited  to  her  husband.  See  the  references 
given  in  note  20. 

53. 

(P-  333-)  In  »hc  story  of  "  The  Golden  Dock"  (Gerle,  I'oiksmarchw  dtr 
Bohmen,  No.  v)  a  fairy  presents  a  good  girl  with  the  gift  that  her  tears  shall  be 
peazis,  and  the  hair  she  combs  out  gold.  When  she  grows  up  she  is  betrothed 
because  of  these  gifts  and  of  her  beauty,  to  a  count,  who  has  heard  of  her 
from  her  brother.  But  she  must  never  allow  a  single  ray  of  sunlight  to  fall  on 
her,  or  these  magic  attributes  will  discontinue.  On  the  way  to  her  bride- 
groom she  iii  accompanied  by  her  aunt  and  cousin,  with  whom  she  has  been 
brought  up ;  and  once,  when  the  aunt  is  opening  the  door  of  the  carriage,  one 
ray  of  sunlight  falls  on  the  bride,  and  she  is  instantly  cluinged  into  a  golden 
duck,  which  swims  away.  Tlie  aunt  presents  her  own  daughter  to  the  count 
AS  the  bride.     (The  story  is  a  variant  of  Grimm's  No.  13^.) 

The  ray  of  light  which  pierces  the  little  crack  in  the  door,  in  Grimm's 
ftory  of  "The  Singing,  Soaring  Lark/'  transforms  the  lion-prince  into  a  dove. 
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In  Gooxcnb«ch*s  No.  32  (which  lia>  many  of  the  incidents  common  to  Onicr 
elU  Ule«),  Caterina  must  not  go  near  (he  fica.  or  she  wiJl    lurn  in' 
fterpcnt.     In  Schneller's  No.  22  the  heroine  must  beware  of  a  my  of  *i.r.^.^.- 

54- 

(P.  343.)  Tlicre  is  m  gold  ass  also  in  No.  145,  whicH  story,  haring  tlsotfc 
fairy- god  mother,  is  probably  derived  from  or  mflucnced  hf  Perraull'*  veniob 

For  gold-producing  animals,  cf,  Araason,  p.  566  (mmre)  ;  Aabjonuen,  Ka 
7  (goat)  ;  Doion,  No.  17  (lion) ;  Erdclyi-Stier,  No.  12  (lamb)  ;  Etlar,  p.  159 
(hen)  ;  A.-^  Journai^  vi,  21,  Aino  tale  (gold  puppy  and  silver  poppjl: 
Glinski,  iv,  106  (lamb)  ;  Gonzcnhach,  No.  52  (ass) ;  Baring  Gould  (AppeaJa 
on  Household  stories,  in  Henderson's  AW-M.  Counties^  xS66)»  Noy  7I1B): 
Grimm,  No.  36  (ass).  No.  122  (heart  of  bird);  Lootcns»  p.  9  (sheep.. 
/*rt»/jf/w/a«/ni,  bk.  iii.  Fable  5  (swan's  gold  feathei),  and  Fable  I3(bt»3i; 
Pentamerone,  i,  i  (ass);  Natesa  Saslri,  Dravt'diam  Al^h/s,  pp.  129,  U^t; 
Schneller,  No.  15  (ass);  Schott,  No,  20  (aas) ;  Sirackerjan,  ii,  312  l^kca): 
Vcmalcken,  No.  u  (she-goat);  Waldau,  p.  41  (ram)  ;  Wojcicki,  p.  loA 
(ram  and  hen)  ;  Ztngerle,  ii,  84  (hen),  185  (asi).  Compare  the  gold-prodK* 
ing  birds  in  the  Mahahharata  (also  the  gold -producing  son  of  King  SriaJaTi, 
see  Clouston,  i,  124) ;  i^sop's  fable  of  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  cq: 
and  the  golden  eggs  of  the  hen  in  the  stories  of  "Jack  the  Giani-KiUer"  td. 
*'Jack  and  the  Beanstalk".  In  La  FontaineV  Contes  et  Nouve/Us  lYitst'ai 
dog  *'  qui  secoue  dc  I'argent  et  des  pierrerics",  Cf.  Sagas /rom  iht  Fi^  B^ 
p.  18,  "The  Gold-spitting  Pnnce." 

55. 

(P.  346.)  In  Imbriani  {Nov,  fior.,  Na  xvii,  "II  Re  Avato'T,  *« 
avaricious  king  forces  his  daughter  to  marry  a  thief  who  has  tried  to  p«a  la 
a  gentleman.  Father  is  invited  by  his  daughter  to  a  feast,  and  given  ct0f 
dish  without  flavonring,  whilst  the  other  guests  are  praising  the  exqii^ 
delicacies. 

In  a  Hindoo  variant,  "The  Princess  who  loved  her  Father  like  SiA* 
(Stokes,  /nif.  Fairy  Tales,  No.  23,  p.  164),  the  heroine  i«  abandoned  in  ik 
jangle,  where  she  is  miraculously  fed.  Presently  she  reaches  a  place  wboc 
the  king's  son  \s  lying  dead,  his  body  stuck  full  of  needles.  She  has  poW 
all  of  them  out  except  those  in  the  eyes,  when  she  leaves  a  slave  in  dflft 
whilst  she  rests.  The  slave  disobeys  injunctions,  completes  the  task,  andlfcc 
prince  comes  to  life  again.  He  manies  the  slave,  who  pretends  sbe  te 
delivered  him,  and  the  heroine  is  degraded  to  slavery.  The  truth  eventld^ 
comes  to  light,  and  the  prince  marries  the  heroine,  whose  parents  are  taviai 
to  the  wedding. 

In  a  Tyrolesc  version  (lingerie,  Kinder-  und  ffawmSnk^M  au^f  TVnJ^Xi 
31)  the  youngest  daughter  gives  the  king  a  Utile  salt  as  a  birthday 
and  is  driven  away.     After  a  time  she  becomes  her  father's  cook, 
up  his  food  without  salt.     This  leads  to  the  usual  explanation  and 
to  favour. 

Pitr^  also  refers  to  Storia  della  Rtgina  Oliva  Jigiiuolc  di  Gif4iia$%^  Imfm^ 
tore  e  moglie  del  Re  di  Castigtia^  by  Foriano  Pico.    Naples,  17th  ccat. 
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56. 
(P.  349-)  Dr.  PiLr^  sajs  tbftt  this  story  seems  a  mixture  of  two  or  three 
tales,  and  compares  it  (amoDgst  others  which  I  have  tabulated)  with  *'ZezolIa", 
P^ntamertme,  i.  6,  and  *'Cencrcntola"  in  Cinque  Stone  diUa  Nonna  (Turin, 
.  B.  Faraviaj.  The  principle,  he  says,  is  cummon  to  many  other  tales,  of 
which  it  would  be  enough  to  cite  "  The  Empress  Rosina"  and  "  The  Parrot  who 
told  three  Tales"  (Pitr<?) ;  *'  Tia  Tfccla  c  Teopisla"  (Gradi,  No.  2)  ;  *'  Zelinda 
and  the  Monster"  (Imbriani,  Nov.  por..  No,  21)  ;  "  Fola  d^-l  Mercant"  (Coro- 
nedi'Berti).  The  meetings  of  the  young  king  with  the  maiden  in  the  garden, 
her  disappearance,  and  his  sickening*  recur  in  the  second  half  of  '*Orza", 
Pcnt.y  ii,  6  (sec  No.  I49).  The  apparitions  of  the  fair  unknown  at  the  king's 
court  are  like  that  of  Giuseppe  in  "  The  three  Mountains  crowned  with  Gold" 
(Pitrc).  Ninetta's  going  into  the  prince's  garden  may  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  seven  gossips  in  the  mother-monster's  garden  to  gather  jujubes  (Gon- 
zenbach.  No.  53).     See  also  "  The  Old  Woman  of  the  Garden"  ( Pilrc). 

57. 
(P.  357.)  A  similar  incident  occurs  in  the  opening  of  the  story  01  '*Sigurdr 
the  King's  Son"  (Amason,  pp.  278  tf.)  The  king  is  leaving  the  house  of  the 
brown  dog.  where  he  has  found  hospitable  entertainment  for  himself  and  for  his 
horse,  when  the  brown  dog  reproachc-s  him  with  ingratitude,  and  threatens  his 
life  unless  he  will  promise  to  give  him  whatever  he  first  meets  on  his  return 
home.  In  three  days'  time  the  dog  comes  for  the  king's  youngest  daughter. 
The  same  promise  is  exacted  from  the  king  by  the  lion-prince  in  Grimm's 
*'  Singing,  Soaring  1-ark".  This  is  a  distortion  of  the  Jephiha  formula,  which 
is  itself  (as  Mr.  Long  says,  Cupid  and  Psycht)  "  a  moral  warning  against  rash 
vows,  comUiued  vaiti  a  reminiscence  of  human  sacrifice"*  Compare  other 
stories  of  the  "Beauty  and  the  Beast"  type  (as,  ^.^.,  Cosi^uin's  "Le  Loup 
Blanc",  ii,  215  ff.,  and  variants),  and  see  also  Nos.  275  and  297  of  this 
collection. 

58. 
(P.  367-)  For  "kiss  of  oblivion"  see  Am.  F.-L,  Jenmal^  iv,  252; 
Bibi,  de  ha  Trad,  pop.,  i,  187;  Braga,  No.  6;  Busk,  p.  8,  "  Filagranaia" ; 
Campbell,  i,  34,  "The  Battle  of  the  Birds,"  and  p.  56;  Coronedi-Berti, 
No.  J3;  Finamore,  Ahmzz.^  No.  4;  F.-L.  Journal^  i,  yi^^  "Grey  Norris" 
(Irish  tale);ii,  16,  "Prince  Unexpected"  (Polish  (ale);  Glinski,  i,  124;  Gon- 
zenbach,  Nos.  13,  14,  §4,  55,  and  notes;  Grimm,  No,  56,  "Sweetheart 
Roland";  No.  iS6,  "The  True  Sweetheart";  No.  193,  "The  Drummer"; 
Hahn,  No.  54  ;  Kletke,  ii,  78  ;  Household  SUn'es  from  the  Land  of  Hc/er, 
•'  Dove  Maiden"  ;  Kohler  in  Oitent  und  Ocddent^  ii,  103  fF.,  and  notes  to 
Kreatxwald  (1869);  Luzel,  pp.  26,  39;  Maclnnes,  pp,  i  ff.,  137.438,459; 
Maspoos,  JiondallayrCf  i,  p.  85;  MullenhofT,  p.  400;  Prntamfrotfe,  Nos.  17, 
29;  Pitr^,  No.  13;  Kevue  CeUiqur^  p.  374  rf . ;  Kivuta  di  lift.  pop. ,  i, 
(1878),  p.  S3;  Schmidt,  Nos.  5,  12;  Schneller,  No.  27;  Thorpe,  p.  44S, 
'Goldmaria  and  Goldfeather"  ;  Webster,  p.  127;  Wolf,  p.  286, 
In  the  Lorraine  story,  "La  Chatte  Blanche"  (Cosquin,  ii,  9fr.)»  the  hero 
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loses  his  bemuty  when  kUsed  by  his  grandmother.     In   the  K&ffir  tale  (5  .1 
F.-L.  /ournai,  i,  5),  the  man  who  has  been  bewitched  by  mn  enemy  re^trnt 
hnman  form  when  kissed  by  a  |^1.     In  an  Icelandic  story  (Antason,  42x1 
Hog  licVs  the  ointment  off  the  hero,  causing  him  to  forget  his  lovr,  whn  W 
anointed  him. 

The  '*  curse  o(  oblivion"  occurs  in  the  Legend   ol  fibarata  Mababhtab^ 
ttpon  which  is  founded  the  drama  of  Sakuntab,  by  Kalida;sa.      It  is  innnei 
through   tasting   food    in  "  The   Mastermaid",   Dascnt,    p.  71,    and   thro^b 
■wallowing  an  enchanted  powder  in  "  Panch-Phut  Ranee",  Frere,  O.  D.  D^ 
p.  143.    In  Kcightlcy's  Fairy  Myth.,  i,  74,  Ogicr  is  placed  under  a  ipcQ  ^ 
Morgan   the   Fay,  making  him    forget   family,   friends,    and    country.      Q 
Magyar  Folk-taU^^  p.  25,   **  Handsome  Paul";  Ralston^   p.    131.      Thoe  v 
food  which  brings  fargelfulness  in  Saxo,  ffist^  Dan.^  viii.      In  Saxo's  accoof 
of  King  Gorm's  and  Thorkil's  journey  to  the  lower  world,  Thorkil  vanahii 
travelling  companions  not  to  taste  the  drinks  or  accept  the  courtesies  tltat  rJl 
there  be  offered  10  them,  or  they  will  lose  all  memory  of  the  paat,  w^ 
remain  for  ever  in  Gudmund's  realm  {ff.  A,  i,  424).      The  Danes  heedei 
the  advice,  and  ate  and  drank  the  provisions  that  they  had  taken  with  ch^ 
See  Rydberg,  Teiti.  Myth.,  313.  351.     This  recalls  the  case  of  Pcrsepbow. 
who  cannot  for  ever  quit  Hell,  because  she  tasted  there  of  a    pomegranslr 
In  the  Icelandic  tale  the  heroine  is  warned  not  to  eat  the  food  the  Dale-qaca 
will  give  her  (Amason,  516).      Upon  the  subject  of  not  tasting  food  id  HelL 
see  Lang's  Cupid  and  Piyche^  xxxvi ;  Myth^  Ritua!^   and  R^Hgi^m^  ii,  26. 
Cttstom  ami  Myth,  p.  171.     Watndmoinen  refuses  drink,   when   among  th: 
dead.     Cf.  also  Cavallias,  No.    14  B;  Deonys,  Folk-hr^  of  China,  p.  9S: 
F,*L,  Joumai,  vi,    192;  Ralston,   p.   299;  etc.     In  "The  King's  Son  ui 
Messeria"  (Thorpe,  p.  203),  forgetfulness  follows  the  hero's   tasting  of  focJ 
when  absent  from  his  bride,  and  it  is  the  result  of  uttering  words  in  his  &lha*i 
bouse  in  ''The  King's  Son  and  Princess  Singorra"  [ibid.y  p.  216).     A  "gna 
of  oblivion"  is  put  into  the  hero's  mouth  in  No.  48  of  this  coUectioa. 

The  "drink  of  oblivion"  occurs  in  No,  29.  Sec  also  Amason,  pp.  25^ 
377;  Frere,  O.  D.  D.,  p.  260,  "Chandra's  Vengeance."  (In  the  Icelaaik 
story  (Amason,  377),  besides  the  potion  of  forgetfulness,  there  is  a  dri^ 
which  obliges  one  to  speak  the  truth.)  A  hern  of  forgetfulness  hovers  OTertbe 
drink  in  HavamAl  Str.,  13,  15.  In  Cudrutmrkvida,  ii,  21,  a  song  written  a 
Christian  times,  the  heathen  mythic  drink  that  was  given  to  the  chiU 
Heimdal  (Hyndla's  Lay)  reappears  as  a  potion  of  Ijigelfulness  alUyitf 
sorrow.  See  Rydl^crg,  Teut.  Myth.,  <^2.  Compare  (he  Lethe  myth.  Gn» 
hild  gives  a  potion  to  S)grre<I  which  makes  him  forget  his  love,  BrunbiU 
(see  Corpus  Poet.  Ber.^  i,  2S9,  393,  395) ;  she  gives  one  also  to  her  danghlff 
Gudrun  {ih.,  i,  316,  321).  Valkyrs,  elfins,  and  enchantresses  offer  to  heiott 
their  drinking  horns  that  they  may  forget  all  else  and  stay  vriih  them.  S* 
did  Gundul  offer  the  comers  drink  out  of  a  horn;  see  Grimm,  7Vm/.  MyA, 
420.  A  beautifully  dressed  and  garlanded  maiden  from  the  Osenberg  o&> 
the  Count  of  Oldenburg  a  draught  in  a  silver  horn,  while  uttering  piredicUoM 
{Deutsche  Sagen,  No.  541).  Svend  Falling  drank  out  of  the  horn  httdM 
him  by  elf-women  (Thiele,  2,  67).     Svend  FiiUiag  is  identical  with  SicgftM 
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(see  Grimm,  p.  372).     In  a  Swedish  folk-song  in  Arvidsson,  3,  301,  thre« 

mountain-maids  hold  out  silver  tankards  in  their  white  hands.  Comp.  some 
Norwegian  traditions  in  Faye,  pp.  26-8-9,  3"^  *"d  some  Danisli  in  Thiclc, 
'1  49*  55*  Brynhildr  or  Sigrdrtfa  fills  a  goblet  and  brings  it  to  Sigurd 
(Volsunga  Saga).  A  white  lady  offers  a  silver  goblet  in  Koch's  Kcisc  J, 
O^str.,  p.  262.  A  maiden  hands  the  horn,  and  is  cut  down,  Wieselgren,  455. 
Subterraneans  ofTer  similar  drink^  MiiUenhoff,  p.  576;  and  ^  jattt  hands 
a  horn,  Runa,  1844,  SS.  Cf.  tlie  Swedish  tale  in  Afzelius.  2,  159.  160.  and 
the  fiong  in  Arvidsson,  2,  179,  282,  where  the  miner  makes  the  maiden  drink 
of  the  gkmskans  hanit  and  forget  father  and  mother,  heaven  and  earth,  sun 
and  moon.  Helen  makes  a  .magic  potion,  mingling  spices  with  the  wine 
{(W.,  4,  220-230) ;  so  does  Circe  (C^/.,  10,  235).  The  Faroese  still  call  the 
draught  of  oblivion  oitmiftrti  (see  Grimm,  1632).  Upon  the  connection 
between  kissing  and  the  minnc -drinking  at  sacrifices  and  in  sorcery,  see  ib., 
Iioi.  [Afintta  in  the  Swedish  folk-songs  and  minde  in  the  Danish  signify  to 
kiss.     Comp.  ^Ut/jok,  love-potion. 

**  And  ihat  golden  cup  her  mother 
Gave  her,  that  her  future  lord. 
Gave  her,  that  King  Marc  and  she^ 
Might  drink  it  on  their  marriage-day, 
And  for  ever  love  each  other.") 

[7'n'jfram  nmi Isenft.) 

59. 
369.)     In  the  story  of   ''The  Paunch"  (Amaion,  pp.  366  ff,),  the 
unnatural  father  ties  his  daughter  to  a  rope,  which  she  contrives  to  transfer  to 
the  bilcb,  while  she  makes  her  escape. 


60. 

(P.  370.)  I  have  found  a  curions  variant  of  this  incident  in  Eugen  Prym 
nod  Albert  Socin,  /)rr  A'tu-Aramiiiuhc  DiaUkt  dcs  l^ir  \'\Mtn.  Giittingcni 
1S81.     No.  XXII.   Vohii,  p.  75. 

Heroine  lives  with  married  brallier,  whose  wife  calumniates  her  till  he  has 
her  shut  up  in  her  room  and  bread  and  water  taken  to  window.  Wife  one 
day  puts  snake  in  water-jug,  and  heroine  swallows  it  unawares.  It  grows 
inside  her.  Brother,  wishing  to  spare  her  from  reproach,  invites  her  to  go 
riding  with  him,  and  tflkes  her  away  to  the  mountains.  She  complains  of 
thirst,  and  he  bids  her  follow  a  bee  which  is  passing  at  the  moment,  for  it 
will  lead  her  to  where  there  is  water.  She  is  to  drink  and  return  to  him  ;  but 
neanwhile  he  rides  off.  She  rides  after  the  bee  for  two  days,  and  then  finds 
'Water.  When  she  rides  back  her  brother  has  gone.  She  dismounts,  ties  the 
ire  to  her  feet,  and  goes  to  sleep.  A  prince  who  has  been  hunting  finds  her 
Ijid  speaks  to  her,  but  she  docs  not  answer.  He  takes  her  with  him  ;  and,  as 
for  two  whole  days  she  has  spoken  no  word,  he  asks  physician  what  is  amiss 
with  her.  Doctor  says  she  has  a  saake  inside  her.  1'hcy  must  heat 
\vl  cauldron  of  milk  over  the  fire,  and  lay  a  sieve  over  the  top,  hang  the  girl 
^lieod  downwards  over  it,  and  the  snake  will  fall  from  hpr  mouth  on  to  the 
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sieve,  and  she  will  be  able  to  talk.  So  it  happens.  One  day,  when  heroise  u 
ftt  the  well  drawing  water,  she  is  carried  off  by  a  giant.  She  is  tiiiliiflj 
found  and  liberated  by  her  brother,  who  in  the  mea.otime  h*s  killed  Us  vfa 
and  set  out  to  seek  his  sister. 

Compare  the  way  in  which  the  alp  loachra  is  enticed  forth  in  the  Ihifa 
Gaelic  story  (Hyde,  Bcsii^  the  FirCt  65.67}.  Possibly  the  snake  is  the 
Cinderella  talc  was  attracted  by  the  stream  near  which  the  heroine  Uy  dovo. 


61, 
(P-  376)  Th**  incident  rccills  GrimmS  story  of  *'The  Three  Sptniie»''/a 
which  three  deformed  women  will  spin  for  the  heroine,  provided  she  snl 
invite  them  to  her  wedding.  They  suggest  the  three  Mo^pai, daughters  of  *A94rjv% 
For  variants  of  the  spinninj^  story,  see  Busk,  F.  -!..  /^. ,  pp.  375  fl*.  ;  Ckambcxv 
p.  76;  Dasent,  p.  198;  Grimm,  Nos.  14,  5$;  IpswUk  /ourMai,  Jan*  l> 
1878.  "Tom  Tit  Tot";  Henderson,  A'^rM/r^  CQunticr,  p.  258,  '^Hobedv^; 
Plant,  yv/.  Komames^  p.  239  ;  Knoop,  Volkssa^tn^  Erzahiuni^n  und  MAnhn 
atu  dcm  Oest Hike n  Him crpommitn^  p.  223,  No.  12,  "Die  .Spinnerin'*;  AK^c^ 
Fotk'tahi^  p.  4G  ;  Pedroso,  Pari.-  Talus,  p.  79  :  Symington,  /V«  anJ  Foci 
Sketcha  of  Faroe  and  Iceland,  p.  240  ;  Thorpe,  xi  and  168  ;  Tmuom  Ftvj 
Taits^  p.  43  ;  Webster,  p.  56 ;  etc 

62. 

(P. 379.)  \Viih  the  three  drops  of  blood  from  the  helpful  animal  (whoa 
here  the  transformed  mother),  compare  the  three  drops  oftlie  mother's  blooda 
Grimm's  story  of  "  The  Goosc-girV*  (No.  89). 

63. 

(P.  393.)  Similarly,  the  hoodie  makes  the  giant  return  the  njie  in  "Tbe 
Battle  of  the  Birds'*  (Campbell,  i,  33);  and  in  "Sch wester  und  Bnidc 
(Toeppen,  p.  146)  a  bird  each  time  makes  the  witch-mother  take  bock  hone 
the  axe  and  spade,  which  she  has  fetched  to  demolish  the  obs'.ocles  to 


64^ 

<P,  401.)     Compare  Ainason,  p.  366*  "The  Paunch";  Oonzenbacb,  \,  155. 
"Von  dcm  Kindc  der  Mutter  Gottes";  Wolfs  Z.,  iv,  224  (Slorac  tale). 

65. 
(P.  409.)  The  writer  on  Turkish  marriages,  whom  I  quote  in  note  XX 
states  that  the  bridegroom,  without  lifting  the  bride's  veil,  or  yet  seeing  br: 
face,  encircles  her  waist  with  a  diamond  zone,  the  old  one  being  thrown  osi^f- 
This  custom  afTords  a  curious  parallel  to  the  marriage  ceremony  desaibei 
in  the  Swedish  tale  {No.  302}.  In  all  the  stories  of  this  class  (see  Na».  7^ 
283,  284,  289,  290,  291,  292,  293,  294,  299,  303),  it  is  evident  that  tk 
bridegroom  is  not  familiar  with  the  features  of  his  betrothed,  or  he  ia  party  to 
the  deception  practised  on  him  ;  for  only  in  No.  290  is  the  bride  described  t 
being  closely  veiled. 
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(P.  416.)  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Stg.  Vid  Vuletic-Vukasovic,  of 
Carzola,  DalmatU,  for  some  interesting  '*  Observations",  which  I  here  trans* 
Ulc,  on  the  story  of  '*  Pepeljaga"  (CindereUa)  ;  — 

*'^'o  story  is  so  widely  difTosed  amongst  the  Southern  Slavs  as  that  of 
Cinderella.  In  every  variety  of  circumstance  she  is  an  unfortunate  orphan 
whose  mother  has  died  a  natural  death,  01  his  been  the  victim  of  sacrifice. 
Even  the  smallest  village  has  more  than  one  variant  of  the  story,  whicli  may  be 
referred  to  one  of  two  distinct  types  ;  ttie  first  derived  from  an  Italian  coU 
lection,  Xuai'o  hhro  Jcile  fair;  the  second  taken  from  the  stories  rtUted  by 
the  Serbs.  On  these  two  prototypes  almcm  all  the  other  versions  are  based. 
In  Dalmaiia  all  variants  of  Cinderella  (called  *  Cuz/a-lzenere'  in  Spalairo, 
Sebenico,  and  (he  iialand  uf  Brazza-)  have  been  somewhat  influenced  by  tbe 
Italian  prototype,  while  the  second  prototype  has  coloured  the  remaining 
variants  of  the  story,  found  on  the  peninsula  of  Balcanica,  and,  united  with  th« 
first,  has  produced  a  commingled  veiMon  found  throughout  Dalroatia  and  the 
sea- board  of  Croatia.  In  Dalmatia  it  is  always  nirratcd  in  ^Slav,  as  also  in 
Bo<>nia,  Herzegovina,  and  in  other  district±i  of  the  Balkans.  ThU  story  has 
entered  so  realistically  into  the  national  Ufe  thai  the  term  *  Pepeljuya'  is 
commonly  applied  to  any  poor  girl  who  is  persecuted  or  nrglL'Cted. 

"In  the  mountaiuf,  where  tbe  people  principally  lead  pastoral  lives,  the 
mother  [in  tbe  story]  gets  transformed  into  a  heifer ;  whereas  on  the  coast  the 
mother  dies  a  natural  death,  or  is  killed  by  tbe  two  elder  daughters,  and 
mourned  by  the  youngest.  In  the  mountains,  the  heifer  is  a  sort  of  tutelary 
genius  to  the  poor  innocent  girl,  and  when  it  is  slain,  *shc  who  loved  it  in 
life' (this  is  the  customary  phrase  with  the  SUv&),  *  loves  it  still  when  dead*. 
Accordingly,  in  obedience  to  the  injunction,  she  collects  the  bones  and 
religiously  buries  ihem  in  a  heap.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Southern  Slavs 
buty  their  dead  under  enormous  monuments  called  Sttdi.  These  arc  full  of 
symbolical  signs  and  other  data  drawn  from  the  life  of  the  deceased.  More 
than  three  hundred  thousand  iilmilar  monuments  have  been  enumerated  in 
Boinia,  Herzegovina,  Upper  Dalmatia,  and  ancient  Serbia,  etc,  ;  and  durirg 
the  last  ten  years  the  present  writer  has  been  at  pains  to  illustrate  them  with 
their  respective  *  Ancient' Bosnian  Kpitaphs*  in  the  aichxological  journals  of 
Agrsm,  Sarajevo,  and  Belgrade. 

"  In  Dalmatia,  also,  the  dead  mothei's  bones  are  collected  by  the  yonngest 
daughter  and  deposited  in  a  tomb  under  the  shadow  of  some  tree,  such  as  a 
walnut,  a  hazel,  a  pomegranate,  or  an  apple-tree,  etc.     la  the  mountains  the 


*  Sig.  Vid  Vuletic-Vukasovic  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  transcription  of 
the  ver-iion  of  "  La  Gene  rent  ola",  found  in  the  above-named  collection,  hot  I 
have  not  reproduced  it,  as  it  diffcis  in  no  respect  whatsoever  from  Grimm'< 
"Aschenputlel". 

'  In  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Servia  she  is  called  exclusively  "  Pepcl- 
juga";  in  Lika,  Croatia,  "  Pepeljavica";  and  in  Bol  (h.  of  Braica),  '*  Pepel- 
^^  juinict"- 
^k  L  L  2 
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girl  receives  no  viuUtion  ;  wLile  tn  Ditmatia  her  dead  mother  &ppcan  to  tier 
in  the  ibnn  of  a  fairy  {nirt/j),  comforts  her,  and  p^es  her  a  magic  wand  with 
which  to  itrike  the  tomb,  in  order  to  obtain  assistance  when  tn  trouble. 

^*  In  the  raoantains,  the  two  doves  appear  and  converse  witK  the  orphan.  In 
Dalmatia  she  goes  to  the  ball  in  •  carriaf;?,  haviog  obtained  all  she  reqairei 
from  the  nut.  apple,  or  other  tree :  In  the  moontaiDs  there  simplf  appears  • 
casket,  in  which  she  finds  the  sevo^  dresses.  In  the  roonntains  the  task  Is  of 
two  sorts  :  op  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  heifer  it  consists  in  spiniuzigt  asd 
afterwards  in  performing  the  most  menial  honschold  duties,  and  in  pickii^ap 
millet  or  lentils  ;  while  in  Dalmatia,  in  a  large  number  of  rariancs,  the  task 
consists  solely  in  spinning,  and  Is  performed  at  a  stroke  of  the  magic  wamL. 
In  Dalmatia,  in  the  several  variants,  millet  and  lentils  are  mixed  together,  aad, 
by  rarans  of  the  magic  wand,  are  sorted  by  a  number  of  birds  and  ants.  la 
Dalmatia  the  girl  escapes  from  the  ball  under  the  excuse  of  going  to  driak 
ftomc  water,  or  fasten  her  garters^  or  so  oa  ;  while  in  the  upper  districts  of  llic 
Balkans  she  escapes  before  the  end  of  divine  service,  or  before  the  fiur  is  over 
— for  in  this  region  &)ie  goes  either  to  church  or  to  the  fair. 

"In  Dalmatia  there  is  not  always  a  cruel  stepmother,  but  there  are  ia- 
variably  the  two  cruel  sisters,  more  ugly  than  the  youngest ;  while  in  the 
higher  districts  there  is  always  a  cruel  stepmother  with  her  one  ugly  daughter. 
I  n  Dalmatia  the  enchantments  are  brought  about  by  means  of  the  magic  wand, 
while  in  the  mountains  the  girl  liimply  prays;  thus,  in  Dalmatia,  either 
Spanish  or  Kalian  genius  has  had  some  in/luence  on  the  popular  tale. 

"In  Dalmatia  it  is  always  ^  the  king's  son',  in  the  mountains  ''the  em- 
peror's son'.  The  king's  son,  in  Dalmatia,  smears  the  steps  of  the  palace  with 
tar,  that  the  shoes  may  adhere  to  them  ;  but  in  the  mountainous  districts  the 
girl  simply  loses  her  shoe  in  escaping  through  the  crowd.  In  both  varieties  of 
the  story  the  father  plays  an  insigaificant  »->f/e,  and  in  Dalmatia  next  to  none. 
In  all  districts  the  search  is  of  a  similar  nature,  but  there  is  seme  variety  as  lo 
the  manner  in  which  the  heroine  is  discovered  ;  for  instance,  in  the  mountainB 
she  is  hidden  by  her  stepmother  under  a  trough  and  spied  by  a  cock  t  in 
Dalmatia,  in  the  garret  or  under  the  chimney.  In  every  case  she  appears  in 
the  clothes  she  wore  at  the  last  church  or  ball,  but  without  the  corresponding 
shoe.  When  she  is  recognised  she  is  married  to  tbe  son  of  the  king  or  em- 
peror. There  is,  however,  this  difference :  in  Dalmatia  the  two  ugly  suters 
often  figure  in  the  wedding  procession,  and  are  ponished  by  the  two  doTCi, 
which  peck  out  an  eye  of  each. 

"Finally,  it  should  be  remarked  that  thedrcsses  are  mOre  magnificent  in 
Dalmatia  than  in  the  mountains  ;  for  in  Dalmatia  the  first  dress  is  of  silk, 
ornamented  with  birds  ;  the  second  is  of  silver,  ornamented  with  the  fishes  of 
the  sea  ;  the  third  is  of  gold,  ornameated  wiih  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  In  the 
mountainous  districts  the  dress  enters  Ihe  casket  at  the  simple  word  of  cam* 
mand,  and  disappears ;  in  Dalmatia  it  enleis  tbe  nut,  or  apple,  and  vanishes  by 
virtue  of  the  magic  wand. 

"  There  are  but  few  variants  in  Dalmatia  in  which  t}ie  two  elder  sisters  eat 
their  mother's  llesh  (which  incident  is  probably  borrowed  from  the  Sitwiiah). 
and  in  one  solitary  version  Cinderella  is  in  the  scrrice  of  some  Domiikicaa 
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friars,  and  being  peiseculed  by  them,  escapes  to  a  foru&t  and  transfomu 
herself  into  a  serpent ;  she  is  presently  Tctransrormcd  into  a  lovely  maiden  by 
a  king's  son  who  is  out  hunting;,  armed  with  a  gun.  and  with  whom  she  had 
formerly  been  in  love.'* 

67. 

(P.  418.)  In  No.  335  Ibe  hero  has  the  power  to  become  invisible.  With 
the  invisible  rr//  compare  the  tamkappc,  the  nebclkappc  of  King  Alberich,  the 
wishing-cap  of  Fortunatus,  Perseus'  cnp,  the  ring  of  Gyges  (Plato,  AV/«A., 
359.  360),  the  ring  which  makes  Discordia  invisible  (Troj.,  1303-24),  Pluto's  or 
Orcus's  helmet  ("AiZat  Kvrtrt,  //.,  5,  845;  Hcsiod»  SiU/.,  227),  and  the 
mantle  of  Arthur  anrl  the  ring  of  Ltined,  which  were  reckoned  amongst  the 
thirteen  precious  things  of  the  lUand  of  Britain  (.V.ifii/ut^^iori,  p.  286).  Other 
thingi  which  make  invisible  are  an  adder's  crown  {AttentkriiitUiu^  Grimm, 
T.  M.,  6S7) ;  a  bird'i  nest  {Dtutsihi  Sa^m,  No.  85  ;  Haupl,  Zdtschrifl,  3, 
361;  Mone,  Anz.^  S,  539);  the  right-hand  tail-feather  of  a  cock  (Luciani 
Somn.,  2S-9);  the  finger-ring  of  Dame  Avcntiurc  (Snchenwirth,  No.  xxv) ; 
heliotrope,'  Sonmnwedtl^  laid  under  a  stone  (Mone,  8,  614) ;  and  fern-seed 
(Wolf,  2tfi/jfAr/y?,  2,  30).  So  Shakespeare  says,  *' We  have  the  receipt  of 
fern-seed,  wc  walk  invisible''  (i  Henry  /F,  ii,  i).  The  Wend.  volUl.^  3, 
271a,  makes  it  blossom  at  Midsummer  noon.  In  Redekcr's  Watf.  Sttgert, 
No,  46,  other  details  are  given  :  '*  Fern-seed  makes  one  invisible  ;  it  is  difficult 
to  procure  ;  it  ripens  only  between  twelve  and  one  on  Midsummer  nighl,  and 
falls  off  directly  and  is  gone."  Mr.  Fra/.^r  says  :  "  FL-rn-bloom  on  Midsummer 
Eve  makes  invisible"  {Golden  Bou^h^xx^  287),  and  gives  a  number  of  references. 
According  to  Mr.  Kalston  (see  Sottgs  ef  tlu  Russian  P^pk,  p.  98),  the  ideas 
associated  with  the  fern  iji  other  lands  are  current  also  in  Russia.  At  certain 
periods  of  the  year  it  burits  into  fiery  blossoms,  which  disappear  almost  in- 
stantaneously, for  evil  spirits  swarm  thickly  round  them  and  carry  them  off. 
He  tells  the  best  way  to  obtain  them,  but  the  particulars  are  too  lengthy  to 
quote.  These  magic  blossoms  appear  on  St.  John's  Day  at  Midsummer,  as 
well  as  on  Easier  Day  (Athanas'cv,  P.  V.  S.,  ii,  379).  A  number  of  similar 
traditions  about  the  fern,  from  German  sources,  will  be  found  in  KeUy'fi 
Cunasi/i£s  of  I^do- European  Tradition  and  Folk-hrt^  pp.  181,  200. 

Gods  can  appear  and  vanish  as  they  please  [see  note  6).  For  gods  becoming 
visible  Homer  has  a  special  word,  iva.frf^%  :  x*^*"»l  5i  Btoi  ^aiif§ff0at  ivofiyth, 
Il.t  ao,  131  ;  and  eee  CV.,  7,  201  ;  16,  161.  Comp.  iifap-^^x  avyytrituvQ^^ 
Lucian's  5Vi/.,  10)  ;  and  against  their  will  they  can  be  seen  of  none  {Od.,  lo, 
573).  Dwarfs  and  men,  to  become  invisible,  need  some  outward  means,  The 
dwarf-talcs  tell  of  «t'(^«^W'(T//V«  (/-'(Tm/jc^  5fl^vrt,  No?.  152,  153,  155),  of  grty 
coats  and  red  caps  (Thicle,  i,  122, 135),  and  of  scarlet  cloaks  {Deufsthi  Sagitn^ 
No.  149).  Compare  the  huldre-hat  (Asbjornsen,  i,  70,  158-59).  Grimm 
gives  a  spell  (No.  Li)  to  make  oneseU  invisible,  part  of  which  says,  "  Cbristna 
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^  According  to  Pliny,  it  was  the  precious  Stone  heliotrope  that  would  render 
the  wearer  invisible  (see  //.  iV.,  xaxvii,  10,  Co) ;  compare  **  Senza  sperar 
pertngio  o  elitropia",  Jn/ernOt  xxiv,  93- 
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ist  mein  ManUl^  /l0<l;  Stock  und  Fus«,  seine  hellige  fiinf  Waodea  micb 
vcrbcrgcn  Ihun." 

For  eximples  in  folk-tftles  of  va.rioiu  gear  to  render  the  wearer  invisible,  se 
the  following:  Asbjornieo,  i,  70,  158-59;  Am.  F.-L,  JamrniU^  i,  76  (cap) ; 
Amason,  p.  397  ;  Busk,  F.-L.  A'.,  pp.  129-30 ;  Qouston,  Pop.  Taltt  amifL- 
tii>n.:,  r,  73  ff,  ;  Cosquin,  ii,  80,  256  ;  Cranr,  pp.  I,  23  ;  Daseat,  p.  rSi, 
"Three  Princesses  of  WftiteUnd";  F.-L.  A'a'.,  i,  2J I  ;  ii,  10,  13;  Froe 
O,  D.  D.^  p.  39  ff.  ;  Grimm,  Dent.  S.,  No.  85  (flower)  ;  Aa/AtJsarrfjmffBrA, 
story  of  King  Mahasena,  and  story  of  King  Patraka  ;  Mahin^i^n^  p.  Iji 
Milunne,  1876,  c  17  ff.,  "  Le  Voleur  avisc*;  Mitford,  TaUt  0/  Old  Jmpmt, 
••Little  Peachling";  Morolt,  1305  (magic  rini;  with  nightingale  in  it);  Pei- 
roso,  /Vr/,  TaUi^  "  Dancing  Shoe^';  RaUton,  A'.  F.  7!,  p.  253  ;  ajid  S^mgtff 
the  A'ujxian  /Vc/Ar,  p.  98;  Sa^s  from  Fat  East,  p.  18,  **GoId-sptthiis 
Prince";  Schreck, /i««w<^r  il/»ir(-4tf«,  No.  3;  Siokcs,  No.  ax,  pp.  59,  13S; 
Symington,  Ptn  and  Pencil  Sheukes  of  Faroe  and  Ictiand^  p.  247  (stone!'; 
Thorpe,  p.  34a,  *' SvendVExploits"  (5nger-stall) ;  Tmcan  Fairy  T^es,  No- 
lo, pp.  102-12;  Vcmalcken,  pp.  153  (cap),  aSg,  and  355  (cloak);  WUe- 
AvHikc  Stories,  p.  37  ff. 
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(P.  423  )  Be:s  bring  the  juice  of  flowers  to  the  mouth  of  chc  &he 
Komatas,  Theocrilus,  7,  60-89.  Semiramis,  the  daughter  of  the  fiih-godden. 
Derctte,  of  Ascalon,  and  the  Syrian  youth,  was  exposed  when  an  infant  by  htt 
mother,  and  miraculously  preserved  by  doves,  who  fed  her  tiJl  she  was  dis* 
covered  by  the  shepherd  Simmis  (from  whom  she  derived  herojime),  Dlodoms, 
ii,  1*20.  Elijah  was  fed  by  ravens.  A  woodpecker  purveyed  for  Komidas 
and  Remu-i,  when  the  woU's  milk  did  not  sufTicc  them,  Ov.,  /-oj/y,  3,  yj^  j^. 

A  wookpeckcr  also  brought  food  to  the  :i3ns  of  Mars.      It  was  called  "A^vn 
S/rris,  and  was  held  sacred  by  the  ancient  peoples  of  Italy. 

Sec  also  Frerc's  C?.  D.  />.,  pp.  84-90  (eagles). 


69. 

(P.  42S.)  Spittle  speaks  in  the  following  stories  t — Athanas'ev,  i,  Ko.  3> ; 
Callaway.p.  64,  " Uratombinde";  Campbell,  i,  55,  *' BatUeof  lheBird»**j  A.-iL 
/ffttrwrt/,  ii,  14,  •*  Prince  Unexpected"  (Polish  story) ;  Grimm,  i,  414,  yifiaiK 
of  '*  Hansel  und  Grethel"  ;  Kohler,  Orient  11,  On.,  ii,  113  ;  AAi^^vr  Fc/h 
ta/es,  xxxiii,  "Fairy  Helena";  RaUton,  pp.  142,  "The  Baba  Yaga,"  161  j 
Vemaleken,  "The  Drummer,"  p.  292  ;  Webster,  p.  125.  A  door,  when  kpat 
upon,  answers  (MiillenhofT,  p.  399). 

Drops  of  blood  speak  in  Kalewala,  in  Dasenl's  **  Mastermaid'^  (p.  71 ),  and 
in  Grimm's  '*  Sweetheart  Roland  '  (No.  56).  Tufts  of  hair  speak  in  TbcaJi 
p.  131.     Compare  ihe  talking  sticks  in  204  of  this  collection. 

In  the  Edda,  the  spittle  of  the  waves  was  shaped  by  the  gods  into  a  man, 
whose  blood,  when  he  was  slain,  was  mixed  with  honey  and  made  into  the 
mead,  of  which,  if  a  man  drink,  he  becomes  a  poet  and  a  sage  ($ee  Ccrfm 
Poet.  Boreaie,  i,  464). 
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<P.  448.)  For  the  inctdeot  of  stealing  the  kty  2nd  liberating  Ihe  bird,  com« 
pare  Thorpe's  "Princess  on  the  Glass  Mountain",  pp.  86-94;  Grundtvig, 
Ddnisthe  Volksmimkeu^  i,  228  j  Ziogcrlc  (Tyrol),  i,  28  ;  Deultn,  Conies  Jn 
Aoi  Cambrinus,  ii,  151 ;  Webster,  p.  22;  Romero,  No.  8  ;  and  Grimm,  No. 
1 36,  *'  Iron  John"  (which  is  a  variant  of  the  whole  story  given  by  Alhanas'ev) 


71. 

(P.  449.)  The  following  story  was  amongst  the  number  selected  for  mc  by 
Dr.  Karlowicz,  It  seems  rather  to  bebng  to  the  "  Pussin>Boot&"  type,  the 
title  alone  suggesting  likeness  to  the  Cinderella  group  : — 

£.  Romanov,  Byehrussky  Sbornil'  (Rectieil  blanc-ruthcnien),  5  vols.  Kieff  et 
Witebik,  1885-91.  Vol.  iii,  pp.  226-27.  (From  the  village  of  Slidcc,  near 
Lukomla,  in  the  district  of  Sienno,  Goveniment  of  Mohilew. ) 

"PoFEi.VbKA"  (from/cyv/,  "ashes"). 

The  youth  Popely^ks,  who  is  always  in  the  ashes  of  the  hearth,  has  a  cat 
which  lives  on  the  stove.  Cat  proposes  to  marry  hts  master  to  the  daughter  of 
Thunder  and  Lightning,  and  goes  to  Thunder  to  arrange  the  marriage.  On 
the  way  back  he  tells  Mr.  Serpent's  mowers  that  when  Mr.  Thunder  passes  by 
with  his  suite  they  must  say  that  Ibey  work  for  Mr.  Popelyska ;  he  gives  the 
same  directions  also  to  the  haymakers  ami  to  the  herdsmen.  Cat  calls  on  Mr. 
Serpent  at  his  palace,  and  tells  him  that  Mr.  Thunder  will  be  passing  shortly, 
and  unless  he  hides  himself  in  the  hollow  oak  he  is  certain  to  be  burnt.  After 
the  wedding  they  all  set  out  for  Mr.  I'opelyska's.  The  labourers  reply  that 
they  belong  to  Mr.  P.  The  cat  leads  the  guests  to  the  palncc  of  Mr,  Serpent, 
saying  it  is  the  estate  of  Mr.  P.,  who,  he  tells  Thundtr,  is  much  annoyed  by  the 
serpent's  proximity,  and  be  shows  him  his  hole.  Thunder  and  Lightning  send 
a  thunder*t}olt  at  the  oak  ;  .Serpent  u  struck  dead  and  burnt  up.  Popely^ka 
lives  happily  at  the  castle,  and  the  cat  becomes  his  steward. 

The  cat  plays  a  prominent  part  as  benefactor  in  N08.    11,  39,  71,  and 

I2t. 

I  here  give  brief  abstracts  of  three  more  of  the  stories  for  which  I  am  in* 
debted  to  Dr.  Kaiiowic^,  The  Cinderella  element  in  them  is  not  suflficienlly 
prominent  to  warrant  their  inclusion  amon^pt  the  other  variants. 


Ch.  Balinski,  Pawtaci  ludu  (Folk-tales).     Edited  by  K.  W.  W&jcicki. 

Warsaw,  1S42.     Pp.  95-104. 

*'Pan  Kozuseek'*  (Mr.  Sheepskins). 

A  young  and  wealthy  gentleman  loses  his  fortune,  and  becomes  a  1 
under  the  king.     He  is  so  very  poor  that  he  wraps  himself  up  in  a  shee 
cloak,  whence  his  name.     King's  daughter  if  carried  off  by  a  robber,  who  1. 
underground.   The  soldier  delivers  the  princess,  and,  after  numerous  adventure 
marries  her. 
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Stdok  Buacz,  BajkUfrsuzki^  podamU^  tie,  (Coales,  etc.»  de  U  Ruthcnie), 

Twnopol,  (866.     Pp.  118-25. 

"The  Lanterns." 

A  poor  widow  has  k  good -for  •nothing  son.  A  sorcerer  comes  and  ukes 
him  away  under  pretext  of  teaching  him  somethlrg.  He  sends  bim  into 
lubterranean  r^ons  to  fetch  him  old  lanteros.  Hero  falls  asleep  there  and 
sleeps  seven  years.  Having  found  the  lanterns  and  other  tidtsnuuis,  he  returns 
above  ground.  The  king,  learning  that  hero  possesses  talismans  and  riches, 
wants  to  marry  him  to  his  daughter,  but  first  imposes  difficult  tasks,  which  hero 
accomplishes  with  the  aid  of  his  talismans.  He  marries  the  princess  and  livn 
happily.  The  sorcerer  hearing  all  this,  appears  on  the  scene  to  ruin  his  whilom 
pupil,  takes  his  lanterns  away,  and  reduces  him  to  poverty.  But  certain  grmte- 
fol  beasts  come  to  his  assistance  and  restore  him  to  wealth  and  happiness. 
The  sorcerer  perishes  of  hunger  on  his  glass  mountain. 

N,B, — The  good-for-nothing  son  is  always  asleep  in  the  ashes  of  the  store, 
and  goes  to  the  king  dirty  and  ill-dad. 

A.  J.  Glinski,  Bajarz  polsKt\  4  vols.,  2nd  ed.    Wilna,  1862-     Vol.  i, 
pp.  3S-66,  No.  2. 

*' Silly  John;  his  Horse,  his  Quail,  and  his  Fig." 

An  old  sorcerer,  in  dying,  bequeaths  to  Silly  John,  his  yotu^est  son»  a  know 
ledge  of  witchcraft,  and  a  horse,  a  quail,  and  a  pig.  A  king  has  three 
daughter])  and  promises  to  give  the  youngest  to  the  victor  at  the  lourmunent. 
Aided  by  hi&  magic  beasts  John  is  vicluriuus,  though  his  brothers  think  him 
silly,  and  though  he  passes  all  his  time  by  the  ^tove. 

lA  long  story,  embracing  a  mass  of  incident:^]. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  in  oniline  tiro  stories  not  infrequently  referred  to  as 
Cinderella  variants : — 

Otto  Knoop,  roikisageUt  EnaMiuHgen  und  Marchai  am  tUm  Cksllitkett 

Hinterpommenu     Poscn,  2885.     Pp.    192-194. 

IV,— "Dkr  dl'Mme  Hans." 

Youngest  son,  with  magic  flutes,  scales  glass  mountain  to  win  princess.    He 

gives  her  a  ring,  by  means  of  which  he  is  recogniMd  when,  after  a  year's 

interval,  he  returns  for  his  bride. 


Heinrich  Pibhle,  A'lWw  «W  Volksmarcken.    Ldpzig,  1S53.     No.  10. 
"  Der  Geist  des  Ringes  und  dee  Gbist  des  Lichtks." 

Widow's  son  gets  lo»t  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  becomes  ponessed  of  tight 
and  ring,  which  are  talismans.  He  does  not  hide  his  head  as  commanded,  when 
princess  is  carried  through  the  town,  but  sees  her  and  woos  her.  Afier  per- 
forming tasks  he  weds  her. 

The  following  separate  moii/s  of  the  Cinderella  story  have  been  pointed  out 
to  me  by  Dr.  Karlowici  :— 

Wojcicki,  Klcckdy^  e/i.,  ii,  83.      A  king's  daughter  must  become  a  servant 
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for  a  whole  year,  in  order  to  deliver  a  yoang  man,  who  has  been  transformed 
through  enchantment  into  a  crow. 

Kolbcrg,  Lmi.  A'ml-orvsh'e,  1 14-1 17,  Here  we  find  Cinderella  tn  the  rule  of 
sistcr-of-mercy  in  a  soldier's  hospital.  A  young  prince  is  wounded,  and  re- 
cognises  the  princess  in  the  nurse  who  attends  him  at  the  hospital. 

Zhitirwiatiomasci^  eU\y  vol.  xi,  pp.  270-272.  A  beautiful  story,  taken  down 
in  Polish  by  Dr.  Karlowicz,  in  1869.  (From  the  district  of  Lida,  Government 
of  Wilna.)  In  order  to  humiliate  a  haughty  princess,  a  king's  son  takes 
Mrvice  as  undcr-gardcner  at  the  palace  of  her  parents.  Thus  he  plays  a  lole 
equivalent  to  that  of  Cinderella  :  and  in  the  end  he  is  triumphant. 

In  the  history  of  Polytedinos  and  AcJon,  Chelidon,  her  sister^  is  forced  to 
become  a  sort  of  Cinderella,  slave  and  servant. 

In  aTalmudicstory,  King  Solomon,  robbed  by  Asmodeus  of  bis  magic  ring, 
is  compelled  to  take  service  as  scullion  at  the  couit  of  the  king  of  the  Am- 
monites; after  a  time  he  becomes  the  lover  of  ihe  king's  daughter.  Vese- 
lovsky,  Siaiyaiisi-ixa^  skaznntya  0  SohmcnyL  i  /Cituvrasya  (Slavonic  legends  of 
Solomon  and  of  Kcntauros — [in  KussianJ).  Petersburg.  1873.  Pp.  IIO*lI. 
Cf.  Varohagcn,  £in  indiiches  ManhcHt  Berlioi  1S82.     Pp.  19*20. 


72. 

(P.  4So.)  "  It  seems  to  be  a  common  custom  with  hunters  to  cut  out  the 
tongues  of  Ihe  animals  which  they  kill.  Omaha  liiintcrs  remove  the  tongue  of 
a  slain  buffalo  through  an  opening  made  in  tlie  animal's  throat.  The  tongues 
thus  removed  arc  sacred,  and  may  not  touch  any  tool  or  metal,  except  when 
they  are  boiling  in  the  kettles  at  the  sacred  tent.  They  are  eaten  as  sacred 
food.  {Third  A'eport  of  thi  Bnrtatt  of  Sthiu}logy{yitiih\r\gXoTi)^  p.  2S9  j«/.) 
Indian  bear-hunters  cut  out  what  they  call  the  bear's  little  tongue  (a  fleshy 
mas9  under  the  real  tongue),  and  keep  it  for  good  luck  in  hunting,  or  bum  it 
tu  determine,  from  its  crackling,  etc.,  whether  the  soul  of  the  slain  bear  is 
angry  wilh  them  or  not.  (Kohl,  A'itschi-Gnnii,  ii,  251  j^.;  Charlevoix, 
HistQir4  de  la  NQUxelU  Fiamc^yy  173;  Chateaubriand,  I'oyag^c  in  AmJri</ue, 
pp.  179  J'/.,  1S4.)  In  folk-tales  the  hero  commonly  cuts  out  the  tongue  of  the 
wild  beast  which  he  has  slain,  and  presen'es  it  as  a  token.  The  incident 
selves  to  show  that  the  custom  was  a  common  one,  since  folk-tales  reflect  with 
accuracy  the  customs  and  beliefs  of  a  firimitivc  9gp.  (For  examples  of  the 
incident,  see  Blade,  CottUs  agcnais^  pp.  12,  14;  Dasent,  "  Shortshanks*'; 
Schleicher,  Litanischc  Marchcn,  p.  58 ;  Scpp,  Attbageri4(h<r  SagetmhatZy 
p.  114;  Kuhler  on  Gouicnba.chj  Sii  t/ianisi  Ai  Jif on  A^n,  ii,  230;  Apcllodorus, 
iiii  *3>  3  J  Mannhardt,  Antikc  Wald-  und  Fiidkutti^  p.  53;  Poestion,  Lapp- 
landiichi  Marchcn^  p.  231  sq.)  It  maybe  suggested  that  the  cutting  out  of  tJie 
tongues  is  a  precaution  10  prevent  the  slain  animals  from  telling  their  fate  to 
the  live  animals,  and  thus  frightening  away  the  latter.  At  least,  this  explan- 
ation harmonises  with  the  primitive  modes  of  thought  revealed  in  the  fore- 
going customs."     (Frazer'fi  Golden  Boitgh^  ii,  129,  ttoic.) 

See  also  Grimm,  No.  60,  "The  two  Brothers";  No.  Ill,  "The  Skilful 
Huntsman";  Cosquin,  i,  64,  "La  Bete  ^  Sept  Tctcs'',  and  AW/;a/'/i/t-j,  pp. 
66  ff. ,  for  a  number  of  variants. 
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la  a  story  ia  Asiatk  Joumai^  New  Scriev,  vol.  xxir,  1S37.  p.  196,  two 
princes  cut  ofT  a  portion  of  a  lion's  tiil  as  trophy.  The  palace  washennui 
finds  dead  lion,  cuts  olf  its  head,  and  pretends  to  the  hand  of  the  pnscesa. 
The  imposture  is  exposed. 

Alcathoo;,  son  of  Pclops,  kills  the  Ctthaeronian  lion  that  ravages  the  oooatry 
of  King  Megareus,  and  cuts  out  its  tongue.  (TausaniAs,  i,  41,  4«  andachoL, 
Apollonius  of  Rhcxlei  on  i,  517.) 

For  stories  (like  No.  323)  in  which  the  hero  delivers  a  princess  from  n 
dragon,  or  monster  (St.  George  and  the  Dragon),  cf.  Asbjorasen,  TaUi  aftkt 
fjcld,^.  223;  Brucyre,  "Red  Eiin";  Campbell,  No.  4,  var.  i;  Uiii;  h  76, 
77  ;  Chamber?,  pp.  262,  296;  Clouston,  i,  155  fl". ;  Comparetti,  No*.  32,  55  ; 
Coiquin,  i,  14,  19,  60,  64,  167  J  ii,  57,  165,  256  ;  Day,  FoikiaUs  pj  BtPt^^h 
pp.  73*7;  Dcnnys, /d//-A>rK  m  Chinas  etc.;  Dozon,  No.  14;  Erdclyi-Sticr, 
No.  t  :  Finamore,  No.  19.  p*  87  ;  F.L. /ourttal,  i,  55  ;  vi.  159,  **  Death  of 
Diannid",  etc.;  Friis,  "  Hondesonnen";  Gonzenbach,  Nos.  40,  44;  ii,  33a  ; 
Baring  Gould,  Curious  Mythi^  297-99  ;  Tlu  Srfen  Champions  of  ChttiUndam^ 
Grimm,  Nos.  60,  11 1  ;  Grondtvif ,  ii,  194  ;  Gubemitts,  Sto.  Sttfano.  No.  33  ; 
Gipsy-lore  Jourfuii^\\\f%^^  ao8  ;  Hahn,  No.  70;  Hendersan.  iVirr/A.  Ct>j/;i/jV/, 
281  ff.;  Household  Storiis  from  Land  of  Hofer,  p.  214.  *•  The  Three  Black 
Dogi";  Indian  Antiquary^  i,  \'Jq  \  Jahrbuch  fUr  rem.  u.  ing.  Lii,^  vii,  13a; 
Kaiha  sari/  Sa^tntt  bk.  vii,  ch.  42 ;  vol.  J,  p.  385  (Tawney's  trans.)  ;  Mac- 
lones,  comp.  p.  399 ;  jVa^yar  Tales,  p.  374 :  Meier,  No.  29 ;  Pitr^.  ii,  215  ; 
Ralston,  "Ivan  Popiilof."  pp.  70,  347-48;  Riviere,  p.  195  (serpent  controU 
water-supply  ;  is  propitiated,  daily  with  food)  :  Sa^s from  tkt  Far  East,  p.  18, 
"Gold-spitting  Prince";  Schneller.  No.  39;  Schoit,  No.  10:  Scott's Wn»Ai'<Mi 
Kightx,  vi,  "  King  Veweu  and  his  Three  Sons";  Scbillot,  Hautt  Bretuj^nt^  i. 
No.  9  ;  Stokes,  pp.  65,  178,  269  ;  Temple,  Leg.  of  the  Punjah,  vo^  i,  p.  I7ff.| 
Thorpe,  p.  344;  Vemaleken,  p.  85;  Webster,  pp.  80,  89;  Wide-Awakt 
Stories,  pp.  t43  ff.»  258  ff.,  306  (T.  :  Wolf,  De$it.  Af.  u.  S.,  Nos.  20,  11,  and 
p.  83  ;  Xlingerle,  ii.  No.  I.  Compare  Perseus  and  Andromeda;  Heracles  and 
the  daughter  of  Laomedon  (//.,  xx,  145;  and  see  Mr.  Lang's  note,  p.  517,  of 
his  /Had) ;  Bhima  in  the  legend  of  "  Bakabadha"  [Mahohfidrata^  see  Monier 
Williams,  Ind,  Epic  Poetry,  znA  Dean  Milman's  "  The  Brahman's  Lament")  ; 
the  Persian  romance  of  "  Haiim  Tai ":  the  V^edic  myth  of  the  battle  lietween 
light  and  darkness  :  Indra  and  \'itra  [in  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  opinion  the 
legend  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  is  a  solar  myth). 

Sicgmund,  Sifgfried,  and  Beowulf  were  dragonqucllcrs  ;  Frotho  (in  Sata 
Cram,)  overpowers  a  renumuus  dragon  ;  Thor  himself  tackles  the  enormous 
midgardsworm.  The  worm  given  to  the  beautiful  Thora  Borgarhi'irtr  reposed 
on  gold  which  grew  as  the  worm  grew.  It  ate  an  ox  at  every  meal.  Ragnar 
Lodbrok  slew  this  enormous  dragon,  winning  the  maid  for  his  bride,  and  all 
the  gold  for  her  dowry.  (Fomald,  Hog.,  i,  237-8;  see  Grimm,  T,  J/.,  690.) 
But  the  numerous  examples  of  treasurc-guaratug  dragons  need  not  hoe  be 
cited. 


73. 
(P.  456.)    With  story  of  shoes  danced  to  pieces  cf.  Grimnii  Na  133  and 
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Heti;  Gipiyiorc  Jonrnaly  iii,  81  fT.  ;  Rudolf  von  Sowa,  Slm>ak  Gipsy  Stories 
(GottiDgen,  18S7),  No.  I  ;  SHcr,  p.  51. 

74- 

(P.  457.)  There  ii  a  variant  of  this  story,  under  the  same  tide,  in  Cot- 
quints  Cotilii  popiihurds  tie  Larraitu  (rol.  i,  pp.  133-37).  King'i  son  plunges 
his  head  and  his  clothes  into  goli  fountftin  in  forbidden  chimbcr,  and  then 
Hies  from  his  falher  on  magic  steed,  which  suggests  the  obstacles  to  pursuit. 
He  cxchan);cs  clothes  with  a  be^^ar,  covers  his  gslden  head  with  a  bladder, 
and  becomes  a  scullion  at  the  palace  of  another  king,  where  he  is  called  '*  le 
Petit  Tcigneux".  The  incidents  which  follow  are  much  iht  samt:  as  those  of 
the  Arabian  story.  In  Kolberg'd  LtU.  Krakowskie^  iv,  53-4  is  a  itory  of  a 
young  man  with  hair  of  gold,  who.  upon  entering  service,  covers  his  head 
with  a  handkerchief,  wherefore  he  i^i  called  Parsiywka  (le  Teigncui).  The 
story  belongs  to  the  Cinderella  tjpe. 

In  a  modern  Greek  story  from  Kpims  {Hahn,  No.  6)  a  Jew  persuades  the 
qjeen  to  poison  ihc  prince,  who  is  put  on  his  guard  by  the  foal.  The  con> 
linuaiion  of  the  story  is  similar  to  that  given  by  Spitia-Uey.  (The  cow 
counsels  (be  younger  brother  to  flee,  in  the  Egyptian  story  of  the  *'  Two 
B  others".) 

In  the  Rus&ian  tale  of  '*  NcKnaiko"  (Athana»'ev,  vii,  No.  to)  the  hero  is 
persecuted  by  his  stepmother,  whose  attempts  to  kill  him  are  frustrated  by  the 
magic  coU.  When  the  colt  is  to  be  killed  the  h;ro  escapes  on  it ;  following 
its  counsel,  he  Hays  an  ox  ami  dons  its  hide,  and  covers  his  goEden  locks  with 
a  bladder.  King  makes  hini  u&eful  as  a  scarecrow.  Summoning  his  magic 
steed  by  burning  one  of  its  hairs,  he  twice  defeats  the  kingU  enemy.  He  is 
wounded  on  the  second  occasion,  and  his  arm  is  bound  up  with  the  scarf 
belonging  lo  the  princess,  whom  eventually  he  marrie*. 

Grimm*  *'  The  Iron  Man",  No.  136,  and  Dascnl'd  '*  The  Widow'a  Son", 
are  similar  variants  ;  compare  also  Wolf.  p.  276;  S tier,  No.  8;  Naak<5,  p.  117: 
Webster,  iii  ;  Romero,  Nos.  8  and  38  ;  Gontenbach,  No.  6t  ;  Hontantcnf 
gtnerait  No.  1364  (ed.  Rivadeneyra,  Madrid,  1856);  Basttan,  Die  V&lktr  des 
Oistlichen  Asi<MSy  iv  (1868),  p.  350;  Hadlotf,  ii,  p.  607. 
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(P.  4.57.)  In  this  story,  as  in  No.  30,  ihe  stepmother  demands  the  blood  or 
heart  of  the  hated  child's  pct^anima).  as  cure  for  her  feigned  illness  ;  in 
No.  1S7  she  craves  broth  made  from  the  pigeon  which  she  knows  is  her  step- 
child transformed.  Similar  instances  in  folk-tales  aie  very  numerous  ;  see,  t.g.^ 
Aiiatic  Kesearchci„  xx  (1836),  p.  345;  Cavallius»  p.  142;  CtUic  Mag.^xv^^ 
pp.  213  ff-t  *'GoldTree  and  Silver  Tree";  Comparetti,  No.  68;  Cosquin, 
No.  xxi,  '*  La  Bichc  Blanche"  ;  F,-L.  Journal,  vi,  42  (Aino  lale),  **The 
Wkked  Stepmolhei"  ;  Frcre.  O,  D.  /?.,  No.  I  ;  Hahn,  No.  49;  Sa^asfrom 
the  Far  East,  p.  73 ;  and  the  Tarianis  of  the  story  (No.  337)  cited  in  the 
preceding  note.  Gtimm  (li,  539  ff.)  cites  a  story  from  Bomu  about  two  faithful 
friends,  a  rich  man  and  a  poor  man.  The  rich  man  feigns  illness,  and,  at  his 
instigation,  the  aged  man  who  is  called  in  to  see  him  says  the  poor  man's  son 
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must  be  killctl,  for  only  the  siglit  of  his  blood  can  savc  the  rich  man's  life. 
The  [iiiiir  man  felctics  his  child,  and  ungnidgin(;ty  gives  him  to  his  friend. 
Hut  a  sheep's  btood  b  sprinkled  on  the  floor,  and  the  tich  man  pretends  to  be 
cured  by  the  sight.  The  boy  is  kept  iu  concealment.  After  a  time  he  is 
rcittored  to  his  falhcr,  and  the  rich  man  reveals  that  his  illness  was  feigned  for 
the  sake  of  proving  his  friend. 

In  ]iroof  ihit  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  human  blood,  etc.,  as  a  cnr«,  la 
prcvaleiil  at  the  present  day,  1  quote  from  an  article,  appearing  in  7%f  Tim^i 
of  Sept.  lo,  iS9i,  entitled  **  Anti-foreign  Literature  in  China:  the  Case  of 

Chou  Han" "Missionaries  especially  were   chargnl — and  the  charges 

have  been  made  frequently  during  the  past  thirty  yean — with  bewitching 
women  and  children  by  means  of  dru{;^,  enticing  them  to  some  secret  place. 
and  there  killing  them  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  their  hearts  and  cyea-^ 
]>r.  MacGowan.  a  gentleman  who  has  lived  for  many  yean  in  Cfaina* 
published  a  sutcmenr,  Uiowir^  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  CI 
medicine,  these  accusatiorts  are  far  from  preposterous.  It  is  one  of  the  nedlcil'' 
ivpentitioiu  of  China  that  various  portions  of  the  human  frames  aaid  all  its 
•ecrrtioaii,  possess  therapeutic  properties.  He  refers  to  a  popular  vola- 
miaotts  Materia  Mcdica~the  only  authoritative  woik  of  the  kind  in  the 
Chinese  langxuge— which  gives  thirty-seven  aDthropophagoos  remedies  of 
native  medicine.     Homan  blood  taken  into  the  system  froas  another  is  believed 

to  stiengihen  it Hunan  nasdea  are  siqrposed  to  be  a  good 

in  comum^jtion,  and  cases  are  oonstaatly  recorded  of  <kiidrgm  imk» 
tUaufieti  /#  A^MUtfrr  kktir  f$tsJk  A>  wkp»rtmts,   Never*  says  Dr. 
has  filml  piffty  citubited  its  ami  ia  tUa  ■maaer  mere  than  at  tbe 
time.  ...  It  is  very  eoouMMi   uaong    the    comparuivcly  lowfy,  bat 
fre<q«eDt  among  the  itimUi,     A  titeiary  pat^oate  ....  cot  off  a  joint  of 
of  his  fia^cr^  which  ke  mailc  tafio  bnth  mixed  with  mcdsdne,  sad  gnw  to 
mother ** 

h  is  hardly  Bcoessaiy  to  re4cT  to  theveiy  widc^Ridbdtaf  aaom 
thftt  lh«  oo«uaK^,  ssrcbctk.   fleetnev,  (erocily,  ami  so  fticA  of  a 
UimaX  may  be  acqaired  hf  devoaiia^  a  poclMs  of  its  Ctfcase ;  or  thai  Ac 
wtowoftbcdeadmaybeabmibedmaiMihrwy.    So  we  itml,  alaot  m  tlksj 
"  Ff^gieatof  aatpet  BimHM  Lay" (C.  F.  ^..  i.  joOc  "^Some gai 

boiled  wolfs  SesJ^soOMSIked  lerpcnts beiiee  tbcf  oariipam 

to  ky  Umb  oo  the  ccMIb  bdo."    (Seeoho  Slt^  <Me  mhmgf  (< 

See.,  (utio.1    Tbe  — gd  mkumA  T^ibiesPo  peeaer  -  -   Iseart.  n 

of  a iUh,  aaa cxpftiiMd  Ae  tmn  otf  ibcoi  (TWw,  ai,  tiK 

fM*  tbtai«iepMVatia«r  theKavmid  Iwief  rowH  Bteoaafcnl  Z> 

7Vadbk»%  iSS^k  Mei.  y.  pfu  jjsfoX  i^  ^mkm^  ef  «Ai^  titeaw  a»  toa 

wimanm^vk^    U  ttxam^  wbn ^ymimtwrof nhuwhaht »  ^ty  OLitai 

tbft  ramiftw  to  bi&  a  sheep.  ■  oi^s  lo  avert  daocv  faa  ih 

lfaMlk»dvii««tlkoaMm*l  »  of  pwytiiiDay  eafar.  hr  ti 

rate  may  btattilTii  bp  1^  sahrticMkm  o<  tbeateepCiedtel 

S.J.  A.  CtobBThMftm  ott  ^SmBdHam  \m  T^amT.  m  Ad. 

««Lvkt4&) 
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(P-  459')  This  Rtory  is  the  sam«  as  "Cinder  Jack"  in  Afiiiyar  Fofk-fahs, 
by  Jones  and  Kropf.  The  Magyar  title  is  "  IIamupip<>Ue'\  and  as  there  arc 
no  gcmlers  in  the  Magyar  language,  the  name  may  stand  either  for  a  Rule  or  a 
female. 

Cf.  the  Finnish  story  from  IlomanLti  {Sufiija  jd  larinoita,  ii,  p,  22), 
entitled  "Maan,  meren  kulkija  Uiwa",  which  tells  of  a  king  with  an  only 
daughter.  Anyone  wishing  to  marry  her  must  build  a  ship  that  can  sail  over 
land  and  sea.  Three  brothers,  who  arc  merchants,  try  to  win  her.  The  elder 
fail  because  they  reject  an  old  man's  profl'cred  help ;  the  youngest,  who  is 
called  Tuhkamo  (Ashiepattle),  secures  the  old  man's  goodwill,  and  it  sue- 
cessfoL 

Compare  also  Uasent's  *'  Princess  on  t)ie  Glass  Hill".  Stories  of  the  princess 
on  the  glass  mountain  (as  in  Nos.  329,  332},  or  other  inaccessible  height  (as  in 
No£.  319,  336,  341),  recall  the  deliverance  of  Brunhild.  The  hall  of  Hames  of 
the  Norse  saga  is  the  glass  mountain  which  only  a  particular  hot&e  (Grani)  can 
ascend,  in  the  Danish  ballad  of  Bryniel  {.AittiiiHiuhi  Liiiitv  und  Af.tnfuHf 
p.  31,  and  notes  pp.  496,  497).  For  other  examples  of  the  glass  mountain, 
cf.  Bechslein,  Sai^n^  p.  67  ;  Campbell,  iv,  295 ;  F.L.  Z*^*-.,  iii,  255 ;  F.-L. 
Journal^  iii,  188  ;  vi,  199  ;  Grimm,  Noi.  25  and  nofe^  53,  95.  127  ;  Mng^nxr 
Fclk-TaUs^  p.  59:  MiillcnhoflT,  p.  386-7  J  Thorpe,  p.  86,  "Princess  on  the 
Glass  Mountain'';  Vemaleken,  pp.  50,  275  and  iw/f,  280,  289,  355 ;  Xingcrle, 
p.  339.  Compare  the  belief  that  the  soul  in  its  wanderings  has  to  climb  a 
steep  hill'side,  sometimes  supposed  to  be  made  of  iron,  sometimes  of  glass,  on 
ihc  summit  of  which  is  the  heavenly  Paradise.  For  this  reason  tlie  nails  of  a 
corpse  most  never  be  pared.  I'he  Russians  still  carry  about  with  them 
parings  of  an  owl's  claws,  and  of  their  own  nails  (see  Ralstoii's  i'^/z^i  13/ M^ 
Kitsiian  ri0pU,\>.  109-10). 

The  Lilhnanians  bury  or  bum  with  the  dead  the  claws  of  a  lynx  or  bear,  in 
the  belief  that  the  soul  has  to  cUmti  up  a  steep  mountain  ( Wojcicki,  KUchdy^ 
ii,  134-5)-  In  Vernaleken's  "The  Maiden  on  ttie  Crystal  Mountain"  (from 
Lower  Austria),  the  li^o  who  keeps  sliding  backward  when  he  attempts  to 
climb  the  glass  mountain,  changes  himself  into  a  bear  (by  means  of  the  hair 
given  him  by  a  grateful  bear),  and  digs  steps  with  his  paws.  When  the 
splinters  of  glass  lame  him  he  changes  himself  into  a  wolf,  and  holds  fast  with 
his  teeth.  Finally  he  changes  hiouelf  into  a  raven,  and  flies  to  the  top.  The 
sleep  hill  is  called  AnaficUn  by  the  Lithnaniant,  and  SUlanna  gora  (glass 
mountain)  by  the  Poles. 

A  glass  mountain  occurs  in  the  "Younger  Titurel"  (Str.,  6177).  King 
Arthur  dwells  with  Morgan  le  fay  on  the  glass  island.  A  gUss  hoase  in  the 
air  occurs  as  early  as  Tristan  (ed.  Michel,  ii,  103;  cf.  it  233).  There  is  a  glass 
forest  in  Gypsy-tore  Journal^  iii,  St. 

Id  the  folk-tales  there  is  no  distinct  connection  between  the  glass  mountain 
and  the  abode  of  the  dead,  except  that  in  Grimm's  No.  25,  "The  Ravens", 
the  little  girl  may  be  supposed  to  be  seeking  her  lost  brothers  in  the  under- 
world. There  is  the  Norscjf/t'rAfwm/i  (carlum  vitrcum),  a  paradise  to  which 
old  heroes  rldc-     (See  Grimm,  T,  M.,  p,  820,  h*>/^.) 
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HELPFUL  ANIMALS. 

Helpful  animals  occur  in  Nof.  3,  4,  5,  6  (bird),  zi,  13,  t6  (tuk -performing 
birds),  21,  aj  (bird),  24,  25,  26,  30,  31  (traos.  molber),  34,  35.  37  (birf  = 
trans,  mother),  39,  40  (dog,  who  exacts  heroine's  cbildrca  in  return),  42,  4$, 
46,  49  (usk-performing  bird),  51  (bird).  52,  54.  58  (t,-p.  biid),  59*  £l>  62 
(t.-p.  birds),  64  ((.-p.  bird),  65,  68,  69,  70,  71,  78  (birds),  80  (bird),  8 j,  83. 
84,  S5.  87  (t.-p.  birds),  S8t  89,  90  (fbh=tniu.  prince).  92,  93.  99,  100  (eel), 
102  (trans,  mother).  109,  iio,  J12  (pike),  I13,  X15  {t.-p.  bird),  117,  iiS, 
126  (t.-p.  birds),  127  (trans,  mother).  162,  175,  193  (snake^sister),  127,  228I, 

230.  232,  233,  236,  237,   239  (pike),  240,   242.  243,   244  (*.p.  birds).  246^ 
247,  249  (irans.  mother),  290,  301,  319,  320.  323,  331,  33a,  334,  33^-39- 

See  Mr.  Lang's  remarkK  on  the  ""Savsge  Idea  that  Animals  superaatorallf 
aid  Persons  they  favour"  [Introd.  to  Grimm's  Heusekotd  TaUs^  Ixriii). 
The  Golden  Ram  aids  Phiixus  and  Helle  against  their  stepmother,  Apoll. 
Rhod.,  i,  256  (see  Mr.  Lang's  Pcrrault,  xcv).  For  farther  examples  of  the 
helpful  animal  (distinguished  from  the  "grateful  beast")  in  folktales,  cf. 
Atbanas'cT,  iv,  No,  11  ;  vii,  No.  iS;  Am.  F.-L,  Jffurmal^  ii.  89  ff.  ;  Mad. 
d'Aulnoy,  "Chatte  Blanche";  Bleck,  Hcttentot  tables^  p.  60;  Callaway,  Zuin 
Tails,  pp.  97.  230 ;  Campbell,  i.  lot  ;  ii,  265-75.  No.  xli ;  Casalif,  Bamtos^ 
p.  309;  Castreo,  Samoyidisiht  Miinhen,  p.  164;  Crane,  29,  327,  348; 
Dasent  (3rd  ed.),  pp.  155,  266,  272,  291,  302,  382  ;  Day,  f^AtaUsc/Beit^i, 
*'The  Match-making  Jackal";  Deulin,  ConUs  de  ma  M^rc  fOyt^  pp^  205, 
265,266;  /'\-L.  AVt'.,  iii,  44,  185,  214;  F.L.Journal^  i,  236  (Malagasy) ; 
vi,  69,  163;  Frere,  O.  D.  /?.,  "The  Brahman",  '*  The  Tiger  and  the  Six 
Judges";  Yr\\s,  Lappisle  Ei'ifttyr^  pp.  52  ff.,  63,  140,  170;  Gonzenbacb.  ii, 
243  ;  Grimm,  Nos.  15,  63,  and  notes  ;  and  Nos.  127,  130 ;  Gnbematis,  Z.  .V., 
i,  193  ;  ii,  134,  136,  157  ;  Uahn,  Noa.  45.  65  ;  Imt  Evangrl.  Xet;^  Octo- 
ber 1886  (Santal  story  by  Campbell);  Kalnvaia^  Rones  15,  530;  Klelkr, 
Aftirihensaait  "  Gagliuso" ;  Lang,  Cmtcm  oMd  Mytk^  "A  Far-travelled 
Tale";  Magyar  Folk-taUs^  pp.  i,  207,  303  ;  Mallet,  North,  Ant.^  p.  456  ; 
Maspero,  p.  4,  "The  Two  Brothers";  NaaktJ.  Slax-cnk  Taits^  P^  i J3  ;  Payne. 
jooi  Night iy  iv,  10,  "  Abou  Mabommed";  Pettiamtrone^  ii,  4;  Perrault, 
•*  Le  Maitrc  Chat";  Ralston,  R.  F,  T.,  pp.  133.  134,  149.  167.  173,  183,  184, 

231,  260,  286,  296;  Soitgi  of  the  JiussiiUi  PicfU,  pp.  i6g,  180,  1S2;  and 
•'  Puss  in  Boots*'  in  Nineteenth  Cent,,  January  1883  ;  Rtnie  Celt,,  iii,  p.  365  ; 
1870,  p.  373  ;  AW',  des  Languti  K&manct,  iii,  396;  Rink,  Eskimo^  Noi.  I  ; 
Rivifcre,  Contes  KabyUs^  pp.  99  ff.  ;  Satuja  ja  Tarinoiia,  ^  t  J9t  138  ;  B,  36  ; 
Schicfner.  Avar  Tales,  "Boukoutchi  Khan";  S.  Af.  F.-L,  Jountai,  Mwcfa 
1880;  Steere,  Swahili  TaleSy  **Snllan  Oarai";  Stokes,  p.  180:  Strmparota, 
xi.  I  ;  Temple.  I.tg.  of  the  Punjah,  272  ff.,  354  ff.;  Thcal,  Kaffir  Fotk4»rt^ 
PP-  37.  53  ff-  56.  63.  8*'  1^;  Tborfc.  pp.  64.  I14.  395.  296.  553  ;  Ver- 
naleken,  "The  Dog  and  the  Vellow  Hammci";  Webster,  p.  182;  Widf 
Awake  ^ories^  p.  205. 

Compare  the  friendly  crocodile,  who  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  fugitive  heir  in 
the  Bantu  legend,  and  is,  in  conaequeBce,  held  sacred  for  ever  after.  (A/i> 
Urej  iii,  340-41.) 
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THE  FAIRY.GODMOTHER. 

See  Nos.  3,  55.  56,  91,  145.  185,  191. 

In  No.  [90  the  fairy  had,  been  present  at  the  heroine's  haplism,  In  No, 
303  there  is  a  godmother,  not  a  fairy.  In  Nos.  271,  272.  there  is  a  sorceress* 
godaioLber. 


TALKING  BIRDS. 


A  bird  of  the 


shall 


ind  that  which  hath 


shall 


01  lue  air  snaiL  carry  the  voice,  and  tiiat  wnxii  natn  wings 
tell  the  matter/'  Eccte?.  x,  20.  "  What  bird  has  brought  that  to  your  ears?" 
(Wcstphaf.  "  wecker  vauyel  heft  dik  dat  inner  auren  ehangen?"  Slenner- 
hinke,  p.  8.)  The  Boheminns  say,  "  to  Icarn  it  of  the  bird"  (dowedcii  se  po 
pUcku],  or  OS  we  say,  "a  little  bird  told  me."  Modem  (Ircek  and  Servian 
folk-songs  not  unfrcquently  open  with  birds  on  the  wing,  wheeling  this  way 
and  that,  holding  a  conversation.  \V.  Miiller's  Samlun,^.,  i,  66,  102  ;  ii,  164. 
178,200;  Vuk  Karajich,  3,  32G.  The  heathens  of  the  Teuton  race  equally 
regarded  birds  as  mesKengers  of  the  god^  and  heralds  of  important  udings. 

Two  ravens  sit  on  the  shoulders  of  Odin,  and  whi&per  in  his  ear  whatever 
they  see  and  hear  (Grimni,  T.  J/.,  147).  Apollo,  too,  had  a  raven  messen- 
ger, who  informed  him  when  KoiOnis  was  unfaithful  ;  and  Aristeas  accom- 
panied him  as  a  raven  (Herod.,  iv,  15).  Porphyry  tells  us  the  Magians  called 
the  priests  of  the  Sun-god  favens.  A  raven  is  perched  aloft  on  the  mantle  of 
Mithras,  the  Sungod.  The  eagle  is  the  messenger  of  Jove.  The  Holy 
Ghost,  as  a  dove,  descended  upon  Christ  at  His  baptism  (Luke,  iii,  22),  and 
rested  upon  Him,  f/ifiMc  ^r'a&xd*' (John.  i.  32).  The  dove  is  generally  con- 
trasted with  the  raven,  which,  like  the  wolf,  the  Christians  applied  to  the 
Evil  One.  In  Goethe's  J'aitst  the  witch  asks  Mephislophclca  :  "  Wo  aind  denn 
cure  beidcn  Raben  ?"  But  three  ravens  fly  with  Si.  Benedict,  and  St.  Gregory 
is  escorted  by  three  flying  ravens  (Paul.  Diac.,  i,  26).  Noah  employed  both 
a  raven  and  a  dove  to  bring  him  tidings  (Gen,  viii,  7).  King  Ojwald'a 
nven  flies  to  his  shoolder  and  arm.  He  talks  to  it,  and  kneels  before  it  (cf. 
tngeile,  ChwaU,  p.  O7).  A  dove  ftits  on  tfce  head  and  shoulder  of  a  boy  at 
Trier  (Greg.  Tur,  10,  29) ;  one  perches  three  times  on  the  head  of  St. 
Severus  {A/j-s/.,  i,  226-7),  another  settles  on  St.  Gregor>'s  shoulder  (i,  104). 
A  great  deal  is  said  about  dovci  resting  on  people's  shoulders  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  When  Basil  (lie  Great  was  preaching,  Ephracm  »aw  on  his  right 
shoulder  a  white  dove,  which  put  words  of  wisdom  in  his  mouth  (Gregor. 
Nyssen.  encoic.  Kphraemi).  When  Gregory  the  Great  was  expounding  the 
last  vision  of  Ezekie),  a  white  dove  sat  upon  his  head,  and  now  and  then  put 
iu  beak  in  his  mouth  (Paul.  Diac.,  Fi/a,  p.  14).  Augustine  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  are  portrayed  with  a  white  dove  perched  on  ihcir  shoulders,  or 
hovering  over  their  heads.  Doves  sit  on  Gold-Mariken's  shoulders  (Mullen- 
hoff,  403)  ;  and  in  the  story  of  "  The  Three  Languages"  two  doves  settle  on 
the  Pope's  shoulder,  and  tell  him  in  his  ear  all  that  he  has  to  do  (Grimm, 
No.  33).  Dores  perch  on  the  heroine's  ahoolders  in  Nos.  37  and  62  of  this 
coUecUoa  i  and  tUrce  starlings  in  No.  27. 
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Iq  a  Rouum  vtory  from  Athana&'ev's  collection  (Leger,  Ctmta  pop,  Slt^St 
p*  335}'  3  nightingale  perches  on  the  hero's  shoulder  and  predicts  tempeM 
and  piraies.  In  a  Slovenic  fairy-tale  somebody  had  a  raven  (z'rdnu)  win 
was  all-knowing  (v/t/fzA),  and  used  to  tell  him  everything  when  be  amt 
home  (Murko,  S/azvn.  lietttsihes  Worth. ^GxiXZt  1833,  p.  696).  A  white  dovt 
descends  singing  on  the  head  of  St.  Devy,  and  instructs  him  ;  and  on  other 
occasions  flies  down  to  make  known  the  will  of  heaven  {Btihet  Satft^  Ifmti^ 
Paris,  1837,  p.  ri7).  See  Grimm,  T.  M.,  p.  148.  The  wood- pecker  prophesied 
to  the  Sabines  in  the  grove  by  Maltena  (Stra)>o,  v,  240}.  In  the  HclgaqviSi 
(Saem.,  140- 1 ),  a  "  wise  bird"  is  introduced,  talking  and  prophesying  lo  mntv 
but  insists  on  a  temple  and  sacrifices  before  he  will  tell  them  more.  Bat 
more  especially  ia  the  gift  of  prophecy  conceded  to  the  cuckoo  [upon  wfaick 
see  Grimm,  T,  M.^  675-681).  An  angel  is  sent  in  the  shape  of  a  bird  (iK 
Gudrun  and  Sv.  Vis.,  i,  232*4-5). 

A  crow  brings  ill-newa  to  Athena  as  she  is  fetching  a  mountain  from  Pallcae 
to  fortify  the  Acropali5,  causing  her  to  drop  her  borden,  which  renaias 
as  Mt.  Lykabettos  (Auiitpui  Cary^ti*  At'tt,  mi'rad  ,  czp,  it.  Lips.,  I79i,p.  12). 
A  jay-bird  is  the  Devil's  messenger  {j4ni.  Folk'l>»e  Jo^trnaJ ^  ii,  299-300;  set 
also  ih.^  p.  1S7,  where  a  woodpecker  reports  a  crime  he  has  witnessed).  A 
crow  sings  from  Ihe  tree  lo  Jarl's  son,  the  grandson  of  Heimdal,  Kon,  UT^iac 
him  to  mount  his  steed  and  fight  against  men ;  and  the  crow  seeks  to  awaket 
his  ambition  or  jealousy  {sec  Rydberg,  Tcui.  Afyth.,  p.  94), 

Birds  betray  the  false  bride  in  the  Zulu  tale  (Callaway,  p.  izi),  asinKar. 
4  (raven),  7  (cock),  8, 9,  10.  11,  12.  14.  15. 16  (doves).  25.  36.  30,  31,  33.  35,37, 
38  (crow),  39.  42.  46.  47.  54,  57,  59,  61  (magpie),  62,  63,  65,  70,  73,  77,7$, 
79.  81,  S3.  85,  86,  88,93,94,  99,  100  (parrot),  H 2,  113,  114.  115,  116,  iiS, 
123,  127,  128,  151,  243,  249,  263,  290  (cuckoo).  (The  rvU  of  witness  is  filled 
by  a  dog  in  Nos.  21,  49,  71,  125,  245,  301,  and  by  a  cat  in  Nos.  229.237. 
239,  240).  The  talking-birds  play  other  parts  in  Nos.  17,  25,  28.  51,  60.  6S. 
126,312,313,  316,317.318. 

For  other  instances  of  lalking-birds,  cf.  Jm,  folk-hrt  Jcvrnal^  i,  a04  ;  t, 
J2C  ;  Arabian  Nighls^  *' The  Merchant,  his  Wife,  and  hi*  Parrot"  (a1«o  la 
Sevtn  Wise  Masters)  \  Atch.  Kev.^  March  18S9,  p,  26;  Amason,  430^ 4S5 : 
Asiatic  Kesearches^  vol.  x,  '*  Vasavadatta"  ;  Bleck«  HottenUt  /■'aHrs^  p'65: 
Busk.  A.  -/,.  A". ,  p.  1 1,  "  Filagranata"  ;  Caballero,  ii»  42 ;  CaUutta  ^/r.,  lS$4i 
'Legends  of  Kdja  Rasalu"  (see  also  Temple,  Legends  0/  the  Pum/siw 
Callaway,  Zulu  J'olk-taUt^  pp.  53,  66,  72,  100,  106,  I2i,  130.  134,  135,  2l9» 
362,  363;  Cjimpbell,  i,  25,  219;  ii,  288,  361  ;  Casalis.  Basutoi^  p.  339; 
Chambers,  p.  66;  Chaucer,  "Manciple's  Tale",  and  *' Squire's  TaJe" ; 
Coraparetti,  No.  2,  '*  II  Pappagallo"  ;  Carpu  Pixt,  BireaU,  i,  39,  ijr,  144. 
157.  242,  255,  259,  3o6»  307,  359,  570;  CoEquin.  i,  tS6;  Cox,  TaUs  ^ 
Thehis  aud  Argos^  p.  175;  Crane,  //.  Pop.  TaUsy  pp.  17,  43,  75,  l67$> 
200,  327,  341  ;  Dasent,  Norse  Tales  (3rd  ed.).  59.  "3.  2S9.  357,  371  ;  Day. 
Lai  Beharl,  folk-tales  0/ Bengal^  No.  8;  Dunlop,  Hist,  ef  Futvm,\^4^ 
Fleury,  Lttt.  orale  de  la  Basse  Norviaudic^  p.  1 23;  Fclk-iore  A'ekctd,  D, 
107-9,  '92|  :  >>'.  '83,  240,  245  ;  Folk-lore  Journal,  i,  139;  ii,  72,  441  ;  oi, 
291,  292;   vi,  21,  31,   137  a,   194;  Frere,  O.  D.  />.,  pp.  14,  74.  «o,  10$; 
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Ctsta  RomoHorum^  du  68;  Grey.  /V/|v/.  Myth.^  pp.  57,  1S7 ;  Giirnm, 
//fltatho/J  Taiesy  Nw.  6,  17.  21,  25,  40,  47,  107,  191,  etc.  ;  ChitdntCt 
J^gritiis,  No.  6;  Gubemalis,  Z.  JA,  ii,  174,  322;  Home hoU  Stories ft-ont  tht 
iMiui  0/  f/o/ir^  p.  278 ;  JmL  Att/.,  vol.  iii,  "The  Minister  and  the  Fool"  ; 
Vttk  Karajicb,  No.  32 ;  A'afAa-Stirtf-Sagara ;  I-cger,  Cafj/ci  pop,  S/azvj, 
No,  15,  p.  235  ;  Lorgfellow,  I/iau-atha,  passim ;  Lxizel,  LegeuJ^x  CkrHienms 
di  fa  Basse  Brttagtu^  i,  307  ;  Mubino^  of  Branwen  (see  F.-L.  f^tt.,  v,  5) ; 
MaSiriositfn  (Gue»rs),  p.  376;  Magyar  Fi*lktaUsy  pp.  322,  323,421 ;  A/ahtJ- 
6Aara/a,  *'NakanH  Daipayanti"  ;  AMusittf,  vol  i,  col.  374,  384,  May 
1887,  '*  Le  Chaperon  Rouge":  Oaoli,  p.  81  ;  Peutamerdne  ;  Piiic,  I'tabe  tiov. 
irate,  pep.  Sic. ^  vol.  i,  No.  21,  p.  191  ;  RaUton,  Russian  FoU-taUs^  pp.  66, 
131  ;  Rrt'ue  Cdtique^  iil,  365;  Riviere,  Contes pop.  KabyUi^  pp.  36,  ^'^,  126, 
188,  191,  211,  224,  243  ;  Sagas  from  the  Far  Fast,  pp.  90,  159.  162,  213, 
315.  310  ;  Satuja  Ja  Tahnoita^  ii,  p.  2  j  SchncUer,  Nop.  26,  31,  32  ;  Tht 
Stvtn  Sagts  (Wrighl*s  ed.),  p.  I06  ;  South  AJrican  F.-L.  Jounuxt,  I,  iv, 
74-9?  I.  VI,  138-45;  Stokes,  pp.  5,  149  ff.  ;  Theal,  K'a^r  F.  L.y  pp.  29  fl., 
63-6,  125.  141,  148  ff.  ;  Thorpe,  Yu/e-TiJ^  Staries,  pp.  35.  42,64,  102.  125, 
203,  220,  34t,  451  ;  North.  Afyth.,  vol.  i.  p.  97  ;  /m  Tradition,  ii,  1S89, 
33-40;  Tuti  Ntima  ("Talci  of  a  Parrot*');  Tylor,  Fiarly  Hist.,  p.  347; 
Vernalcken,  pp.  191,  207,359;  Viseniini,  Fiahe  AUntirt'aHe.  No.  23.  p.  121  ; 
Wcbiter,  pp.  1 36-76  ;  Weil,  Hiblieal  Legeiufs  of  the  Mussulmans^  pp.  24,  38, 
40,  42.  44,  45,  104,  152  ;  Wiiii-Awaki  Storitt^  pp.  74  5,  139,  176.  205, 
And  tee  note  32. 


It  may  save  other  Students  trouble  to  give  Ihc  following  list 
of  books  which  have  been  found  to  contain  no  Cinderella 
variants : — 


I 
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H.  N.  Allen,  M.D.,  Korean  Tales.     N.  Y.  ond  London.  1889. 

ALrK.NHURG.     Sec  Mahlschcdl. 

II.  Apel,    Miinhen  ttnd  Sagen.     1838. 

F»*.Lix  ARNAUmN,   Contei  pop,  reauillis  dans  la  Grande- Lander,  U  Sont, 
Us  l\tites-Landfs  et  U  Maremin.     Pjii*.  lU.rJcaux.  18S7. 

Dr.  B.  Arnolu,  Crieehiseke  Sagen  und  Miirckcn,     Coltinsen,  1883. 

KcNi!^.    Basset,   Conies  Arahes:  Htstoiie  des  dtx  vixirs  (Bakhtiar-Nameli). 
Paris.  1883. 

Contts pepnlaires  Btrbhra.     Paris,  1887. 

Reimhold  Bechstein,  Altdeuiseht  MHrrken^  Sagtnund Legtndtn.   Leipz'g, 
1S63. 

Luinvic  Bechsteim,  Dit  V^olkssagtn^  Miihnktn  nnd  Legendtn  des  Kaittr- 
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CINDERELLK    IN    FINLAND. 


Mr.  Kaarlc  Krohn  hu  obligingly  supplied  the  following  particulftrs  la 
response  to  enquiries  concerning  the  Kmnish  name  of  the  heroine  (ciUed 
Indiscriminately  by  the  translator  **  CendrUIoa")  in  the  variants  which  be  hu 
contributed  : — 

Cinderella  is  called  in  Fionisb  "TuAhitnus'\  or  ^'Ttthkatytar";  TuJkha^  pi 
iuhkif  signirymg  ashes,  cinders  and  mus  being  a  personil  ending,  common  10 
both  genders.  Thus  the  stupid  third  son  also  is  called.  TuMkimus,  Tytttr 
signifies  daughter.  In  No.  105,  on  page3S6,  the  name  CinderelU  is  incorrect: 
the  heroine  snoutd  be  called  "  Sikttri,  satari  ;  Sil-nri  meaning  swineherd,  and 
^a^arj  being  a  variation.  Saiari  sigoifie*  the  litile  6nger  (cf.  No.  109).  It 
No.  106,  p.  387,  the  Finnish  name  for  the  heroine  is  "Foropuka",  from  /*»», 
ashes,  and  puka,  a  girl,  a  scrvantgttl.  In  No  lo;,  p.  388,  the  translator  hu 
incorrectly  rendered  the  original  by  "  Finette".  The  Finnish  Utle  ta  '^Tutta' 
~Kristiinaj  i.e.,  Christine. 
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ADDITIONAL   VARIANTS. 

After  the  furegoing  sheets  were  in  the  press,  Mr.  Feilberg  diiovered  three 
more  Cinderella  variants  in  Aberg'i*  Nylandska  Foilsj^or,  from  which  collec- 
tion he  had  already  sent  me  two  stories.  These  three  variants  present  no  new 
features  of  special  interest,  but  their  contents  may  here  be  bricny  summarised. 

Op.cit.j-p-  15.  No.  19,  ''Karm  Trxtjola"  (Katie  Wooden-Cloak).  This 
story  very  closely  resembles  the  Norse  story  under  the  same  title,  translated 
by  Dascnt  (see  No.  30,  on  p.  204).  Ox  suggests  to  princes?.  "If  jou  are 
minded  as  I  am,  ve  will  escape  together.*'  She  mounts  the  ox  and  rides 
through  ihe  copper,  silver,  and  gold  fjresls.  Then  the  ox  is  flayed  [pre- 
sumably for  the  same  purpose  as  in  the  Norse  talc].  Princess  Bnds  a  wooden 
cloak  behind  the  pigstye^  dons  it,  and  takes  service  as  scuIIe^-maid.  She 
fetches  water  for  ihe  prince,  who  throws  it  in  her  face.  When  prince  picks 
up  the  handkerchief  she  has  dropped,  >be  will  not  take  it  \  he  keeps  it.  She 
says  she  comes  from  Water-land.  She  fetches  a  towel;  prince  throws  it  at 
her.  She  drops  her  glove  ;  comes  from  Towel-land.  She  fetches  a  comb, 
which  the  prince  throws  at  her.  Says  she  comes  from  Comb-land,  and  loses 
her  shoe  on  the  floor  besmeared  wiili  tar.  Prince  will  wed  whomsoever  the 
shoe  fits.  A  bird  sings.  The  shoe  fits  Karin,  who  instantly  stands  before 
prince  in  her  glistening  gold  drcsf.     Happy  marriage. 

Ibid.,  p.  20,  No.  21,  "Om  sk«7na  Klara"  ([a  story]  of  beautiful  Clara). 
Stepmother  goes  to  church  with  her  daughters,  leaving  heroine  to  cook  the 
dinner.  The  grits  for  the  dinner  are  scattered  on  the  floor ;  heroine  muat 
carry  water  in  a  sieve  ;  she  must  recover  potatoes  from  the  well,  into  which 
they  have  been  thrown.  An  old  man  appears  and  offers  to  prepare  the 
dixmer  while  she  goes  to  a  large  stone  and  strikes  it  with  a  bridle,  whereupo  1 
R  horse  and  beautiful  clothes  appear.  She  goes  to  church,  where  a  count  falls 
in  love  with  her.  11  cr  horse  is  so  swift  that  none  can  overtake  her.  On  ihe 
third  Sunday  the  count  tries  to  catch  her  as  she  is  about  to  mount ;  but  he  only 
gets  hold  of  her  shoe.  Search  is  made  for  the  owner  of  the  shoe  ;  Clara  is 
hidden  under  a  washing-tub.  A  bird  singr,  '*The  shoe  is  ful  of  blood  ; 
Clarif  whom  it  fiti<,  is  under  the  tub."  The  count  returns  and  discovers 
Clara.  The  old  man  appears,  and  bids  her  once  more  strike  the  stone.  She 
does  so»  and  gets  lots  of  money  and  dresses.     Happy  maniage. 

Jbut,  p.  21,  No.  22,  "Den  lilla  Gullskovn"  (The  Little  Golden  Shot). 
This  story  opens  like  the  preceding.  Grits  are  thrown  upon  the  floor; 
pease  on  the  dunghill ;  potatoes  into  the  well.  Ileroine  stands  crying  ;  o'd 
man  comforts  her,  promises  to  prepare  the  dinner,  gives  her  dress  and  horse, 
and  sends  her  to  church.  Kich  time,  on  leaving,  she  mounts  from  a  stone 
outside  the  church.  On  the  third  occasion  this  stone  is  smeared  with  tar, 
and  she  loses  her  shoe.  A  young  m  in  secures  it,  and  will  wed  whomsoever 
it  fits.  Stepsister  cuts  a  bit  off  her  foot  and  puts  on  the  shoe.  The  old  man 
meets  the  betrothed  pair  on  the  road,  and  says  :  "  She  is  a  false  bride  :  look 
for  the  right  one  1"    The  young  man  retnma  and  findd  the  heroine. 
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Mr.  Nutt  communicales  a  story,  bnt  unfortunately  loo  Ute  for  il  to  be 
iocladed  amoDgst  the  other  vatianls.  It  is  of  extreme  interest,  showiDg  (1) 
the  animal  parentage  of  the  heroine  in  most  uncompromising  form,  and  (3) 
the  blood -relationship  of  ihe  heroine  and  htro.  I  have  ihercforc  tabulated  U 
fully.  This  story,  literally  translated  from  the  Gaelic,  was  collected  by 
Mr.  Kenneth  MacLeod  in  Invemes.*i-&hire  shortly  before  lS86  : — 

King  has  a  young  daughter  by  a  sheep,  and  also  a  wife  and  children.  Wife 
sees  king  going  to  house  of  sheep,  of  whom  she  is  very  jealuu*},  and  sends  one 
of  her  otrn  daughters  to  see  what  be  does  there.  King  does  not  notice  gixl, 
bat  sheep  sees  her,  and  puts  her  to  sleep  with  rhyme : 

"  Shut  one  eye, 
Shut  two  eyes. 
Shut  your  eyes 
In  deep  sleep." 

When  girl  awakes  the  king  has  left,  and  she  tells  mother  that  she  did  not  see 
that  tlie  sheep,  the  poor  creature,  got  anything  from  the  king.  Next  day 
queen  sees  king  going  to  sheep's  house,  and  sends  a  daughter  after  httn. 
Sheep  notices  the  girl,  and  pulis  her  to  sleep  with  sarae  rhyme.  Girl  Iia)  seen 
nothing.    The  third  day,  when  a  girl  is  sent  to  spy,  sheep  begins  to  sing : 

"  Shut  one  eye, 
Shut  otu  eye. 
Shut  your  eye, 
In  deep  sleep," 

forgetting  to  chaim  both  eyes,  and  the  girl  sees  the  king  giving  the  sheep 
many  good  things,  and  reports  to  mother.  When  king  returns,  his  wife  says 
that  the  sheep  muu  be  killed;  it  is  vain  for  king  to  ask  whether  any  other 
sheep  will  not  do  as  well .  Knowing  she  is  (o  he  slain,  sheep  calls  her  daughter 
and  bids  her  preserve  all  her  bones  ;  even  should  a  dog  eat  one,  she  must  pat 
her  hand  down  dog'i  throat  to  recover  it ;  then  she  must  bury  them  at  a 
certain  spot,  and  after  five  years^  sheep  will  revive  as  a  beautifal  princes 
Daughter  does  as  bidden  ;  she  dwells  by  herself  in  sheep's  house.  Five  yeati 
afterwards  king'i  son  and  heir  returns^  and  there  is  to  tie  a  three  days*  feast. 
Sheep's  daughter  a^k^  king\  children  about  it ;  bnt  they  only  bent  her.  On 
the  night  of  the  feast  sheep  comes  to  life  as  a  beautiful  princess.  She  dresses 
her  daughter  in  splendid  clothes  of  stlk  and  gold,  and  sends  her  to  the  fca'l, 
bidding  her  return  at  a  certain  hour,  for  then  her  linery  will  fall  off.  There  ti 
no  one  present  as  beautiful  as  sheep's  daughter  ;  king's  son  cannot  leave  her 
side  the  whole  night,  and  when  she  suddenly  disappears,  none  can  tell  whether 
the  heavens  or  the  earth  hare  swallowed  her.  The  second  night  the  princess 
clothes  her  still  more  beautifully,  so  that  there  is  none  at  the  ball  like  her. 
She  Tontshes  from  the  prince's  >ide  as  before.  The  third  night  she  is  still 
more  finely  chd,  so  that  there  t^/i/J  be  none  at  the  ball  like  her.     Pnncc 
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determines  not  to  lose  sight  of  her,  but  when  the  hour  arrives  she  disappears, 
learing  behind  her  in  her  hurry  one  of  her  RuMcn  slippers.  Prince  keeps  il, 
and  proclaims  throughout  the  coanlry  that  he  will  wed  whomsoever  the  ilipper 
will  fit.  Every  woman  in  the  land  comes  to  try,  but  only  one  can  wear  it, 
luid  she  has  had  her  big  toe  cut  off.  Oae  day  a  pet  bird  of  the  prince's  begins 
to  fcingi  and  twice  repeats  : 

"  There  is  a  bonny  girl 
In  that  town  o'er." 

They  send  over  for  that  bonny  girl,  and  the  slipper  6t5  her  exactly,  So  the 
king's  son  marries  the  sheep's  daughter,  and  they  live  happy  ever  after. 
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Mr.  Nutt  sends  me  the  following  particulars  of  two  Irish  stories,  to  which  he 
attaches  tome  importance  in  connection  with  the  present  study.  They  are 
found  in  Mr.  O'Grady's  recently  pubiishei  Silva  Gaedelua. 

The  first  {op.  cit.,  vol.  li,  p.  368)  is  of  Eochaidh  Mughmedoin's  sons, 
Eochaidh  was  king  of  Ireland  in  the  fourth  century,  and  had  four  sons  by  his 
queen,  Mongfhionu  (the  Long-fair-haired  One),  and  one,  Niall,  by  a  captive 
Saxon  princess,  Cairenn.  Before  the  birth  of  Niall  his  mother  was  kept  in  a 
position  of  great  hardship  by  the  queen,  who  made  her  draw  well-water  for 
all  the  household.  Niall  was  born  in  the  dog-kennel,  but  became  ultimately 
the  chief  uf  his  brethren.     He  is  later  on  the  hero  of  a  transformed-hig  story. 

Thi*  story  is  from  the  Book  of  BaUymotCt  a  i4ih  century  MS.,  but  it  was 
probably  redacted  in  the  early  nth  century,  as  it  refers  in  contemporary  wise 
to  a  personage  of  the  late  loth  century. 

The  second  story  {op.  cir,  ii,  428)  is  about  Kaghallich,  the  seventh  century 
king  oT  Connaught,  of  whom  it  was  foretold  that  be  should  be  »Uin  by  his  own 
ofTitpriiig.  Accordingly,  when  his  queen  bears  a  child,  she  gives  it  to  a  swine- 
herd to  k-ll,  but  he  takes  pity  on  the  child,  and  puts  her  with  a  recluse.  She 
grows  up  to  be  the  fairest  maid  in  Ireland.  Kaghallach,  hearing  tell  of  her, 
fljid  not  knowing  her  to  be  his  own  daughter,  seeks  her  to  wife.  Mairenn  [the 
queen)  runs  away  ;  the  saints  of  Ireland  fa^tnpon  Kaghallach  {an  archaic  touch  ; 
'•fasting  upon" was, in  Aryan  Ireland,  as  in  Aryan  India,  the  recognised  legal 
method  of  bringing  an  olTender  to  book)  and  he  is  killed  by  churls  in  a  chance 
brawl  (i>.,  the  moit  disgraceful  form  of  death  for  an  Irish  king)  whibt  stag- 
hunting. 

The  MS.  in  which  this  story  is  found  is  of  the  15th  century,  and  the  story  is 
imbedded  in  annak  which  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  ninth  century, 
&     It  probably  belongs  to  the  i  ith  or  uth  century. 

H  Printed  by  CiiAS.  J.  Clakk,  4.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C, 
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